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CHAPTER IV 


ABSOLUTISM AND DISASTER 

[184S-1866 A..D.] 

Two men decided the fate of Austria after the revolution—Prince Felix 
Schwarzenberg and Alexander Bach. WTien Prince Schwarzenberg on the 
24th of November, 1848, took over the ministry of foreign affairs and thus at 
the same time the supreme direction of the business of state, he was yet in the 
prime of life. But his physical strength had long been considerably shaken. 
The ordinary enjoyments of life no longer tempted him, a quiet uniform line 
of action seemed to him insupi>ortable. Gr^ually a stronger and stronger 
means was needed to draw him from his apathy. His passion, now almost 
extinguished, only rekindled when the highest stake was involved; only when 
his boldest throw was to be made did his nature seem to revive. 

Host likely but for the revolution he would have died long before at his 
post at Naples. The revolution gave him back his strength. Once again life 
seemed worth living. He was able dally to play with danger, to exhibit a 

S ladd calm amidst the surrounding excitement, to try his luck at apparently 
nposedble tasks. His first noteworthy act during the year of the revolu¬ 
tion was to protest against the count and the ministry and in the name of the 
army against the peace n^otiations which were going on at the time. He 
aoeomplidied his second clmraoteristio action on the 1st of November, 1848. 
Though the stability of the imperial diet had already been much weakened by 
the ^ht of numerous deputi^ and had already b^n prorogued by the em¬ 
peror osuthe 22nd of October, it was still assembled in Kremsier under theprecd- 
deU«!SM^ SaudlEa, and its presence constantly embarrassed the milltoiy de^ts. 
Thot^ the demees of the imperial diet had become powerless, they could still 
ilpIMiia tawulfie in the excited provinces and among the suemioioos peasmtt^ in 
postdUe way. Prince Sthwarsenberg, who had joined the army of his 
lKfe<|i6rd&-lftw, Prince Windisehgratz, qniddy settled the diffienlty. He 
midiled the porter of the imperial diet to mose ^ irondomni aM not to allow 
«.w.>-<n».xv a 1 
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anyone to enter the house. These actions let it be seen that the ministry, 
-with Prince SchMrarzenberg at its head, would carry on the government withi a 
strong hand. 

The events which quickly followed fully realised these expectations; he 
cleared away all the barriers to absolute power, scattered the diet, and aboli^ed 
the constitution; for in tliese institutions be perceived the weakening of the 
state. Austria, which in the year 1849 was shaking to her very foundations, 
and resembled a hehnless wreck which almost excited the sympathy of the other 
states, should again become great and powerful. The more difficult the task, 
the more it attracted him. A diplomat to the core, he had never troubled 
himself about home politics, and for the last ten years bad had only flying 
glimpses of his own country, so that he looked for the strength and greatness 
of Austria in her position with regard to foreign powers. What was needed 
was to obtain for Austria the place of most consideration in the £uroi)ean con¬ 
cert, and to extend her dominating influence over the widest possible area. 

His imagination was caught by the impossible ideal of a “state of sixty 
millions ” composed of Austria and Germany, and in which the government of 
ttie imperial state would take the prominent part. All other interests were 
sacrifice by him to this dream. The inner organisation of the state troubled 
him only in so far as it must afford him the means required for his bold for¬ 
ward policy—namely, money and soldiei-s. How could a stotesman who in¬ 
tended to make foreign powers bend unconditionally to his will, and who repaid 
any opposition to it with relentless animosity, endure institutions whose devel¬ 
opment might have compelled him to confine his plans within reasonable 
boundst The methods he adopted for their fulfilment, more even than the 
aims themselves, presupposeil an absolute rule. And besides, there was in 
Prince Schwarzenberg a strong element of military pride. He was rightly 
called the army diplomatist. Unfortunately, circumstances had so ordained 
that the army regarded Austria as a newly conquered country and her i)eoples 
as stubborn enemies to order, whom only force could constrain to ob^ience. 
Neither from this side was there a grant of the smallest privilege to the people 
to be hoped for. 

It was otherwise as regards the second leading minister, Alexander Bach. 
In opposition to Prince Schw.arzenberg, he was not at all imbued with fticlings 
hostile to the conferring of a few limited constitutional rights. It was with no 
hypocrisy that he had in the first years of his power brought forward one 
organic law after another, with almost too much haste, and had issued the 
regulations of the provincial diet. His political insight, which was by no 
means insignificant, told him that the state would gain in vigour and internal 
strength by these measures. But it must be owned that no sooner did be think 
the introduction of even a modified form of constitution would endanger his 
own position, than ho turned round. And therein he was not wrong. The 
concession to the people of a personal share in the government would have 
brought the great landed proprietors, the aristocracy, into the for^ound. 

But the latter pursued Bach with the bitterest hatred. The gr^ German 
and Slav nobility could not pardon him for having risen by the revolution; 
moreover, they recognised in him the chief instrument that had harmed their 
material interests. Bach had followed the legitimate course of insisting on 
the fact that, notwithstanding the change in the system of government, the 
great achievement of the revolution, namely, the emancipation of the p^tsantiy 
from territorial burdens, should hold good. As to the Hungarian atxBtOcraoy, 
they remembered only too well that it was Bach who, in September, 184^ had 
most warmly defend^ the Pragmatic Sanction and most sharply attacked ^e 
separation of Hungary. Though the old nobility dated not insult the minh^r 
in public, as they did the defenceless Pillersdorf, yet they sought every ihmg- 
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imble mei^ to annoy him and show him their contempt. They discovered 
or exaggerated every tonch of vanity which was supposed to belong to the 
minister; they maliciondy describe his embarra^ments, and were con¬ 
stantly bosy announcing his approaching fall. In the soul of Bach politioal 
insight struggled with the instinct of self-preservation. In accordance with 
human nature, the latter was victorious! Instead of preparing for his adver¬ 
saries the ground whence they might have attacked him, be preferred to out 
the ground from under their feet. In fine, he found it more convenient to 
govern without the interference of impertinent and arrogant representatives 
of the people—not to bind himself by organic laws, but to announce his inten¬ 
tion fi-om time to time and just as it suited him. 

The consequences of the absolute government which had lasted for so 
many years m^e tlieraselves felt long l^fore that government itself ceased to 
exist The political parties, as yet scarcely formed, were destroyed in the 
bnd. The justifiable hope of the political parties thwarting the national ones 
and thus destroying the rigid isolation of the latter was abandoned forever. 
On the other hand the national anUigonisins revived, more strongly accen- 
tnated than they had ever been Ixjfore, ttie hatrud of (he different races, the 
estrangement of the provinces, and tim stupid indifference to their common 
interests grew and flourislied. Towards the end of tho revolution a hard 
school of politics hswl taught the national parties re(!iprocal tolerance, lia<l to 
a great extent banished euvj and jealousy, aud placed confidence in their 
place. 

The higher the value which the leaders of national parthis leiimed to place 
on constitutional rights, the more willingly did they relinquish tho privileges 
set apart in small circles. The non-Germau deputies to the imperial diet even 
went so far as to concede the use of the Gennau language in the public life of 
the state, and admitted that every educated man in Austria f^ould speak 
German, Czech spokesmen gave assurances that from henceforth men of 
their race would study German more diligently tJuui Ixifore. Tho ten years 
of absolute rule again transformed these conciliatory dispositions into bitter 
hatred. The various races, shut out from all participation in political life, 
retired into their national seclusion, incensed at the withdrawal of the conces¬ 
sions already matle, and determined to consider henceforth only tho most nar¬ 
row national interests as the guiding star of their actions. The national agi¬ 
tation in the year of the revolution hM been, comparatively speaking, innocent 
and harmless as compared with the passion and acrimony with wliich, from 
that moment, the most extensive clainis, all under the guise of inalienable 
rights forcibly witlidrawn, were put forward. The very secrecy imposed on 
the movement was its best nourishment. Like a band of freemasons, those in 
the different provinces who were of the same opinion clung to one another. 
Each was known to the others, and found support in them; strictly secluded 
from outside infiuences, they formed a brotherhood among themselves which 
was founded upon common hatred and defiance. 

The German race suflfered most The system of absolute centralisation 
required thousands of officials who could write German; only a minority of 
these belonged to the German race. Most of them misused the German lan¬ 
guage in an unheard-of manner. The non-German peoples did not disGngiiisb 
well. They considered all these people as “Swabians”—as representatives of 
German nationality. They expended iheir hatred upon Germans, generally 
speaking, tmd believed themselves to be doubly entitled to do so, on account 
ot the oppression they had been subjected to by the officials who murdered the 
German language. When Germans and non-Germans were living together in 
one prot^oe we former discovered quickly enough ihe doily increasing 
aia#|^thy to them. All notioiialitieB wefe united in hotted of the Germans 
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and all comddeied them their most dangerons opponents. Sndi iras diief 
fmit of the ten years’ role of abeolntism.’* 

The policy of these ten years but left Austria veaikened, disorganised, 
mined, and pourerless in face of the disasters of 1859 and 1866, with the race 
hatreds more alive than ever, and her diverse nationalities completdy idien- 
ated by the deceptions which followed 1849, When we peruse the writings and 
reactionary newspapers of the period we find in them the most hyjtermlical 
eulogies for the policy of Schwarzenberg, the saviour of Austria within and 
without. In France the Bemie des deux Mondes published hymns of admiration 
to the restorer of the empire of the Habsburgs,” to the man of iron who had 
conquered demagogy: and the work of the man of iron fell to pieces at the 
first diock.^ 


HAYNAU IN HUNGAEY 

Force of arms had won back Hungary for the dynasty, and for the time 
the land was governed by force of arms. The dreaded representative of the 
most inflexible army discipline, General Haynan, remained at the head of 
affairs there as the imperial representative, free from all subordination to the 
Vienna ministiy. The whole country was divided into military districts, 
and officers of high position were put in charge of them. Military courts 
administered justice; at headquarters, questions of finance and administration 
replaced the plans of action and projects of siege of some few months ago. 
It was only later, when affairs were in extremest confusion, that the dis^urded 
civil officials succeeded in gaining greater effect for their works, and were 
allowed, to some extent, to represent administrative discipline. 

Tire difficulties which arose in the path of the restoration of law and order 
were enormoua The masses still held to the revolution, and carelessly hoped 
that in a short time there would be a complete change of circumstances. 
Magyar was the only language they knew; but those who could speak Magyar 
were generally disposed rather to rail against the government than to expound 
their views and hopes in peaceful and moderate fashion. In filling op the 
minor government appointments there was little other choice than to give 
them to men who were strangers to the people of the country and could not 
make themselves understood, or to fall b^k upon the Magyar element, which 
was friendly to the revolution; and, greatly to the astonishment of loyal 
spirits, this was in fact done in many cases. To this obstinacy ^ the con¬ 
quered element was now added the highly Impolitic conduct of Haynau and 
his advisers. So that confusion was increased, hate perpetuated, and misery 
made irrecoverable. Moreover, the conquest was followed up to the uttermost 
possibility by incessant arrests and condemnations. Even if the bloody day 
of Arad were not repeated, the sentences to long years of imprisonment were 
never ending. More than forty-five ex-officers were condemned by the mili¬ 
tary tribunal of Arad on December 20th, 1849; twelve other sentences followed 
on January 16th, 1850; forty-two in February, etc.; and besides the Arad 
tribunal there were others in Pest, Pressburg, Hormannstadt, and other 
places, which acted with the same rigour. The consciousness that the power 
of a military court can reach everyone, the aspect of innumerable arrests upon 
the most superficial grounds for suspicion—these ensured throughout the land 
at least outward tranquillity. 

There was no attempt at opposition, no overt force opposed to the measures 
of the authorities; but the inner feeling of the people was anything but peace¬ 
ful. Ihe proof of this is the foolish credulity with which ^e most senseleea 
reports were reoeived, provided they favoured the national cause. Invisible 
himds distributed Kossuth’s farewell speech in Orsova and other revolutioBary 
writings. The German theatre in Pest was Interdhfied, whilst on the con- 
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tmry the Hungarian HaHonal Theatre shoved unintermptedly fall houses. 
In order to be revenged upon this intangible spirit of opposition, the military 
anthoritieB allowed themselves to be seduced into disciplinary punishments, to 
cany out which proved impossible, if Hun^y was not to be turned into a 
desert The suppie^on of Kossuth-notes, it is true, may be said to have been 
justided by political necessity. As long as these notes were in circulation in 
the country the revolution to all appearances was not yet subdued, so that 
their condition was an act of necessity, no matter what private interests 
were hurt thereby. On the other hand, the order to draft into the army as a 
punishment all the Hungarian national guards who had taken up arms against 
the Austrians, was a senseless one. Literally carried out, it would have 
exiled the entire male population of Hungary, as there was scarcely a Magyar 
who at some time or other had not been in the natioiuU guards, and taken part 
in the struggle. B[ad they then no need of an army of their own, in order to 
watch this force of armed malcontents! And even if tWs were not the case, 
who could have tilled the ground and oared for the families left behind ! This 
measure was no sooner announced than it aroused such universal resentment, 
and promi^ so many obvious difficulties in its execution, that its repeal im¬ 
mediately followed. First it was confined to those individuals who had used 
arms ^ter January 6th, 1849; later on the whole national guard was amnestied, 
and those men already removed were restored to their families. Ouly the 
Honveds remained subject to this enforced conscription. 

Still stranger was the campaign ordered by Haynau against the shekels of 
the Hungarian Jews, A contribution of 8,000,000 gulden was demanded 
from them as a punishment for their revolutionary sympathies, and all the 
Jewish communities were included without exception in the levy. This en¬ 
tirely arbitrary measure was equivalent to a confecation of property, and of 
course bore far more heavily upon the innocent than upon th© real revolution¬ 
aries, who for the most part had no fortune to surrender. Here, too, after the 
government had uselessly incurred the indignation of an influential class of 
people, it was forced to yield to the necessity of the case and rei)eal the deprw. 

A decree of Haynau dated March the 12th, 1860, enacted that all Jewish 
communities and families which could not be proved to have directly or indi¬ 
rectly taken part in the revolution were to be exempt from the penalty. Di¬ 
vided among a smaller number of individuals, the sum demanded was still less 
attainable; as, moreover, the new administration delayed these odious denun¬ 
ciations and thus innumerable lawsuits were kept hanging over the people’s 
heads, a few months later, in July, I860, the decree was repealed. Simply 
for ae sake of avoiding the expression of public opinion upon this complete 
retreat, the government ordered one million to be used for starting a fund for 
teachers and seminaries for rabbis, but clothed even this order in the form of 
a wish. 

T3ie Vienna ministiy had no shore whatever in all these political sina In 
both the oases quoted it had sent a representation to dissuade Qeneral ]^ynan, 
h^ appointed Baron von Qehringerto co-operate as a civil commissioner; 
he was to settle purely administrative matters, and urged upon the general 
the extreme advisability of not compromising the government by premature 
actions and impractical regulations. Haynau, however, r^arded himself as 
the emperor’s proxy, and heouie as beii^ endowed with unlimited poww; 
and despised t^ wishes and warnings of the civil administration. He obsti¬ 
nately waved aside every interference, and continued by his measures sordy to 
inj.nxe the oommon interest of the kingdom. The battle had by degrees be¬ 
come a personal matter—Haynau desij^ to ahow the world that he would 
suffer no minister, least of all Badh, in autiiority over him; to Hds purpose he 
aaerifioed every «*wenriai interest. In those days Badi’s position was not yet 
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folly osaored, and if Ha 3 mau had pnrsned his aim 'vrith calcolating coolness^ 
he might perhaps have attained it; but in his passion he precipita^ matters 
and suffered defeat. 

There were still awaiting numbers of deputies of the HungMlan national 
assembly, mostly under heavy accusations, languishing in the prisons under 
sentence. As the inquiry seemed to dra^g on unjustifiably, the ministry 
ordered all inquiries into the oases of deputies still under constraint to be com¬ 
pleted, and the documents sent to Vienna. These orders were repeated more 
than once, and still Haynau took no notice. Again urged and admonished, 
he summoned the subordinate ministers into his presence, informed them of 
the command of the ministry, which, as he said, interfered with his full power, 
and recommended them to disregard these messages and close the inquiries, 
pass sentences, and report them to him, for him to carry out. Thus indeed it 
happened, after the judges had protected themselves from all responsibility 
by an order in black and white. In the cases of the twenty-four ex-deputies 
of the Debreczen assembly the sentence of death by hanging was passed. 
Haynau however unconditionally pardoned them all, with one exception. 
Already he had often interpreted orders of the government at his own discre¬ 
tion, executing them late, partially, and at last not at all. But as until now 
he had only infringed upon the prerogative of the ministry, his disobedience 
had been unpunished. 


Haynau IHseharged 

This time he had not only compromised the government and compelled it 
to an involuntary leniency; he had infringed upon the prerogative of the 
Crown, in whose exclusive gift were all acts of mercy. Immediately after the 
news of Haynau’s action had reached Vienna the council of ministers assem¬ 
bled and unanimously demanded the dismissal of the genei-al, the emperor 
himself being also convinced that this was es-sential. The wording of the im- 
l)erial decision, which appeared in the Wiener Zeitung on the 8th of July, was 
as follows: “In accordance with the suggestion of the ministers of state, his 
imperial majesty is pleased to deprive Inspector-General Haynau of his port 
as commander-in-ohief of the third army and of the full powers which accom¬ 
pany it”; and on the following day appeared an announcement of tte pension 
allotted to the general, together with an article in the ministerial (hrretponi- 
enoe formally accusing General Haynau of disobedience. 

The effect of this unexpected sentence on the hitherto omnipotent general 
needs no description. Though he dared not vent his immediate anger on the 
ministry he could not remain entirely silent. An article of the Vienna 
Beichgsmtung, from an official source, was used by the infuriated general as 
an opening for airing his wrath. In a reply inserted in one of the Pert 
papers he protested against the reproach of disobedience. He had used his 
right of pardon only in the emperor’s name, and within the limits of the 
power assigned to him; and therefore in casting suspicion on the obedience of 
a man like himself, who had destroyed the revolution at its roots, he oonld see 
only the attempt to play into the hands of the democracy (demagogues, as it 
rrt^ in the coraectlon in Haynau’s own hand), and once again to call into 
question the footing of the monarch throughout the country. 

The close of this explanation was significant of Haynau’s character and of 
the facts of the situation: “The author of this shameful article represents me 
as a second Beliamrius, without however having the x>ower to deprive me of my 
eyesight, and without his being favoured with the spectade of me in misery, 
leaning on my beggar’s staff and guided by my only daughter.” Significant 
dso are two other facts: the garrison at Pert parted from their genmal with 
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ceremony, as though they wished to show him that the army took a different 
view of his behaTioor from that adopted by the ministry; the military journal 
moreorer, the 8oldaten-/rmnd, published a violent article attacking the govern* 
ment, and comparing Ha 3 rnaa ’8 dismissal to the fate of Wallenstein. Neither 
was Ifayimu’s discharge welcomed by the M^yar population of Pest and 
other towns; on the contrary, there were many signs of sympathy with the grim 
despot, shortly before so deeply hated. Many attributed this change of feel¬ 
ing to the last great act of clemency which Haynau had performed while yet 
in office. Further, the report that Haynau had learned gradually to think 
more and more favourably of the Magyar country jiud people, and had repre¬ 
sented their interests with partiality in Vienna, may have had something to 
do with the homage shown him on the eve of departure by the whole popula¬ 
tion of Pest. But, above all, the root of this changed feeing lay in the con¬ 
viction that under Haynau’s rule there would have been no change in the 
policy of the government toward Hungary, but that in all essential relations 
it would have continued as it was. 

HUNGAKY UKPKB AEOHDtTKE ALBEET 

In fact, no new regulation was resolved upon, even by the ministry. On 
the 16th of September, 1850, Archduke Albert took General Haynau's place 
as civil and military governor; but neither then nor at any time was there any 
iJteration in the method of governing. Martial law still held sway. Sympa¬ 
thisers with the Hungarian revolution were persecuted, and all anti-govern¬ 
mental appoids on the part of the people suppressed. Tlxe only difference was 
that there was no more wholesale condemnation; and when sentences of death 
by hanging were still passed, as on September 22nd, 1860, upon Kossuth and 
his thirty-five most important adherents, they only concerned men who were 
outside the pale of military jurisdiction. A very long time elapsed Iwfore the 
national spmt of Hungary was weaned from its ancient but, on the whole, 
rather obsolescent national institutions and customs, and persuaded to adopt 
the modem bureaucratic methods; bounties had absolutely to be presented 
before registers of land could be established upon Hungarian soil; while to 
ensure the uninterrupted course of justice, there remained no other way than 
to transplant whole colonies of officials into Hungary; and even these model 
officials, unacquainted with the language and customs of the country, without 
influence over the people, and without the respect of the national aristocracy, 
were not always able to carry out their instractions and preserve outward 
order. Above all, the new system of taxation and the introduction of the to- 
bam) monopoly bristled with difficulties and were not established in Hungary 
until the rod and the prison had been called upon to support authority. Bvea 
more irritating than the prohibition of free trade in tobacco was the annoy¬ 
ance to which the tobacco cultivators were subjected, and the burdensome 
superintendence of the revenue officers, who of necessity had to be always 
pottering about in the exercise of their office, and who were odious wardens to 
the peasant in kitchen and bar and field. 

Still, the government was right to pay no heed to the momentary unpopu¬ 
larity of this economic measure, and to break down all barriers to interconra^ 
all material differences in the economic treatment of Hungary and the r«M; of 
the crown lands. The destruction of the customs line on the Hungarian border 
is indeed the only, but at the same time a most important, positive r^ulation, 
which, in the years immediately following the revolution, was made a means 
of forcibly drawing Hungary into closer connection with the main county. 
It had the best results, and promised well for other reforms made in the ^irit 
of centralisation and in the interests of state unity.* 
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The Iiomhardo-Venetian kingdom was subjected to a yoke of iron under 
the governor-general, old Badetaky. Its history during th^ ezeeiated yemrs 
is that of Gonnoils of war pronouncing sentences on sentences against those 
who ventured to protest A proclamation of Badetzky’s, dated July 22nd, 
1851, ftuther aggravated the state of siege. The prisons were filled, and on 
the 4tii of B'ovember the priest Don Giovanni Orioli, guilty of publidiing 
national books, was shot at SOian. This whole monotonous and heart-rending 
series of arrests directed against the patriots must be read in the newspapers 
of the time. 

Moreover, the system of terror reigned from one end of the monarchy to 
the other. On the least suspicion the most illustrious men were thrown into 
the cells: witness Count Adam Potocky arrested on the 27th of September, 
1861, at Cracow, to the immense consternation of his fellow citizens. On the 
22nd of August of the same year a decree had disbanded all the national 
guards of the empire. At Pra^e the siege redoubled in vigour. The reac¬ 
tion, not having enough victims within the limit of the empire, endeavoured 
to find some abroad among the refugees; it threatened Turkey and Switzer¬ 
land, both guilty of giving too generous an exercise to the right of asylum, 
and the first care of the Austrian chiefs in occupying neighbouring countries 
was to seize the subjects of their emperor; witness the Hungarian, Michael 
Perringer, arrested in Schleswig, and the Galician, Pataoki, arrested at Ham¬ 
burg, both of whom were banged at Vienna on the 6th of February, 1862. 
The Catholic clergy resumed their mischievous and persecuting supremacy; 
the war on thought redoubled in rigour. One minister of Francis Joseph even 
had for an instimt the idea of requiring the catalogues of all private libraries, 
in order to banish from them bad The ex-liberal Bach was asso- 

dsted with all these measures. 

AUSTRIAN FINANCE (1840-1869) 

The financial situation was deplorable. Austria had only held her own 
in face of the events of 1848-1849, thanks to the co-operation of the Bank of 
Vienna; towards the end of 1850 her debt to this bank had reached the enor¬ 
mous total of 231,000,000 florins, and from 1861 to 1863 it remained at a 
figure varying from 144,000,000 to 126,000,000 florins, to increase again dur¬ 
ing the Crimean War (1854-1866) to 326,000,000 and 871,000,OW florins. 
B^des this she incessantly liad recourse to credit by means of multiplied 
loans, under every imaginable form, now giving the concession of the loan to 
some great banking house, now appealing to the public by way of a national 
subscription, now promising interest in fiduciary moneys, tihere promimng to 
pay the interest in coin, etc. To all this we have to add the deM contracted 
in 1848 for the liberation of the sod. The law of the 7th of September, 1848, 
had abolished feudal rights, some gratuitously, others under certain condi¬ 
tions. . The sum representing the revenue and profit of these burdens and ser¬ 
vices bad been capitalised; it had then been reduced by one-third, r^arded 
as equivalent to the charges which those interested had formerly had to sup¬ 
port; and the two remaining thirds formed the amount due to the former 
lords as purchase and just indemnity. The peasants, formerljr the vassals, 
were to pay the two-thirds of the purchase and a third of the indemnity, a 
payment which was made by an addition to the land taxes. The provinces 
and the state were to pay the rest, and this was done through special funds by 
the mechanism of the provincial treasuries. In 1859 this debt fm: the libera¬ 
tion of the soil still amounted to 279,172,466 florins in Austrian money (the 
florin Of 100 kreutzers). 
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On the 3l8t at Angost, 1851, an artiole of the Wiener Zeitung (the official 
jonmt^) gave notice of the abolition of tbe constitntion of March, 1849, which 
wae the m<«e frank since this constitution was already abolidied in fact. 
This article said: "The final solution of the question of the constitation most 
be referred to the Ihrone, it most, be placed in the august hands of hismiyesty. 
Everything most depend on the msnutenance of the full and entire power of 
the emperor. Austria has been saved from the revolution by the i>eople’8 
attachment to the monarchical principle.*’ In effect, on the 1st of Janmuy, 
1852, the august hands of his mtqesty did sign letters patent abolishing the 
constitution of the 4th of March and the fundamental rights, reducing all the 
provinces of the monarchy to crown states divided into bailiwicks and circles 
(whose authorities were assisted by consultative commissions composed of mem¬ 
bers of the hereditary nobility, land owners, and commercial magnates), facili¬ 
tating the establishment of entails and the leaving of property in trrmt, sup¬ 
pressing the jury, etc. It is to be understood that there was no question of a 
parliament; the provincial diets sufficed under the control of the imperial 
council, whose members were nominated by the emperor. This regime was to 
last until 1861. 


THE CONCORDAT (l&W) 

The theocracy must also be restored in all the plenitude of its domina¬ 
tion.** Ever since the year 1830, it had been no secret that between the Vienna 
cabinet and Borne existed close and intimate relations; that os a result a new 
clerical era must sooner or later arise for Austria; that from the Danube were 
being offered, with the ardour of voluntary servitude, conditions that would 
blossom on the shores of the Tiber into results which, by their astounding 
magnitude and radiant splendour, would prove to the world that the rulers of 
the Eternal City still retained their authority over the magnates of the earth. 

At last, August 18th, 1855, the work was completed—the work which has 
cemented the bond between Borne and Austria until this day, the work which 
was intended by its founders to cement it till the end of all days. 

Whatever papistically minded canons could invent; whatever claims to 
ecclesiastical power they could enforce; with whatever superstitions and 
creeds they could fiatter credulous souls; whatever conditions they could im¬ 
pose as operative in the Catholic Church, or only express in the form of pious 
wishes for the fruits of their Christian teachings; whatever they could claim 
as constant inalienable rights of the church and of its visible head, or as only 
the outflow of that authority in the exercise of which one must show oneself a 
time-server—in the concordat all is either conceded with the greatest generos¬ 
ity, or, if withheld, withheld only because of the necessities of the times; and 
all is set forth so clearly as a system, and acknowledged to be so binding in 
theory, that the right of further concessions, indeed to the complete fulfilment 
of the ultramontane programme, comes into force and can be employed when 
oonsideTations of ex]^iency shall no longer exist. 

In the concordat we find papistical jurisdiction in conjugal matters handed 
over to the ecclesiastical jud^ and submitted to the canonical legislative 
power; we find an extension of the bishops’ right of jurisdiction over the 
inferior deigy, which allows the bishops full power of punishment by means 
at the law of the state, and which changes the personal freedom of the lowwr 
eleigy to a oonditicm of ecdesiastioal discipline; we find a formal exmnpticn 
a! tito bishops from the jurisdiction of the courts, the practicability uid bind¬ 
ing power of whh^ in the cases of the bishops, according to the ooncordaL 
Article 14 is very questionable; we flndfurther the whole educational 
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system made sabordinate to the ehorch under conditiioTis so loosdy defined 
that, in view of the extremely elastic nature of Article 5 of the concordat, it 
is practically onconditional subjection. The censorship of the chnrch is in¬ 
troduced, and the power of the state is impressed, not only to respect its 
decisions, bnt, <‘with the aid of every means useful for the purpose,” to en¬ 
force them; and all laws cease, or are suppressed, which were framed to hold 
within bounds the increase of proiierty in mortmain, and other laws which 
regulated the miscarriage of projmrty to the church; also a complete solution 
of the question, so many-sided in Austria, of patronage, a solution acting, as 
was afterwards shown, to the jwjudice of the patrons who suffered damage to 
their privileges with undiminished continuance in their responsibilities. 

With such concessions to Borne, Austria bought the favour of the clergy 
and sowed discontent among her own j^eople. For the Vienna cabinet this 
concordat had no other result than to win the favour of members of the holy 
college at Borne; if that were any gain, the pledges given were clearly advan¬ 
tageous to the country. The interests of Itome and Austria in Italy were, 
apart from this, identical, aud where the interests of both sides are engaged, 
there is no question of concessions from either. It is therefore unjust to 
reproach Austria with having prejudiced aims of high policy with this con¬ 
cordat; these aims were already reached and realised before the conclusion of 
the treaty. Borne is forced to further Austrian policy with the utmost ardour, 
for every weakness of Austria is at the same time a weakness of the allies of 
Austria among the clergy. 

It is not clear why the statesmen of Vienna should have paid a price for 
the support of the Bomaus aud for the favour of these gentlemen of the Vati¬ 
can, as, in so doing, they were purchasing that wliich they already possessed 
for nothing. They may have imagined that in so doing they were fulfilling a 
pious duty, restoring to the church sometliiug which it could claim by moral 
right; or they may have had some other motive. Sentiment may have turned 
the scale in favour of this understanding; sober considerations of a political 
nature certainly were not consulted. Politics have nothing to do with the 
variable, moods of the feelings; an injudicious action remains injudicious, no 
matter how fine the feelings of the heart which have influenced the doer.<’ 

SOHWAKZENBERO AND OEBMAN? 

At the commencement of the period of reaction Austria's poverty bad not 
prevented her from making a fairly good figure abroad. In Germany Sohwar- 
senberg had succeeded in securing the maintenance of the federal compact 
which secured to Austria the preponderance in the Germanic world. Prussia 
had been held in check by a coalition of princes skilfully grouped round the 
emperor Francis Joseph. On the occasion of an insurrection in Hesse the 
elector had implored the support of the diet whilst his subjects demanded that 
of Prussia. The emperor of Austria had met the kings of Bavaria aud Wiir- 
temberg at Bregenz. A few days later he had had an interview at Warsaw 
with tlie emiieror Nicholas. 

A conflict broke out between Austria, whose troops were occupying Hanau, 
and the Prussians, who occupied Cassel; and Austria assembled a formida¬ 
ble army on the frontiers of Hesse. On the 26th of November, 1850, she 
snmmoned Frassia to evacuate that province within twenty-four hours. 
Prussia gave way. Manteuffel came to Olmute (November 29th, 1850) and 
humiliated his king before the demands of Schwarzenberg. Prussia engagi^ 
to co-operate in the re-establishment of the elector, not to act in Holstein 
save with the concurrence of Austria, and to take part in the eonferenoes 
opened at Dresden to prepare the future organisation of Germany. The 
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Prossiaa statesmeu long preserved the memory of the htimiliation of OlmUtz, 
while Schwarzenberg might consider himself Mettemioh’s successor and the 
arbiter of Europe./ 

After the convention of Olmiltz, the re-establishment of the German Con* 
federation, the Burid, and of the old diet at Frankfort resulted from the 
laborious conferences of Dresden. As before 1848 the Gothic assembly held 
its sittings at Frankfort with its two species of meetings—the Flemm, and the 
Engere-Bath, or restricted council; here Austria dominated, seeking to realise 
the idea she had brought forward at Dresden of entering with all her Italian 
and Slav provinces into the German Confederation, an idea which was not 
only combated by Prussia, but which in 1851 excited vigorous protests from 
France and England. Prussia even declared, through her envoy, in October, 
1851, that she renounced the incorporation of her Polish provinces (Posen 
and East Prussia), in order to compel Austria to do the same. The diet, ren¬ 
dered sterile by the covert but perpetual contest between the two great states, 
consumed itself in impotent and tedious debates on the unitary idea, failing 
in all the measures which might have been the symbol of that unity—such as 
the establishment of a genenil law relating to the press and to a federal police; 
but rushing on reactionary measures, such as the suppression (August, 1851) 
of the fundamental laws of the German people decreed by the parliament of 
1848, and the revision in a conservative direction of the constitutions of indi¬ 
vidual states. It succeeded in scarcely an3rthing but the organisation of a 
federal army, which it concentrated in the Rhenish provinces, although wel¬ 
coming with sympathy the Napoleonic cmijt <V6tat of the 2nd of December, a 
eulogy on which might be read as early as the 4th of December in the Wiener 
Zeitnng. The unitary idea appeared to be more and more compromised. 
“German imity,” an Austrian pamphlet ironically said, “is the squaring of the 
circle; when one thinks one has it, that is just the moment when one recog¬ 
nises its impossibility. It resembles our cathedrals—^there is not one finished. ” 

Schwarzenberg died on the 6th of April, 1862. Count von Buol-Schauen- 
stein succeeded him as minister of foreign affairs; but the emperor suppressed 
the presidency of the council of ministers, which Alexander Biich, who was only 
minister of the interior, had hoped for, and announced that he would continue 
in person the absolutist, centralising, and Germanic policy of Schwarzenberg. 
The latter had failed in the task of obtaining the admission into the confedera¬ 
tion of Austria with all her provinces. He had also failed in another task, 
which was one side of the same question—that of winning lier admission into 
the ZoUverem, or customs union, which had been formed in 18.94, and was to 
be renewed in 1854. But here Prussia opposed an invincible resistance, into 
the details of which it would be tedious to enter. Schwarzenberg had per¬ 
fectly understood that, if the political form of the confederation was the diet, 
its commercial form was the Zollverein, and that in order to lead Germany it 
was nec^sary to be in both. Prussia, however, having the same comprehen¬ 
sion of the situation, defended the commercial position, since she had been 
dislodged from the other at Olmiltz; and only consented to a simple alliance 
between the Zollverein on the one hand and Austria on the other, but by no 
means to an incorporation. 

Schwarzenbei^’s policy was really continued everywhere. Austria pressed 
her yoke on Italy, seeking besides to bind the destinies of that country to her 
own by custmns treaties with the sovmeigns bowed beneath her influence, and 
by knitting the railways of the peninsula with her own. From their capital, 
Verona, her generals and police multiplied executions and trials, snppcNrt^ the 
court of Rome against French influence, created embarrassment on embarrass¬ 
ment for the Piedmontese cabinets, bathed the Romagna in blood by execu* 
tions, and provoked an insurrection in Milan which, brewing out on the 8th 
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erf February, 1863, was sappressed in terrible fashion and followed by the 
sequestration of all the i>roperty of Lombardo-Yenetian emiiprants. In Hun* 
gary existed the same system of rule—executions and Oenuanisation. Franda 
Joseph made frequent jonmeys in his states, in the midst of ofBlcial transports, 
acclc^ed by the Italian nobles or the Magyw magnates, who, lihe Paul Ester* 
h&zy, displayed at the receptions at Pest jewelry valned at a fabulons sum. 
On the 24th of April, 1864, the young sovereign married Elisabeth Amelie 
Eugenie, daughter of Maximilian Joseph, duke in Bavaria; Francis Joseph 
was twenty-four years old and the new empress seventeen. 


AtJSTEIA’S ATTITUDE DUEINO THE OEIMEAN WAE (18l»-18Bfl A.D.) 

It was under these circumstances that war in the East broke out between 
Russia on the one hand and France, England, Piedmont, and Turkey on the 
other. The question of the holy places at Jerusalem was for Russia a pre¬ 
text to try to get hold of the succession of the Sick Man. She counted on the 
co-operation of Austria, which she had saved in 1849 and which had herself 
just forbidden the Turkish army, led by Omar Pasha, to attack the Monte- 
negrina Nicholas had a liyely affection for the young Francis Joseph and 
looked on him ns almost a ward and pupil. Only recently, at the grand ma¬ 
noeuvres of Ohniitz, he had desired to parade before his beloved l^bsburg at 
the head of the regiment of Austrian lancers which belonged to him, and had 
afterwards pressed the Austrian emperor in his arms, weeping. He lived on 
terms of comradeship with the Austrian generals. How then could he expect 
that Francis Joseph would take part against him, for that England which had 
so enthusiastically received the rebel Kossuth, and for that. lYance which was 
governed by a representative of Napoleon II 

It was therefore without hesitation that he gave Prince Menshikoff that 
celebrated mission of May, 185.1, by which he claimed the protectorate over 
all the Greek Catholics throughout the Ottoman Empire, which amounted to 
demanding of Turkey the abdication pure and simple of her sovereignty. 

Schwarzenborg, a grejit composer of moti, had said after the Russian inter¬ 
vention that Austria would one day astonish the world by her ingratitude. 
That day had come. Austria was forced for the sake of her Slav provinces 
to maintain the statu quo on the Danube, and consequently the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire. Order at Belgrade, at Mostar in Bulgaria, was, for her, 
order at Agram, Karlowitz, Prague, etc. Her part was to resist the attraction 
of Slavism. She therefore at first contented heraelf with proposing a confer¬ 
ence in virtue of tlie treaty of 1841, which placed the existence of Turkey 
under the guarantee of the five powers; and with sending a note which Turkey 
refused to accept as exorbitant, and which Prussia interpreted in the moi^ 
abusive sense. Francis Joseph wrote to the czar. The latter wiswered by 
the publication of a manifesto to the Greek Christians, which breathed the 
purest Panslavism, and sent Count Orloff to Vienna (January 29th, 1864) to 
demand the neutr^ity of Austria towards England and France. Buol de¬ 
manded in return that Russia should at least pledge herself to respect the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire and to abandon &e Danubian provinces. 
Orloff refused; Buol remained firm, and the Russian diplomatist quitted 
Vienna saying, bitterly; “Since you make war impossible to us you might as 
well declare it against us.” The czar was furious at this ched^ and Austria 
concentrated a corps of troops on the Danube; on the 20th of April she signed 
a convention with Prussia by which the two mutually guaranteed each other’s 
possessions, German or non-German. All the small states of the confederatioii 
adhered to this convention, with the exception of Mecklenburg. 
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Aiter lUiQ desferaotion of tlie Turkish fleet at Sinoite, Austria sent Auasia a 
foedi note (August 8th, 1854), in which iflie demanded that the protection 
hitherto exercised by Bussia over Moldavia, Wallachia, and Servia should be 
replaced by that of the five powers; that the navigation of the Danube from 
its estuary should be freed from all restrictions; that the treaty of the 13th of 
July, 1841, should be revised by the high contracting powers in concert, and 
that Bussia should cease to claim the right of exercising an official protecto¬ 
rate over the snbjedts of the Sublime Porte, whatever the creed to which they 
might belong. Prussia and the diet approved; Bussia refused.'* 

There were dangers ahead, whichever side Austria might decide to uphold. 
The western powers might at any time influence affairs in Italy, to the extent 
of engaging the full strength of the Austrian Empire; Turkey had a suffi¬ 
ciently powerful military^force to be capable of sustaining an obstinate fight; 
and finally, came the consideration that Germany would actively oppose 
Austria, directly she declared herself to be in alliance with the powers hostile 
to Bussia, on account of her unquestionable friendship with that country. 
It was, however, assuredly to the interests of the kingdom that pe^ 
dionld be speedily restoretl, as the conditions of warfare were paralysing 
everything. 

In fact, what Austria had to consider was that an alliance with Bussia 
might draw down on her an attack from three sides; that neutrality and the 
maintenance of a passive attitude would mean the continuance of ai3 unen¬ 
durable situation, whereas she was in a position to bring strong pressure to 
bear upon Bussia with a view to restoring peace. These considerations were 
decisive for Austria when, on December 2nd, 1864, England and Prance con¬ 
cluded a treaty which at once came into operation. That it was intended to 
bring about peace is shown by the subsequent proceedings; the proposals 
agreed upon at the Vienna congress were once more laid Iwfore the Bussian 
ambassador in Vienna, who declared the readiness of the czar to treat for 
peace on their basis. 

How difficult the whole situation was for the Austrian monarchy is clearly 
shown by the two following circumstances: Sardinia now hastened to conclude 
a treaty with the western jmwers, and sent auxiliary troops to take an active 
part in the straggle; whilst Germany on the other hand declined the proposal 
to mobilise the allied forces and appoint a commander-in-chief. It was only 
agreed that the forces should bo kept in readiness for active fighting—but this 
measure was aimed not only against Bussia, bat also against toe western 
powers. This last condition was introduced at toe desire of Prussia, which 
had now reassumed a friendly attitude touanls Bussia. The motives for Sar¬ 
dinia's action were easily recognisable; she had held herself in readiness for 
an attack upon Austria, should that country join issue with Bnssia, and now 
sought not only to oblige toe western powers by this active sympathy in a 
great European question, but also to win for herself a place in toe “council 
of toe greater powers” and in all circumstances to have the opportunity of 
opposing toe policy of Austria. The attitude of Prussia is equally compre¬ 
hensible, making ose as she did of the situation in order to declare herself toe 
friend of Bussia. 

The death of the czar Bioholas seemed to be a favourable turning point in 
toe effort to secure peace, and toe conference of toe different states convened 
at Vienna in 1866 was expected to make use of it; but toe n^otiations proved 
fruitless, and Austria fell back upon the policy of neutrality. Ilie army was 
onoe more rednoed, and the 8(ffieme of a war of aggression upon Bussia uiaUy 
abandoned. Both parties in the strife desired the end of this hopeless strag> 
gle, and it only remained to find an occasion upon which it could be resigned 
without abatement of **milBaty honour.” The storming of Sebastopol by the 
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allies and the conquest of the Armenian fortress of Kars by the Eiissians 
offered a suitable occasion, since both armies had scored a victory. The Aus¬ 
trian government accordingly once more sent proposals for peace to St. Peters¬ 
burg in De<5ember, 1855; they were treated with consideration, but the peace 
conference was convened in Paris, instead of in Vienna. 

In accordance with the jieace concluded in 1856 Bussia had to resign her 
‘^protectorate over the^. Christians in Turkey and to give np the mouths of 
the Danube; the navigation of the Danube wiis declared fnM5, and the Black 
Sea ‘‘close<l^^ that is to say, no war ships of foreign powers should be per¬ 
mitted to make the voyfige of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. The con¬ 
ference at Paris had given the new French emperor, Napoleon ill, the oppor¬ 
tunity of successfully assuming the role 
of the arbiter of Europe, of joining 
opponents of Austria, and of 
crix)pling the latter^s inlluence.t? 


TJfK WAH OF ITALIAX INDEPENDENCE 
(1850 A. D.) 

At the silting of the C/ongress at 
Paris, on the 8th of April, Walewski, 
the French minister of foreign affairs, 
suddenly called attention to tlie situa¬ 
tion of the States of the Church and of 
the kingiiom of Naples, and to the 
dangers attendant on the oecuiiation of 
a gn^at part of Italy by the Austrian 
armie>s. Tln^ [>l(*nipoteniiaries of Aus¬ 
tria, Huol-Hclianensteiu and llubner, de- 
clare<l that they had no answer to make 
on these subjects, which were foreign to 
the congrtASs. Cavour asked to be heurd, 
and drew a very striking j)ict ure of the 
(HH’upatiou of the lioman statics by Aus¬ 
tria, an ocxmpation which had endured 
for the bust seven years. ‘‘The presmice 
of the Austrian trooj)S in the legations 
and in tlu! duchy of Purina,^' he added, 
“destroys the political equilibrium in 
Itiily and constitutes a veritable danger 
for Sardinia. It is our duty to point 
out to Europe the existence of a state of 
things so abnormal as that which results 
in the iudeliuite occupation by Austria 
of a great part of Italy.” 

Baron von llubner made a vehement reply. The Bussian plenipotentiary, 
Count OrlolT, could but lejoice to see ungrateful Austria called to account in 
her turn. This was only an exchange of ideas, but the Italian question had 
been brought forward and Cavour could write to one of his friends, “In three 
years we shrill have war.” 

We may pass rai)idly over the years 1857 and 1858, which saw the organisa¬ 
tion of the Danubian principalities into an administrative union, the signing 
of the convention for the free navigation of the Danube, and the death of old 
Badetzky, who wm I'eplaced by the archduke Maximilian (January 5th, 1858). 
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These two years were, properly speaking, a prepanition for the war of Italy, 
a diplomatic struggle with Piedmont preceding the armed struggle, Europe 
felt a presentiment of it. 4fter the Crimean War, France had approached 
sensibly nei^rer to Russia, who was herself drawing Prussia into her orbit, and 
in all the conferences of these two years we constantly see Russia, France, 
and Prussia voting against Austria and England. The Stuttgart interview 
between Napoleon 111 and Alexander II in 1857 still further aecentnated this 
situation. Cavour was advancing to his goal with an unheard of persistency, 
preparing fleehs, armie-s, finances, alliances, lancing against Austria the col¬ 
lection of the letters of Joseph de Maistre, in which the empire of the Habs- 
burgs is treated as the enemy of the human race, making every eft'ort to con¬ 
ciliate France, even to obtaining the 
vote, after the Oi'sini crime, of a 
disgraceful law against refugees. In " " ; 

July, 1858, he had that famous inter- ' . v, 

view with Napoleon III at Plom- , *fy. 

bieres in which war was decided on, ^ v V 

and on the Ist of January, 185!>, at a ’ > A ^ 

New Year’s reception, the emperor 
said to Baron von Hiibner, the am- 

our relations with your government 

are not so good as (hey were. I Iw^g i 

you to tell the emperor that my ]>er- , j 

soiial sentiments for him ai*e nii- ^ ^ 

Russia intended to leave Austria 
to her fate, England sent Lord ('owley 
to \"ienna to try to prevent a rupture be- 
tweeu Austria and Piedmont by eunees- 

sions from the former. BuoLBchauenstein , 

iisked if these coneessious gaarantee<l Aus- 

tria her possessions in Italy. Cavonr, 

sounded by Lord Cowley, answered that 

the dangers of war could only be averted 

by the creation of a separate national gov- ^ 

eminent for Lombardo-Yeuetia, the eessa- ' 'Y 

tion of the occupation of Romagna, and the 

establishment of constitutional institutions ^ 7“^ 

at Parma, Modena, and Florence. Russia « / JSH mm 

then proposed a congress, which w as ac- 

cepted on the 22nd of March by Austria, 

on the condition that it should lie preceded ^ 

by disarmament on the part of Piedmont. 'wGSR^. 

Napoleon III had, or feigned to have, some Pubtkhthal, TviiOL 

inclinations towards peace, which eutii’ely 

deceived Hiibner. Buol-Scjhanenstein, deceived by llubner, assumed the most 


PUBTKHTHAL, TYliOt. 


arrogant tone towards Piedmont; and finally, on the IJhh of Axmil, addreS8(Hi 
to her a haughty ultimatum, requiring disarmament within thi-ec days.^^ 
Napoleon’s New Year’s greeting was immediately appreciated at its right 
value by the military party in Vienna, whilst the Austrian diplomacy remained 
on the wrong track till almost the last moment. The immediate victim of 
imperial bnisquerie, Baron von Hiibner, to whom in Paris everyone gave the 
cold shoulder, lived so entirely without the circle of impending events, was so 
thoroughly out of touch with those who initiated the various movements, that 
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he wrote to Vienna that the address was a cordial effusion of the heart, such 
as might well occur among friends, whereof the brusque and outspoken manner 
need cause no uneasiness. This exposition of the famous words, much 
regret tliat our relations with your government are no longer as friendly as 
formerly,” was quite in accordance with the acumen which caused the ambas¬ 
sador to persuade a secret emissary of the military party that the colossal prep¬ 
arations for warfare, of which the latter collected constant proofs during his 
tour through Fiance, were of no consequence, as the emperor of the French 
was suffering from softening of the brain. Buol, too, thought that peace 
might yet be possible, until he was ordered to desiiatch the ultimatum to 
Turin. The existing contradictions pointed to war as sooner or later the only 
issue of the situation. At bottom Buol was also right in his conviction that 
the existence of constitutional Piedmont w as in itself apart from all else an 
iuvinciblc throat against the reign of Austrian absolutism in Italy, and not 
less right in his proclamation: Austria has carried the matter to such lengths 
that it is now an alternative of Austria supreme as far as the Alps, or Italy 
free as far as the Adriatic.” 

This was discovered by the Vienna military party, but, startled at them¬ 
selves and their own rashness, they equalised the profits by frittering the 
precious time in disconsolate hesitation, after they had precipitated the 
decision. For there was a moment w hen in all earnest Napoleon faltered from 
following his first step by his second; Cavour had to compel him to hold by 
his resolution, just as in the coup (Vital his companions, Morny and St. Arnaud, 
had been obliged to do. To accomi)lish this the Piedmontese minister used as a 
handle the ultimatum from Vienna, (he perein])U)ry nature of which gave him 
the opportunity to represent Austria in the light of the peace breaker, and 
thus declare existent the capita fwdiiis for which Fi'auce had pledged her aid. 
As a preliminary condition to a peace congress England had proposed the 
inhibition of the mobilisation of the volunteer corps. 

On the 20(h of April Napoleon telegraphed to Cavour, Accept at once; 
answer by telegraph,” and the Moniteur accepted in the name of France. 
Cavour was in despair, when he received news through Naples that theiiltima- 
tiuu dated the 19th, wiiich was to give him breathing time, w^as on its way 
from Vienna. On tlic 23d Baron Kellerspor/ handed it in at Turin; it con¬ 
tained the peiein])U)ry interpellation: ‘‘Will Pieiimont, within the space of 
three days, promise to place its army on the footing of peace and dismiss the 
volunteer corps!—yes or no.” With this declaration of war, which left the 
London proposal formally out of the question, Austria had bimied her boats; 
it now remaiiK'd only to let the action follow the threat, as thunder follows 
lightning. The Piedmontese army should have been sc^ittei'ed, before a 
Frenchman put his foot on Italian soil; the French corps could Uien have 
been auniliilated as they landed in troops or came down through the mountain 
passes. Instead of this, Gyulai let three days Ix^y oud the term assigned to 
Piedmont elapse before, on the 29th of April, he crossed tlio Ticino. Mean¬ 
while the first French soldiers came into Turin and Genoa, but only in quite 
small divisions; their debouchment troubled Gyulai as little as seven years 
later the Prussian^ pusliiug through the Bohemian mountains disturbed 
Benedok. In this case strong rainfalls and swollen rivers played the same 
part as the mists of Clilum played at Koniggriitz. Gyulai, without in the least 
concerning himself about the matter, allowed the allies to concentrate their 
forces, although it was not till May 20th, at the great reconnaissance at Monte¬ 
bello, that a division of the French under Forey came under fire. On the 
30tli, at Palestro, there was still only one Zouave regiment to support the 
Italians. Then on the 4th of June the battle of Magenta was followed by the 
over-hasty evacuation of Lombardy, and the battle of Solferino on the 24th of 
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Jane led to tlie meeting of the two emjieroi's at Villafranca, where, on July 
11th, the preliminaries of peace, including the loss of Lombardy to Austria, 
were signed, 

THE AVAIAi^CHE 

This hurried submission of Aiistria wiis in fact due, not so much to tlie 
result of the battles—of which Mjigenta at any rate cannot be considered as 
decisive, and even Soiferino can hardly pass as an overwhelming defeat, since 
the Flench had not won a foot of ground—^as to the anxiety arising from a just 
appreciation of the spirit of the country^ in addition to the suspicion, care¬ 
fully fostered by the French, that Prussia would use the continuance of the 
war to undermine Austria’s position in Frankfort. The fear of the disposi¬ 
tion of the i>eople took the greater hold, l)ecause, with the landing of the 
French at Lussin-Piccolo in the Quai uero Gulf on the 3rd and the bomt>ard- 
ment of Zaras, the war had approached that neighbourhood where from Fiume 
onwm‘ds along the magniticent Murie Louise road it could draw to it the 
Croatians and the other southern Blavs, Ko.viulh, Tiirr, and other 6migr6s 
were in Napoleon’s headcpiarters; an army ready to descend on the enemy’s 
coast would sifisuredly meet with ro opposilivm from the Croatians and Sm - 
vians, who were much disiiffected, and in Hungary would certainly light the 
flames of insurrection. The uuiversjd misery during a decade had foi the 
moment stilled the fierce luce-hatred of the Magyai’S and tho southern Blavs, 
which had reigiieil in 1849, That the i*eliection8 of the headquarters were not 
without grounds is shown by the remarkable arliido in tljo preliminaries, which 
assured to all those who had beem conqiroimsiid a general amnesty. As it 
was certain that 6 percent, of tho imperial Ausirian troops which had becui 
under tire—that is, 15,000 out of 250,000 men—had been taken prisoners, a nd 
that these were almost without exception Hungarians, Oroatiaas, or liaiians, 
we may Hud not only this decision but many others taken by Austria easilj 
comprehensible. 

The temper in tho heredit aiy lands disclosed a higher degree of resignation, 
but a bitterness no less int<‘ase. The niaiiIfe.sto of Laxenburg brought little 
improvement. At an unfortunate moim^nt the preamble greatly irritatcMi 
ili])loruatic sensibilities in foreign countries by the words: ^'^Our oldest and 
most natural allies have obstinately refused to recognise the fact that Austria 
should face the coming ev^ents, the significance of which increases ilaiJy, in 
full and undivided strength.” The conclusion s<d fortli a promise which was 
too indefinite to inspire new life into the general ajiathy; ‘ The blessings of 
p^^iice are doubly precious to me, ]><Hause Hiey will give me tlio ueccssaiy 
leisure to turu my attention and care more than ever to (iie successful discharge 
of the duties I have imposed upon myself, of developing the riclii^^, material 
and spiritual, of the kingdom, and so incrcitsing its well-being within ami its 
power without, as well as of ensuring the continuance of jieoce by timely im¬ 
provements in its laws and government. ” 

But week after w^eek ran by and nothing was done. At the end of July 
the Linz chamber of commerce addressed the following warning in its annual 
report to Bruck: ‘^The chamber has rej>eatedly declared that it confronts a 
gnive and by no means smiling future with confidence, because it relies upon 
the strength of the nation. These words are doubly true to-day. Day after 
day it grows plainer and events emphatically iirove that tho free development 
of intelligence, of public opinion, of assexsiation, of industry in tnule, of unions 
of the people, and of agricultural interests will be given every possible ojien- 
ing. The nation feels the need of a wider, more self-reliant development of 
Its powers; without this it will hardly be able to keep its place in competition 
with other nations. Upper Austria, because it loves its fatherland, struggles 

H. W.— TOL. XV, c 
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for progress; for true progress in all directions it will have the necessary 
spirit of self-sacrifice.’^ 

Again, on the 7th of August a sf^mi-ofllcial article written in Vienna 
lamented in the Augsburg AUgemine Zfdtung: ‘^The temper in Vienna is both 
depressed and irritable. licitweeu the emperor and his people a coterie lias 
intruded itself. After all, where are the followers of the concordat jKilicy 
and its consequences! How w^ofully in error are those who believe the con« 
cordat will be greeted with unanimous joy by the whole body of clergy! 
There are—apart from the inferior clergy wiio are delivered by the concordat 
into the hands of the ambitious and therefore hated bishops—many bishops 
who sliake their heads whenever the concordat is mentioned. [Nevertheless 
all possible efforts are being made to bring about a change of peiwiis in the 
principal ofiices, and unhapxiily not without succeas—-hence the ever-increas¬ 
ing despondency. There must be a change; the sound feeling of Vienna pro¬ 
tests with too much energy against the present staU? of things, and public dis- 
Iileasure manifests itself too unmistakably to reimiin much longer unattended 
with result In this fact lies at the moment the ( unhappily) sole hope of 
improvement” 

At hist on August 22nd the Winter Zeitung announced the longed-for dis¬ 
missal of Bach and Kern pen. The latter was simply ])ensioned; the former 
may have regarded his nomination as mnbassador in liome as an advancement, 
for this over-siilaried post ])assed as the first in Austrian diplomacy after that 
of minister of foreign affairs. Bruck’s restless but somewhat fruitless mnbi- 
tion accomplished the dismissal of Toggenbnrg at the same time, and demanded 
the unwarrantable suspension of the ministry of commerce, whose agenda 
were distributed among the diffeient departments of financHS foreign and do¬ 
mestic. The avalanche came with a rush, aftc]’ the first impetus luul once 
been given; but who would have believed that, fully twelve years later, no¬ 
body would yet have an idea which direction, once sid. in motion, it was likely 
to take? 

TilE OCTOBEK DIPLOMA (1860 A.D.) ; THE FEBRUARY PATENT (1861 A.D.) 

After some lioiiitatioii the emperor luidertook a series of reforms tending 
gmdually to introduce the constitutional idgime into his stat<\s. He first 
created a strengthened Beichsmth, or imperial council (March fith, 1800)— 
tliat is to say, he mldod to his ordinary council thirty-eight members taken 
from among the notables, and representing the different eouutrie^s of the em¬ 
pire; they were to employ themselves with the finances and general legislation. 
This assembly, which was purely consultative, had no right of initiative. It 
was but a small concession in face of the hopes and demands of the peoples. 
Finally, these were listened to. Goluchowski, a Galician nobleman, and con¬ 
sequently a stninger to the cpiarrels between Germans and Hungarians, wjis 
summoned to the ministry, and with his help the diploma of the 20th of Octo- 
l)er (Oktoberdiplom) was elalmrated. This was the charter of the new liberties. 
The following is a summary of it: 

Henceforth the sovereign exercised the legislative power in concert with 
the diet and witli a Reiciisrdth composed of delegates from the diets. The com¬ 
petence of the Eeidisrath extended to legislation coucerning interests common 
to all the countries of the empire—finance, commerce, communication, and war. 
Other matters W'ere the province of the diets. All citizens were equal before 
the law as regards religious creed, financial burdens, and military service. 
The number of members of the Beichsrath reached about one hundred; the 
ministries of the interior, of justice, and worship were suppressed. The diets 
still remained organised on the principle of privileged castes. 
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The task of applying and developing the principles comprised in the 
diploma of the 20th of Octolx^r was confided to the minister Schmerliiig; he 
completed it by the patent of the 26th of February, 1861. Like Bach or 
Metternich, his first object was to maintain the preponderance of tlie Germanic 
element; he aimed at applying to Austria the parliamentary theories wdiich 
are suitable only to homogeneous states. He created two chambers. That of 
the lords comprised princes^ great land ownei-s, prelates, and eminent men 
appointed by the sovei'oign. The chamber of deputies comprised 343 mem¬ 
bers elected by the provincial diete and distributed thus: Hungary, 83; Ti^au- 
sylvania, 20; Croatia-Slavonia, 9; Dalmatia, 5; Bohemia, 54; Moravia, 22; 
Silesia, 6; Loww and Upper Austria, 28; Salzburg, 3; Styria, 13; Oarinthia, 
5; Oarniola, 6; 6 for Istria and '^Fineste, 38 for Cialicia, 5 for Bukowina, 12 for 
the ^Pyrol and Vorarlberg. Tiie suppressed ministries were iwtorerl and the 
attributes of the central parliament enlarged at the exixmse of the provincial 
diets. 

The hopes to which the (.Ictober diploma had given rise among the federal¬ 
ists were reduced to nothing. Yet it conld not be imagined that the Hunga¬ 
rians w’ould 8(?1] their autonomy so cheaply ami consent to delitH^rate on the 
interests of their kingdom with the Venetians, the Hloveiies, and the Poles. 
Their deputies were only to sit when the common interests of the whole mon¬ 
archy were in (piestion; their x>resence constituted tlio full Rcichsrath; in 
their abstmee there Wiis a restriirted parliament in which the other gioups 
occu])ied themselves with questions beyond the eom])eteriey of their owm 
diiis. Thus the centralist miaiste!* managed to get l id of the principle of a 
dual government. On the other hand, he organi^K^d all the i)rovincial diets on 
a uniform model, but with an electoral system scientifically constructed to stifle 
the Slav majorities under the German minoriticiS. This system replaced the 
representation of the estates by that of interests; it admitted three curise of 
eh^ctors: the great laud ow ners, the citizens of the towns, and the pcasjints of 
tlie country districts. Tlie large pro])(jrties Ixlonging to aristocratic families 
which held them in fee from the dynasty; the towns wdiere, even in non-Ger¬ 
man districts, there are numerous Germanic colonies, were especially favoured. 

The elective circles wore distributed in the most arbitniry fashiou; in 
Bohemia, for example, tlie Slav towuis liad a de])uty for every 12,020 electors, 
wdiilst the German towns hjul one for every 10,315. In the rural circles the 
Slavs hiul a deputy for every 53,200 iuhaliitaiits, whilst the German circles 
bad one for every 40,800 electors. The German town of Keichenberg, with 
19,000 inhabitants, IukI three dejiuties, whilst tlie Hlav town of Prague, with 
lo0,000 inliabitants, had onh^ ten. Cerfoin (lerman towns were constitutf^d 
IIS veritable rotten boroughs. The German borough of l^irchen, wdth 500 
inhabitants, had a deputy; the Hlav town of Ivhuino, with 8,000 inhabitants, 
had not a single one. In shoi t, this electoral system was a veritable de(‘e])ti()n! 

After the constitution of February the peoples of 11 k‘ eminre were divided 
as to whether or not they should aecofit it by s^mding deputies to the new 
lieichsrath. Venetia, Hungary, Transylvania, and (hx)atia refused to let them¬ 
selves be represented there; 140 deputies (more than a third) were miasing 
out of 343; We can wait,^^ said Sclimerling, }>j‘oudly. But all his dijilomacy 
w^as unavailing against the obstinacy of the Hungarians. 

Hungarian constitution, I can treat only on the basis of 
the Hungarian constitution,^^ DeAk invariably answered to all the proposals of 
the Viennese s^tesmen, even when Schmerling had succeeded in attracting 
the l^nsylvania deputies to Vienna. The Hungarian diet, convoked at Pest 
in April, 1861, refused all oompronuses; some of the rigorous lawyers even 
affected not to recognise Francis Joseph, because he had never been crowned. 
In countries possessing historic rights the coronation is not merely a religious 
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ceremony; it is a mutual contract in wliich the sovereign makes an oath 
acknowledging the historic rights of the kingdom; hence the importance which 
the Czechs and Magyars attach to it. The legists, not recognising the un¬ 
crowned king, wished to vote only a resolution; Dedk persuaded them to 
draw nx) an address. In this document, remarkable for its lucidity and its 
logic, he appeals to the historic rights of the kingdom. 

^^Thc funchimcutal condition of our political life and of our national inde¬ 
pendence,’^ it said, ^4s the legal autonomy and the independence of our coun- 
tiy. Our first duty is to consecrate all our faculties to obtaining that Hungary 
shall remain Hungary and keop her constitutional rights. We solemnly 
declare that we can 8acrifi<‘e to no consideration, to no interest, the rights de¬ 
rived from treaties, laws, royal letteis, and coronation oaths.” It claimed the 
execution of the laws of 1818 and of the engagements undertaken in the Prag¬ 
matic Sanction. The government of Vienna tliought it could daunt the Hun¬ 
garians by force. The diet was diasolvcd (August 22nd). The aasemblies of 
the comitals were fo/bidden, royal eoininissioners were substituted for the 
refrjictory OhcrgeH})an'tw; but flio Mjigyars |>ersisted in their resistance, even 
when Schmeriing had siicceed<‘d in attnicting to Vienna the deputies of Tran¬ 
sylvania. 

Bohemia wiis scarcely more satisfied than Hungary. She complained with 
reason of tho iniquity of the electoral system granted by S<*hmerliiig; she sent 
her deputies to the lleichsrath, but only with the reservation of all the rights 
of tlie kingdom. After 1863 they eeased to take part in the debates of this 
assembly. The only liV)erty for which thanks wei'e due to Schmeriing was 
tliat of the i)rcas; but the Slavs profited little by it. In Bohemia and Mo- 
nwia, within the space of three .veal's, fourte<3n Czecli journals sliared lietween 
them sixty one months of iinprisenmcnt, simple or severe (with fasting and 
irons), and 21,500 lloriiis in tiin^s. 


THE roLiarr ixHxrRKrxrroN (w^im a.d.) 

The insurrection of Russian Poland in 1863 provoked an intense ferment 
in Galicia and plunged the Vienna cabinet into s«3rious embarrassments. Its 
attitude wjis very ambiguous. Whilst Prussia concluded a military convention 
with Ruvssia against the insurgent's, Recliberg, then minister of foreign afiairs, 
Xvrescuved IMachiavelliau caution towards both parties. Napoleon ITT, in 
symtiathy with the Poles, had reckoned on Austria for a campaign against 
Russijt and IVussia. He wished to helx> the Vienna cabinet to resume Silesia 
and secure to Austria tlic Hanubian Principalities in exchange for Venetia. 
Tliesc iirojeets were neither understood nor like<l at Vienmi. The government 
of the emx)eror Francis confined itself to addressing dixdomatic notes to St. 
Petersburg and finally xfiaced Galicia in astate of siege. This ambiguous con¬ 
duct irritated to a singular degree not only the Poles but also their congeners 
of Bohemia and Moravia, who were more inclined to symxiathise with the 
Polish revolution than with tho Muscovite autocracy. 

The work of Schmeriing Wiis not of the kind which is destined to endure. 
In 1865 the emperor undertook a journey to Pest in order to come to an 
undei'sbinding with the Hungarians; ho gave them a new chancellor and dis¬ 
missed Schmeriing. The pai tisiins of x>arliamentaiy Gennanism lamented, but 
in the provinces the joy wtvs immense. Prague, Pest, and Ijcmberg were 
illuniinatod. Schmeriing was replaced by Belcredi, a Moravian by origin and 
far less enthusiastic than his predeceasor for the hegemony of the German 
nationality. The diets of the great Slav countries, Bohemia and Galicia, 
allowed themselves; grateful for the change of ministry and liastcned to react 
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a^inst the germanising measures of the preceding cabinet; in Galicia, for 
instance, the Polish language was introduced into all the schools^ 

On the 20th of Seiitcmbcr the emperor publisiied a manifesto suspending 
the constitution of the 26th of Februaiy, 1861, in order to arrive at a new or- 
gauisation which might satisfy all the nationalities. The imperi:il coiuunl, or 
Reichsrath, was iadehnitely prorogued. Couut Belcredi’s plan was to group 
the countries according to their language and origin in several states, to give 
them comiilete autonomy for their internal affairs, and to reserv^o such mattei'S 
as were of common interest to a central parliament; but if the CVechs and 
Poles applauded this plan the Germans and the Hungarians would not hear of 
it. The Germans wished to pn^ser\ e Schmerling’s system while perfecting it 
in the direction of liberty. The Hungarians, in the name of the ‘‘continuity 
of the law,^’ demanded the prcUniinai;/ rc-cstahlishmeni; of the constitution of 
1848, with a responsible ministry; then only would the Dedkists consent to a 
revision of the fundamental laws for the purpose ef finding out how they might 
be made to agree with lielcredi’s plan. This amounted to dualism already 
designed, prepared, and stiperx)osing itvsell* on the equality of the races in a 
liberal confederation. 

The Ilungariaji diet met on the bih of l)eceml>er, 1865. In it Dedk had an 
enormous majorit 3 \ He obtained the vote of an address demanding the nomi- 
iiatiuii of a responsible Hungarian miuistiy which should alone 1x5 qiialitied 1o 
propos<5 such modifications as were deemed necessary. It Wius impossilde to 
com<5 to an agreement. Count Belcredi recoiled before the certaint}' of dis* 
pleasing the Slavs by accepting tlio propos^Ml flualisin. After long debates, 
which lasted till February, 1866, the diet was adjourned. Defik repeated 
Schincrling\s ])hrase, “We can wait.” The terrible year of Kbniggratz waste 
abridge this effort, and the Bclcrc<li ministry simi)ly l>eai‘S in history the name, 
“ministry of the susi)ensiou” 


TJIE SCHLES^VKMIOIiJTKII^ QUESTION (18(J;MS<5C) 

Prussia had not lost the memory of the hiuniliatiou of Olnuitz; she aspired 
only to take her nivengc. and to place hci’self at the head of Germany. It 
must be acknowledged that this r61e suited her better than it did her rival; for, 
except in the duchy of Posen and in some [)arts of Silesia, the Prussian state 
is purely German. King William, crowned 1861, hiui found in Bismarck tJie 
minister of that policy which was to bring Prussia to the apoge <5 ef her power. 
Prussia and Austria both endeavoured range Geniiaiiy under their domina¬ 
tion, wliilst at Dresden Beust was iin^iniiig a triad in which the little king¬ 
doms would have formed a counterpoise to tlie two great empires. 

Without hero going into all the efforts of Austria to secure the hegemony, 
let us only rememl>er that she proposed the drawing up of a uniform code of 
civil proceflure for jUI Germany; this project fell to the ground. In August, 
1863, the emperor Francis Joi^eph convoked the German [princes at Fmnkfort. 
to elal^rate a plan of fedenil reform; the German sovereigns met in the hall of 
the Rdmer; the king of Prussia alone refused to appear. Francis Joscq>b 
wislied to secure for his dynasty the perpetual presidency of the directory of 
the German Confederation; he wished to obtain that in case of war Germany 
should intervene to guarantee him in his possessions situated outside the con¬ 
federation. This is not the place to relate how the question of Schleswig Hol¬ 
stein developed. Germany has always coveted this half Danish, half German 
province, the possession of which secures large outlets for her navy. In 1863 
the king of Denmark thought the time had come in which Schleswig, whhih 
had hitherto formed a part oi Holstein, might be definitely incorporated with 
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hift kingdom. The diet protested and caused Holstein to be occupied by the 
federal troops. Eechbcrg was at this time Austrians minister of foreign affairs, 
and in 1863 he had declared that it was not his intention to raise the question 
of nationalities—a question to be dreaded by Austria more than any other 
power. However, he allowed himself to be drawn by Bismarck into under¬ 
taking the wuzure in the name of the confederation and in concert with Prus¬ 
sia. Twenty thousand Austrians, co-operating with the Prussian a^n 3 ^ 
attacked tlie Danes (January 27th, 1864). The two armies, in spite of the 
heroism of the Danes, gained an ejisy victory. Rear-Admiral Tegetthoff flew 
the Austrian flag with honour in the North ^a, and by the Peace of Vienna, 
on the 30th of October, 1864, King C'hristian IX yielded all his rights over 
Bchleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg to the conquerors. 

But if it had been easy to win tins booty it wjus less easy to divide it. It 
was evident that the du(4nes were too remole from Austria to admit of her 
usefully possessing them either wholly or in part. Prussia offered to buy her 
right of possession. Or the 14th of August, 1865, the CV)nvention of Gastein 
W{is signed. Austria ce<h^d the duchy of Lauenburg to Prussia for 12,500,000 
francs. It hjis been calculatiHl that this was about 140 francs for each inhab¬ 
itant. Austria kept Holstein while Prussia reserved Schleswig for herself. 
The small states protested in vain against this immoral convention, which eom- 
pletcily disregarded the rights of Germany. A little later I^nssia offered 
300,000,000 francs for the cession of the duchies; Austria refused, but sub¬ 
jects for chicanery were not lacking to the statesmen of Berlin: they com¬ 
plained of the over-lilKual administration of Austria in Holstein, they raised 
claims to intervene in that administration./ Friedrich Giehne^hiis descrilx's 
the situation at this time: 

Giehiw\H YUno of ihe i^itnntion 

After the war cloud in the north seeme<l for tlu^ time to have blown over, 
one firuls oneself again Liee to face with the Hcldeswig-Holstein question, whieh 
lay behind the cloud, and again one is driven to wonder at the innoceiu^e 
which allowed itsidf to become responsible for tliis complicu.tion. If the mat¬ 
ter l)e regarded without prejudice, it will appear far simpler. L<^t lus, for 
example, suppose that some one from the far west of America came over to 
Europ(!>, some one who had heanl absolutely nothing about the matter, and 
that he wsis appointed arbitrator; he woulil put a number of questions, in 
order to h^arn how the matter stood, and tliere would be some such dialogue 
jis the following: 

“ Has the war against Denmark then been conducteil in the muno of Prus¬ 
sian claims to Schleswig-Holstein!^^ 

^^No; there has been no thought of such a thing; nor indeed in that ease 
would Austria have hiul any possible reason for ])articipating in the war.^^ 

^^What then was the actual cause of the war! 

‘^Well, for one thing, the right of the German Confederation to Holstein; 
for another, the sepanition of the Danish succession from that of Schleswig- 
Holstein, which descends to the duke of Augustcubiirg.'^ 

then it appears this claim has lH?cn renounced—or is it handed over to 
Piaissia! 

Neither; but Count Bismarck now declares that the king of Denmark has 
been the one and only lawful duke of 8(*hleswig-Holstein.^' 

then Count Bismarck will, by right of succession, reinstate him in 
the dukedom ! 

*^Not so much that, so they seem to say in Berlin; we will rather draw the 
other conclusion—that rightfully Denmiirk should retire from the dukedom, 
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and consequently endorse by means of this registration the one valid and just 
course.^' 

^‘Oh, then Denmark has resigned the dukedom to Prussia! 

<^Not so, but to Prussia and Austria, jointly; only, Prussia now desires 
that, in a spirit of benevolent oomnide^iip, Austria sliould resign her part of 
the claim and so leave the wliole/^ 

^^Then Austrians i»)int claim is not denied by Prussia! 

<^By no means; l^russia's claim would in that ciuse also be invidid.^^ 

‘‘Good; but where are they then at issue! ” 

“Why, lx*C 4 iuse Austria can se<' no reason for blindly giving up her right 
to Prussia, and Prussia makes this a cause of olfence.’’ 

“And how has Count Bismarck sought lo peisuiuie Austria to renounce 
her right in favour of Prussia! 

“Until now, only by attacks in the pa}Krs, threals of war, of joining forces 
with Austrians enemies, besides denying Austria entrance to the German 
ZollvereinP^ 

“Well, that is certainlv a strangekiTid of (aptatio henevolchtiw. Count Bis¬ 
marck hiis taken a radically wrong road for his purpose, lie should read the 
fable of the storm wind, wliich tries to tear the traveller^s mantle from him: 
the more violently the wind lilows, (he closer the wanderer wraps his cloak 
around him. Count Bismarck would in his place do the siimc; how comes it 
then that he exiK'cts anything else in another ! 

THE SEVEN WKKKS^ WAR OF IBM 

If Bismarck hoard such admonitions as this, lie did not heed them. The 
point at issue was far more vital than any question to the rulemhip, or 
other atfaii's, of Schleswig-Holstein; it had to do with the leadersliip of the 
Germanic nations. Should Austria still aspire to her old-time snxireinacy, or 
could Prussia challenge that suprcimicy and make good the challenge! That 
was really tlie question that underlay all the trivialities of the Schleswig- 
Holstein dispute; and it aa as a question that could never b(^ definitely settled 
except by the verdict of war. Ejich party felt this, and each prepared for the 
contest.Austria armed, but Prussia was far superior to lier in military 
organisation; she had bedsides a secure alliauije with the young kingdom of 
Italy, impatient to actpiiro Venetia, to whom she promisi‘d a large subsidy. In 
vain did Napoleon IH attempt to s^^ltle the (jue>iti(m (»f the duchies and that of 
Venetia by means of a congnm He was no more suca 3 ssful thaii he had iK^en 
in the affairs of Poland, 


The Battle of Klmipf/rdtz 

Austria felt both her honour and her military iiride to be at stake. Gen¬ 
eral Gablenz Avas commissioned to convoke the diet of Holstein in order to 
learn the wishers of the country on its future fate. Bismarck declared that the 
Ikmveution of Gastein had been violate<l; he occupied Holstein and mobilised 
the Prufpian army. The small state.8 of Germany declared against Prussia, but 
she rapidly occupied Hesse, Saxony, and Hanover (June, 1866). Baden, 
Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg held their own, but struggled feebly; Ihilysent her 
fleet to the Adriatic and her trooj>8 to the Quadrilateral. Tlie Prussians 
entered Bohemia. It was a lightning campaign. Benedek, tlie commander 
of the Austrian forces, instead of occupying Saxony, had awaibnl the enemy 
beyond the defiles of Bohemia; his lieutenants, Clam-Galatz and Gablenz, 
were successively defeated at Jicin and Nachod on the 26tb and 27th of June; 
he himself concentrated his troops near Kbniggratz (Kralove llradec) and the 
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village of Sadowa. A great battle was fought on the 3rd of July; it cost the 
Austrians 20,000 prisoners, IGO cannon, 18,000 dead and wounded; Prague 
and a great part of Bohemia were occupied by the Prussians, whose officers, 
disgnisfkl as photographers and ped<llers,had carefully studied the topography 
the year before. The road to Vienna lay open and the enemy marched on that 
capital by way of Moravia./ 

On the day of the battle itself the most contradictory reports were received 
and discussed with feverish excitement. It wjis felt that the destiny of Aus¬ 
tria was at stake; men were preparing for bad news; but the dreadful tidings 
received on the morning of the 4tli of July—^Hhe army of the north no longer 
exists”—8urpaas(Mi all that had l>een feaml. But to yield, to sue for peace, 
was out of the question, at legist with the Prussians; it was prefeiable, if Aus¬ 
tria’s own strength were not sufficient, to continue the fight with foreign assist¬ 
ance, even at the price of the greatest sacrilices. 

Wliere this might be looked for and in what direction the sacrifices had to 
be made was not far to scc^k. Italy must be aiipeascd by the abandonment of 
Venice and an attempt made to involve Napoleon in the war. To give way 
as regarded Italy was, from the military standpoint, quite xiossible, since, on 
the battlefields between the Adagio and the Mincio, the ancient renown of the 
Austrian arms had heen ujiheld and even a great victory gained with an 
inferior forc>o. It is true that, according to the agreement of the 8th of Ajiril, 
Victor Emmanuel could not conclude i>eace without the consmit of Prussia; 
but if Napoleon d(*mand(Kl it, would it bo povssiblo to refuse him! If one 
looked closely at the manner in which the Italians conducted the war, were 
there not observable distinct traces of disinclination, discord, and a lunging 
for peace! South of the Alps tln‘re were at any rate no visible signs of the 
powerful energy and unity wliich governed the lh‘iissian plan of campaign. If 
Moltke’s proposjils had 1 kx*ii listened to, the Italians would have crossed the 
fortresses of the Quadrilateral whiidi stood in their way or gone round them 
and directed their advance on German Austria with the utmost Bx>eed. Be¬ 
sides this, volunteers under Garibaldi ought, in accordance with the proposal 
whi(;h Tlmlom addressed to Tia Marmoia on the 17th of June, to have landed 
on the Dalmatian shores to penetrate inb) Hungary and entice that country to 
r<d)el, a task to which a corps of refiigi^s formed by Klapka in Prussian 
Silesia would have contributed from the north. 

As Tlsedom rightly stated, blows like those would have struck not merely 
at the liml>s but at the lieart of the Austrian monarchy, and would have 
made the victory of Italy and its result, the Jicquisition of Venetia, final and 
irrevocable. However, La Marmora would not listen to those counsels; he 
thonglit them dangerous, and In^sides felt it an insult that he should ^eeei^ e 
orders from Berlin. Ho w;is no longer in Florence when he received Usedom’s 
note and no longer prime minister. He Inxd surrendered that officxj to Eicasoli 
and the ministry of foreign atfairs to Visconti Veuosta, who, up to that time, 
had been ambassador at Constantinople—that he might himself take command 
of the army. The important document followed him to the headquarters at 
Cremona and ho received it on the 19th, just as he was on the point of sending 
the declaration of war to Mantua. However, instead of seriously considering 
the matter, ho put it aside in a bad temper, and even after a second demand 
he did not consider it worth a reply. He had his own plan of camptiign, and 
saw no occasion to let himself be diverted from it 

However, even in the It4ilian camp, the voices worthy of note were not at 
one with him. Whilst he adhered to the opinion that the Austrians must be 
first enclosed in their fortresses and that then only could further operations 
with the remaining forces be considered, Cialdini, in conformity with the 
Prussian plan, wished to press forward over the nether Po, to the east of the 
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fortresses. The consideration which the latter general enjoyed was so great 
and his unyielding nature so well known that La Marmora thought it best to 
lesiv'o him a free hand; thus he gave him the leaderahip over one of the four 
divisions which wem to take the field, assigned to him his position on the 
nether Po close to Ferrara, and settled with him that they should mutually 
support each other by a strong demonstration if Cialdini crossed the Po or Ija 
Marmora the Mincio. But they e:une to no agreement as to what each was to 
accomplish and who was to be lirst to attempt the crossing of the river. Each 
privately reserved the honour for hims«*lf. 

Lii Marmora himself commandi d three divisions, which were compo.sod of 
at least one hundre<l and twenty thousand men, under the lejidership of 
Dnrando, Cucchiari, and lioeca. t'ialdini’s one div ision was at lesrst as strong 
as two of the others put together; so that tlie Italian army consistctl of more 
than two huudi-ed thousand men. To these the Austrians under the archduke 
Albert could not oppose half the uuinlx'r; .although the whole army of the 
south amounted on pap. r to one hundred and ninety thou.sand men, less than 
half of them, perhaps sex enty-rtve or eightj -five thousiiud, hful remained to 
take the field. Were it only on account of the siuidlness of this number. La 
Marmora believed that ho had no rciuion io fear an attack; besides. Nigra 
announced from Paris ou the 15th of .Tnh that the Austrians, svs ho knew on 
the iK'st authority, would .shun a. battle. Notwithstanding ^he vigorous pro- 
te.st of the king, who was keenly sensible of the danger of tliis supposition, on 
tfie 2;ird he resolved to oroas the iMincio and to leave Cucchiari to oksorvo 
Mantua on his right, to push with the left wing, Diiramlo’s, l)ct.ween Peschiera 
and Verona, and to advance the cent re (nnder Kocea) towards the west'and 
across the .Vdige, that he might there join hands with Cialdini, who intended 
to cross the Po during the night of the 2.5th. 

T/ie Battle of (’nsioaza 

Those in the Italian oaiup had no idea that at this moment Archduke 
Allmrt, with the whole of liis army, was alreiuly on the uplands eastward from 
Pe.schiera to Verona, and ready for the battle. The preparations to convey 
the army quickly acrf)S.s the Adige into this position had Ixen all made witix 
the greatest secrecy, and the measures had succeeded perfectly. Tlie edge of 
the chain of hills reaches from Valeggio on the JMiucio northeastward to Hom- 
macarapiigna and thence northward to Bussolenga on the Adige, just at the 
south of Sommacampjigna. A’^illafranca lie-s iu the plain; midway between 
Somraacampagna and Vallegio is Chistozza., on the Tione, a rivulet which here 
cuts through the Tiplaiid and runs onward into the plain. Duraudo and his 
division had marched north from Valeggio into the upland and were having a 
fight with the Austrians which somewhat scattered his forces, a’liey did not 
allow him to cross the Tione, and finally threw him back on the Mincio. The 
most important, and hottest fight and that iu which success varied most took 
place at Custozza, which was scA eral times taken and lost. Whilst the fight 
at this place was at its fiercest, the greater part of liocca’s corps was close by 
to the southeast, near Villafranca, which it had reached early in the morning 
Goito, However, after having sustained a tremendous charge 
or the Austrian cav^iy, it remained idle the whole day, iu spito of the press¬ 
ing entrcati^of Bixio, who oormiianded one of the divisions, and of the crown 
pnnee Humbert, that they might be permitted to strike a blow. 

Towards evening, and after the Austrians had taken Custozza by storm, a 
second attack upon Villafranca was attempted. The Italians repulsed it, but 
^ronowcompell^ to abandon their position and with drums beating marched 
oack to the Mincio. In the afternoon La Marmora himself had entirely lost 
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his head; he left tlie battlefield and went to Goito, two miles and a half from 
Custozza. It is said that the king had opposed his orders and was perhaps 
even respousibhj for Rocca’s inaction. 

Painful m this defeat must have been to Italian pride, the loss was not 
great. One only of the four corps was beaten; the three otliers were entirely 
or almost entirely unweakened. The enemy ^s loss amounted to scarcely two 
hundred—less than that of the Italians. In a toUil of some eight thousand this 
is not saying much; Ix^sides, the Austrians would feel the diminution much 
more than thoir opi)onents. There was no need whatever for La Marmora 
to retire farther tluin the western bank of the Mincio, and if he gave orders 
to withdraw behind the Po he was chiefly induced to do so by anger. Cialdini 
liad announce<l tliat, after the unfortunate issue of the birttle at Custozza, he, 
for his part, w ould remain on the southern bank of the Po, and that he liad 
begun to etfeet the return of the troojjs which liad crossed. On more mature 
consideration, and when it was known that the archduke Albert w as not ad- 
vancing, the retreat won suspendc'fl and the army remaineil at Oglio. Cial- 
dini, who had gone back to Modena, also returned to his former position; 
and at Parma, on tlie 29th of July, ho iK'rsoiially promised the general in 
command tliat Jio would once more do all in his power to cross. 

Notwitiistanding this, La Marmora refused to retain command of the 
army. Meanwhile Cialdini w’ould not aceeiit it. Thus dissension and con¬ 
fusion reigned in the It/alian cam}) and the Austrians w'oro at liberty to w ith- 
draw tluur trcKips fi'om Venotia unmolestiMl and unobserved by the enemy, 
and to lead them to join the army of the north. When, after the battle of 
Koniggratz, the command to do this was issued from Vienna, the Itolians 
wore so far away from the enemy tliat witli tlie best will in the world they 
would no longer have been able nuiterially to hinder it. 


Napoleon's Interveniwn (1866 A,D,) 

XevortlK'less, there is no doubt that the retreat of the army of the south 
naturally implied the renunciatiou of Venule ; for it w'as to be exjieeted that 
tlio Italians, when informed of it, would follow, and even cross the fron¬ 
tiers of Oermau Austria. There was only one means of preventing this, and 
Francis Joseph availed himself of it. On the 5th of July he ceded his Italian 
possessions to the emperor Napoleon, and jusked him to mediate a peace be¬ 
tween him and Victor Emmanuel, not. meaning j^eace with Prussia too; on the 
contrary, he now intended to fall upon t his enemy with all his force and lioped 
that Napoleon would be on liis side in the struggle. But the French emiieror 
W 51 S neitlier prepared nor disposed for war. Thus he only accepted the Aus¬ 
trian invitation under the couditioii that his mediation should also extend to 
Prussia. Ho took as a basis the proi>ositions which he had brought forw^ard 
in his letter of the Tltli of July, and since in these the maintenance of Aus¬ 
trian infiuenco in Germany and (excluding Venice) the integrity of the Aus¬ 
trian monarchy were declared for, Francis Josepli consented, well persiuuled 
that Prussia would refuse to submit to those conditions and thus still force the 
emperor into a war. 

The rejoicing w Inch broke out iu Paris in consequence of the turn affairs 
had hiken was on a vast scale. The streets were resplendent with decorations 
in tricolour. The em|>eror\s triumph was celebrated by a brilliant illmnina- 
tiou of the capital—the servile newspapers bo;isted of the glory and power of 
Prance in the most extravagant tone. Napoleon himself hastened to inform 
Victor Emmanuel of the event. Thus on the 5th he telegraphed: The Italian 
army has had an opportunity of sliowing its valour; therefore further blood¬ 
shed is useless, and by agi'eement w ith me Italy can easily obtain Venice. I 
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am writing to the king of Prussia to propw^ to him, as well as to your maj¬ 
esty, an armistice which may serve as a preliminary to negotiations for peace, 

This news was like a thunderbolt to the sense of honour of all patriotically 
disjKKsed Italiana Venice was to be united to the mother country, not as 
having been won by her own strength, but as a prestuit at the hands of a 
powerful protector; peace was to be concluded, not at the price of her own 
blood, but by the betrayal of Prussia, To La Marmora hiinsidf it was ex¬ 
tremely painful that Na^i^leon should prevent the advance of Prussia at the 
cost of tlie honour of Italy. He called it degrading to receive Venice as a 
present from Prance, and feaied that by this step the army would Ic^ all 
prestige and Italians would Iwome ungovernable, Entu on the 5tli itself, 
Visconti Venosta had it plainly declared in Paris i hat Italy would not suspend 
hostilities without the cons<nit\)f Prussia, and skilfully took advantage of the 
opportunity to add that the surrender of southern Tyrol was also required. 
Ricasoli, biirning with shame at the thought of the part ho was being {isked 
to play, was even detcruiincd on war with Fmnce, if, as the French diplomats 
weix^ threatening, the latter were to regard Venice jus her own property and 
forbid the entrance of the Italians; for which purpose, as the French ambiis- 
SJidor is said to have scornfully dc dared, all (hat was needed was the despatch 
of one corporal and four men. 

In bonouniblc fasliion expression was at once given to these resolutions. 
On the 5th of July itself, (^laldini was ordere<l to attack thertc at 
Rorgoforte ou the south bank of ilm Po, and the following night compelled 
its (^va<'uation. During the Jiight of the 8th thrtH> bridges were thrown across 
the river, and early in the morning begai\ tlie cimsing of eighty 1 honsand men. 
The despatch of (laribaldi to Ilnngjiry was also I'esolved in the council of min¬ 
isters, though this plan wjus never executed. Cialdini luid now to endeavour 
at any cost to overtake the retreating Austrians; but this was a dilhcnlt task, 
and with the utmost efTorts it could only be fulfilled in so far that Medici 
came up witli tlie enemy on the 21st of July to tlie nortli of Rassano, and 
hurled him back in triumphant battle. At the same time (laribjildi with his 
volnnteei-H invaded the T>n)l from the Mestern side of the lake of Garda, and 
the two generals hop(*<l to join hands in Trent. 

The Fica fight at TAmi 

Th(‘ tleet also was tested to the utmost; within (ught days, so Ricasoli de¬ 
manded of Admiral Pci‘sano, the enemy’s tleet must be destroyed and Istria 
occupied. Not without rcjison did ho cJilculate on a brilliant, victory over 
the Austrians by sea. Phiormons sums, about 800,000,000 franco, had been 
expended on the fleet during the last live years, and twenty-four ironclads 
could be opposcKi to the enemy’s seven. The Italian fleet was jilso superior to 
that of their advers^irics in wood<ui steamboats; only in regard to sailing ves¬ 
sels did the latter have the advantage. But in these triiiTn[>haiit (alculations 
they forgot that number is of much lexs consequence on sea than on land. 
They were ignorant of the unpardonable carelessness with which the equip¬ 
ment of their own fleet had been carried out; they did not know the indefati¬ 
gable attention with which Tegetthoff, the opposing adminil, liad studied the 
lessons of the American war, and how be had trained his men to the resulting 
new style of warfare. From adminil to sailor, from captjiin to engineer, each 
individual man in the Austrian navy was drilled in a Rishion quite different 
from that followed in the Italian, and the superior mobility and adaptability 
of the ships which was thus acquired practically doubied their number. 
Thus Tegetthoff was full of bold self-confidence; as early as the end of June 
he had appeared before Ancona and vainly challenged Persano, who lay there, 
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to fight. Kow he was watching from Polat for the moment when the enemy 
should give him an opportunity to fight. Persano did not dare to attack him 
there. When ordered by Ricasoli to put an end to his inaction, he turned 
towards the island of Lissa, attacked its fortresses on the 18th and 10th of 
July, and endeavoured, though without success, to land troops thei^e. On the 
20th, when he had thus spent the greater part of his coal, he received the 
news that Tegetthoff was approaching. 

In three wedges —first the seven iron clads with the flagship the Max at 
their head, then the large wooden ships led by the Kaiser, and last of all the 
smaller vesscds—the Austrians advanced towards the enemy’s fleet, whieli >vas 
drawn up in two long lines. In the first row there were twelve ironclads, 
forming three groups, w^parated by large spaces; the second, at a considendde 
distance, was composed of tlie wooden ships. Tlie middle group was led by 
the Be (Vltalmy Persano’s flagsldp, but the admiral himsedf was uot on it; he 
sailed on board the smaller Affmdatorc towards the hindmost wedge of the 
Austrian 8hij)S, though without accomplishing anything there. Tegetthotf, 
on the other hand, broke through one of the intervening spaces and attacked 
the centre group from behind. He tJirew himself with four ironclads upon 
the Be (VItalia, to whose assivstance came only the Balestro, whilst the wooden 
ships of the Italians timidly held back and the other ironclads were wholly 
occupied with the Austrian wooden vessels. When he had thus surrounded 
the enemy’s ship on all sides he suddenly l>ore down broadside against lier 
with his Max Jind made a huge nuit in her side. In a few minutes the sea 
rushed in and the proud vesscil sank with her whole ciew. 

The Palest ro did indeed manageto getaway, but a shell had her bunkers 
on fire; the flames spread and reju‘lu*d the powder magazine*. In vain did the 
captain order his men to leave tlie vessel in time; like himself, the siiilors 
cliose to perish with their sliip. A terrific ex^plosion announced the moment 
at which brave men met an heroic death. Thoiigli the Kaiser caught fire and 
was compelled to retii'O, no ship was lost on tlie Austrian side. Tegetthoff 
brought his vessels safely through the enemy’s ranks and took up his position 
with Lissa behind him. Persiino, however, hastened, us fast as his coal snp- 
jily permitted, to return to Ancona, and in the harbour lost even his Affondaiore, 
which was sunk under very suspicions circumstanc(‘s. Thus the battle of 
Lissa was a much more distressing defeat than that of Cnstozza, and the disaj)- 
pointment rcacteil in so discouraging a manner, whilst the state of the fleet 
wius tesides so d<*plonil>Ie, that the ministers could find no admiral who would 
veiitui’6 a second attack at si^a. 

rreHmiiiaries at Nikolsburg 

^riie Prussians, in the mean time, had duly profited by their victory. On 
the 5th of «iuly, after an armistice which Gableuz had requested on the 
4th had Ix'en abruptly refusixl, the advance began which, on the 6th and 7th, 
brought the victorious annies across the Ell)e. The Sih^sian corpus under 
Mutius alone remained behind to Avatch Koniggmtz and Josephstadt. The 
oi!Cupation of Prague and the north of Boliemia wjis assigned to the Miilbe 
reserve corps, Avhich Avas coming up from Saxony. Tlie crown prince marched 
on Olmiitz, Frederick Charles on Briinn, llerAvarth on Iglau. These move* 
ments were not interrupted by Napoleon’s offer of mediation. By the night 
of the 5th of July it had reached the king; and, like that addressed to Victor 
Emmanuel, it included a x^roposal for an armistice. If Prance vras not to be 
driven straight into tlie Austrian camp, there could be no question of an 
abrupt refusal. The king therefore immediately replied that he himself had 
no objection to offer to the French propokil, but that he must first be 
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aasiii^ of the assent of Italy and of Austria’s approval of the principal Prus¬ 
sian demands.^ , ^ 

The king of Prussia nevcrtlieless continued to march on Vieima by Olmutz, 
Briiun, and Iglau. The army of Italy had betm recoil led with the conqueror 
of Custozza, the archduke Albert, who had been appointed generalissimo; 
and it was concentrating on the left bank of the Danube. On the 18th of 
July the heiidquartfi'S of the king of Prussia were transported to Nikolsburg, 
ten" miles from Vit tma, Resistance \ras difiiciilt; All>ert had only twenty 
thousiind men, partly organised, to o])posc to the Prussian armies, increased 
by reinforcements to two hundred and forty-six thousand. On the 2G(h the 
pi'eliminaries of peace were signed at Nikolsbiu g.^* 

ATSTRIA. AFTER KONIGGKXtZ 

The day of Kdniggnitz was a turning point in the history of Austria.. On 
it not mondy the Austrian army, but also lielcredi’s suspension policy, had 
sullered a decisive defeat. Away with this system! ” was the general cry of 
the German press, which wouhi no longer allow itstdf to be silenced, even by 
the state of siege. The govern»nont’s demands for the straining of eveiy 
nerve for the fatherland met only passive resistance or defiant disobedience. 
The agitation in favour of the constitution began in the heredibiry countries 
on the 7th of July w ith an iuldn^ss of the Salzburg niiiiiieipal council request¬ 
ing tlie siunmoiis of the Keichsrath. Vienna answered the iiniMnial manifesto 
of tin' 10th w ith tlie petition that the capital might not be exposed to the dan¬ 
gers of a contcvst, but that iu regard to governmental and j)o)i(ieal conditions 
those changes might bo introduced wdiich would be calculate<l to give men’s 
minds sr^curity for the future. But Belcredi would not give w\oy so easily. 
An addreas of the Viennese municipal council iu favour of a ehangi^. of minis¬ 
try rt‘ceived a Hiinicieiitly ungracious answer. Indignation incivtised the more. 
Above all, it was evident that thei^e was no way out of the situation without a 
reconciliation witli Hungary.^ 

But it was in vain tlun Dc4k w^’ote on the 17th of July in Naplo: “Hun¬ 
gary’s desire is immediate peace; the perilous positioiiof the monarchy brooks 
no d(?lay. A considerable part of tlie empire is overiun with urifrieudly 
forces; only Hungary has remained free. But Hungary is dead. Witli 
Hungary everything, or at le;ust. much, maybe done. But Hungary can do 
nothing for herself; her hands are tied. To uiuie them, and once more to 
reinvest the lan<l with life, a constitutional government is needed, aiid nothing 
else. If Hungary is still to be of real ns<* to (he monarchy, it can only be by 
having at lier heml a government whiiii siiali be the outcoimi of the national 
will and in wdiich the nation shall have a guarantee of its rights.” 

The day after, the old man liimsidf travelleil to Vienna, to consult with 
Btieredi iisto the advisjibility of appointing a responsible ministry. All in 
vain! The originator of the Septeml>er patent stood like Archimedes in 
liesieged Synicuse, bicctoface w ith the impending catastrophe, beneath which 
the foundations of the monarchy were looseming and the whole structuie giv¬ 
ing way in every straining point; none the less full of delight that, peace 
being concluded, no one under the protection of the sUite of siege could disturb 
the circle of his doctrines of suspension. 

On September 23rd the Peace of Prague wdth Prussia hiid not only regis¬ 
tered the surrender of Venice, but also, in direct opposition te Bismarck’s 
proposals at Bruiiu, had proclaimed the complete exclusion of Austria from 
Germany and stipulated for a war indemnity of 40,000,000 thalers, of which 
the half at least would be reckoned for Austria’s claim on Schleswig-Holstein 
and for the free maintenance of the Prussian army until its departure. Ac- 
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cording to Article 4, Austria was obliged to give her consent to a nev con* 
Btmctlon of Germany without taking into account the imperial state; to recog¬ 
nise the northern alliauce, and acquiesce in the agreement that the states south 
of the Main should join in an alliance—further explanation of the nation^ 
connection of the latter with the northern alliance to be reserved between the 
two parties. 

Ten days later, on the 3rd of October, the “union of the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian kingdom with the kingdom of Italy" was sanctioned by the Peace of 
Vienna, Austria thus publicly declaring her official recognition of the fact. 
According to Article 6, Italy assumed the whole remainder of the debt of 
Monte Lombardo-Veneto, as it stood, which had been left to Austria at the 
Peace of Zurich, as well as the payment of 35,000,000 gulden of silver accord¬ 
ing to the I’eckoning of the Venetian share of the national loan of 1854. 
Count Belcredi, however, found that from these two treaties of peace nothing 
had resulted save that there was one province less. 

Like Benedek’s world-historic “i)lau” during the war, the minister’s plan 
for the reorganisation of the monarchy now faced biting ridicule with despair¬ 
ing resignation. Easy though it was for the count to wrap in impenetrable 
mystery a plan amounting in the end to an utter want of plan, nevertheless 
two points shone like stars from out the darkness of the night. Belcredi be¬ 
lieved that he had finally rid himself on the fiat plain of Koniggratz of the 
suspended constitution, and, according to his own reckoning, he now needed 
less than ever to trouble himself about the German burghers. The official 
paper took a high tone: “ Whilst the centralists hold by the constitution of 
February, no one will deal with them; should they give it up, they would 
still have no right to demand that they should be met.” 

The Germans recommended to the generosity, the tender mercies, of the 
Czechs and Slavs! The Germans represented sis the sole victims of the day at 
Koniggratz—they who had, on the contrary, brought to the Slavs and the 
reigning clique dominion over the monarchy as a princely post-nuptial gift! 
The conclusion of the preliminaries of pciice and the proclamation of the state 
of siege in Vienna had scarcely been alloweil by the government to get abroad, 
and the tongues of the German Austrians were scarcely gagged, when minis¬ 
try and Slavs both prepared to cook their own soup at the devastating fire 
which had run through the empire. From the 9th to the 11th of August a 
meeting arranged by the leaders of the Czechs took place in Vienna in the 
hotel Stadt Frankfort —a meeting that chose pompously to christen itself a 

“Slav congress”; but, to Belcredi’s great vexation, it only demonstrated the 
utter impossibility of getting the Slav nices under one hat, to say nothing of 
throwing them into the scales os a make weight in favour of a united state, 
as against the pretensions of the Magyars.'^ 




CHAPTER V 


THE DUAL MONARCHY SINCE 1860 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF DUALISM (186(V-1868 A.D.) 

The whole world believed that the decree had been passed for the final 
dissolution of the Austrian Empire, the complete elfacement of what was, far 
more than Italy, a geographical expression. The finis Austriw was echoed in 
all appreciations, even the most indulgent. Nationalities detesting one an¬ 
other and aspiring in the chaos towards autonomy; an alarming financial and 
commercial crisis; Germanism and Panslavism begging, each on its own ac¬ 
count, for the spoils of the vanquished of Koniggriitz; the army humiliated; 
discouragement; the small sympathy of the modern world, which saw in the 
crown of the Habsburgs the symbol of absolutism, of clericalism, and the op- 
l)ression of the peoples,—all seemed to be conjured up to render Felix Austria 
the most unhappy of countries. All the constitutional forms which had been 
applied to her had successively failed. Their enumeration was a long one; 
constitution granted by the emperor Ferdinand, April 25th, 1848; constitu¬ 
tion granted by Francis Joseph in May, 18iO, and revoked by th(5 i)ateut of 
the 31st of December, 1851; absolutism of Bchwarzenberg and Bach; diploma 
of the 20th of October, 1860, returning to the constitutional r6gime; timid 
federalism of Goluchowski; centralist liberal constitution ol’ Bchmerling of 
the 26th of February, 1861, suspended by the manifesto of the 20th of fc^p- 
tember, 1865; federalist essays of Belcredi repulsed by llungai y and contem¬ 
porary with the crisis of Koniggriitz. What wiLs there left to try! There 
remained only the dualism desired by the Hungarians, who had become the 
arbiters of the empire^s destiny and were well aware of the fact.^^ 

On the 30th of October a new man, the Saxon minister Von Beust, who 
had become more than dispensable at Dresden, entered the anti-German 
“coimt^S ministry^' (Grafenministerium). 

The first thing to do was to satisfy the more important half of the realm, 
namely, Hungary. On the 19th of November the provincial diets, with the 
exception of that of Transylvania, were opened; but the Hungarian provin¬ 
cial diet of Hungary was informed by an imperial rescript of the main idea of 
the govermuent in the understanding which was to be arrived at. ^‘The 
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country now stands on the thi^hold of the fulfilment of its wishes,” the 
rescript ran; it offered the appointment of a responsible ministry for Hungary 
and the establishment of the mnnieipal self-government of the country; the 
unity of the imperial army, of the customs system, of the indirect taxation 
were to be preserved; concerning the state debts and the finances a compro* 
mise was to be effected. It was announced that in the other provinces also— 
they were comprehended after the name of the little river which at one place 
forms the boundary between Hungary and the duchy of Austria, under the 
designation Cisleithania—the “ system of responsible government ” must come 
into force, which was indeed a necessity. In the December of that year Benst 
himself went to Pest in order to come to an understanding with the leaders of 
the Dedk party. That the government at Vienna, where it was the custom to 
do everything cither too soon or too late, should have wished to grant by an 
ordinance of the 3l8t of December, before the reconciliation of Hungary’, a 
general obligation to bear arms, was a folly for which Beust was not responsi¬ 
ble and whidt at once proved itself impracticable. 

The ministers persuaded the enijreror to summon an extraoirdinary Keichs- 
rath to conclude the negotiations with Hungary, but Beust’s influence induced 
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him to abandon this policy; on the 4th of February Belcredi was dismissed, 
Beust became minister-president, and the February constitution was restored 
with the narrow Beichsrath. Hungary now received a responsible ministry, 
with Count Julius Andrdssy as the first prime minister. 

The Beiohsrath met at Vienna on the 22nd of May, 1867. In the beginning 
of June it presented to the Crown an address demanding a revision of the 
February constitution and the completion of the reconciliation with Hungary. 
On the 8th of June the ceremony to which the Hungarians attached so mudi 
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important took place at Bada, and amidst all the pomp Francis Joseph iras 
crowned with the crown of St Stephen. The reconciliation was sealed by i&e 
grant of a general amnesty. Kossuth alone refused to take advanta^ of this 
act of grace; he protested s^nst the attitude of the De&k party with which 
the agreement had been made, and preferred to remain in exile till his death, 
which took place at Turin in 1894.«« 

The Beichsrath at Vienna developed an energetic legislative activity. The 
double task of the year, the establishment and completion of the February con¬ 
stitution and the conclusion of the Ausgleich with Hungary, was successfully 
accomplished. Before the close of the year, on 
December 21st, the emperor sanctioned the 
^^fundamental law of the state/^ which dealt 
with the representation of the kingdom, (he 

rights of the citizens of the state generally, the jBKy V 

establishment of a supreme imperial court of 
justice, the exercise of go^ crnmenhil and execu- 

tive power, and the treatment of the ailiiirs 1 

affecting all the provinces of the Austrian men imla r 

archy, which completed the February/eoustitu 

tion in a lilu^ml spirit ; and at the same time tln^ 

difficult and tedious Aiisgleieli negotiations with 

nungary were brought to a conclusion 

in specific huvs. The two luilves of 

the empire w'oro to have common in- 

terests as to foreign affairs, w^ar, and, 

to some extent, finance; and accord- 0 

ingly for these affairs three common I \\ ^ \ 

ministers w’ere appointed (December ^ V 

24th): Beust, as imperial chancellor V \ 

for foreign affairs, John, as minister \ 

of war, and as finance niinistor, Von ^ 

Becke, The four pariianieutii ry bodies FRAMas Josepu (I8i«)~ ) 

of the tw^o halves of the empire ap¬ 
pointed Hungary forty and Austria forty delegates, and these delegations were 
to meet annually, now in Vienna, now in Buda, to control the conduct of 
common affairs in parliamentary fiishion, and to grant the necessary funds. 
The Ausgleich laws were accepted by the repres^jiitative bodies in Vienna 
and Buda. Sanctioned by the emperor the same day Jis tlie four fundamenbil 
state laws^^ of Cisleithania, they formed with them a whole, and accordingly 
W'c have now to distinguish in the Habsburg monarchy between Hungarian, 
Cisleithiinian, and common affairs. 

By the Ausgleich Hungary had received the lion^s share. Tlio country 
had obtained everything that it could reasonably desire—more, perhaps than 
it could bear: amongst other things it was at liberty to create a debt of its 
owm; but the first attempt in this direction was not to be an entire success, 
when the Hungarian minister of finance, ignoring the great money centre, 
Vienna, addressed himself immediately to the foreign exchanges; not half of 
the intended railway loan was subscribed for. Transylvania, abandoned by 
Vienna, was entirely incorporated with the crown of St. Stephen. The Ger¬ 
man population of the country boldly continued the difficult struggle for their 
own peculiar civilisation against the Magyar supremacy, the Eumanians were 
dreaming of their own nationality and future, as were the Poles, the Serbs, etc. 

With Croatia an Ausgleich after the pattern of that of Austria-Hungary 
was concluded in November, 1868; by its terms the Croatian deputies joined 
the Hiingarian diet; but the question of the position of the coast town of Fi- 
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ome, ooncendng which no agreement conld be arriTed aty was reserved. The 
xeoondlialion once effected, the relation of the king remained undistorbed in 
accordance with the chividrons and loyal character of the nation; the Hunga¬ 
rians were especially gratified to find that the ‘'queen" felt more at home in 
their country than in Vienna. The majority of the returned refugees also 
attached themselves honestly and zealonsly to the king. They could do so the 
more easily when Francis Joseph, at the end of that year (1868), sanctioned 
the law which gave the country its own Hmved or militia army with an 
archduke, Joseph, as commander-in-chief. The speech from the throne, with 
which Frwcis Joseph in person closed the diet, extolled the integrity of the 
realm of St. Stephen, and the official designations—Austro-Hnngarian mon¬ 
archy, Francis Joseph, emperor of Austria, king of Hungary—left no doubt 
of the recovered independence. 

It was the party of Dedk which had won this victory and continued to 
dominate the situation. On the 17th of December their leader, the most infin- 
ential of the Hungarian statesmen, gave ntterance to a phrase which gained 
double weight from the fact that he from whose lips it came had never voiced 
a different langiiage: “The existence of Austria is as important to ns as ours 
is to Austria ”; and in an election speech in the beginning of 1869 Count 
Andr4ssy point^ out with still more emphatic eloquence how advantageous 
to Hungary the Ansgleich was. The elections of March, 1869, were also in 
favour of this party. In the new i)arliament they had a majority of 90 
votes, 30 of them Croatian. Nevertheless, the opposition, which still con¬ 
sider^ the connection with Vienna too close, had increased from 120 to 170 
votes, and the increase had come mainly from the Magyar comitats them¬ 
selves. On the 23rd of April the king opened the new diet with a speech in 
which, with much justice, stress was laid on the necessity of internal reforms. 
With such reforms, school laws, interdenominational laws, abolition of cor¬ 
poral punishment, judicial reform, municipal laws, the now pacified country 
busied itself; in 1870 a loan of fifteen millions was granted for the purpose of 
beautifying the capital so that it might not bo inferior to Vienna. In a cer¬ 
tain sense the centre of the empire was now in Buda.<> 

THE REVOCATION OF THE CONCORDAT (1868 A.D.) 

On New Year’s Day, 1868, the Biirgerministerium, the first parliamentary 
ministry of Cisieithania, came into office under the presidency of Auersperg. 
Its first task was to alter the condition of subservience to the Boman church 
produced by the concordat of 1866. By May it had won the passing of three 
laws: restoring the civil laws concerning marriage, in place of those of the 
Catholic church; circumscribing the influence of the clergy in educational 
matters; and regulating to the disadvantage of the Boman church questions 
conceniing the religion in which the childiren of mixed marriages were to be 
educated, cDuversious to other denominations, etc. These laws, which virtu¬ 
ally abolished the concordat^ evoked an indignant protest from Borne, and the 
higher clergy in Austria itself exhorted their flocks to resistance; but this 
action, far from resulting in an abolition of the laws, roused a strong counter- 
agitation, and in 1870 the government formally repudiated the concordat."'’ 

8tbt;ooi.£s op nationalities within the empire 

The iU-will and malice of the higher cleigy was only one hindrance among 
many, and was so formidable only because it was partly united, partly in alli¬ 
ance with the resistance which the separate nationalities oppoia^ to the con¬ 
stitutional state of Cisleitluuua. 
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It was only in tiie few purely Qerman provinces thst the Biirgenniniste* 
rinm jKiCBessed a firm support. Even of these the Tyrol offered resistance, 
for here tire d<Hninant ecclesiastical influence was join^ to narrow provincial 
patriotism. The officials and the small liberal i^y, which counted for some¬ 
thing only in the few towns of the province, did not form an effectual coun- 
terlmlanoe to the riieer weight of ignorance and superstition whidi burdened 
the masses. In Galicia, where, in the last c^ise, the Bnthenian population 
could be counted on against the Polish, conclusions were once more tried in 
September, 1868, when a visit of the emiieror with a great following had jnst 
been annoonoed. The provincial diet adoptetl an address and a “ resolution,'' 
which declared against the revised oonstitatiou and against the fundamental 
law of December, 1867, and advanced a claim for a very comprehensive 
autonomy for the “kingdom of Galicia and IxMloineria and the grand duchy of 
Cracow.” The imperial governor. Count Golnchowskl, offered only a luke¬ 
warm opposition: a telegraph messsige was sent to the effect tiiat under these 
circumstances the empei-or, whom heie also they affected to call the “ king, ” 
had given up his visit to the country. 

Par more serious was the state of afBEUis in the provinces of the crown of 
Wenceslaus, especially in Bohemia Here the hatred of the Czechs was 
aroused by the assurance that the one and a half million Germans were far 
superior in prosperity and culture to the two and a half million Czechs. A 
oharacteristic token of this national hativd, which drove into the background 
all other feelings, even those of religion, was the pilgrimage which in July of 
that year a company of Czechs made to Constance, in order to celebrate in 
tluvt city the anniversary of the death of Huss, the great heretic, in whom they 
honour^, not the forerunner of the Befonnation and the first martyr in the 
struggle against a false church, but the enemy of the Germans. As a rule 
their demonstrations were not so harmless. Already in Januarj', 1868, on the 
oexasion of a visit of the new minister, Herbst, to Piugue, the most excited 
tumults had arisen, and the Germans had had to be protected by an appeal to 
arms. Every opportunity, sw for instance the laying of the foundation stone 
of a Czech national theatre, had been the signal for similar demonstrations. 

It was a graver matter when the over-polite Baron von Beust in a moment 
of weakness allowed himself to be di-awii, on the occasion of a journey of the 
emperor to Prague, into negotiations with the Czech leaders, behind the back 
of the miuister president. The views of the Czech party found their sharxMwt 
expression in what is known as the Declaration, which the Czech members of 
the provincial diet caused to handed to the German majority by three of 
their number and which bore eighty-one signatures. They set forward under 
ten heads the view that the relation of Bohemia to its “hereditary king” was 
a mutually binding legal relation, which could not be altered by one side (as 
had been done in the February constitution); that no representative body out¬ 
side Bohemia (as the Vienuese Beichsrath) had the right to dispose of Bohe¬ 
mia’s rights in her name; that therefore they, before committing themselves 
to any sort of recognition of the situation created by the Ausgleich with Hun- 
**** agreement between the king and what was, imlitically and 
histoncally, the Bohemian nation; their conviction was that of the Bohemian- 
8iav ^tion throiighont the prorinces of the Bohemian crown, a nation which 
county five million sonls. The corresponding party iu Moravia made the 
same declaration to the Moravian provincial diet under date of August 26th, 
assertang the rights of this marquisatet; against which claims Silesia, the third 

“historical” crown of Wenceslaus, protested (Iflth 

.. exposition of the aims of the Slavs, set forth by one of 

Mieur own writers, shows how wide-reaching their proje^ were;® 
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A OZBOH'S DEFENCE OP 81AV1BAC IN W07 

It Noold be really too absurd seriously to impute it to these people as a 
crime that they should feel themselves to be Slavs and that they should wish 
to be thus recognised. The Slav finds himself and bis future only in Slavism, 
exactly as the Saxon and the Prussian find theirs only in Germanism. There¬ 
fore the Slavs have made it a dogma that whatev'er the idiom to which they 
may happen to belong they will never deny their Slav parentage. 

Panslavism, regarded as an idea of our epoch, was never, as a matter of 
fact, anything but a problem against which the idealogues of all the Slav tribes 
will break their heads, with perhaps as little success as tliat of the learned men 
of old in the search for the stpiaring of the circle or the philosopher’s stone. 
Nevertheless, these problems of the Middle Ages have given a salutary im¬ 
pulse to men’s minds, and therein consists the essential moral value of this 
idea, nowadays turned into a heresy and almost impossible to realise. 

As a political question this word designates to us Slavs a problem whose 
solution the most idealogical and ardent amojig us reserv'es for the most distant 
future. The work of literary Panslavism is, however, a work of preparation, 
which is still wholly indirect and which will not fail to turn to the advantage 
of the whole jiggregsite of civilisation. There is an endeavour to take advan¬ 
tage of everything which Ls healthy in the national elements in order to com¬ 
bat the heterogeneous, worn-out, and corrupt elements. An attempt is being 
made to annul from the literature the divorce which exists between nature and 
intellect, and to struggle with united forces against the social misery which 
native and foreign despots have managed to spreiid amongst the numerous 
Slav tribes. By a purely scientific necessity, and partly against their will, 
Uio Slav philologists have opened for themselves a way to a mutual under¬ 
standing. Antiquarians and hi.storians have of necessity met and saluted one 
another half way. The consecration of poetry could not be wanting to this 
fraternisation, and, lus elsewhere, the poets have Ixhui followed by philosophei'S 
rich in ideas—philosophers who, in harmony with the past and present of the 
Slavs, each one, be it understood, in accordance with his own personal point of 
view, have endeavoured to construct for (hem a new future. 

In tliis manner there has come into e.\isteuco quite naturally a phalanx of 
energetic and sympathelic men, who nevertheless exist in Slavism only as a 
party. Doubtless we cannot refuse to the men of this party a merit which 
permits them to outstrip others in the field of science; but they are pure theo¬ 
rists only, and the Slavs are careful not to recognise in them more than a 
mediocre influence on politics and social life. It is only in a domain entirely 
ideal that their activity is of any importance. 

But Slavism, as a political lever, has, abo\'e all, the merit of being a means 
of defence against individual interests. Eac;h section of the Slav jmoples has 
passed through important historic periods. Mighty branches have been sepa¬ 
rated from the trunk under the pressure of the centuries, and even for science 
the question of how far the ancient frontiers of the Slav domain once extended 
is still one on which little light has been tlirown. Whatever the i>ast, the 
residue of the Slav nation is still sufficiently gi'eat and sufficiently important; 
and as there are, even at this hour, branches of that family which are com¬ 
pelled to wrestle for their existence with foreign and hostile elements, it is 
natural that they sliould endeavour to escape the fate of those of their broth¬ 
ers who are already lost, and to try all that is possible to safeguard their 
nationality. Their position, which is entirely defensive, merits, then, the 
more esteem as they do not endeavour to enrich and aggrandise themsdves by 
spoliation. 
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Hitherto toe efforts of Slavism have had aa esseatially dvilising character. 
The western Slavs are even the natoral intermediaries and interpreters who are 
to initiate their eastern brotliers into the enlightenment and the ideas of toe 
epoch. Then only vnll Horope be able to congratulate herself on having 
escaped toe dangers of toe new stagnation with which she is evidently men¬ 
aced. So long as we had not entered on this path we were reproached with 
being in a lethargy, and treated as barbarians. Bat since these barbarians 
have been endeavouring completely to divest themselves of such remains of 
barbarim as they may still retain, the olann is sounded throughout the camp, 
and the cry is everywhere raised—“To arms! ” 

That such a proceeding endangers only the outp«-sts of Slavism is an evi¬ 
dent fact. But the progress of civilisation will none the less continue its 
march iu all toe Slav countries; and when a certain nmturity aliall have been 
reached, the emancipation of the Slavs through the whole extent of their conn- 
try will meet with no further obstacles. And for this the Slavs need neither 
tutelage nor advice. 'Where there is something for us to take in the domain 
of foreign civilisations we are the first lo appropriate it, and we are only fulfill¬ 
ing our duty if in this uatui'al process we consider our needs and our social 
relations. 

But since it is acknowledged that it is nothing but the dread of a great Slav 
state which mokes the Slavs appear dangerous, we on our part will not hide 
our frank conviction on this head. With a Slav empire on the one side, 
France on the other, w'hat will become of Germany ? cry the wise prophets. 
She will remain what she is, wc reply without irony; she will remain the fjiir 
empire of central Euroim, the refuge of speculative science, the rendcavoua for 
the literature of the world; only she will be more concentrated politically, 
more elastic in her social advance, and her frem people will place itself in more 
friendly relations with other free jmoples than it has been able to do to this 
present day when, servile itself, it can awe only those who are still more 
servile.* 


PAKLIAMENTAEY .\0TIV1TY 

In face of difficulties like these, and of other difficulties, to describe whose 
details uo human pen possesses sufficient endurance, the new constitutional 
machine laboured under every sort of hindrance and obsbvcle. Already in the 
year 1868 the discussion of the budget had almost produced a miuisterial cri¬ 
sis; bnt fiimlly the financial law was accepted. Thus while the Beichsrath 
was wasting its breath the seventeen provincial diets delilmrated from August 
to October. An excess of parliamentary tumult echoed through the empire, 
Once so still; aud on the 17th of October the Iteichsrath resumed its labours 
in a difficult debate on the military law which settled the wjir strength of the 
army at eight hundred thousand men for the next ton years. The ministers 
had to bring all their influence to bear to pass this measure, and Von Beust 
especi^ly displayed as a deputy all his arts to show how rejissuring was the 
Mtn^on, which was at the same time so little reassuring that it called impera- 
tovely forrachanarmy; the minister Berger summed up this political posi- 
aou by saying that at this moment Prance was struggling to ci-oss the Rhine, 

i dedred to have a piece 

oi aud even Bumania had an eye on a convenient bit of Austria/^® 

iionse of deputies, toe federalistio 
^pomaon of toe provincial dieto the struggle with toe bitoojiB and their fol- 
m muto for toe government, Auerspeig resigned aud was 
change had been effeoted, the Bdehsrato was 
cwsed (Hay 15to). But toe diffiedties wito tlto ms^onalities o(mtfnaii^ 
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The new law conoemiug militaty service required the iuhabitauts of Bouthern 
Dabuatia, who had hitherto been exempted from that duty, to serve in the 
militia. The Bocchcse, or inhabitants of the district round the Boeche di Cat- 
taro, rose iu rebellion, and, the first attempt to fiuell the rising having failed, 
quiet was restored only by an agreement which granted all their demands. 
But Taaffe’s proposal for a conciliatory polic}' towaids the nationalities gen¬ 
erally was rejected by the emj:^ror. Taaffe withdrew from the ministry and 
the measures taken by his successors only rendered the situation worse. 

The protest of th(^ Polisli deputies against the attempts to curb their inde- 
l>endeuce took the form of a simple refusal any longer to attend the delib¬ 
erations of the diet; and in this they were imitated by the Slovenes and the 
depujies from (hirz, Trieste, Istria, and Bukowina, so that the rump parlia¬ 
ment which they left was now almost wholly German. It was now decided to 
adopt a conciliatory policy, and a ministiy under Count Potocki was ap¬ 
pointed to ex(icutc 

The Pot(K;ki cabinet, whilst pressing the constitution of Deceinlx^r, 1807, 
tried to elalsnafe a project which might j)rove stitisfactory to fedenilisin. 
The uppiu'chainIxi was to Ik? composed of inemlK?i*s elected by the diets, the 
Bcichsrath of members nominated by direct election; the nationalities would 
have received some satisfiKJtion. These? g(K)d intentions remained without re¬ 
sult. The advent of the Franco-Cterman War still further complicated the 
situation. Austria was not, from the military i>oint of view, iu any condition 
to afford aid to France and demainl of Prus.-^ia siitisfaetion for Kduiggratz; 
she left the pretmnderance in her government to the CJermaus, who ap]>lauded 
the success of ilieir Prussian compatriots and celebrated the glory of the new 
Germany through the nusliurn of journals inspired from Berlin. The Mag¬ 
yars for the most part rejoiced over the victories of Prussia; let the absorp¬ 
tion of Cisleithania int4> a greater Germany bt' once accomplished, and they 
w'Oiild have their hands free to realise all the dreams of Hungarian amlntion. 
It was under these circumstances that theemi)eror thouglit himsedf called upon 
to summon (February, IS71) to the head of affairs a cabinet designed to 
assert a fedei'ul pidicy. 

Ilohnnifi and the Fundaincn*il Articles 

Count Charles Hoheuwart, governor of Upper Austria, introduced into 
this aibimd t wo Czechs, Jiieiek in the department of education and Hab^dinek 
in that of justi(*e. This fa<*t alone indicat<Ml the s[)irit which was to animate 
the new ministry; it was evident that the fii^st thing w.%s to SiUisfy Bohemia. 
But the ta.sk of the Ilohenwart ministry was a very difficult one; the Gennans 
had to he depriv(Hi of the supremacy which the existing organisuliou of the 
elecjtoral system incontestably assui'ed them. A struggle must be l>egnn with 
the Tinitous within and without. One of the (diiefs of the German party ex¬ 
claimed in the Reiclismth itself: ^^To concede to Bohemia what is granted to 
Galicia would Ik? to reiluec two millions of Germans to the position of the 
Butheuians. But it must not be forgotten that these Germans are the blood 
relatives of a great neighbouring people.’’ Another orator said, “We have 
not conqnereti at Se<Ian to become the helots of the Czechs.” Certain news¬ 
papers compared Bohemia to Schleswig, and made veiy plain alluvsions to 
Prussia’s r61e of liberator. 

Nevertheless the minister set to work valiantly: he opened negotiations 
with Bi^r and Palaeky, the political chiefs of Bohemia, and laid before the 
Belchsmth a new law w'hioh enlarged the powers of the provincial diets and 
granted them the initiative in matters of legislation. This bill was of course 
rejected. A little later he presenteil a special bill concerning Galicia which 
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sanctioi]^ the chief pointe of the Beaolution (of 1868). Questioned as to 
whether he intended to propose analogons measures for other provinces, he 
frankly exposed his programme: he declared that if Bohemia could rest satis¬ 
fied with the conee^ona which he was preparing for Galicia he would not 
hesitate an instant to offer them to her. 

This was the signal for a general outbreak. The Germans in the Beichs- 
rath voted an address to the emx)eror (May 26th), declaring that the cabinet 
had not their confidence. The sovei-eign answered by proroguing the two 
Viennese chambers. On the 12th of August the Reichsrath was dissolved and 
the provincial diets were convoked for the 14th of September following. On 
the other hand, official negotiations 'wei'e opened between Vienna and Prague. 
Eieger, whoso r61e in Bohemia was analogous to that of Dedk in Hungary, 
elaborated, in agiwment with Count Clam-Martinitz, the prognunme on which 
the definitive reconciliation of Bohemia with the constitutional r<^gime wjia to 
be concluded. The sovereign and the minister showed themselves to be pre¬ 
pared for the most important concessions. On the 14th of Septeml>er the diet 
of Bohemia was opeu^ by a message or royal rescript; this time the Czechs, 
who had teen al^nt for several years, again put in an api>oarance, and— 
thanks to the new elections, in which for the first time the government had 
not tarnpeml with the suffi ages—even in spite of the Schmerling electoral sys¬ 
tem, they had a majority. The lescript of the 14th of September promised the 
recognition of the riglits of the kingdom of Bohemia witli the coronation of 
the sovereign, and invited the diet to make it known by what means an accord 
might be establisheil between the kingdom and the rest of the monarchy. 
^‘B^ognising the ix)litical importance of the crown of Bohemia, said the em¬ 
peror, ‘‘mindful of the splendour and glory w^hich that crown has lent to our 
predecessors, and full of gi*atitude for the fidelity with which the Bohemian 
nation has supported our throne, we are ready to recognise the rights of the 
kingdom and to review that recognition by the coronation oath.^^ 

The diets of Bohemia, Moravia, and Carniola welcomed this declaration with 
enthusiasm, while it excited violent indignation on the part of the Germans. 
A bill establishing a new electoral system and a law concerning the nationali¬ 
ties were presented to the diet of Prague. The German deputies at once pro¬ 
tested, and left the hall of session. Nevertheless a commission was appointed 
to elaborate the final programme on which to base the relations of the kingdom 
of Bohemia with the rest of the Austro-Hungarian states. This i)rogramme 
was epitomised in the Fundamental Articles, which the diet voted unanimously; 
it sent them to Vienna and adjourned to await the sovereign's answer. 

According to the Fundamental Articles Bohemia, like Hungary, was to te 
represented for all the common affairs of the empire by a delegation nominated 
by the diet of Prague and no longer by the Reichsrath. She was to treat with 
the other Cisleithanian states only by the intermediary of her delegates. She 
obtained complete autonomy and recognised as affairs common to the whole 
monarchy only war, diplomacy, and commerce. A senate composed of mem¬ 
bers appointed by the emperor was to adjust the disputes which might arise 
between the different kingdoms or provinces. Finally the representation of 
the towns and rural communes was to be considerably augmented —an 
arrangement which would have assured to the Czech nation the preponderance 
which belongs to It in the kingdom in virtue of history and statistics. The 
diet of Moravia gave its approbation to the Fundamental Articles and 
demanded the institution, or rather the re-establishment, of a special chancel¬ 
lor for the countries of the crown of St. Wenceslaus. The Slavs of the mon¬ 
archy ardently desired the success of a policy which, by drawing Austria 
towards federalism, would put an end to the German and Magyar hegemony. 

On the other hand the programme of Bieger and Clam-Martinitz excited 
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to the highest degree the selMove of the Germane and Hnngariana. The 
Hungarians dread Slavism, for they know that the emaneipatiou of the Slavs 
of Bohemia, Carinthia, and Camiola would give the Serbs and Slovaks a moral 
strength which might at any moment be tunied against the Magyar domina* 
tors; as to the Germans of Aiistria, it is a very small number of them which 
desires to put into pnjotice the celebrated axiom of Francis II: JnsiUiaetga 
(mrm nationes est furukimentum Austrice. Many of them look for a greater Ger¬ 
many, and ask nothing better than the annihilation of that Czech nation 
which obstinately rears its head l)etween Vienna and Berlin, and which is, 
as has often been said, a thorn in German tie^h (ein Pfahl m deutschen Fleisch)^ 


AUSTRIA’S FOliEIGN POLICY 

For ilte first four years, while Benst wtis chancellor, the foreign policy >vas 
still influenccMi by the feelings loft by the war of 1860. AVe do not know how 
far there w'as a rc:al intention to revenge Kbniggnitz and recover the position 
l(jst in Germany. This would Ik^ at least a i> 08 sible policy, and one to which 
B<Hi8t by his previous history would be inclinc<i. There were sharp passages 
of anus with Iho Prussian governmeui regaiding the position of the south 
German states; a clos<5 friendship was maintained with France; there were 
mietings of the emperor and of Nai>oleon at Salzburg in 1808, and the next 
yi^ar at Paris; the death of Maximilian in Mexico cast a shadow over the 
friendship, but did not destroy it. The opposition of the Hungarians, togetlier 
with financial difiiculties, probably prevented a w^arlike policy. In 1870 
there wore discussions i)rcparalory to a formal alliance with Fraiu’C against 
the North German Confederation, but nothing w as signed. The w ar of 1870 
put an end to all idcjus of tfiis kind; the German suc.cess 4 \s were so rapid (liat 
Austria was not exi)asi>d to the temptation of intervening—a temptation that 
could hardly liave been resisted had the result been doubtful or the struggle 
prolonged. 1’ho absorption of south Germany in the German Einpu^e took 
aw’ay the chief caum3 for fricti^iu; and from that time wnnii friendship, based 
on the mainteiuinee of (lie establishid order, has existed between the two em¬ 
pires. Austria ga^'e up all hope of regaining her position in Germany; Ger¬ 
many disclaimed all intention of acijuiring the German provinces of Austria. 

Numerous interviews, of which the Oaslein baths most frequently the 
pietext, afforded an opportunity for exchange of ideas. It w^as observed that, 
in (he summer of 1871, these interviews had been very numerous at Tschl, 
Salzburg, and Giistein. Theie on severjil occjisions the emxH?ror of Austria 
bad met the German emjieror, and Bismarck had interviewed Andriiasy. Thus 
all the German and Miigyar infiiiences were united to baflle the hopes of Bo¬ 
hemia ; the emi>eror Francis Joseph thought himself obliged to give wray before 
this coalition. The ministry made a first backward step by declaring thatr the 
Fumlamental Articles would lie submitted to the next Eeiehsrath; for those 
who know how^ that assembly w as compOvSed the result of such an exiXKiient 
could not appear doubtful. Rieger, on a journey to Vienna, put forth a 
supremo effort to s^^cure the execution of the enga^meuts undertaken by the 
sovereign. Less fortunate than De(tk, he failed. On his return to Prague he 
was the object of a wanu ovation. A singular spectacle was then offered to the 
world: the Hohonwart ministry resigned (November, 1871); Von Beust, for 
reasons still not fully known, was relieved of his functions as chancellor, and 
dmrged with the ambassadorship in London; Andrdssy, the leader of the 
Hungarian cabinet, was appointed in his place, and tJins the Magyar prepon¬ 
derance in the councils of the monarchy was secured.** The following sketdi 
of Andr^ssy’s policy showrs to how great an extent this was 
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Count Julius Andrdssy had taken an active share in the re establishment 
of Austria in that position as a great power which wm closely connected with 
the dualism; and, in defending this work by the advice he gave to the king, 
had filled the part of a factor of the first rank. But since the Franco-German 
War the confidence which he iu8i)ired in the king of Hungary had given him 
the decisive word; from that time he had l)een the true niler of Austria-Hun- 
gary. It was on the 14th of November, 1H71, that appi'aml the royal auto¬ 
graph which removed Julius AndrAssy fioin the ])romiership, and appointed 
him minister of the ruling house and of ‘^common ’’ foreign affiiirs. The title 
of chancellor, whicli does not api>ear in the Ausgleich, ho did not assume, and 
with this title vanished the last traces of Austriii’s traditional policy; anew 
period began, where already breathed the si>irit of constitutionalism in which, 
when the barriers hitherto existing should have been torn down, the union of 
Hungary’s interests with those of Austria as a great power might result. 

This harmony of iutei'ests was of great assistance to Count Julius Andi'dssy 
in the realisation of tliegreat plan which he liiul alreiuly announced during his 
premiershii>; ho wished to convince the monoi'ch that it was not in the West 
but in the foist tliat Austria had to guard her interests, and in llu; sm'vico of 
these interests ho sought to bring about a permanent allianct) with Germany 
and thus to [)ubaueml to the isolated position of Austria-Hungaxy. Already 
before this he had been able to take the first step towards the cx(Hait ion of his 
plan. 

Prince Bismarck was well awaie that it was not to Beast but to Julius 
Andrdssy that he owed the neutrality of Austria*Hungary. Einp<‘ror William 
and his chancellor were anxious to make the ]>ersonal acquaintance the 
Hungarian statesman; consequentlj^when, in August, 1871, Emp(^ror William 
had completed his cure at Gastein, he requested lYancis JoH<>|>h to present 
AndrAssy to him. The presentation took place at Salzburg. It was Ihuo that 
AndrAssy first met Bismarck and here that he began to weave the tirst threads 
of the friendship which the efforts of theses two great minds towards a common 
aim afterw’ards rendered so firm and histing. The situation Europe, but 
also the circumstance that Austria-Hungary perceived her intiuesls in the 
East, imule an alliance with this state, whose intei’ests did not clash w ith those 
of the German Empire, very desirable for Germany. It was Just at this point 
that the interests of the t wo states met, and, sinco mdther of tliem ivas planning 
conquests, but eacdi wjis merely anxious to confirm the existing state of affairs 
and secun*, her own interests, both iiuide their aim the piesiu vation of peiw*e. 

With this object, in order to attainto an alliance wilh Germany, Andrdssy 
endeavoured first of all to arouse confidence in the jKughlouririg courts, Ger¬ 
many’s confidence was alremly won, but Rtissia showed a cortain aversion for 
Austria-Hungarj^; tliis aversion must he overcome. Then, too, it was a qam- 
tiou of awakening confidence, and the more since Aiidrdssy was well aware 
that the friendsliip of Germany could only be obtainexl if lu^ were succ<'.ssful 
in winning Russia’s confidence. Already the latter liad remiered Germany 
great services on two occasions; she could not lightly turn her baidc on so use¬ 
ful an ally. But If Austria-Hungary could bring Russia’s confidence to the 
point at which she herself stood in her relations to Germany, then the conclu¬ 
sion of an alliance between Germany and Austria-Hu ngaiy would 1 h) only a 
question of time; for between two equally friendly imwers Germany must 
prefer as an ally Austria-Hungary—who, like hermdf, wished only to seiuire 
existing conditions and protect her own interests; whilst Russia was bent on 
acqnkitions In the Bast, and by her eagerness for conquest might easily bring 
about a European coalition against herself, which it was not, however, to the 
interei^ of Germany to forward, since the latter was only anxious to preserve 
peace^/ 
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D0ALIBM IK TBAK8LEITHAKIA 

On the 8th of October, 1867, Hungary opened the subscription list for her 
first national loan of 150,000,000 franes for the purpose of extending her net- 
iirork of railways. On the Ist of February, 1868, for the first time, the new 
mechanism of the delegations entered on its functions. The Hungarian dele¬ 
gation sat at Vienna, side by side with the Cisleithanian delegation, and 
proved, espctcially in the discussion of the Aimy law, very tempestuous and 
very sensitive. 

In Hungary itself party strife was very keen. To the Ileiikist party, whose 
chief r61e was that of conciliator, and which had the majority, three vigorous 
parties were opposed: (1) the I^^ft, under the leadership of Keglivicz and 
J6kai, having for its organ the newspaper called the Jlon (the ^‘Country ; 
(2) the left (Jentre, more constitutional, led by Tisza and (Jhyczy, and with 
the Hazunk (the ^^Fatherland *’) for its organ; (.3) the exti'eme republican 
Left, having at its head Boeszauinenyi and Madaraz, and for newspaper the 
Magyar Ujsag (‘^Magyar News^^j. On the 2.’)th of March, 1868, the Left and 
left (Jentic signed an agreement to afford each other mutual assistance, with 
the object of obtaining the triumph, by constitutional means, of a programme 
including the suppression of the delegations and the common ministry and the 
separation of the army. Great excitement was raised by the election of Kos¬ 
suth by the electors of Funfkirchen; Boeszoermenyi w^as condemned to a year’s 
imprisonment for having publisheil a letter of the celebrated outlaw. Not- 
witlistanding this, the diet ratified his election on the 4th of April; but he did 
not come to take his seat. 

The dream of the ultra-Mtigyars w'as that the Hungarian army should b<5 
separated from the Austrian army and commanded in Magyar exclusively by 
Magyar officers. Tlie Aniiy law was therefore discussed with animation, and 
De&k and Andnissy had constantly to remain at the breach in order to procure 
its vote on the 8(li of August, 1868, by the table of deputies, and on the llth 
of August by the table of magnates. On the 23ixl of June a law dealing with 
public <Hlucation took teaching completely out of the hands of the clergy. 
The financial laws and a law' concerning the comitats wert^ also voted, and on 
the 9th of I)ecembt‘r, 1868, the diet separated after having accomplished a 
truly enormous mass of legislative work. The second meeting of the delega¬ 
tion took place, this time at Pest, from the 10th of November to the 4th of 
DtH^ember. lluring this time Francis Joseph had resided at Biida. The end 
of the year Siiw' the Ghyczy party drawing near to the Defikists and the Tisza 
I>arty to that of Jdkai. 

The elections for 1869 were made with an incredible aniour mingled with 
corniption and violence; there were sanguinary strugglas, arrests, murdera. 
Generals Klapka and Tiirr, exiles who had profited by the amnesty of 1867, 
protested agiiinst such disgraceful proceedings. The DeAkista carried the 
day, though they lost about thirty votes; theie were 270 of them in the parlia¬ 
ment whieli opened on the 23rd of April, whilst the Left had 110 votes and 
the extreme Left 60. The strife of parties w’as reproduced in the discussion of 
the address; each brought forwani one of its own, but that of the DeAkists 
was voteil on the 3rd of June. A judicial organisation was then voted. The 
delegations met for the third time, and at Vienna. The Hungarian parlia¬ 
ment adjourned on the 22nd of llecember till the 14th of January, 1870.^ 

The Magyars displayed a savage energy against the nationalities sacrificed 
by the Ausgleich. ‘^The Hungarians,'* M. Laveleye has remarked, perceive 
little besides what is conformable to their desires; towards what is contradic¬ 
tory to them they are blind." The Croats were far from being satisfied with 
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tbe conditions it was intended to impose on them; in 1860 their diet had voted 
various resolutions declaring that Croatia had abandoned nothing of her 
autonomy, that she had no intention of sending repiesentatives to the Hun¬ 
garian diet, but would treat directly with the sovereign. They had refused to 
send their deputies to the parliament of Pest; the Magyar conquerors had 
compelled the diet of Agmm to dissolve a first time in January, 1867—a me- 
ond time in May, 1867. This diet refused to vote the proposjils dmw'u up at 
Pest and protested sigaiust the annexation to Hungary of the port of Piiime, 
which was disputed between the two kingdoms. Bishop Htrossmayer,* the 
soul of the opix)siiion, who afterwards so distinguished himself at the Vatican 
council [where he opposed the doctrine of papal infallibility], hiull^een exiled. 
A doubtful ]xn'sonage, (*omproiuised in shady sj>ecnlations, had been imposed 
on Croatia lis locum tencm banalis. The Hungarian government had recourse to 
a means w’hieh reciillsthe pro{?ee<ling8 of Sehmerling: it modifie<i the eloctoml 
system of the diet and thus obtained a sort of rump parliament with a major¬ 
ity favounible to its designs. 

This artificial majority concliuleil w ith the IVfagyais a treaty which could 
have only a provisional character and w'hich had afterwards (1873) to l)e re¬ 
vised. The Croats sent thirty-one deputies to the parliament of Pest—they 
had no responsible minister at Pest ; at Agmm the ban exercised the executive 
powder; the finances of Croatia, with the c^xoeptioii of a sum of 2,200,000 
florins leserved for the needs of the country, hud to hi^ returned to the Hun¬ 
garian treasury. Doubtless Croatia enjoyed a (*ertain autonomy; but she was 
sensible of the deep injury she had received by the manner in which the diet 
had been modified, by the i>ersonality of the ban that had been imposed upon 
her, by the i)ersecutions inflicted on all the organs of the national party. 
Such was the terrorism which reigned at Agram that the independent news¬ 
papers had to appear at Vienna. In 1873 Croatia obtained a more equitable 
aiTangement and a responsible minister at Pest. 

Whilst the Magyai-s wore thus crushing the Slav or JRurnanian nationali¬ 
ties, they allow ed th(^ Germans a free coum*. On tlie morrow of the Prussian 
victories, in 1871, there appeared at l^ressburg a review whose tendencies were 
in favour of the German Empire. It bore the i)roiid title of JHe J)c*wtsehe 
Waclit an der Donau (tbe German guard on the Danul>e); it wtis the counter¬ 
part of the M’^acht am Rhein, As a result of the jigreement concluded iu 1867, 
the Serb voiv(Hleship was sui)pres.scMl and the Serb countries were reincorpor- 
ated with the kingdom of St. Stephen; the Hungarians spare<l no pains in the 
magyarisatiou of the country and affected to recognise the Serbs only iis a 
religious sect; they imposed on them Magyar schools and unremittingly per¬ 
secuted the St'rb pn*Hs. 

The XJmladim, a litemiy society of Serb students, the Matica, another 
society for the publication of Serb lx)oks, were the objects of severe measures. 
Amongst the Slovaks the spectacle was offered of gymmusiiinis closed, the 
ifa/rm suppicssed; Panslavism w^as the pretext generally advanced to justify 
these measure, winch left l>ehind them a profound irritation. The Ruman¬ 
ians wrere not more fortunate tluin the Slavs; on the 15th of May, 1868, they 
held, near Blasien, the anniversary of the meeting which they had held for 
twenty years in the same place. They renewed the demand to be recognised 
as a nation, side by side with the Sxeklers, the Saxons, and the Magyars [who 
form with them the population of Transyivanisi, but whose aggregate number 
is not equal to theirs]. The diet of Pest replied by an annexation pure and 
simple of Transylvania to Hungary. 

* [In CsTiday's RUtory of Hungary Strossmayer is cbaracteri«e<i aa distinguished by pro- 
foundf insight, wide knowledge, and eminent talent for oratory, but, above all, by boundless 
ambiflon.] 
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Hungary fr(m 1871 to 1875 

But diftoord was everywhere—amongst the Magyars themselves, where the 
Dedk party and the could not agree; and between the Magyars and their 
subjects, the the Croats, and the Bumaniaus* The I^dk party had 

proposed that general elections sliould take place only once in five years, 
insteiwl of once in tliree. It calctdated that, as the dualistic compact, the 
Ausgleich, had to be renewed in 1877, it would then be nnisterof the situation; 
w hilst if th<3 Tjcft were to trium])h at the general elections of 1875, it would 
be that pai’ty which would bo in power at the time of the renewal. An 
attempt \\m made t-o eflect a coinpromisc lx*tw^een the two parties, but it failed. 
The Defik party niaintaine<l itself in power only by the vote of the thirty-one 
Croat deputies, as at Vienna the (‘onstitutional party only prevailed in the 
lUuchsnith, thanks to the Galician vote. 

When Ldnyay, the head of the Hungarian cabiiud, saw that the Croat 
nationalist ])arty harl won the day in tln^. Croatian diet elected in 1871, ho 
hastened to dissolve' tliat diet at its tii’sl sitting and to direct fresh elections, 
with the intention of either sc^dueing tlie national Croat party by concessions 
or, if ho rai!(‘d, of obtaining at Pest the vote of an electoral reform depriving 
more than one hundred thousand electors of the right to vote and extending 
the duration of Mui mandate from three to five years. Tlie Ijeft manoeuvred to 
prevent tlie>><MAV'() bills froin eomiiig under discussion, by causing each of its 
members to make a long s]>eech on eac*h of the one hundred and four articles 
of the bill, so as to prolong the discussion till the 19th of April—the date at 
which the bust sitting of the Jlungarian diet must take place. Count Lonyay 
was a inanipidator provided w ith a giddy speed. Ho had attaine<l to the min¬ 
istry in spit<^ of I)(*ak and never ha<l any consideration in the parliament, but 
he wax agre(‘able to the court. 

His hand weighed heavily on the S<ul)s and Croats. He decreed the dis¬ 
solution of the Herb congjress (July, 1872), and app(»intiHi (iriijio, bishop of 
Pakraez, metropolitan. A new congress wjis convoked, to wdiicli Genei*al 
Molinary was despatclied as royal oommissioner, and on the 2l8t of August ho 
in his turn dissolviul tlie asstunbly. 

During tiiistimethe elections to the Hungarian parliament had taken place 
(July), and the result was the return of 245 Defikist in(‘mbei*s and 145 for 
the l^eft. IMiletiteh now protested, in tlie name of the {8erbs, against the auto- 
cmtic pro(*(*eding of the Hungarian government. The Croatian diet, in which, 
in spite of the same proeeedingson the part of the Magyars, the national party 
had got tJn^ bett<u* of the uuionisls, sent deputies to Vienna to demand the 
levision, by agreement with the Hungarian deputies, of Article I of the com¬ 
promise of 18(>8; to which re(piest the emperor constmted. 

On the (Uh of September, 1872, took place that fauious interview of the 
three emperors at Berlin, w hich was the subject of so many comments in the 
Buropeati press and drew the thi'ee courts close together in that alliance which 
the liisteru Question so much disturbcnl. Umigm^y only manifested through 
the delegations the more resistance to the increase of the ww budget, so greatly 
did she fear lest Austria should allow lierself to be temi)ted into interference 
in Buropetin affairs, which Transleithauia, occupied only with her own con¬ 
cerns, did not a<lmit. On the 18th of November an unprecedented scandal 
was pi'oduce<l in the diet: a meml)er of the Left, Csernatonyi, denounced with 
so much energy as w^ell as evidence the financial jobbery carri^ on by L6nyay, 
that the latter had to hand in his resignation. 

He w^as replaced by Joseph SzlAvy, the son of an Austrian major, and, like 
AndrAssy, a jxarticipant in the insurrection of 1848, which had cort him five 
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years in prison. But the system pursued with regal'd to the non-Magyai* 
pmples was in no way altered by this event. In the first mouths of 1873 the 
diet of Agram, moved by the internal sufferings of the country, consented to 
conclude with the Hungarians a fresh comiiroinise, which gave the Croats 
only very imiierfect satisfaction, and the result of which was to deprive the 
Serbs and Rumanians of the assistance of Croatia daring several years. The 
new compromise was voted on the 5ih of September, by nineteen voices to 
ten.*> 

SzlAvy carried on the affairs of government for a short time only. The 
bad years [which follo>ved on liis accession to power] , whose effect vvjis still 
further heightened by wasteful management of the finances, j)lunged the 
country into a position of financial embarrassment and sowed the sc>eds of the 
discontent which tlie opposition, divided into two factions, the left Centre 
and the extreme Left, vigorously fanned with their speeches. The attack 
from this quarter induced Jost'ph SzlAvy to hand in his resignation, where¬ 
upon the king intrusted the former minister of justice, Rteplien Bittd, with 
the formation of a cabinet (March 21st, 1874). Bittd succeeded in persuading 
one of the leaders of the left Centre, Koloman Qhiezy, to accojit tlie financial 
portfolio. The m^w minister took up witli great energy the bisk of regulat ing 
the financial conditions, and introduced numerous reforms in direct and indi¬ 
rect taxes on land, houses, incomes, business profits, stam])S, salarii^s, sugar, 
wine, meat, and the dues on (obaeco; butwdtliall this he could not win the 
left Omtrc for the government. The left Centre, now under tlH‘. sole leader¬ 
ship of Koloman Tisza, continued its atbmks on tlie gov^nnment; the Dcfik 
party, which was still in the majority, could not shut itself away from the 
conviction that it must make conceasions to the left Centre for tlH3 welfare of 
the country, whilst the latter party perceived the neccasity of abandoning the 
policy it had hitherto pursued and uniting vith the Dedk ))ar1y. Tims wjus 
brought about what is known as the ^Hu8ion,^M»y which the greater pari of 
the Dedk party was amalgamated with the left Centre into one as the lilxnal 
party, the consequence of which was Bitto’s resignation (February lltii, 
1876). The king uow^ commissioned Baron B(da Wenkheim to form a eabiriot, 
and the ministry of the interior was taken over by Koloman Tisza (March 3rd, 
1875)./ 

Four months later the restraining hand of the great ITiiiigarian stah^smau, 
Francis Dedk, was removed by death. Hungary was at. this time face to face 
vith a deficit of 35,000,000 gulden, and the new ministry imule every effort to 
turn to the best; account the resources of Hungary bersctlf. A new loan was 
raised and the income tax increased. The renewal of tlie financial Ausgleich 
with Austria was to take place at the end of 1877, and Tisza endeavoured to 
take advaintage of the occasion to obtain better lenus for his own country. 
After a long struggle a compromise wiis agreeil upon, which siilisfied neither 
party, but wiis nevertheless accepted again in 1887 when the dec<jnaial renewal 
again fell due. 


DIRECT ELECTION FOR THE RETClTHKATIt 

When in 1871 German inllueuce liad called the Magyar Aiulrdssy with his 
duallstic policy to bike charge of the highest ministerial office, in tlie Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, the formation of the new Cisleithanian ministry was in¬ 
trusted to the Carinthian nobleman, Count Adolf Aneisjierg. The federalistic 
policy was at once abandoned; the circulation of the manih^sto which the em¬ 
peror himself had signed, recognising the claims of Bohemia, was forbidden, 
and copies exposed in the streets were senzed by the police. In the following 
spring the provincial diet of Bohemia was dissolved and the exertions of the 
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Bohemian Qennans, backed by the government, which did not scruple to gag 
the presi^ resulted in the return of a German majority at the ensuing elections. 
The indignant Czech minority refused to share in deliberations whose results 
must necessarily be contrary to their wishes, and the Germans consequently 
had it all their own way. 

The Auersperg ministry now undertook a scheme designed to do away with 
the inconvenience of the constant stniggles with the provincial diets. This 
was to deprive those diets of the right to elect the members of the Beichsrath, 
who were to be chosen in future through direci election by the i)eople, the 
rightof voting being vested in the electors for the provincial diets. The Poles 
he^ed the opposition to this measure, which was sharply contested; and 
when it wjis hnally (tarried both they and the Czechs refusi^ to vote. The 
Beichsrath was nowdissolv^Kl, and a new one, elected on the new system, gave 
the administration a majority of 113. 

Before these elections took phu^e Austria’s politiwil troubles had been cast 
into the shade by a violent disturbance in the linancial world." 


TUK VIKXNA KRACH (1878 A.D.) 

In consequence of the war of 1866 Austrian paper liad suffered a consider¬ 
able depreciation, though it was happily of short duration, thanks to the 
excellent harvest of 1867, which gav^e rise to a ])rodigioiis export of articles of 
food and in consequence a return of specie to the coui\try, which soon iwov- 
ered itself. 

Moreover, the grant to the Hungarians of an independent constitution and 
the peiie4^ which had thus bcK?u nuule l>etween Austria and Hungary, after 
the long centuries of social war between them, prcxliu’CHl an era of commercial 
confidence and an extension of sjieculation which only served to corroborate 
the happy effect of the good harvest of 1867. Unfortunately, this i>eriod of 
prosperity wjis not to t)e of long duration; the exJiggeration of the good hopes 
of the future which the Austrians had conceived and w hich wiis also a coiisc-- 
queucH^ of the satisfaction which they felt at having obtained a parliamentary 
constitution, engendered a {wrfect fever of specujatiou, culminating in the 
financial crisis or Krach of Vienna in 1873—a crisis whosc^ memory has been 
preserved in the minds of the Austrians under the name of the epoch of 
foundations,” because the whole activity of the speculatoi-s consisted in found¬ 
ing new financial establishments and inundating the market with their shares. 

At first these openitions were carried on sin iously enough. Thus sevenil 
great lines of railway were built which had a certain pnictical purpose and 
have rendered useful servii*es to tlie country. But in a moment the founda¬ 
tions iKJcame w’holly dangerous, for 8{)eculation was dii-e(*ted to the creations 
of banks, each of wdiich set to work in its turn to form new cstablislmients 
and factitious enterprises of every description. Now we learn from a report 
pitblislicd in 1888, on the Austrian economical movement since 1848, that 
during the i>eriod from 1867 to 1873 there were founded at Vienna and in the 
provinces 1,005 stock companies, most of which faile<l in 1873. In this num¬ 
ber aix 3 reckoneii moi-e than seven hundred banks. Thei'e were at Vienna at 
tbia time so many companies for the construction of business houses, and they 
had acquired so much ground, tliat in order to carry out their progi-aiume to 
the letter the Austrian capital would have had to increase its size to propor¬ 
tions surpassing the extent of London and Paris together. The fren/y reacheil 
its height at- the moment of the preimrations for the universal exhibition at 
Vienna in 1878. 

A few days after the Ist of May, the date of the inauguration of the ex* 
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hibitioii^ all this beautilul dream vanished. As everyone Vr ished to enter into 
the prodigious benefits promised, all began to sell the securities for which there 
were no longer any buyers. Stocks fell at a frightful rate, and on the 9th of 
May, 1873, a day distinguished in the economical history of Austria under the 
name of Black Friday, the factitious edifice of her new prosperity fell to 
pieces, burying under its ruins innumemble fortunes which had been honestly 
acquired. On that day the largest^ compioir bourse in Vienna, whose clien¬ 
tele was composed of the wealthiest and mmt conspicuous Austrian aristo¬ 
crats, failed. Two thousand other failures soon followed. At the exchange 
the market came to a complete standstill; no one wished to recreive the stocks 
purchased the day before, and there was a chaos, a confusion, a geneml dis¬ 
order, a despondency beside which the financitil disiisters which had occuned 
elsewhere were as nothing. 

The same day the large^iit banka of Vienna formed themscdves into a syn¬ 
dicate to constitute a gmnd committee of succour. Nevertheless, not one of 
the companies which suffered shipwreck on this o^icasiou managed to recon¬ 
struct itself. In 1878 there were thirty-two at Vienna which had not yet 
finished the liquidation of their accounts. However, the new establishments 
were not all of a doubtful character: a few great banks created at this period 
survived the catastrophe, which liad, jus it were, merely given them the bap¬ 
tism of lire from which they w^ei'c to emerge only more firmly established. 

The extension of speculation has had one advantjige—(hat of bringing 
into Aiustria’s financial transiictious a little modern life, }w*.tivity, and impulse. 
In tliis point of view the Krach of 1873 wsus for that country a period of puri¬ 
fication, and consecpieutly a cause of new life. Binco the establishment of the 
parliamentary system, the Austrian legislative body in concert with the gov¬ 
ernment has made it its object to efface the evil effects of the crisis of 1873, 
to restore the equilibrium in the budget, and to raise the economic lesources 
and the credit of the country. For this piirposi^ the events of 1873 were the 
cause of a series of measures lx*ing undertaken with regard to the Exchange, 
with a view of preventing their recurrence—measures which, though they may 
have somewhat hampered speculation and the miuket, have l>eon not the less 
salutary. 0 


NKW CHURCH REGITLATIONB (1874 A.D.) 

Tlie first months of the year 1874 were employed in grave discussion of 
bills presented by the Cisleithanijin government and intended to determine 
the regulations of church and state in jiccordance with modern ideas and, it 
may be said, according to the principles which inspired Jit the same time the 
famous ecclesiasticjil laws at Berlin. Thew^ bills were presented to the lieichs- 
rath on the 9th of March; the (piestion in hand wjis the mode of regulating 
the nomination of ecclesiasticjil functionarias. Alrcjwly, on the 2ikI of Febru¬ 
ary, Pius IX had addresseil to the Austrian bishops an eucyclicjil in which he 
condemned the denominational laws. Cerhiin archbishops, those of Vienna, 
Breslau, and Salisburg among others, openly declared that they w ould not obey 
the new laws. Prince Auersperg on his side publicly announced that the 
government would know how to make itstdf obeyed, and returned a firm an¬ 
swer to the Vatican. Tlie law, which the chamber voted by a majority of 
three-fourths, was adopted on the 11th of April by the upper chamber with¬ 
out modifications. Let it be notM that these laws were very moderate. They 
were submitted to. Pius IX even specially authorised the bishop of IJnz 
to accept them; he bad enough of the religious struggle in Prussia against 
Bismarck and Falk. The emperor sanctioned the new laws on the 8th of 
May. 
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THE FOBHATIOX OF THE YOUNG CZECH FXUTY 

This same year saw the Young Czechs resolutely break with the policy of 
abstention, which, ever since 1867, had proved of such little use to the Old 
Czechs, without in any way abating the autonomist claims of Bohemia, but 
without giving up the hope of obtaining for the kingdom of Premysl a com¬ 
promise, or Ausgleich, like that which the kingdom of St. Stephen had ob¬ 
tained. They declared in September, 1874, that they would take their seats 
in the provincial diet of I/ragiie, that they would recognise the constitution of 
December, and that they would go to the Vienna Eeichsrath to endeavour to 
win there a triumph for their ideas; this to the great scandal of the feudal¬ 
ists, like '^Thuii, lielcredi, and Clam-Martinitz. Tlie Siime month, on the occa¬ 
sion of the great military manceuvrcs of Brandeis, Francis Joseph made a 
journey to Prague, where ho was leccnved with enthusiasm, but whei^ he 
refused to hear any autonoinistic address. Almuly the Czoc'hs of Moravia 
had taken their scats in the Koichsrath in the hoi>o of bringing about a recon¬ 
ciliation on the basis of existing institutions. This did not mean a reconcilia¬ 
tion with that (ieinian parly which, while adorning its^df with the title of 
Vet'famimjHtreu (faUiifuJ to the constitution), looked to Berlin atone, aspired 
to lose itself ii» (i(‘nuan unity, and considered Austria only jis a refuge for 
the time being, iji default of anything better. 

The SiU’bs also received some satisfaction; their ecclesiastical congress was 
lield in July at Karlowitz. This congress is the only national instrument 
which the Serbs possess; and it may lie regarded as a largo diocesiin council, 
at which c’iergy and laymen take p;u'i together, wliieli appoints the luembiu’s 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and adminislers the considerable funds of the 
churches, the foundations, and the schools. 


AUSTRIAN OCUUPATXON OF BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

In 1871 an insurn'ction broke out iMJtweeu the Slav peoples, Serbs and 
Croats, of Bosnia and Herzegovina. For the e^iuses of this revolt we need 
not look fiuilier tliau tiio disorders and excesses of the Ottoman iMliuiiiistra- 
tion. Austria, insti^ad of wholly taking the side of tlie Christians and playing 
tow'^ards them the pail of lilieiator, w^as para3y.se<l by her internal dissensions 
and by tlie pressurii brought to bear on her hy her two powtuful neighboui*s, 
Russia and Prussia. Tiie Triple Allianee, w hich luis its origin in the parti¬ 
tion of Poland, was l encw ed and drawn closer on the occasion of the probable 
dismemberment of Turkey. In Septemlier, 1872, the three emperors had an 
interview' at Berlin, and from that time the oriental policy of the three chan¬ 
cellors, Bismarck, Andnissy, and Goilchakoff, rt^mained more or loss uniform. 
Everyone know's tiiat in this Triple Alliance the cliief part w'as playwl by 
Russia and the third part by Austria. When in 1874 the cabinet of ^^em^a 
concluded directly w ith Rumania a treaty of commerce and a convention rela¬ 
tive to the luQways of tlio two states, the Porte thought itself called upon to 
protest against this violation of its sovereign rights. The three chancellors 
came to an iindoistauding to refuse its claims. ^‘The day will come, cried 
Aiifl Pasha sorrowfully, '^wlieu it will be impossible for any human will to 
cmh the tommt wdiich the long scries of violated treaties wnll unchain.” 

From the first the insurrection of Bosnia and Herzegovina was the cause of 
serious embarrassment to Austria; she hml to propitiate at once the ill will of 
the Magyar's and the anxious jealousy of her own allies. The Hungarians felt 
that the Slav race was already too numerous in the empire, and had small anx¬ 
iety to see a new- annexation increase the element which must one day sub¬ 
merge them. It was by no means to tlie interest of Russia and Prussia to 
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peri^t their ally to widen her frontiers and increase her army of “warlike pop- 
nlations. After 1874 Austria was observed alternately taking the most con¬ 
tradictory measures: at one time she permitted the Tuiks to violate her terri¬ 
tory with impunity and ravage the frontiers of Croatia; at another she forbade 
tihem to disembark arms and troops in the territory of Klek. At Constantino¬ 
ple her ambassador, in conjunction with Genenil Ignatiev, called on the Porte 
to acoomplish those famous reforms which it is forever promising and never 
executes. The diplomatists who recommended tlieiu knew perfectly well that 
they were not realisable. 

In January, 1876, a note from Andrdssy summed up the wishes of civilised 
Europe. The conference which met at Constantinople (December 23rd, 1870) 
only served to demonstrate anew the impotence of diplomacy iuul tlio incorri¬ 
gible obstinacy of the Porte. It was evident that the existing difficulties could 
be settled only by the sword. The declaration of war made to Turkey by the 
principalities of Senia and Montenegro still further increased the embarrass¬ 
ment of Austria-Hungary. The Slavs demanded that the goA ernmeut should 
take the field, and followed with feverish attention the phases of a heroic but 
fatally unequal struggle. The Hungarians negle(jted no opportunity to give 
vent to their hatred of the Servians and theij* sympathy with iho Ottomans. 
A subscription was opened at Pest to offer a sword of honour to Abdul-Kerim 
Piisha, who had Just won the victory of Djunis over the Servians. A Magyar 
deputation presented itself at Constantinople to exchange manifestations of an 
enthusiastic friendship with the officials and the sojf^tas (Mussulman stu¬ 
dents). General Klapka, the famous defender of KomArom, the same who 
not long before had offered his sword to Prussia against Austria, put his mili¬ 
tary experience at the service of the Porte. A little later the softfis came to 
Pe>8t to return their Miigyar brothers the visit they had received from them. 
The sultan, to evidence his gratitude towards the Ifungarians, sent the empe¬ 
ror-king some fragments of the Corvina library, which hinl fallen sis spoil to 
the Ottomans, These manifestations, puerile enough after all, were especially 
directed against Kussia, whom the Hungarians could not forgive for the part 
played by Nicholas in 1849; but they deeply angered th(i Slavs, who identify 
their cause with that of the Servians and Bulgarians. 

At Pest Andrdssy endeavoured in vain to restrain his fiery compatriots 
and make them understand tliat street demonstrations could not bring about a 
modification of the external policy of the monarchy. The Hungarian minis¬ 
try, far from calming popular passions, aasociated itself with them. AndrAssy 
caused the arrest of the ^rvian Stratimirovitcli, one of the hero(‘s of the insur¬ 
rection of 1848, who had offered his sword to Prince Milan Obrenovitch; he 
threw into prison the journalist deputy Miletitch, who was accus(.‘d of having 
desired the victory of Lis compatriots and negotiated a loan for their cause. 
To justify these strange measures old laws Mx*re appealed to, wliich declared 
guilty of high treason those who furnished arms to t he Ottomans and other 
infidels! 

Thus the monarchy, divided at home, dragged itself painfully along in the 
wake of its two powerful allies; in sjutc of the enthusiasm of the Slavs and 
the indignation of the Magyars, it had to look on quietly at the successes of 
the Russians, who, after the fall of Plevna, ledtlieir victorious troops to the 
gates of Constantinople. The Treaty of San Stefano, afterwards modified in 
some of its clauses by the congress of Berlin, proclaimed the independence of 
Rumania^ Servia, and Montenegro, and increased the territory of those princi¬ 
palities. Bulgaria was erected into an autonomous principality, subject to the 
nominal suzerainty of the sultan and the effective tutelage of Russia.'^ 

Powerless as Austria might be to pursue an independent policy, she never¬ 
theless contrived to derive considerable advantage from the situation.'* 
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The Treaty of Berlin {1878 -4.D.) 

In accordance with secret arrangements made before the war, Austria was 
to receive a compensation in excliange for her l>enevolent neutrality. This 
comj)ensation was the mandate which was given her at the Treaty of Berlin 
(July, 1878) to occupy the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina‘Ho I'estore 
order. ” It was from these provinces tlxat had proceedeil the signal of the insur¬ 
rection which luid set the whole Balkan Peninsula in dames and which had 
provoked the victorious intervention of Russia; they might fancy that, the 
Porte once conqucml, they, like Bulgaria, would be erect^ into autonomous 
provinces, or perhaps annexed to the congeneric principality of Bervia or of 
Montenegro. They litul no suspicion of the fate which was reser\ed for them. 
The preliminary Treaty of Ban Stefano, signed the 3rd of March, 1878, between 
Russia and Bervia, simply decided the applk^ation to them of “the ameliora¬ 
tions propOHe<l by the confcrtmco of ('onstaiitinople with the modifications to 
1)0 decided in agre<nnent between the Porte, Russia, and Austria-Hungary,^^ 
The Treaty of Bcirlin, which was signed the 13th of July following, by the repre¬ 
sentatives of all the great powers in congress, promulgated another decision. 

“The provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina,^^ ran Article 29, “shall be 
occupied and administered by Austria-Hungary. The government of Aus- 
tria-IIungary not wishing to undertake the administration of the stinjak of 
Novibazar, which extemls tetween Servia and Montenegro in a southeasterly 
direction and to l>eyond Mitrovitza, the Ottoman administration will there 
continue to exercise its functions. Nevertheless, in order to secure the main¬ 
tenance of the new political situation as well as the freedom and ^safety of the 
routes of communication, Austria-Hungary reserves to herself the right of 
keeping a gjirrison and having militory and commercial roads throughout this 
part' of the old ^'ilayet of Bosnia.” 

This hist claus(i of tlie article was very important. The sanjak of Noviba¬ 
zar is that i>art of Bosnia which divides Servia from the principality of Mon¬ 
tenegro. Now the government of Vienna was deeply interested in the isola¬ 
tion of Ujc two Servian principalities, both enlargecl by the Treaty of Berlin, 
and which at a given moment might intend to join hands in order to act 
together against the Osmanli, Henceforth, common action, whether against 
the Turks or against so x><>werful a neighbour as Austria-Hungary, was mani¬ 
festly impossible. Austria holds Montenegro by the Bocche di Cattaro, Ser¬ 
via by the DaiuilK\ 

On the other hand the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina utterly anni¬ 
hilated the hopes of the patriot Servians or Montenegrins, who had dreamed 
of reconstituting the emj)ire of Cziir Douchan for the benefit of a Slav sover¬ 
eign. This emx>ire might have become a centre of attraction for the Slav 
provinces of Dalmatia and Croatia and for the Serbs of Novi-Sad and Temes- 
vAr. Austria, thei'cfore, in stifling in their germ these hopes of the gimt 
Servian party, was exorcising a serious danger. The disappointment at Bel¬ 
grade and Cettinje was i)rofouud. Many i)atriot8 would willingly have sacri¬ 
ficed the aggrsindiscments granted to the two principalities by the Treaty of 
Berlin on the sole condition of seeing the Mu quo ante beUum pure and simple 
re-established in Bosnia and Herzegovina. ^ long as the two provinces 
remained in the possession of Turkey it was possible to apply to them the prin¬ 
ciple Advereus hodem atema auctoritas. Pretexts to intervene for the deliver¬ 
ance of their Slav brothers had not been wanting to the Servians and Monte¬ 
negrins, but they failed from the moment that Austria took it upon herself to 
introduce the principles of religious toleration, equality of races, and Euro¬ 
pean administration. 
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The Austrian government was no sooner invested with the mandate which 
it had induced the Berlin congress to confide to it, than it pit*pared to execute 
the mission. On the Slst of July and the 1st of August, 1878, the troops 
commanded by Pield-mai'shal Joseph Philippovitch crossed the Save and pen- 
etratecl into the new domain of the empire. It was expected that the occupa¬ 
tion would be accomplished without a blow; but unexpected difficulties weic 
encountered. It was not without regi'et that the Bosnian Mussulmans who 
were the feudatories of the country had seen the sovenuice of the ties which 
bound them to their co-religionists of Constantinople; they could not with a 
light heart give up the coiulitions by which they had profited for centuries, 
nor reform the abuses to w'hieh they owed their prosperity. The orthodox 
Christians regretted their delayed or lost hoi)es of union with the Siub coun¬ 
tries ; the Catholics alone could welcome the Austrian occupation with real sym¬ 
pathy. 

For the purpose of occupying the two provinces, a complete army corps 
and one division of infantry were set in motion. The Turkish government 
could not officially refmse to obey the commands of Europe, but it privately 
sent anus, ammunition, and provisions to the Mussulmans of the two prov¬ 
inces. Bands wei^e organised under an intrepid and fanaticiil chief, Hadji 
Loja. All able-bodied men l)etween fifteen and sixty ! wo years of age were 
enrolled, A revolution broke out at Barajevo ; a provisional government was 
formed to resist the foreign occupation. Itsleiider was Hadji Loja, who took 
the title of first patriot of the country.^' The Austrians hiul cros8<Hl the 
Save without meeting with any resistance; but as soon as they reached the 
first defiles they encountered well-armed troops who showed great skill in 
taking advanti\ge of the natural obstacles with which the country is bristling. 
They saw themselves repulsed at Maglaj, at (Iradaiac. They ascertained that 
they bad in front of them not only improvistHl militia but also twenty-six bat¬ 
talions of the Turkish army, and that it was no question of a military prome¬ 
nade. The Bosnians were even in possession of artillery. 

Then^ were moments when the Austrians found themselves in a very crit¬ 
ical situation. In most cas^^s the natives abandoned the towns, which could 
not have held out against the hostile cannon, and took slielter behind natund 
defencycs, whence tliey inflicted considerable losses on the army of occupation. 
The latter left more than five thousiind men on the field ami wjus obliged to 
send for reinforccmentvS Ix^fore advancing. Sarajevo was not reached till the 
19th of August. But the fall of the capital of Bosnia did not bring with it 
the cessation of hostilities. The war continued in the mountains. Herzego¬ 
vina was not finally o(K?npied till the end of September, and Bosnia only by the 
end of October. To secui*e its possession three army corj^s hml been s(mt and 
62,000,000 florins expended. 

The occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, although it seems to have only 
a provisional character, is evidently considered by Austria-Hungary as a 
definitive conqueM. If the sultan remains virtually the sovereign of the two 
provineos, it is A\istria-Hnngary who administers them, and she certainly hjis 
no desire to restore them to their foimer umsier. They open t o her the route 
to Saloniki, they offer vast outlets to her commerce, they permit the establish¬ 
ment of easy communication between Hungary and Dalmatia—in short, they 
constitute an honourable compensation for the loss of Venetia. 

It was evident that the new province could not be adjudged to either Hun¬ 
gary or Oisleithania; it had no right to send representatives to the parliament 
of Vienna or to that of Pest. It is therefore governed in the name of the 
emperor-king, by the minister of the common finances.^ 
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THE TEIPLE AIXtlliOB (lfi88 A.D.) 

In 1885 a war broke out between Serviaand Bulgaria* when Auatria* which 
had acquired a paramount influence in Servian politics* Interfered to stop the 
victorious advance of the Bulgarian troops. Nevertheless, when Russia sub¬ 
sequently forced the resignation of Piince Alexander of Bulgaria, the strong 
sympathy manifested in Hungary for the Bulgarian cause compelled the Aus¬ 
trian government to announce that it would not permit Russia to interfere 
with the independence of Bulgaria; and when a successor to Alexander had 
at last been found in Peidiiiand of Coburg, then a lieutenant in the Austrian 
army, the favourable attitude juisiimcd towards him by Austria at one time 
(1886-1887) seemed to threaten to lead to an invasion of Galicia on the part 
of Russia. This danger was, however, happily aveited by the action of Ger¬ 
many. Andi'dssy’s di'eam of an alliance with the German Empire had been 
realised in 1879 in a ti^eaty negotiated by him, but not actually signed till after 
his resignation. In this agreement the two powers agreed to unite to maintain 
the stains quo as cstiiblished by the Treaty of Berlin, Germany also undertaking 
to assist Austria in Ciise of an attack by Russia, while Austria pledged herself 
to render the same service to Germany in case of her being attacked by Prance 
and Russia together. Italy had acceded to the treaty in 1883, and this Triple 
Alliance was now (1887) resumed and its terms were published. In 1891 it 
was again renewed for twelve years. 

The accession of Italy to the [Triple] Alliance increased the isolation of 
Russia, to whom but one ally now remained—the Preach Republic, which 
was inspired by a boundless hatred for Germany and which meditated a war 
of revenge. In politics the idea of revenge wi\s identified with Gambetta, in 
the army with the future commander in the war. General Chanzy; but after 
the death of Gambetta on the 31st of Docemlier, 1882, and of Chanzy on the 
4 th of Jauusiry, 1883, more i>eaceful days began in Prance also. The idea of 
revenge hjis not indeeil oven yet been entirely abandoned, offensive action has 
only l)een delayed Ix^aiusi^ European conditions are not yet favourable to it; 
but Russia is fully determined not to submit to the existing state of affairs, 
and, partly for the sitke of winning back the advantages once already ob¬ 
tained in the East, partly witli the object of directing abroad the attention of 
the nihilists who are daily becoming more dangerous, she has several times 
been on the verge of declaring war.^ 


AUTONOMY 

The strenuous opposition of the Hungarians to the oriental policy of the 
central government was a main cause of the fall of the liberal ministry of 
Auersperg, who handed in his resignation in February, 1879. The presidency 
of the cabinet was now assumed by Sti^mayr; but the ruling spirit was Count 
Taaffe, the minister of the interior. The liberal party was defeated at the 
elections, and Count Taaflfe formed a ministry of members of all parties, which 
was known as the ‘^ministry of conciliation.'^ It failed of its effect. The lib¬ 
erals’ unwise opposition to an army bill ended in their defeat*, and this dealt 
the final blow to tlie constitutional party. Taaffe was obliged to rely on the 
support of the clerical party and on the Poles and Czechs, and consequently 
he was unable to avoid making concessions in the direction of that federalism 
which was their cherished object. In 1880 an ordinance was passed which 
obliged officials in Bohemia and Moravia to transact government and law busi¬ 
ness in the language of those with whom they had to deal; and the result was 
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tiie resigDation of niaay German officials. The attachment to their own 
nationality of the different sections of the population in Bohemia and Moravia 
increased, and with it the bitterness between Germans and Czechs, Within the 
last two decades the proportion of Czechs to Germans in the city population 
had greatly increased. At Prague, a city in whose population the German 
dlexneut had ouoe preponderated but in which tlie Czechs had now won an 
increasing majority, the Germans found tliemselves exposed to acts of violence 
against which the authorities afforded them little protection. 

In 1883, on the dissolution of the provincial diet of Bohemia, the Czechs 
hoped to secure a two-thirds majority which might bring about a readjust¬ 
ment of the electoral law in their favour; but this design ciune to nothing. 
More successful was the project of reconstituting the chambei*s of commerce at 
Prague, Budweis, and Pilsen so as to give the Czechs the preponderance—a 
measure whicli derived its importance from the fact that the chambers sent 
several members to the provincial diet; but when the minister of commerce 
was proceeding to follow this up by similar measui’ea in legard to the Briiim 
chamber of commerce, he met by such protests, both in the bouse of dep¬ 
uties and from the Hungarian press, that he had to give way.‘» 

The same course w hich was pursued in Bohemia and Moravia w^as also fol¬ 
lowed in all the other provinces of tlie crown wdiere Germans and Slavs dwelt 
side by side. In the provincial diet of Carinthia the Slovenes lUiquired a ma¬ 
jority; even in the German provinces, like Upper and Ijower Aus¬ 

tria, Slav elements began to appear. A spirit of gloom and bitterness took 
possession of the German Austrians. Nevertheless, they also roused them¬ 
selves to resistance. Since their adversaries had especially attac'kcd the Ger¬ 
man schools, they founded, in 1880, the German Scliool Union, wit h the object 
of preserving the scattered German islands of their nationality, and opposing 
the further retreat of Germanism by founding and preserving German schools 
in the endangered communities. Supported from the German Empire by con¬ 
siderable supplies of money, the union succveeded in stopping in many jdaces 
the further downfall of Germanism, in spite of every imaginable hindrance 
w'hich the Slavs, generally supported by the authorities, sought to put in their 
way. In the parliaments also the German Austrians bestirrcMl themselves. 
The two clubs of the constitutional party, that of the lilK^mlsand the Progress 
Club, let their party differences rest, constituted themseh^es, one hiindre(l and 
fifty strong, as the ^‘united Ijeft,^^and declared it to l>o their task to rally 
round the banner of Germanism and to iiersist iji legal resistance to the Taaffe 
ministry. For that it was impoasiblc in Austria to form partings according to 
political views, and that the whole i>arty grouping could only follow national 
tendencies, was taught by the small success of Count Coronini^s attempt to 
found a club of the left Centre, which declared its good will towards all the 
nationalities and its independence of the government without regular opjmsi- 
tion. 

It was with the object of opposing a dam to the rising Slavonic flood that 
Count Wurmbrand introduced into the house of deputies in January, 1884, a 
motion to re<iue8t the government to bring forward a law by which, while 
German was to l)e retained as the state language, the employment in office, 
school, and public life of the language in common use in the province {Tximls- 
ublichs) should be ordained. The motion arouse<l an extremely excited 
debate, which lasted five days, and it was finally rejected by 186 to 155 votes. 
The whole Right, including the five ministers, voted against it A like fate 
awaited the motion of Herbst for the revoaition of the language ordinimce of 
the 19th of April, 1880. In consequence of these tw o rejections the members 
of the united Left considered the question of their withdrawal from the house 
of deputies. What finally decided them not to quit the serene of the contest 
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wm the oircuiUBtauoe that Vienna and its environs had been laid under excep¬ 
tional laws in consequence of the anarchist crimes; for so profound was the 
distrust of the Taaflfe miuistrj^ that they feared lest this measure might be 
turned not merely against anarchists but also against obnoxious political ten¬ 
dencies, which would then have field for free speech only in this house. 

But the harmony amongst the Geitnans did not last long. They split up 
again into a Gennan-Aastriaii club and a German club representing a ^^more 
rigid shade of opinion,^' the chief spokesman of which was the deputy Knotz; 
from this again fifteen deputies under Steinwender separated themselves, & 
propos of the Jewish question, under the name of the German National Union, 
and it was not till 1888 that they all found themselves together again as the 
united German Left. In Bohemia the iiLsupportable character of the national 
fond—which had recently been manifevSted, at one time in what is known as 
the Lest? Kvifeala, a bill to forbid the attendaiK?t? at German schools of Czech 
children; at another, in a new language oidinance of the minister of justice, 
Pracak, dated tlie 23rd of BcptemlK?r, 1880, in accordance with which the 
supreme court- of justice at Prague was ordertHl to despatch all causes handed 
in in Czechish without translation—led the Germans to believe that the only 
solution was the administmtive division of Bohemia into two parts according 
to nationalities.'* 

However, two motions introduced into the provincial diet, one for the for¬ 
mation of Oemian administrative and judicial circles, and another to give the 
Czech language an official equality with German, even in G<?nnan h^hemia, 
wore alike rejected; whereupon the German deputies left the hall and lefiLsed 
to take any further part in the proceedings of the diet. In the Viennese house 
of deputies an attempt to secuie the recognition of German avS the state lan¬ 
guage was frustrated.'*'* 

Matters had alremly gone so far that in 1885 the addiess from the house of 
deputies, in reply to the speech from the throne, indicated^*the organic devel¬ 
opment of the autonomy of the provinces of the crown as the object to he 
desired. Gn^gr, the leader of the Young 0.echs, did not hesitate to declare 
frankly that the future of the Czechs lies on the Volgi.” But these centrifu¬ 
gal tendencies were most strongly expreHse<i at the two opposite poles—in 
Galicia and amongst the Italians. Since 1848 the Austriiui Poles had laboured 
to make Galicia the kernel to which the Prussian and Russian Poles might in 
some sort attac.h theiuselvas, and from which insurrection might spread to 
Posen and Wamiw; and the authoritative favour which they enjoyed facili¬ 
tated their endeavoui*s to form a Polish state within the state, from which 
even the German official language was to be ousted and in which the three 
millions of non-Polish liuthenians were to count for nothing. Even in the 
matter of material advantages they allowed themselves to reckon on the sup¬ 
port aflforded them by the Taaffe ministry, and meditated a preference in their 
own favour and at the expense of the German provinces in the new regulation 
of the territorial taxes. Less than ever did the Poles of Galicia feel them¬ 
selves to be Austrians. 

IMia Irredei\ia 

On the opposite side, in the south, the brutality with which the Slavs 
laboured for the oppression of the Italian element daily supplied the Italia 
irredenta with fresh nourishment and an appearance of justification^ 

The term Italia irredenta, or unredeem^ Italy, was used te designate those 
Italian populations which were even now not included in the kingdom of 
Italy, and hence also the party which was in favour of their union under the 
government of the Italian peninsula. In Italy itself this party was very strong, 
and its opinions found an echo not only amongst the Italian-speaking subjects 
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of Austria in Tyrol, Gorz, Istria, Trieste, and Dalmatia, but also in the Swiss 
Ticino, the French Nice and Corsica, and in the British island of Malta. The 
congress of Berlin, while it had conceded to Austria the ac^xuisitions of Herzego¬ 
vina and Bosnia, had apportioned no corresponding advantages to Italy, and 
the irredentists, now he^ed by Garibaldi, began an agitation with the object 
of inducing the Italian government to permit the occupation of the Austrian 
provinces of Welsch-Tyrol and Trieste. There wei'e riots in the districts in 
question and the Austrian government set troops in motion; but the oecni)a- 
tion did not take place. For sinno time the Italian goverumeiit made no 
attempt to suppress or even discoui-age the movement, but in 1881 the French 
occupation of Tunis made clear to the Italians the lulvantage of friendship 
with Austria; the government set its face against irredentism and eventually 
joined the two imj>erial powei's of Germany in the Triple Alliance.^ 

The efifoits of th<^ Slavs towards decentralisation and federalis<atiou were 
gradually striking at the nerve centres of the imperial state. The Poles grew 
louder in their demand that the dii'ection of the Galician railway should bo 
transferred to Lemberg, whilst it w’as the opinion of the Czechs that it should 
follow that of the Bohemian railw^ays to Prague. Vienna threatened more 
and more to sink into a provincital towm, and, what was far worse, the unity 
of the army seemed likely to be destroyed. In the year 1885 the minisU^ of 
w^ar, Count Bylandt, could not hide from the delegations Ins patriotic anxiety 
lest the process, going on in so many of the provinces of the crown, by which 
the schools w’ei'e losing their German character, might l)e injurious to the 
army; for in case of war a knowledge of the German langmige wiisanuuquali- 
fied necessity for the non-commissioned officers, and the unity of the army 
was essentially connected with the unity of the German word of command. 
A memorial of the deputy Von Dumreicher pointed out that of the volunteers 
serving for one year about 60 i>er cent. faile<l to reach the rank of an officer, 
chieliy for lack of a knowledge of the language, and that oven of those 40 i)er 
eent. who passed many had not sufficiently miistered the language of the 
service to uudoi*8tand and execute a simple order. In face of such conditions 
the Czechs could not, at the discussion of the Army law of 1888, avoid giving 
their votes to the provisions which made a knowledge of German compulsory 
for officers. 

But if the German Austrians of Cisleitlmnia had to sustain in defence of 
their nationality a struggle which was fertile in defeats and loasi^s, the Ger¬ 
mans l)eyond the Leitha saw themselves a prey to the fanatic hatred of the 
Magyars. In Hungary the w hole school system was mercilessly inagyaris<id; 
the German school union w^as opposed by a Magyar one whose bmdency was 
not protecting but conquering. In the year 1869 there were in Hungary, 
according to a sbitement of the minister of education, Trefort, 5,819 popular 
schools in wduch the Magyar language was employed, and 1,232 where Ger¬ 
man w^as spoken; in 1884 the former had increiised to 7,933; of the latter 676 
were left. The prosperity of the German secondary schools of Transylvania 
was stunted and depressed in every possible way; Haxon land was deprived of 
its self-government and of the rights w^hich dated centuries biwh; the acad¬ 
emy of law at Herraannstadt was first diligently degnided and in 1887 wholly 
abolished. Even the higher Magyar nobility abandone<l Vienna and took up 
its permanent residence at Pest. The Germans of Hungary retained only the 
poor consolation that, like them, the Rumanians and Slavs must lesign them- 
seh’es to acquiesce, willy-nilly, in being ab8orl)ed into the dominant race. 
When, in 1875, the Serb leader, Miletitch, protesbid in the lower house 
against making the other nationalities share the burden of the 300,000 gulden 
demanded by the government for the Hungarian national theatre, on the 
ground that Hungary was not a state of the Magyar nation, but a state of 
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nationalities in which the non>Magyars formed the majority, lisza poured 
forth his indignation: it was fortunate for the speaker that the privilege of 
the homse protected him; outside it he would find that the Magyar state was 
strong enough to cripple its enemies! Whereupon Serbs, Croats, Bumanians, 
and Saxons left the h^l in wild tumult. 

KEPOKM IN THE HUNGARIAN HOUSE OF MAGNATES (1885 A.D.) 

A progressive step was marked in the year 1885 by the reform of the upper 
house, the table of magnaUis, which considerably diminished ite numbers by 
the iirovision that no one could sit in it by right of his noble descent who did 
not pay at least 3,000 gulden in annual taxes. The king was given the right 
to appoint a third of the members of the upper house from the citizen class, 
according to merit and capjicity. A new Ausgleich with Croatia was agreed 
upon, in place of that of 1873, which lapsed in 1879; and in 1881 the iiicor- 
poration of the former Croatiau-Slav military frontier into the kingdom of 
Croatia was etfected. Since this almost doubled the population of the king¬ 
dom, the (Yoats requested a cori'e.sponding increase in their representation in 
the Hungarian diet; but any increase of the Slav element in this being obnox¬ 
ious t o the Magyars, the lat ter c(unpelled the Croats to a comi>romise extremely 
unfavoui able to them, by which the number of Croatian representatives in the 
lower houses wjis only inci‘eas(Hl from thirty-four to forty and in the ui>pcr 
house from two to three. This only added fresh fuel to the hatred of the 
Croats. In Zagorje the oppressive conduct of the Magyar officials caustid a 
revolt of armed peasfints, and when the financial deputation in Agram adorned 
its arms witli inscriptions in Magyar as well as Croatian, the angry mob lore 
them down. The extreme section of the Croat national party under Skirce- 
witch was openly struggling for separation from Hungary; fifteen of them 
were the causf*> of such cxccvsses in the Agram provincial diet that it was 
resolved to exclude them from it, and as they refused to submit they w^ere 
forcibly removed. 

But the agitations did not In 1893 the Rumanians drew” up a formal 

statement of their grievances; and although the instigators of the movement 
W”ere punished, their severe treatment was one of tlie caus<^s which led to the 
fall of the Wokerle ministiy in 1891. The contest concerning the renewal of 
the Ausgleich w”as fought out under BAuiTy and his successor, Koloman Szell. 
The desire of the Magyars for the possession of a separate army in which the 
Magyar language only should b(j employed has recently been the enuse of 
active parliamentary olistructiou over the Roerniting bill; during the dispute 
it was found noce^ssary to refuse their discharge to soldiers entitled to it and 
riots were the result. On March 10th, 1894, however, the opposition suddenly 
abandone<l its tactics, and the reconciliation of the combatants took place in a 
sensational srene in the lower house.® 

When in 1888 the tw”o clul)s, the German Austrians and the Germans, 
joined once more under the name of the united German Ijcft into a new club 
with eighty-seven members, so as the better to guard against the common dan¬ 
ger and to defeat the educational demands of tbe clericals, tlie national Ger¬ 
mans remained apart with seventeen members. They were also infected by 
the growing spirit of anti-Semitism. The German parties had originally been 
the party of the capitalists, and comprised a large number of Jews; this new 
German party committed itself to violent attacks upon the Jews, and for this 
reason alone any real harmony between the different branches would have 
been impossible. 
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THE BOHEMIAN AUSOLEICH 

Notwitiistanding the concessions about language, the Oxcchs had, however, 
made no advance towards their i-eal object—the recognition of the Bohemian 
kingdom. Perhaps the leaders of the party, who were now growing old, 
woidd have been content with the influence they had already attained, but 
they were hard pi'essed at home by the Young Czechs, who were more impa¬ 
tient When Count Thun was appointed governor of Bohemia their hoi>es mn 
Idgh, for he was supposed to favour the coronation of the emperor at Prague. 
In 1890, however, instead of proceeding to the coronation as was exi>ected, 
Taaflfe attempted to bring about a reconciliation betwetm the opposing piirties. 
The influence by which his policy was directed is not quite clear, but t he 
Czechs had been of recent years less easy to deal vith, and Tiiaffe had never 
really shown any wish to alter the constitution; his policy always was to 
destroy the influence of parliament by playing ofi* one i)arty against the other, 
and so to win a clear field for the government. During tlie month of Jamuiiy 
conferences were held at Vienna, with Taaffe in the chair, to which were 
invited repi'eseiitatives of the three groni>8 into which the Boliemiau repre¬ 
sentatives were divided, the German party, the Czechs, and the feiulal party. 
After a fortnight’s discussion an agreement was made on the basis of a sepa¬ 
ration between the German and the Czechish districts, and a revision of the 
eleetoral law. A protocol cnumeniting the points agn^ed on was signed by all 
who had taken part in the conference, and in May bills were laid before the 
provincial diet incorporating the chief points in the agreement. But they 
were not carrieil; the chief reason being that the Young C/aH‘bs had not- been 
asked to take part in the conference, and did not consider themscdvcis bound 
by its decisions; they opi) 08 ed the measures and had recourse to obstruction, 
and a certain number of the Old Czechs gradually came over to them. 

Their chief ground of criticising the propascsl jneasur(‘s was that they 
wonld threaten the unity of the Bohemian country. A t the elections in 1891 a 
great struggle took j)]ace between the Old and the Young Czechs. The latter 
w’^ere completely victoi ious; Rieger, who bad led the i)arty for thirty years, 
disappeared from the Iteichsrath. The first result was that the proposed 
Ausgleich with Bohemia came to an end. But the disapj)earanee of t he Old 
Czechs jnade the parlijiraentary situation very insecure. The Young Czechs 
could not take their phice; their radical and anti clerical tendencies alarmed 
the feudalists and clericals who formed so large a part of the Right; they 
attacked the alliance with Gennany; they made public demonstration of their 
French symjmthies; they entered into communication with other Slav races, 
especially the Serbs of Hungary and Bosnia; they demanded uui\ ersal suffnige 
and occasionally supported the German radicals in their opposition to the 
clerical parties, esi>ecially in educational matters; under their infiuence dis¬ 
order increased in Bohemia, a secret society called the Umladina (in imitation 
of the Servian society of that name) was discovered, and stringent measures 
had to be taken to preserve order. The govermnent therefore veered round 
towards the German liberals; some of the ministers most obnoxious to the 
Germans resigned, and their places were taken by Germans. For two years 
the government seemed to waver, looking now to the Ijeft, now to Hohenwart 
and his friends; for a time Taaffe really had the support of all parties exceiJt 
the Young Czechs. 

ELEOTOEAE EEFOEM 

After two years he gave up his cautious policy and took a bold move. In 
October, 1893, he introduced a reform bill. Universal suffrage had long been 
demanded by the working men and the socialists; the Young Czechs also liad 
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put it on their programme, and many of the Christian sociaiiste and anti' 
Semites desired an alteration of the franchise. Taaffe^s bUl, while keeping 
the curicB of the feudal proprietors and the chambers of commerce as they 
were, and making no change in the number of members, proposed to give the 
franchise in both towns and riiml districts to everyone who could i^ad and 
write and had resided six months in one place. This w'as opposed by the 
liberals, for with the growth of socialism and anti-Semitism they knew that 
the extension of the franchise would destroy their iudaenee. On this Taaffe 
had probably calculated, but he hiid omitted to inquire what the other parties 
would do. Ho had not even cousulted Hohenwart, to whose assistance he 
owed his long tenure of power. Not even the pleasure of ruining the liberals 
was sufficient to iM^i'Suade the conservatives to vote for a measure which would 
transfer the power from the well-to-do to the indigent, and Hohenwart justly 
complained that they ought to have been secure against surprises of this kind. 
The Poles also were agiiinst a measure which would give more induence to the 
Buthenians. The position of the government wavS Jioi)eless, and, without wait¬ 
ing for a division Tafiffe resigned. 

The event to which for fourteen yeais the Tjeft luwl looked forward had 
now happened. Once more they could have a share in the government, which 
they always Ixdieved belonged to them by nature. Taught by exi)erience and 
(Klversity, they did not scruple to enter into an alliance with their old enemies, 
and a coalition ministry wjks formed from the Left, the clericals, and the 
Poles. The president was Prince Alfred Windischgriitz, grandson of (he cele¬ 
brated general, one of Hohenwart^s ablest lieutenants; Hohenwart himself did 
not take office. Of coursi' an administration of this kind could not take 
a definite line on any controversial question, but during 1894 it carried 
through the commercial treaty w ith Russia and the law^s for the continuiiuce 
of the currency reform. On the 12th of June, 1895, it lesigued. 


badenPs ministry 

After a short interval the emperor appointed as minister-president Count 
Rideni, who hiul earned a great reputation as governor of Galicia. He formed 
an administration, the merit of w hich, as of so many others, was that it w^as 
to belong to no party and to have no programme. He hoped to be able to 
work in harmony with the moderate elements of the Tjeft; his mission was to 
carry through the Ausgleich with Hungary; to this everything else must be 
subordinated. During 1896 he succeeded in carrying a reform bill, which 
satisfied nearly all parties. All the old categories of membei's w^ei'e main¬ 
tained, but a fifth curia wjia added, in which almost anyone might vote who had 
resided six months in one phice and w^as not in domestic service; in this way 
seventy-two would be added to the existing members. This matter having 
been settled, parliament w as dissolved. The result of the elections of 1897 was 
the return of a house so constituted as to make any strong government im¬ 
possible. On both sides the anti-Semitic parties representing the extreme 
demagogic elements wei’e present in considerable numbers. The united Ger¬ 
man Left had almost disappeared; it was represented only by a few members 
chosen by the great proprietors; in its place there were the three parties— 
the German popular party, the German nationalists, and the German radicals 
—who all put questions of nationality first and had deserted the old standpoint 
of the constitution. Then there were the fourteen social democrats who had 
won their seats under the new franchise. The old party of the Bight was, 
however, also broken up; side by side with forty-one clericals there were 
twenty-eight Christian socialista led by Doctor Lueger, a man of great oratori- 
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cal power, who had won a predominant influence in Vienna, so long the cen¬ 
tre of liberalism, and had quite eclipsed the more modest efforts of IMnoe 
Liechtenstein. As among the German national party, there were strong na¬ 
tionalist elements in his progi'amme, but they were chiefly directed against 
Jews and Hungarians; Lueger had alremly distinguished himself by his vio* 
lent attacks on Hungary, which had caust‘d sonno embarrassment to the gov¬ 
ernment at a time wlien the negotiations for the Ausgleich were in progress. 
Like anti-Semites elsewhere, the Christian socialists were reckless and in*e- 
sponsible, apx)ealing directly to the passions and pt'cjudices of the most 
ignomit. Thei-e were altoget her two hundre<l German meml)ers of the lleichs- 
rath, but they were divided into eight parties, and nowhere did there seem to 
be the elements on which a government could he built up. 

The most remarkable result of the elections V iis the disappearance of the 
liberals in Vienna. In 1870, out of 37 memlrers returueil in Lower Austria, 
33 were libenils. Now the Christian socialists wer e fuvst with 28, then the 
socialists with 14, and the few remaining seats were divided between the na¬ 
tionalists and the nwlicals. It was impassible to maintain a strong party of 
moderate constitutionalists on whom the government could depend, unless 
there was a large nucleus from Lower Austria. The influence of Lueger was 
very embarrsissing; he had now a majority of two-thirds in the town council, 
and had been elected burgoimister. The emperor had refuse<l to continu the 
election; he had l)eou re-elected, and then the emperor, in a personal inter¬ 
view, appealed to him to withdraw. He consented to do so; but, after the 
election of 1807 had given him so many followers in the lleichsmth, Badeni 
mlvised that his election jus burgomaster should l)e confirmed. There was 
violent antipathy lx*tween the Christian socialists and the German nationalists, 
and the transference of their quarrels from the Viennese council chamber to 
the Reichsrath was very detrimental to tlie orderly conduct of debate. 

The limited suft'rage had hitherto prevented socialism from becoming a 
political force in Austria as it had in Germany, and the national divisions 
have always imi>eded the creation of a c^entralised socialist party. The first 
object of the working classes necessarily w jis the atttiinment of political power; 
in 1867 there had been mass demonstrations and petitions to the government 
for univemil suffrage. During the next yeai*s there was the beginning of a 
real socialist movement in Vienna and in Styriji, where there is a considerable 
industrial population; after 1879, however, the growth of the party was inter¬ 
rupted by the introduction of anarchical (loctrines. Months pai>er, the 
f^-eiheU, was intrcKluced through Bwitzerland, and had a large circulation, 
line anarchists, under the leiwlershipof IVmkert, seem to have attained consid¬ 
erable numbers. In 1883-1884 there were a numl>er of stuious strikes, colli¬ 
sions between the police and the workmen, followed by jussassinatioris; it was 
a x)eculiarity of Austrian anarchists that in some castes they united robbeiy to 
murder. The government, whi<ih was seriously alarmed, introduced severe 
repressive measures; the leading anarchists were expelled or tied the count 
In 1887, under the leadership of Doctor Adh^r, the socialist party begun to 
revive (the party of violence having dif^l away), and since then it has steadily 
gained in numbers; in the forefront of the political programme is put the de¬ 
mand for universal suffrage. In no country is the 1st of May, as the festival 
of Labour, celebrated so generally. 

THE LANGUAGE OEDINANCES OF 1807 

Badeni after the election sent in his resignation, but the emperor refused 
to accept it, and he had therefore to do the best he could and turn for support 
to the other nationalities. The strongest of them were the fifty-nine Poles and 
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sixty Totmg Czechs; he therefore attempted, as Taaffe had done, to come to 
some agreement with them* The Poles were always ready to support the gov¬ 
ernment; among the Young Czechs the more moderate had already attempted 
to restrain the wilder spirits of the party, and they were quite prepared to 
enter into negotiations. They did not wish to lose the opportunity which now 
was open to them of winning influence over the administration. What they 
required was further concession as to the language in Bohemia. In May, 
1897, Badeui therefore published his celebrated onlinauces. Tliey determine 
(1) that all correspondence and documents regarding every matter brought 
before the government officials should be conducted in the language in which 
it was first introduced: this applied to the whole of Bohemia, and meant the 
introduction of Czech into the government offices throughout the whole of 
the kingdom; (2) after 1903 no one was to be appointed to a post under 
the government in Bohemia until he had passeti an examination in Czech. 
These ordinances fulfilled the worst fears of the Germans. The German 
nationalists and radicals declared that no business should be done till they 
were rcjK^aled and Badeni dismissed. 

They resorted to obstruction. They brought in repciited motions to impeach 
the ministers, and parliament had to be prorogue<l in June, although no busi¬ 
ness of any kind had l>een transacted. Badeni had not anticipated the effect 
his ordinances would have; as a Pole he had little exi)erience in the western 
part of the empire. During the recess lie tried to open negotiations, but the 
Germans rt^fused even to enter into a discussion until the ordinances had been 
withdrawn. The agitation spread throughout the country; great meetings 
were held at Eger and Auasig, which were attended by Germans from across 
the frontier and led to serious disturbances; the cornflower, which had be¬ 
come the symbol of German nationality and union with Germany, wiis freely 
worn, and the language used was in many ciises treasonable. The emi>eror 
insiste<l that the Ibachsrath should again bo summoned to pass the necessary 
measun^s for the Amsgleich; scenes then took place which have no parallel 
in parliamentary history. To meet the obatrnctioii it was detennined to 
sit at night, but tliis was unsuccessful. Ou one occasion Doctor Lecher, 
one of the repicscntatives of Moravi:i, spoke for twelve hours, from 9 P..w. 
till 9 a.m., against tlie Ausgleieh. The opposition was not always limited 
to fcjits of endurance of this kind. On the 3rd of Nov^ember there was a 
free flght in the house; it arose from a quarrel between Doctor Lueger and 
the Christian socialists ou the one side (for the Christian socialists had 
8up})orted the government since the confirmation of Lueger as burgomaster) 
and the German nationalists on the other under Doctor AVolff, a German from 
Bohemia, the violence of whose language laid already caused Badeni to challenge 
him to a duel. 

The nationalists refused to allow Lueger to speak, clapping their desks, 
hissing, and making other noises, till at last the Young Czechs attempted to 
prevent the disorder by violence. On the 24th of November the scenes of 
dishu'bance were renewed. The president, Herr von Abramo\dtch, an Arme¬ 
nian from Galicia, refused to call on Schoenerer to speak. The nationalists 
therefore stormed the platform, and the president and the ministers had to fly 
into their [private rooms to escape i)er8onal violence, until the Czechs came to 
their rescue and by superiority in numbers and ph^^ical strength severely 
punished Herr Wolff and his friends. The rules of the house giving the 
president no authority for maintaining order, he determined, with the assent 
of the ministers, to propose alterations in procedure. Tlie next day, when 
the sitting began, one of the ministers, Count Palkeuhayn, a clerical who was 
very unpopular, moved that ^‘auy member who continued to disturb a sitting 
alter b^ug twice called to order could be suspended—for three days by the 
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presideut^ and for thirty days by the house, The din and uproar was such 
that not a woihI could be he^, but at a pre-arranged signal from the presi- 
d^t all the Bight rose, and he then declared that the new oider had been car¬ 
ried, although the proceduie of tlie House r^uired that it should bo submitted 
to a committee. The next day, at the beginniug of the sitting, the socialists 
rushed on the platform, tore up and destroyed all the papers lying theiH>, 
seized the president, and held him against the wall. After In^ had escaped, 
eighty police were introduced into the House and carried out the fouilcen 
socialists. The next day Herr Wolff was tnmted in the Siime manner. 

The excitement spread to the street. Serious disorders took i)laco in 
Vienna and in Gratz; the German opposition luul the support of the people, 
and Lueger wiirned the ministers that as burgomastor ho would Ih> unable to 
maintain oixler in Vienna; ev^eii the clerical (Germans showed signs of descul- 
iug the government. The emperor, hastily summoned to Vienna, accepted 
B^eni’s resignation, the Germans having thus by obstruction attained part 
of their wishes. The new minister, Gautsch, a man popular with all parties, 
held office for thi'ee months; lie i)roclaimcd the budget and the Ausgleicli, and 
in February replixced the language ordinances by others, under which Bohemia 
was to be divided into three districts—one Czechish, one German, and one 
mixed. The Germans, however, were not stitisfied with this; they demanded 
absolute repeal. The Czcclis also were offended; they arranged riots at 
Prague; the professors in the univei'sity refused to lecture unless the (lerman 
students were defended from violence; Gautsch resigned, and Thun, who had 
been governor of Bohemia, was appointed minister. Martial law was pro¬ 
claimed in Bohemia and strictly euforcAKl. Thun then arranged with the 
Hungarian ministers a compromise about the Ausgleich. 

RENEWED CONFLICT BETWEEN GERMANS AND CZEt IIS 

The Ecichsnith was again summoned, and the meetings were less disturbed 
than in the former year, but the Germans still prevented any business from 
being done. The Germans now had a new cjauso of complaint. Paragraph 
14 of the law of 1867 provided that, in cases of pressing necessity, onhns for 
which the assent of the Reichsrath was required might, if the li<dchsrath were 
not in session, be proclaimed by the emperor; they had to be signed by the 
whole ministry, and if they were not laid l^efore the Eeichsratli within four 
months of its meeting, or if (hey did not reexuve the approval of both Houses, 
they ceased to \)G valid. The Gormans contended that tlie application of 
this clause to the Ausgleich was invalid, and demanded that it should bo 
repealed. Thun had in conserpience to retire, in September, 1899. His suc¬ 
cessor, Count Clar>% l>f‘gan by withdrawing the ordinances which had been 
the Ciuise of so much trouble, but it was now too late to restore peace. The 
Germans were not sufficiently strong and united to k(xq> in power a minister 
who had brought them the relief for which they hiwl been clamouring for two 
ymrs. The Czechs, of cours<;% went into opposition, and used ol)striiction. 

extreme German party, liowever, took the occjision to demand that para¬ 
graph 14 should be repealed. Clary explained that this was impossible, but 
he gave a formal pledge that ho would not use it. The Czechs, however, 
I)revented him passing a law on excise which was a necessary part of the 
agreements with Hungary; it was therefore imjmssiblefor him to cany on the 
government without brewing his word; there was therefore nothing left for 
him to do but to resign, after holding office for less than three months. The 
emperor then appointed a ministry of officials who were not l)onnd by his 
pledge, and used paragraph 14 for the necessary pinposes of state. They 
then made way for a ministry under Herr von Kbrl>er.* 
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Huritig the early months of Dr. Kerberos tenure of office there was a sus¬ 
pension of hostilities to allow the i>a88age of certain necessary measnres, but 
the lull was merely momentary. In the elections in December, 1900, and 
January, 1901, the most obstructive and fanatical sections, such as the extreme 
German Nationalists, were the chief gainers. In spite of all opposition, Dr. 
Korber managed to maintain himself until December, 1904, when he was suc¬ 
ceeded by Baron Gautsch, who rettxiued most of the other members of the 
Cabinet The agitation for suffnige extension in Hungary gave impetus 
during the same year to a movement for a similar change in Austria. Enor¬ 
mous mass-meetings of those favouring the change were held, and at one 
which occurred at Vienna on Noveml)er 28th more than 200,000 i)ersons were 
present In Februaiy, 1906, Baron Gautsch introduced a liberal suffrage bill 
iu the lower chamber of the Eeichsrath. 

lu Hungary the years of the new century liave been productive of even 
greater confusion than in Austria. The Hungarian independence party, 
under the leadership of M. Koasuth, sou of the leader of 1848, have pursued 
a campaign against tJie dual government by obstructing all the measures of 
the Ministry and have themselves dt^clined to take office. In this way they 
have made it extremely difficult for any Ministry to hast for any length of 
time. Thus, when Count Tisza, who took office in October, 1903, juloptetl the 
policy of changing the standing legislative rules in such a way ns to prevent 
the obstructive tactics of the Opposition, a bitter contest resulted. The most 
striking incidents occurred on December 13, 1904, the day of the oiHJiiing 
of a new session of the lieichstag. On that day the Opposition entered the 
Houses before the usual time of meeting, assiuilted the police when they at¬ 
tempted to interfere, destroyed the furniture and woodwork, and were finally 
photogmphed sitting on the heap of ruins. Shortly after this disgraceful 
scene Count Tisza determined to appeal to the country, and a new election 
was held in January, 1905. The Opposition succeeded, however, iu convinc¬ 
ing many of the voters that Tisza was too much under Austrian influence, and 
as a result the Ministry wiis decisively beaten. Tisza then resigned, and, 
after the Emperor had vainly tried to come to terms with the lejiders of the 
Opposition, Baron Fejervary was entrustiMl with the task of fonning a gov¬ 
ernment. The new Cabinet attempted to gain 8upiK)rt by a proposal for man¬ 
hood suffnige on an educational basics but jis the Crown opposo<l such a step, 
the Ministry rx?signed in the following Heptember. The Empeior then at¬ 
tempted once more to form an Opposition Cabinet; but the leaders again 
refused to promise not to endeavour to secui'e the use of the Hungarian lan¬ 
guage ill the Hungarian regiments of the army—a matter which for some time 
had Cvaused much discussion—or to agree to other conditions; and he was 
ultimately forced to recall Fejervary and approve his suffnige programme for 
the extension of the right to vote to all literate male citizens over the age of 
twenty-four years. The cxti*eme Hungarian party opposed the contemplated 
change because, since the Magyars are in a minority in Hungary, it would 
lessen their political infl^ueuce. On February 19, 1906, parliament was dis¬ 
solved, and in enforcing the dissolution troops were used. 

In 1907 a general oloction took place, which was important as being the 
first conduotea in the dual kingdom on the principle of universal sunraj^e. 
This reform was due not to popular agitation but to the personal initiative 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph. No loss than twenty-one parties were 
returned to the now Chamber, but the outstanding feature of the election 
was the success of the two socialist parties, the &>cial Democrats and the 
Christian Socialists.® 



CHAPTER VI 


A REVIEW OF THE DEVELOPMP^NT OF AUSTRIA IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

FRANZ X. VON KllONKS 
Foniicr Professor iu the UniveiHity of (Jraz 


THE EMPEROB FRANC IH I AND AUSTRIA BEFOliK THE REVOLUTION OF 

MAR(^n, 1B48 

The emperor FranciK I ended his days on the 2nd of March, 1835, at the 
age of sixty sc^ven ye^irs, during foily-three of which ho had exercised his he¬ 
reditary rule, fourteen years over the (icrman and (wenty-nine over the Aus¬ 
trian Empire. In inorganic fjishion and under many vicissitudes this exten¬ 
sive state seems to have l>een built up in the course of centuries out of old 
Habsburg lordships, German ini])erial territories, dominions of the Iloheraiau 
and Hun^rian crowns, out of the possessions of the Ilabsbiirg-Spanish power 
on the soil of Italy and the Netherlands, with east/crn Galicia (HaliczAVIadi- 
mir), and the north Garpathian districts of tlie old kingdom of Poland, that 
is, from elements and nationalities fundamentally different both historically 
and politically. 

The emperor Francis 1 wore the (hu iiuin imperial crown more or less as an 
heirloom which had iKdongcd for many ( enturies to the house of Habsburg- 
Austria, until the cud of the ^‘HoJy Homan Fhninre of the German nation” 
(1806), after he had alrejwly assumed the title of a hereditary emperor of 
Austria (1804). 

In his time falls the permanent loss of Belgium and the old Habsburg lord¬ 
ships in the west of south Germany, and on the other hand the gain of western 
Galicia (Little Poland), at the third partition of Polami, and the acquisition 
of the heritage of the Venetian Kepublio on the Adriatic. After the second 
fall of Napoleon, the inheritor of the power of the French Bepublic, the great 
territorial robberies of the years 1806 and 1809 had been made gooiJ by the 
^^Bestoration ” of Europe as a result of the congress of Vienna, and the Aus¬ 
trian supremacy in the confederacy assumed the plfice iu Germany of the 
Habsburg empire. The emperor^s declining years were darkened by the reo- 
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ogxxition of the paizifol truth that bis firstrbom aud heir, Ferdinand^ was 
incapable of rule, and that consequently a regency^ a cabinet govemmenti’’ 
in his name, was necessary. But other grave circumstances accompanied tfais 
one. 

Austria, the chief member of the so-called Holy Alliance, saw herself 
outstripped in the GrsBCO-Eastem question by one ally, Bussia, and in the 
German question by the other, Prussia. Empeix)r Francis, the embodiment of 
patriarchal absolutism, and his trusted adviser, the chancellor Mettemich, 
lived to see that their obstinate fight against the liberal and constitutional 
movement in southern and western Europe remained without any assured 
results, and that tlie nationalistic efforts after freedom and separate existence 
were becoming dangerously strong, mainly in Austrian Italy by means of 
Carbonarism and Mazzinism', but that they had also long had a fruitful soil 
and a sphere of activity in the heart of the Austrian monarchy with ihs many 
races and languages. As regards foreign countries, an ominous isolation of 
Austria and an unmistakable waning of her political credit are visible. 

But above all there was a sti-ange dualism in the empire. On this side, in 
Cisleithania, the western half of the empire belonging to the German Oonfed- 
emtion, the emperor ruled lus an absolute sovereign; on that side, in Translei- 
thania, as a constitutional king of Hungary,represented by his brother, the 
archduke palatine, Joseph, tro whom it had been granted to hilfil his difficult 
office for a full half century (1.796-1847) with a keen eye and a firm hand and 
yet to remain popular. In this contrast between the German Austrian 
^M)ureiiucratic and poli(^e rulo^^ (Beamten und PolizeisUiate), as the enemies of 
the system of udministratiou designated it, and the Hungarian ^^constitutional 
government,''was concealed the chief danger for the policy of Mettemich, the 
guiding spirit of the regency {Stmtsconferenz) in the days of the cmi>eror Fer¬ 
dinand the ^^good" (1835-1848), who made yet another territorial acquisition 
by the incorporation of the free state of Cracow (1847), after the speedy sup¬ 
pression of the rebellion of Qalieiau Poland in 1840. Mettemich did not fail 
t-o recognise tliis danger, without however Indng able to overcome it, for the 
conservatives of Hungary (iVarel Dezsewffy and his circle) also set themselves 
against any oncroachment by the Vienna cabinet on the Transleithauian con- 
Btitution. 

The question of Hungarian reform, hand in hand with the preponderance 
of the Magyar poi)ulalioa in public life, a preponderance whicli had bee« on 
the increase ever since 1830, collected round its banner not only its leader 
Count Stephen Sz^ch^nyi, who had given utterance to the significant phrase, 
Hungary wjis not, it will l>e," and the brilliant liberal aristocrat, the freiherr 
vou Edtvds, but also the strict autonomists Niklas Freiherr von Wessel^nyi 
and the two comiiat deputies Francis Dedk and Louis Kossuth. Of these the 
first remained the most persevering advocate of the constitution in the consti¬ 
tutional '‘conscience" of Hungary, whilst the second, a man of demoniac 
force with word and pen, was worshipped as its idol by the radical Magyar 
youth. In this variable circle, which only too soon became inimical to 
chdnyi's influence and authority, the watchword was the national and political 
Magyarisation of Hungary, and the dominions of its crown, while on the 
other hand, as a challenge to this, voices in favour of the ideal of a Croat, 
Slavonian, and Dalmatian kingdom were raised louder and louder by the 
instinct of self-preservation in the Transylvanian Saxons, the Bnmanians, the 
Slovaks of upper HungJiry, the Hungaro-Serbs or Baizen, the Croats, and, 
especially, in “Illyrism," here represented by Ludwig Gaj. 

In Galicia the Polisli question had been agitated ever since 1846, though, on 
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the other hand, the east Qalieiau Ba^eoians, as oppoueats of the Polish 
gapremaey> remained the goverument’s natural ally. But even in the heart of 
the hereditary lands of Bohemia and German Austria, there was a crisis pre¬ 
paring. serious both from a politiml and from a national staiHipoiut, In the 
Juggle wdiidi the aristocratic or feudsil party in Bohemia (of wiiich Palacky 
was and remained the historic^il and politiciil advistu ) had l)een carrying on 
ever since 1843 with ever incretising vigour against the measun^s of the Vienna 
cabinet and in favour of a Bohemian constitutional law/^ the litK'nil Czech 
party with its nationalistic avspiratioiis came to the aid of the aristocracy as 
a temporary ally, determined to extend its intluence into the neighbouring 
province of Moraviii. 

Amount the German Austrians, csixicially in Vienna, there arcKse increas¬ 
ing dissatisfa(3tioii with the uneasy position of Austria both at home and 
abix>ad, and wdth the symptoms of her hnancial and economical maladies, and 
the discontent showed itself in numerous pamphlets, all printed abroad. 
Above all, here also was pixipared an attack by the privileged orders, on the 
bureaucratic regime, which w^is soon, how^cver, jis w e sliall me, thrust into the 
bivckground and outbalanced by the German liberal and democratic movement 
in the form of a strii^lo for a constitution. 

But before ancient Austria fell to pieces, the summer lightning of non-Ger¬ 
man nationalist agitations manifesteil itself on the soil of the Ciist- Alpine 
districts, as, for example, amongst the Slovenes, at that time indeed still com¬ 
paratively harmless, and, more ]>articularly, amongst.the WelseJitiroleim or Ital¬ 
ians of tlie Tyrol, in the Trentino^' question, which wxus already of long 
standing, and as a solution of which the southern pai't of the Tyrol was to 
acquire a separate national and political standing. 


THE BEVOr.UTION AND CONSTITUTIONAL AUHTBIA-HUNOARY AFTEE 

MAinnr, iws 

The February revolution of 1818 in France, making itself f(5lt in the Aus- 
trian Empire, loosed in the whole range of the emperor^s dominions a storm 
which it hjul become impossible to oppose. The month of March is associated 
with the break-up of ancient Austria, for which Metternich^s enforC/iHl retire¬ 
ment, after thirty-eight yciirs of otiicx), liad paved the way. On the other 
hand the movement in favour of German unity, wdth its endeavour immedi¬ 
ately to create a coustitutional Germany by means of a national parlimueut, 
got the better of the vain altempt of the confederate government to forestall 
it, and at once drew the confinlerate territories of Gislcithania into its sphere. 
Side by side with the white cockade, the token of young const it utional Austria, 
speedily apyiejired the German tri colour, whilst the old imperial colours, tli© 
Schiearzgelb (black and yellow), weio affected by the ‘^reactionaries m a 
token of enmity to the coustitution. 

As an imm^iate danger to the existence of the sbdc government, signs at 
once appeal^ of a nationalist revolution on the verge of breaking out in 
Austrian Italy, with which country the commander of the fences there, Count 
Joseph Wenzel Radetzky, had long been familiar; he did not fail to recognise 
tliej^gnsof the times. The desertion of the Milanese to the Bardinian king 
Charles Albert, the sword of Italy, was soon after effected. Radetzky liad 
provisionally to abandon the country between the Ticino and the Mincio, and 
writhin the quadrilateral of fortresses with Verona as his bjise to assemble the 
forces for new attacks. At the same time Daniel Manin, tis national dictator, 
proclaimed (March 23rd) a republic of Venice and Venetian Austria. 

The young, immature constitution of Austria jiostpoiied its honeymoon, 
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and the firat constitational ministry of Cisleithauia (that of Fi^iherr Franz 
von PiUersdorf) was hurried ever swifter and swifter in the democratic cur* 
rent, a significant token of which w as the removal of the imperial court from 
Vienna to Innsbruck in. Tyrol; meantime, beyond the Leitha, matters were 
diawing to a crisis. In Hungary the newly established constitution had insti* 
luted a responsible ministry similar in kind to the Cisleithanian, in place of 
the old Hungarian court authorities and a^ntml administrative offices. The 
advance of the radical Magyar party towards a fansonul union with Austria 
hastened the rising of the non-Magyar nationalities of the kingdom of Hun* 
gary against the liegemony of the Miigyars. Upon this was founded the pop¬ 
ularity of the ban of Croatia, Jelhudiic'h, w ho soon went into opposition 
against the Hungarian ministry as insulK)rdiiiate and thus found himself for a 
tSne in a false liosition relative to the imperial court. 

The Slav party also made an attempt to bring about a common understand¬ 
ing, though the Slav tongreiw of Pnigue was able to do little to bring such an 
understanding into offe<*,l. Similarly in Moravia the feeling in favour of pro¬ 
vincial independence or antoiiomy showed itself to be stronger amongst the 
Slav inhabitants than the desire to go hand in hand w ith the Czechs who were 
thirsting for the pre emiucnce. The Poles pursucHl their ow n way, but in face 
of the friendly attitude adopted towards the govenimeut by the Butheniana, 
the Galician revolution luvd first no prospect of success, all the less since in 
Bussian and Prussian Poland an impulse towards national movement had no 
room for free plaj’. For the Whitsuntide rising in the capital of Bohemia a 
speedy eml was j)repared by the eominandant, Priuc^e Alfred Windisirhgratz. 

On the other hand, several cirenuLstances w emed likely to renew tlie his¬ 
torical cohereuoo of Cisleithania with Germany and to strengthen it nationally 
and politically. These were the strong rei>n\s<uitatiou of German Austria in 
tlie imperial parliament at Fninkfort, and especially the choice (July 2fHh) iw 
administrator of tlie German empire of Archduke John, who since 1801) Inul 
been the most popular prince of the house of Habsburg l-^orraine, and, in addi¬ 
tion, the election of a German imperial government with Anton, Bitter von 
Schmerling, a constitutional cent ml ist from Austria, as imperial minister of 
the interior (August); but when it came to the question how^ effect w'as to be 
given to this coherence, insurmountable dinicultieshad soon to bc^ encountered. 

The Austrian diet in Vienna, freshly ci*eat<Kl in the time of the new^ Aiis- 
trhui ministry (WciisenlHUgDobblhoff-Bach), as the parliamentary i*epmijeii- 
tation of the collective non-irungariau provinces of the imperial state (July 
22nd), w'as opened by Archduke John shortly after the retimment of the 
PiUersdorf ministry (July 8th), and hero loo its three hundred and thiily-eight 
memlx^rs soon showed signs of antagonistic principles in questions of national¬ 
ity and party politics. Ilem w e find first of all tlie attacks of the Slavs on the 
political leademhip of the Germans, and, on the other hand, the strife between 
tlie conservative Bight and the liberal and democnitic Left. Amid such feuds 
between nationalities and political piuties, lunid dogmatic and doctrinarian 
sciuabbles, the young parliament of Cisleithania could show only one perma¬ 
nent constitutional acdiieveineiit—the abolition, on the motion of Hanus Kud- 
lich, of the subjei'tion to the soil (Grundunterthdniffkeit) and its burdens, by 
which the peasiint class were to be immediately won over to the political 
movement for fi'eedom. Meantime, Badetzky, the vigorous field marshal, 
who hud reached his eighty-third year, had energetically begun an offensive 
war aipdnst Sardinia on the soil of Austrian Italy. By the end of July, 1848, 
the Milanese w^as in his hands. Only Venice persisted in her secession. 

The situation in Hungary, however, soon took an ominous turn, as was 
riiown by the imperial rehabilitation of the ban Jellachich, by the retirement 
from his untenable position of the archduke palatine Stephen, who had been 
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wavering between tlie revolution and the Court of Vienna; by the actual dicta¬ 
torship of Kossuth, the saviour of the nation, supported by the national 
militia {Honvkl), and also by the radical reconstruction of tW Hungarian 
ministry. The murder of the im|>erial commissary, Count Liimberg, already 
exhibit^ the climax of national and political passions and gave a fomsight of 
the secession of Hungtuy. 

Quite as gloomy was the aspect of atfaii's in Cisleithania when the fatal 
October days of Vienna opene<l and the war minister, Count Latour, was mur¬ 
dered by a raging mob; wliei’eupon the imperial court (which laid returned in 
August from Innsbruck) lied from the revolution to the fortified Monwian 
city of Olmutz (October 18th), and the Vienna diet became helpless before 
demagogy. Nevertheless, the government, thanks to the stivngthening of the 
Austrian dominion in upper Italy by Riidetzky, soon felt itself sti'oug enough 
to take in hand the siege of Vienna under the superintendence of Prince Win- 
disehgnitz and the ban Jellachieh, to prevent its attempted succour by the 
Magyars, to take the city, and, by transferring the diet from Vienna to the 
small Monivian town of Krernsier near Obniitz, to pave the way for a new 
order of affaiis. The installation of the new ministry with Prince Felix 
SchwarzenlKirg, brother-in-law of Field-marshal Windiscligriitz, at its head 
(November 20th) forms the decisive turning point; for the key-note of his 
circular letter or programme was a “strong central governments^ and the “in¬ 
tegrity ” of Austria, against the evident desire for seeeasion on the part of the 
Magyars. 

The change of system now lx?ing prepared required first of all a new ruling 
personalitj\ Emperor Ferdinand tlie “goodabdicated the throne and Ins 
eightocm-year-old nephew, Francis Joseph, introduced with his accession (De¬ 
cember 2nd) live period of the “ restoration of monarchy. The winter cam¬ 
paign againstMagyarian Hungary began, for hero the change of rulers and the 
manifesto of the new sovereign were answered with a protest (Decf^mber 7th) 
and an appeal to arms, whilst Slovaks, Serbs, Croats, Rumanians, and Tran¬ 
sylvanian Saxons sjiw the pledge of llieir own future in the imperial camp. 

But in the German question also tJie breach of the national parliament at 
Frankfort with the new Austrian system of government wtis Imminent. When 
the fonnation of Germany into a narrow confedenition witliout Austria, the 
union with her in a “wider" confederation, and finally the imperial scheme 
with the IVussian king as successor to the German Empire were brought for¬ 
ward, Schwarzenberg’s note to Prussia (December 13th) set forth as an ulti¬ 
matum the reception of the whole monarchy into the German confederacy and 
into the German customs union (Zolh^erein )—and the Austrian irrcmier^s dec¬ 
laration of the 28th of Deccmlx'-r culminated in the words, “Austria will know 
howto maintain her position in the newly formed state of Germany." The 
year 1849 forms in a way the ejrilogue of the liberal and national movement 
for liberty, marks the jrassiige to tlio conceded constitution of Austria, and so 
introduces the second stage of Austria’s apprenticeship, tlie founding and con¬ 
tinuance of the absolutist and unified state. 

It is tnie that the war in Hungary got beyond the new government. Here 
the national diet had first effected its removal to Debreczen (January), then, 
by the declaration of independence (April 14t)i) and Kossuth^s governorship, 
completed with the dynasty a breach that had many consequcjices. Hoon after 
Budapest too was wrested from the imperials. But this was the liigh-watcr 
mark of the success of the radical Magyar party, at a time when the Sardinian 
king had already long ago been beaten on his own soil at the battle of Novara 
(March 23rd), and Venice was face to face with the prospect of resubjectlon. 
Since the meeting at Warsaw between the czar Nicholas I and the emperor 
Francis Joseph (May 16th), Austria was secure of the alliance of Bossia, and 
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the offer of her armed aesistaDce was the more readily seized npon as it became 
more and more evident that the means of bringing the war with Hnngary to a 
speedy end were very iuadeqnately supplied by the forces which Austria had 
at her disposal, and which had formerly been under the supreme command of 
Prince Windischgratz, then of the freiberr von Welden, and were now 
under the orders of lladetzky’s resolute brother-in-arms, the freiherr von 
Haynam 

Itussia’s military (columns soon invaded Hungary, and, five weeks after the 
flight of the disunited revolutionary government from Budapest to Szeged, 
followed the surrender at Vildgos of the military “dictator,” Arthur Gdi^y, 
and with it the end of the dream of independence and of the civil war of Hun¬ 
gary. Kossuth and his chief followers tied out of the country. 

On the 6th of August the western poweis had expedited the conclusion of 
jKjace between Austria and the Btirdinisui king Victor Enunauuel, and on the 
27th of the month Venice yielded to tlie anus of Katletzky. Thus the ques¬ 
tions conetirning the authority of tiie government were successfully disposed 
of. But the newly strengtheiuHl empire, with Kussia to support her, was now 
able to inUirf(>ie dwisivcly in the solution of the German question, and on the 
0th of March she again emplujsistHl her claim for the admission of the whole 
of Austria jn»o Germany, while, on the other hand, she rejected the German 
plan for a constitutiou iw inadmissible. The stone wsis soon set in motion. 

The resolution to transfer to Prussia the hereditary empire of Gennauy, 
which was pansed at Frankfort by a narrow majority on the 28tli of March, 
1649, was answered by Bchwarzetibt'irg with the recall of the Austrian deputies 
to the nat ional parliament (A])ril hth) and he soon beheld King P’rederick 
William IV give way on the question of the empire. In the course of the 
fruitl«« negotiations between the German powers concerning the reconstruc¬ 
tion of Germany—as at tlie Pilluitz interview of the hlniperor of Austria with 
the kings of Prussia and Siixony (September 8th)—the old German eonfedei'a- 
tion and the Frankfort confederate diet (^Bundestag'), under the presidency of 
Austria, soon again api>eare<l as the only possible‘solution, and on the 20th of 
December the archduke John, whom or<lers from Vienna had constrained to 
remain at his disagi-eoiiblo post, resigned Ids tliankless task of administrator 
of the empire. Meantime the sit uation of internal politics in Austria Inul also 
undergone a decided change. 

The diet at Kremsier, in which German centralists and Slav federalists 
(under the leiwlerehip of Paliwky and Liulislaus Rieger) were soon engsiged 
lu a violent quarrel, did indeed just contrive to complete the work of consti¬ 
tution-making which had been begun at Vienna; but the new “strong” gov¬ 
ernment pieferrotl the grant of a constitution dictated by the crown to tlie 
parliamentary creatiou of one, and by a c(mp d’SUU dissolved the diet which liad 
long lieen a source of embarrassment (Mar«*h 7th). This “granted” constitu¬ 
tion was nevertheless only an exi>e«lient of the moment, and was to prepare 
the way for the institution of the absolutist unified state. 


TBN TEARS OF THE UNIFIED STATE WITHOUT A CONSTITUTION (ISSU-lSflO) 

It was the aim of the newly strengthened authorities, and also in harmony 
with the general tendencies of the age in Europe, as quickly as possible to 
combine the mastering of the liberal, democratic, and nationalist tevolution 
and the revival of the idea of tho state as embodied in the dynasty, with a 
transformation of the monarchy into a single uniformly administrated empire, 
without popular representation or provincial autonomy and with an absolute 
form of governmeut; and at the some time it was intended to get rid of the 
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daaliam as exiertiikg before Mardi, 1848, as well as of all the liistorical <daiii:kB 
of the provinoes and estates—a measure for which the revolution had already 
paved the way—and from henceforward to place all the strength of the nation 
at the service of the monarchial idea and thus to lealise the motto of the new 
emperor: Viribm unitia.^^ 

The phase of transition to this new birth ” of Austria is formed by the 
years 1850-1851. The new year’s gift (1850) of the Clsleithauian provincial 
constitution is designed to make the diet to a great extent superfluous and to 
replace it (April 14th, 1851) by a Reichafnth appointed by the emi)eror as a 
council^' of the crown. Even before this (January) the minister of justice, 
Sehmerliug, the creator, in accordance w ith the spirit of constitutionalism, of 
juries (Jajmary, 1850), and the minister of commerce, Karl L. von Bruck, 
an able and fertile niiuded political economist who as a liberal and Protes¬ 
tant had become obnoxious, had left the cabinet, whore the leiulei'ship was 
now in the hands of the two men in the young monarch’s confidence, the pre¬ 
mier Scliwarzeiilx^rg and Alexander Biich. The latter wiis now minister of 
the interior as successor to Count Franz Stadion and wiis endowed with abili¬ 
ties of the first rank. With them wits associated Count Leo Timm, a Bohe¬ 
mian nobleman who as minister of public worship and cduaition had entered 
on the Inheritance of the liberal reform of 1848, and as a friend of science and 
lourning, tuivised by able men, adhered to its }uiiiciples; but in church mat¬ 
ters and denominational questions was l>eginning to show moi'e and more 
rigour towards the Catholics. 

The 20th of August, 1851, marks the comnieucement of the actual trans¬ 
formation of tlie constitutional state into the unified slate without a constitu¬ 
tion, by the abolition of t he responsibility of ministers, and in another direction 
by the abrogation of SUwlion’s communal law and tliC jury. Tims the abro¬ 
gation at the end of the year of the constitution granU^l on the 4th of March, 
1849, appwired merely jus the <iulmination of the reaction for which the way 
had been long since smoothed. 

The twenty-one crown pro\ iucejs of Austria, loosed from all the liistorical 
ties wliich had formed them into groups, without represiHitalion by provincial 
assemblings, without privileged orders and patrimonial territoriiil government, 
henceforth appear under a rule emanating from Vienna and conducted in imi- 
fom fashion according to the principles of unification through the agency of 
superior and inferior ofiicials appointed and paid by tlie government, tier- 
man l)ecome8 the state, oflicial, and educational language (except in Austrian 
Italy), and the copious volumes of the HeiohsgeHeizblaii show what an immense 
work in all departments of public life the ^‘reconstruction’’of the imperial 
state, still in operation in many points, undertook to ficeemplish and did 
accomplish. 

As Prince Schwarzeulwrg, the thorough-pjicod aristocrat and absolutist in 
mind and will power, died as early as April, 1852, the whole epoch, namely 
1850-1859, is generally called the “Bach” epoch, for the lion’s sliare of its 
creations falls to that proud, many-sided man. 

Though in more than one diiection the internal history of Austria from 
1850-1880 exhibits many 8imiJaritif58 with that of the state reform of the em¬ 
peror Joseph II (1780-i790), yet it differs from this in one particular espo- 
^ally. Whilst the so-called “ Josephism ” liad in view and effected the union 
of church and state, now the opposing stream asserted itself more and more, 
and the crown yielded to it and to the wishes of Rome by the conclusion of a 
conc0rdat<» negotiated by the Viennese archbisliop, Othmar Eaiischer, in which 
the advantages were exclusively on the side of the Catholic church, henceforth 
free in the state. It was this concordat with the papal chair that threw the 
l^omiest shadows of “reaction” over “Kew Austria,” for it enraged liberal- 
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ism, injured the peace of the denominations, and was necessarily injurious to 
education* 

But the absolutist system, and more i)articularly its exponent Bach, the 
statesman who liad gone over from the revolutionary party, did not find foes 
only in the camps of the German liberals as friends of the constitution and 
autonomists* The feudalists, esx>ecially those of Bohemia, cheated out of their 
tenitorial jurisdiction, also boro a grudge against the absolute system; and 
in Hungary Bar;h was the best hated man, not only amongst the nationalist 
liberals of 1848-^1840, but also with the C/Onservatives who stood forward for 
the Hungary of the days l>efore March and for her historic rights*As for 
their right wing, the ‘‘old conservatives" or “notables," in April, 1850, they 
had still set their hoiK\s ou a memorandum to the crown. And even yet, in 
1856, this i>arty ventured once more to make an attack on Bach, but again 
without suewss, although the “address" which they offered to the crown 
(printed 1857) overflowed with protestations of loyal submissiveness and of 
sorrow at the “errors" of Hungary (1848). 

It even came to a trial of strength, wliich the new system had to abandon 
in face of the growing discontent ou the hither side of the Ixutha and the pas¬ 
sive resistance l)eyon(l it. Here, jis always and everywhere, all depended on 
the vanquishing power of success and this again was conditional on the situa¬ 
tion in regard to external jxflilicK. 

Until the year 1852 Austria, iu close alliance with Russia, had the upper 
hand iu the German question. Prussia’s humiliation at Olmiitz (November 
2()th, 1850), the results of her withdrawal from the affair of the Hessiau elec¬ 
torate and the Danish question, the decline of her political credit in Germany, 
the Dresden conferenas (Deceml)er, 1850)—fruitU^ss jis far as Prussia was con¬ 
cerned—all this Schwarzenlxirg had lived to see. His successor wjis Count 
IGirl Btiol-Schauenstein, who could not command the siime restU^s energy and 
weight as liis predecessor. 

Czar Nicholas 1 Ixflicved that in consequence of his assistance in the put¬ 
ting down of the Hungarian rel>ellion, and the aid he had rendered in the 
Prussian question, ho might reckon on the unlimited gmtitude of Austria; and 
her effective interference with Turkey in favour of the menaced stale of Mon¬ 
tenegro appeared to him as a further plcnlge of the political co-operation of 
Austna in case of Russia’s taking up arms against tlie Porte. The fatal half¬ 
heartedness of Austria’s foreign policy in the Crimean War (1853-1854), her 
wavering bet ween neutrality au<l partisanship, iu the course of which matters 
went lis far as the conclusion of a convention with the Porte and the tempo¬ 
rary but costly occupation of l^IoUlavia, Walhvchia, and Dobrudscha, earned 
her the histing emnity of Russia, without being able to win for her the friend¬ 
ship of the western powei-s, at whose lu?ad, since the coup d'Hat (December 
2nd, 1853), stood the new empire of France witli Naj>oleoii III. 

Tlie so-c^vlled Holy Alliance was therefore finally dissolved, Prussia, since 
1857 under the prince-I'egent William (soon King William I), again won the 
ascendant in the German question, and from 1852 possessed in Bismarck the 
best of jwlvocates for lier cause at the confedemte diet of Frankfort. 

NapoUnm III now took up the idea of nationality, the most dangerous for 
a monarchical state compost of different peoples as Austria was, and he be¬ 
came the active supporter of the policy of the Italian minister, Cavour, which 
aimed at Italy’s unity and erection into a great power. Soon (1859) Austria 
stood alone in a war with Sardinia and the latter’s ally, Napoleon III. The 
immense requirements of the war essentially aggravated the financial situation, 
to improve which Freiherr von Bruck, finance minister since 1855, had lal^nred 
In every direction; the minister of foreign affairs, Buol-Schauenstein, soon 
retired (14th May). His successor was Count Rechberg (previously presiden*- 
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tial envoy at Frankfort)* Austrians defeats ipi Poland, at Magenta, and Sol- 
ferino, were followed (llth of July) by the preliminary Peace of Villafranca, 
which sealed the loss of Lombardy to Sardinia, and confirmed the hopes en¬ 
tertained by the nationalists in Venetia of shaking off the Austrian rule. 

This war had not only led the Magyar emigration under the banners of Sar¬ 
dinia and alienated the sympathies of the Magyai-s from the royal standard of 
Austria, but in its results it reacted in the gravest manner on the existing sys¬ 
tem of government, against whose further continuance in Cisleithania German 
liberals, feudalists, and Slav federalists in their various ways engaged in a 
united struggle; whilst beyond the Leitha the old conservatives and the advo¬ 
cates of the continuity of the administration and of the constitution of 1848 
(under the leadership of Francis DeAk) greeted its break up with double 
joy, the former in the firm expectation that they would now attain to the 
helm, the latter determined to bide their time and increase the passive 
resistance* 

Bach’s dismissal (August 21st, 1859) introduces the transformation of the 
absolute monarchy into a semi-constitutional state. 

The formation of the new cabinet, at whose head now stood the Polish 
count, Agenor Golucliowski, W{is immediately followed by negotiations with 
the old conser\mtives of Hungary, and with the feudalists of Cisleithania, and 
by the strengthening of the Reichsmth (March, 1860) through appointment 
by the crown, whereby the antagonism Imtween lil>eral minority and conserva¬ 
tive majority immeiliately l)ecamc apparent and soon led to the dismissal of 
the Beichsrath (September 29tli). 

Oil the other hand, M'c see (July Ist) the way prepared for the I'eorganisa- 
tion of Hungary on the basis of her constitution as it existed l>efore 1848, 
which amounted to a renewal of the dualism existing previous to the revolu¬ 
tion of March. Tlie old conservatives of Hungary endeavoured (July 30th), 
by means of a compromise with the German feudalists and with the Slav fed- 
emlists of Cisleithania, to bring about a common action for the maintenance 
of their interests. This explains the fact that the original draft for the ^‘Oc¬ 
tober Diploma” as the charter of a new constitution came from the pen of a 
Hungarian old conservative (Count Emil Dezscwffy), and that its contents, as 
well as the accompanying provincial statute, display a tendency to federalism 
and decentralisation. The German liberals of Cisleithania, the centralists, 
and autonomists now hastened to raise powerful objections to it, and so pre¬ 
cipitated Goluchowski’s retirement (De(‘ember 13th). In his place Schmer- 
ling, the representative of the constitution and centralism, comes forward as 
the new confidential servant of the crown, and steers the ship of state along 
the lines of a c.entralLsed constitutional government. 


THE NEW STAGE OF APPRENTIOEBiriP OF CONSTITUTIONAL AUSTRIA AND 
THE SOLUTION OF THE GERMAN QUESTION (1861-1866) 

It is significant that Schmerling’s fundamental creation of the year 1861, 
the so-called February patent,” had to be introduced in a way as a ^^supple¬ 
ment” to the October diploma, and that the new parliamentary representation 
of the empire—originating as the house of deputies from indirect election, 
that is, election by the provincial diets, and as the‘blouse of peers "'from 
nominsdion by the crown—liears the name of Reichsrath, a name given in the 
absolutist era to a council of the crown which was very far removed from a 
parliament; whilst the assembly of magnates and deputies, summoned to Ofen 
(Buda) on the 14th of February, felt itself to be indeed a Hungarian diet, and 
tte dominant party (DeAkists) announced their fixed adherence to the consti- 
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tntion of the year 1848—^that is.to say, to the dualisia of the period following 
the M^h revolntion. 

Add to this that the ^^broader Eeichsrath, in which Transleithania, the 
provinces of the Hungarian crown, were likewise to be represented, became a 
pure fiction; that the Iteichsrath remained in fact a‘^narrow^^ Cisleithanian 
assembly, faced by the Ilohemian federalists and the Czech nationalists, who 
were mistrustful and full of indignation at the pre-eminence and supremacy 
of the German liberal centralists; and that in Hungary the old conservatives, 
now thrust into the background, had also a grudge agjiinst the new system, 
while on the other hand the Deiikists remained resolved to use all the stub¬ 
born force of passive resistance to place ol)8tac'les in the way of Sclunerling^s 
centralism. 

That statesman’s wTll-known expression, We can wait,’’ hero failed in its 
effect, and even in his own camp soon encounter(?<l vigorous opposition. For 
however valuable tJie gains of tlie new era might be, Bchinerling’s centralism 
had still ceilain hardships even for the (merman lilKTals, the gloomy asi)ect of 
foreign affairs disqnief^Hi them, the Hungarian question weighed on them like 
a nightmans and tin* (lrea<l of Slavism and federalism in Cisleithania in itself 
drew them (^lowr to the Magyars as to natural allies whose confident demeanour 
and skilful t^ieties made more and more impression on the hither side of the 
Ivcitha. 

In the diet (March 3l8t, 1805) Moritz von Kaiserfeld, the Styrian liberal 
and autonomist, miule a sharp atUick on Belnm^rling’s policy of inertia 
{ZawmiungspolUik), which at most could cite no better evidence of its success 
than the entry of the Trans^ivanian deputies into the‘4>roader” Keichsmth 
(1863) at a time when the old consm-vatives of Hungary and the feudalists of 
Cisleithania wore conspiring against the minister*, ami a confidential s(n'vant 
of the crown from that camp, (bunt Maurice EsterhAzy, an Austrian minis¬ 
ter without }>ort folio, was successfully undermining the political creilit and 
influence of the minister-president w ith the court. 

Only too soon (June 2t»th, 1805) the fatal msignatiou of Sehinerling wjis 
brought about, and his successor, the Moravian nobleman Count Richard 
Belcrodi, guidinl Transhuthania back into a federalist current, in much the 
same channel as that of the year 1800, without of course bcung able to bnng 
about any rotation of the Hungarian question and the ‘Opacification” of 
Hungary. 

For bi\yond the Ix>1tha there was an obstinate adherence to the funda¬ 
mental idea of the addims drawn up by Dejlk (April, 1861), according to 
Avhich Hungary wiis not in a position to recognise either the October diploma 
or the February patent, and w'ould only “enter into relations and union with 
t]»e oilier constitutional provincial territories of Austria in constitutional inde¬ 
pendence and lilH>rty.” 

In Bohemia, where Old and Young Czechs as conservative and progressive 
parties wem at feud with one another, Belcredi again failed to overcome tlie 
opposition. But above all he encountered the natuml enmity of the Gennan 
liberals and centmlists, who could not but see in the suspension of the Reichs- 
mth brought abrnt by Belciedi (Reptemlier 20th, 1805) a stroke aimed at the 
Pebnmry constitution, while in his m^heme to resolve the monarchy into five 
territorial groups and orders they beheld a foi'ecast of the disintegration of 
Austria by way of federation and feudalism, and this at a time when the Ger¬ 
man question appeared on the scene wdth comidicationa involving grave con¬ 
sequences to the state. 

Ever since Bismarck had suceeeiled to the office of minister-president In 
Prussia (September, 1802), he had been determined to make amends for the 
political defeat of Prussia in 1850 and gradually to sap Austria’s influence in 
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Germany* The most significant token of this was tiie absence of the Prussian 
king, William I, from the Frankfort diet of princes of August 17tb, 18(>3, at 
which the emperor Francis Joseph I presided. Although the I'elations be¬ 
tween the two powers grew more strained as the result of a clever move of 
Bismarck by which he brought the Austrian minister of foreign iiffairs, Count 
Bechbei^, in his train, we find (1864) the two staU^s side by side in (he ^x^ir 
against Denmark as representatives of the empire, and after itwS terniiuatiou 
in condominat, that is, in joint administration, of Schleswig-Holst^un. By 
this Austria injured her credit with the central sbites and still more with the 
national liberals in Germany, 

But the division l>etween the two powei's was immediately apparent in the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, and on the other hand Bismarek sought (iia 
early as Jul3% 1865) to bring about the armed neutrality ” of the German 
eenti'al states in ciise of a war with Austria, tljough in this ho was unsuccess¬ 
ful. He contrived to future himself of a friendly altitude on the part of 
Kapoleoii III, and, above all, to conclndo (April 8th, 1865) a military alliance 
with Sardinia, wliich, sure of the fa^'our of the Freiich emperor and on the 
way to the annexation of all Italy, Avas now aiming at the conquest of Vendee, 
This alliance had for its object the complete overthrow of Austrians dominion 
in Poland, Napoleon III wiis hero n^ekoning on tlu5 mutual weakening of 
the two chief German powers, whilst Austria wiis prepanal to resign Venice 
on the outbreak of war, but found the pro]>osed Franco-llalian compromise 
iaadiiiissible. Of Kussia, PnLssia was suie in any etks<‘, for C'zar Alexander II 
had entered into his father^s grudge against the Viennese court as an inheri¬ 
tance, and the fact that on the occasion of the relndlion in Kussian Poland 
(1862-1863) Austria remained unmolested in Galicia, furtln^r incroiused the 
distrust of the cabinet of 8t. Petersburg. 

Now came Austria’s double war Avith Prussia and Hardiiiia in the summer 
of 1866. It is true that the German central states—in especial the kingdoms 
of Hanover, Saxony, Bavaria, Wurtemlx^rg—stood by Austria when the 
breach bctw<?en the two great powers was followed (June) by ^Mhe fratricidal 
war’’ {Bruihrkrkg), as in the general indignation against Prussia it was 
designated by public opinion in South Germany; and, besides this, at the s<"at 
of war in Upper Italy the Austrian southern army under Archduke Albert 
and his chief-of tlie-staff, Franz von John, won the decisive victory of Uus- 
tozza (June 24tli), to which was soon added (July 20th) the dazzling success 
of Wilhelm von Tegettholf—the did’eat of tlie Italian tleiit, under Admiral 
Persano, in tlie waters of the A<ln:iti<*, near (h(3 island of Lissa. 

But Prussia oveithnnv the, Germaii allies of Austria, one after another, 
and Saxony shared the ill success of Austria on the lialtleground of Bohemia, 
The command of the Austrian nortlu^rn army had l)een forced on the most 
popular general, the iiuister of the orduanee, Ludwig B. von Benedek, in spite 
of his express refiLS^il; and in the ^‘s<3ven days’ battle'!,”after a sc»ri<^s of unfor¬ 
tunate skirmislies—in which, licsidcrs Prussia’s su])C3riority in the needle-gun 
of the infantry, strategical mistakes and insubordination on the ])art of indi¬ 
vidual Austrian commanders were revealed—the Austrians suffered the great 
defeat of Koniggriitz-Radowa (July 3rd). 

The resolution of the emperor Fnincis Joseph to deliver up Venice to Napo¬ 
leon HI and make use of liim Jis an intermediary for the negotiation of a peace 
with Italy, then push the southern aniiy noriliwards and so continue the 
struggle with Prussia even if he had to summon the JxiruMurm (geneml levy 
of the people), soon gave way to sobi^r recognition of the fact that j>eace must 
be made with the victor. On the other hand, Bismarck’s Avisdom and fore¬ 
sight in face of the formidable attitude of France and in the interest of the 
main object of his policy, were successful in restraining the Prussian king 
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from making annexations at the expense of Austria and Saxony. The for- 
mation of the North German Confederation and Prussia’s treaties of alliance 
witk the conquered states of South Germany preceded (July 5th->25th) tte 
Nikolsburg negotiations (July 26th) and the definite Peace of Prague with 
Austria (Augiist 23rd). 

Austria withdrew from Ihdy and from Germany, with which she had been 
in close historical and political connection for more than a thousand years; 
and thus the German ([uestion finally solved in favour of the predominance 
of Prussia and the idea of German unity. 


THE AUSOLKlCIf WITH IIUNlJARY AND THE CONSTITUTIONAL DTJALIBM OF 
AUHTttlA-HUNGAKY JX)\VN TO THE NEW INTERNAL CRISIS OF CISLEI- 
THANIA (1807-1878) 

The entry of the whilom Saxon prime-minister, Ferdinand Freiherr von 
Beust, who had hitherto rejirostnitcd the anti-Prussian policy of the central 
staU^s, into the s^rv'ico of Austria as conductor of foreign affairs (October 
80th, 1866), opens an era of transition which brings with it the retirement 
of the minister of the interior, lielcredi, and an Amgleich (agreement) with 
Hungary. 

When, on the 6th of January, 1867, Bel(*redi dissolved the provincial 
diets of the Alpine distriotvS and also those of the Bohemian groiii> of terri¬ 
tories and of Galicia, Ix^cause there his fedcralistic system seemed to l>e com¬ 
bated, while, on the other hand, in Prague and Ixunberg the strife l)etM*een 
the various nationalities was raging furiously; and when writs for elections to 
provincial diets were then iasued for the purpose of securing from the new 
provincial diets an extraordinary Keiehsrath, the German liln^rals responded 
(January 13th) to this attempt on the part of the gc)\'erninent to win a fed¬ 
eralist majority with a refusiil of the elections, and at the same time issued a 
declaration signifying that they would only depute an ‘^ordinary’’ ‘‘constitu¬ 
tional ’’ Keichsnith. 

In this they could at least count on the support of Beust, whose removal 
the federalists were endeavouring to obtain; and Beust luistened Bel credits 
dismissal, winch involved a reconstruction of tlie ministry (February 7th, 
1867). Ik^ust w’as })la<*ed at its head, and soon (March) we also find a trusted 
follower and old friend of the emperor. Count E<huird Tiuiffe, included in it 
as minister of the interior. Ten years later, under the same conditions, he 
W'tis destined to provoke a fresh state crisis. 

Ikmst, new to the state of affaii's in Austria, and rather an acute diploma¬ 
tist than a solid statesman, had soon made up his mind te make an Amgleich 
with Hungary according to Deck’s sclieuie or Fonticl—iA course which was 
indeed unavoidable; on tlie other hand, he w;ls resolved to maintain for 
Cisleithauia the “ narrow Beichsrath jls the only i*epresentative body possible 
for the western half of the empire. Thus tlie imperial rescript of the 27th of 
February addimsed to the Hungarian diet, by itvS recognition of “statutory 
continuity’’ {FechUcatUinuitiit) in Hungary and of her constitution of 1848— 
implying the final abandonment of the centralistic idea of unification w^hich 
Schmerling’s constitutionalism luul still maintained—opened a new era in the 
existence of the Austrian state; and nothing is more significant of the change 
of the times and of the state policy than the fact that the formation of the 
new responsible ministry of Hungary fell to Count Julius AndrAssy, who 
from 1840 to 1850 had been counted amongst those condemned and exiled by 
the government. 

On the 8th of June the coronation of the emiieror Francis Joseph took 
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place in Hung^ with historical display* Ti-ansleithauia was henceforth only 
united with Cisleithania dyuastically and through tlie ministries of foreign 
affairs for war and for imperial finance, and matters concerning the common 
affairs i-epresented by these three departments were arranged through the 
medium of delegations selected on either side in the diet and the Eeichsrath* 
For Transleithania there w^as henceforth only a ^^king” of Hungary, and here 
there was a confident pi'eseutiment that the centre of gravity of the divided 
monarchy would be moved ever farther and fiirther east—a view in which 
Bismarck also regarded the futui-e of Austria. 

The German liberals of Austria sjiw in Hungary an ally against Slav fed¬ 
eralism, and the latter found consolation in the luisty manner in which the 
Ausgleich had been prepared, especially in the decided inequality in the ap¬ 
portionment of the mutual disbursements or quota for common affaii's ; for, in 
accordance with it, 70 per cent, fell on Austria and 30 per cent, on ^^lungary.’^ 
This condition, settled at first for ten yesirs, henceforth forms the chief finan¬ 
cial crux of the Ausgleich, and in it, apart from the question of how to bring 
about a profitable customs- and commercial-uuioii between the two powers 
and adjust the economic rivalry of Austria and Hungary, originates the 
lasting difficulty of the renewal of the Aixstro-Huugariau Ausgleich from 
decade to decade. 

Transleithania had nowl>ccome a political body in which Transylvania was 
absorbed and the old Sc^rbian Wojwodina disappeared. Croatia, also, 
which had been excluded from thti negotiations concerning the Ausgleich in 
consequence of its efforts for separate existence, had to accommodate itself to 
the Magyttr pre emiueiice in spite of the separate position accorded to it with 
itsbauaad three provincial ministers. Its Ausgleich with Hungary stipu¬ 
lates for 55 per cent, of the revenu(\s of the })r()vince, for the expenses of 
common affaii-s, and the despatch of forty-three deputies to the Hungarian 
diet. That historic heirloom, the old Austrian militiiry frontier, is also on 
the waj’' to abolition and pailition. 

Ill his struggle for national and political sidf-preservation the Magyar was 
designedly and recklessly centralist, in opposition to the historical autonomy 
of 'I^nsylvaniaii Baxonlaud and all efforts after s(q)arate existcuu‘e on the 
part of other non-Magyar elements of the i)opulation; he introtluced his 
tongue as the legal language of the state, and laid for it a broad and deep 
foundation in the educational system. 

In contnist to this, an cssiuit ial and deplorable defect is shown by the 
development of the Austrian constitution, which had l)eeu interrupted in 
1850, again attempted ])y Bclunerling in 1861 though on other lines, stopped 
by Belcredi from 1805-1867, and once moie taken in hand under Ikmst in the 
four fundamental laws of tlie 2lst of Deceinlx^r, 1867; the fil m establishment 
of a single state languag<% the German, as an essential i)l(Hlge of the iiredomi- 
nance of the feeling for the state in comiiensation for all failings, was want¬ 
ing and was never to be att aiiie<l. 

So on the Ist of December, 1867, the new ministry of Cisleithania, usually 
called the Burgemiinistenmn —in which we find a Pole, (>ount Alfred Potocki 
—comes on the scene under the iiresidency of Prince Carlos Auersperg, who 
was replaced by Count Taaffe, i)rovisionally on the 26th of September, 1867, 
and definitively after the 17th of April, 1869. Besides those there were the 
three above-mentioned Austro-Hungarian ^Gmperial ministers” (Eeicfisminis- 
ter) for common affairs, foreign finance, and war. There now begins an epoch 
of ministerial activity and iiarliamontarism in Austria which was calculated 
and destined to produce much that was durable and fruitful. 

The three denominational laws (May 25th, 1868) made a beginning, after 
which Austria finally abandoned the concordat of the year 1855 and prepared 
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for its formal abolition. Thereupon followed the new political organiBation 
(Qiskra, minister of the interior; Herbst, minister of justice), with its separa* 
fcion of the judicial machinery from the political or admmistrative govem* 
ment, the funding of the public debt (imx)erial minister of finance first Von 
Becke, then Melchior Ijdnyay, and Austrian minister of finance, Brestl), and 
also (October) the leform of the joint Austro-Hungarian army by the law 
concerning universal conscription with a period of three years^ service in the 
line (imi>erial war minister Freiherr von Kuhn), the formation of the Aus¬ 
trian militia (lAindwehr) with its own minister (the counterpart to this is 
found ill Hungary in the institution of the Hoiivids or^^defeuders of the coun¬ 
try, established in 1848), as well as the reintroduction of juries and the new 
general law concerning national schooLs. 

For the foreign policy of the monarchy the trageily Mexico—the vio¬ 

lent end at Qiieretaro (June 10th, 18U7) of the archduke Maximilian, whom a 
visionary longing for great acJiievcments and tlio interested x>olicy of Xapo- 
Icon III hiwi enticed from Austria into a hazardous position as elected “em¬ 
peror of the Mexiciins, and whom at the <lecisivo moment Fi*ance had aban¬ 
doned to liis <]estructioa—was only of some signifie>juice in that the emperor 
of the Frem h, irribited at Prussia’s rapid ainl unforeseen accession of power, 
was desirous of [):ivirigtJie way to an understanding with the court of Vienna, 
and under the name of a visit of condolence effected a meeting with the 
emperor Francis Josepli at Salzburg (August 18th~-23rd). 

If the Austrian imperial chancellor, Count Beust, veiled all thoughts of 
vengeance on Prussia, and, on the other hand, the difficulty of putting down 
the relxdliori of the Dalmatian Kriwoschtjio diverteil the attention of Austria 
from the grait political question of the threatening collision between France 
and Germany and fixed it for a time on the south, yet the relations between 
Vienna and Paris contiiuusl and French diplomacy spared no efibrts to secure 
Austria’s alliance for the war against Prussia. 

But the sympathies of the German Austrians ranged themselves decidedly 
on the side of Prussia as the pre eminent power of Germany and her national 
protector; an<l iii tins they wem in accord with the view represented by the 
Hungarian minister-president i\)unt Julius Andnissy, that, for the siike of 
tlio dualism and, above all, of the stHnirity of Hungary, it was impenitive to 
adhere unswervingly to the imsition of 'lSfifi and the arrangement Ixjtween 
Austria and Prussia as the {Kuue concluded at Pnigiie Inwl established it 

But the main point wjis tliat Prussia was certain of the friendly alliance 
of lliissia in the case of Austria’s taking arms in favour of France. Thus in 
July, 1870, the policy of the Vienna cabinet was confined to the path of a 
strict neutrality, although a military preparedness agmnst Busshi, in any case 
for the protection of Galicia, wiis kept in view; and soon the world beheld 
the downfall of Napoleon’s empiiH^ and the apjmirauce of the German Empire 
of Prussia, whose recognition by Austria could meet with no difficulties. 

But meantime a new crisis iu the internal politics of Austria was prepar¬ 
ing and bringing a serious danger to the constitutional gains of the years 
1807-1868, to ceutnilism, and consequently to the })n*poi]^6rance of the Ger¬ 
man liberals iu the Iteichsrath. Ali-eady in August, 1868, the Czech federalists 
and nationalists, encouraged by the successes of Hungaiy, had announced, in 
a declaration dniwii np independently of the provincial diet of Prague, that 
they were resolved to win the same kind of separate position for the territory 
of the “Bohemian crowm^’; the Galician Poles had brought forward a similar 
claim in their “ resolution the provincial diet of licmberg, and the federal¬ 
ists and clexiciils of German Austria sided with them in the struggle with the 
German liberal Burgerminuterium. Unfortunately, tlie latter fell to pieces of 
itself through personal enmities and political diilerences; so that it was sob- 
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jeoted (January-March, 1870) to a new reconstruction, and this >vas soon ac¬ 
companied by a secession in tho Beichsrath, which inflicted a blow on parlia- 
mentaiisui, and by the dissolution of the refractory provincial diet 

The reconstructed ministry lost all omlit even with its own German liberal 
party, and also the confidence of the Crown, now falling more and moie under 
&ie influence of its enemies. Thus it ea,me agiiin to the perilous attempt to 
solve the knotty internal problem of Cisleithania by way of finleralism, as 
R^lcredi had previously suggested. The lirst to enter on this path (A]>ril, 
1870), but hesitatingly, as one who wtis only half a federalist and anxious to 
restore internal peace, w jis the new mimstcr-presuleut Count AlfrcKi I\)tocki, 
a Galician magnate; but when he, despairing of any success, ixdired, February 
7th, 1871, it vri\s followed with much decision by his successor, t^ount Karl 
Hohenwart, a strict federalist, champion of the October diploma., and a 
nobleman of feudalist and clerical view^s, in whose cabinet t wo(V.echs and a 
Pole took their seats. 

When, on the 12ih of Si^ptember, the new ministry of Cisleithania empha¬ 
sised the legal position of t lie Crown of Bohemia by a royal ri'script to 
the provincial diet of Bohemia, this was immediately followed by tlie so-called 
‘^fundamental articles’^ of Slavonian Bohemia, of tho 9tli of October, as an 
embodiment of its demands and at the same time a protest against the continu¬ 
ance of Cisleithania as a ‘‘ newdy (treated st ate st riieture. Tlien came I’raidk^s 
motion in the provincial diet of Moravia for the union of Moravia and Aus¬ 
trian Bilesia w ith Bohemia. The government w ished by means of new elec¬ 
tions to oppose the German liberals as centralists and adherents of the consti¬ 
tution with a federalistic majority; but encounteied sucli a vigorous n^sistance 
in the camp of the opposing party and also in Hungary, who saw her interests 
threatened by the federalist experiment, that tho imjierial chanc(dlor. Count 
Beust, and (yount Andrdssy, succetMled in persuading the emperor against the 
project and brought about the dismissal of tho nohenwart cabinet. 

Before this (August), the important interview of the Auslro-Hiingarian 
monarch, Emperor Francis Josf^ph, with tlu5 German emperor, William I, had 
taken place at Wids-Ischl and Gjistein, at which the two imperial chancellors, 
Bismarck and Ikinst, are s«iid to have conic to an Hgre<*ment as to the bases of 
a friendly relation. Beust had then no idea that Hohenwarl’s re>iignation 
would Ije closely followod by his own dismissal (61h of NovemlxM ), and the 
falling into abeyance of the imj^erial chancellorship. Count Julius AndrAssy, 
previously minister-x)re/Sident of Hungary, took his place as minister of for¬ 
eign affairs for both sections of the empire. He liei^ame the main pillar of 
the dualism, the protector of Magyar interests, and, as the possessor of Bis¬ 
marck’s (confidence in international imlitics, also the advocate of a goodnnder- 
standing with Prussia. 

Thus in Cisleithania Gennan lil)eral centralism on(X5 more took tho helm. 
The new ministry (November 25lh, lvS71), usually called the DoMorenminiMc- 
rium, with Prince Adolf Auereperg at its head, w^as to a certain extent a cou- 
tinuation of the Burgerministerium of the years 1867-1870, w^orked in the 
same direction, and hoped by the elective reform bill of the 15th of February, 
1873 (minister of the interior, Do<dor Lasser), to make an advance towards 
the establishment of a federalistic majority through the elections to the 
Beichsrath. These hiwl hitherto been made through the provincial diets; but 
now direct Eeichsrath elections were introduced indepeiideidly of the provin¬ 
cial diets—a measm*e which at a pi'evions time it liad been attempted to carry 
out in Individual cases, as, for instance, for Bohemia, but whic^h was now 
adopted by both houses, i)eers and deputies, and Banctioned by the Cmwn as 
a law (April 8rd, 1878). At the same time was an increase of the 

number of deputies from 208 to 858, and they were henceforth chosen in the 
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elective circles of (he province from curia or groups representing the 
various interests: great land owners (85), towns, chambers of commerce (137 
together), and four country districts (131). 

This reform w{is followed in Januarj^ 1874—in the time of the new admin¬ 
istration of the office of minister of education and public worship by Karl von 
Stremayr—by the ^^denominational laws/^ which culminated in the final aboli¬ 
tion of the concordat (1808) and brought about a second passionate protest on 
the pait of the Homan curia. This attitude of Rome, the resolutions in con¬ 
tradiction to history and the spirit of the times, the new dogmas of the 
papacy, prepared in Austria as elst^where the way for the Old Catholic 
{aItk(tth4)liHcfieu) movement. 

But the greatest difficulty wiis immediately prepared for the new ministry 
by the renewal of the financial Ausgleich with Hungary, where Deck’s party 
(January, 1870) blended with the left centre into the liberal ^^governmeat 
party” supported the new ininister-preHident, Koloman Tisza (October, 
1875), and suc<x^eded in pnaniring tin-; cf)nv<‘rsion of the Austrian nationid 
bank into an ^^Austro-Hungarian bank” (June 27th, 1878), as a logical con¬ 
sequence of the state dualism. 

When the new phase of the eastern question came up, when the Christian 
rajahs in Herzegovina and Bosnia rose in rebellion (1875), when Ruasia ap¬ 
peared in favour of Die principalities of the Balkan Peninsula which h^ 
become insubordinate to the Porte, and when finally the war of Czar xVlexan- 
der TI with Turkey broke out and the Peace of Ban Stefano (March 3rd, 1878) 
was forced on the Russians—the Berlin congress (June) assignnl to the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy the occupation of Bosnia and Herzi^govina, the 
hinterlands of Dalmatia and Croatia, and this occupation ” was effected after 
a tough contest w ith the predominant Turkish population in th<)S(‘ provinces 
(18th of August). But now the (lerinan lilsu'al party committed the fatal 
mistake of pushing tlieir adherence to principles to an extreme, when they 
raised a most ill timed outcry jigainst the occupation, and in this way gave 
offence to (he Crowni and cut the ground from under the feet of the ministry 
of their owni i)arty, wJiich liad Is^en tottering ever sin(*e 1870. The result was 
that in July, 1878, Prince Auemperg ami his colleagues had to request the 
Crown’s permission to resign. 


THK KRA OF TIIK crSLElTHANIAN AUSGLEICH (1871L1898) 

The Anersi>erg German lilnwal ministry, tlie Dokiorrnmifmtennm, was soon 
to vanish from tljc scene. Tlie imperial minister of finance, Depretis, failed 
to form a new cabinet, and so, on the 10th of February, 1879, the celebrated 
Count Tjuiffe ivssumed the difficult task. Taaffe, who possessed the emperor’s 
eonfidenee, was a political empiric, ascorner of fixed principles and of parlia¬ 
mentarism, a coustiint opportunist, and acTUstome*! to find himself at home in 
every situation. Recently, from 1871 to 1878, he had been governor of the 
Tyrol, The Auersperg cabinet had lieen dissolved on the 6th of October, 
1878, but had continued to manage the affairs of the state until the 16th of 
February, 1879. Taaffe hiid first to construct a new transition ministry^ with 
Individual members of the previous one, and after the 13th of August he had, 
as minister-president, to provide for the composition of a government which, 
as a coalition ministry (including the Old Czech Praiilk), should achieve the 
^‘reconciliationof tte various nationalitiei^ on the basis of the constitution 
—that is, effect an Ausgleich In Cisleithania. 

Since this could be brought about only at the expense of the German con¬ 
stitutional party, the so-c^led Left, and as the latter set itoelf against 
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Taaffe’s progrmmue, he endeavoured to secure the adherence of the Qalioian 
Poles—who were constantly more and more favoured politictUly in the matter 
of their autonomy; of the Old and Young Czechs, and of the fedemlistic cleri¬ 
cal party under Hohenwart’s leadership—the so-called Eight Centre—who 
now joined together as the Eight, and found themselves in the majority 
with 168 votes J^ainst 145 of the Left (forty deputies remained free lances, 
not siding with either party). The Bight now became the govermnent 
party, 

Ihis decided alteration in internal conditions, so threo^teuiiig to Gorman 
liberalism in Cisleithauia, somewhat counterbalanced the iuipoilaiit agree¬ 
ment concluded between Bismarck and Aiidriissy. In this the object of the 
former w^as to secure Germany against schemes of reprisjil on the part of 
France and the Russian Empire, whose alliance the republic was courting, 
while Andrdssy had in view the protection of the dualism of Austria-lfuiigary 
and of the Magyar element against the idea of Slav unity (September 21st- 
October 7th, 1870). Tliis agrecuuent accomplished the alliance of Austria and 
Germany in the interestvS of peace and mutual defence. 

This was Audrdssy-s hist political achievement. Ho resigned immediately; 
his successor at the foreign office was Heinrich Freiherr von llaymeiie (since 
1877 Austrian ambassador to the royal Italian court in Rome), who continued 
in the course of policy marked out by Andrdssy; and on his death, soon after 
(October lOtli, 1S81), he was follow^nl in his turn by Count Gustav Kdlnoky, 
who did the Siime, and in unison with Bismarck arranged the expansion of the 
Qeman and Austrian alliance into a triple alliance—Austria, Germany, and 
Italy {IS opposed to Franco and Russia (1883). From this time forward the 
triple allianc/e of central Europe remained the guiding lino of continental 
politics and the point of attack for the Slav w^orld of Austria, as wjis repeat¬ 
edly the case even iii Hungary with the opposition party. 

Tjtaffe’s attempt at an Ausgleich Inul to begin with concessions to the 
Czechs (language ordinance of the 10th of April, 1880) and to the clericals 
(new school ordinance of the 2iKi of May, 1883, as an amendment of some 
provisions of the scIkk)! law of 1869), and he was soon embarrassed by com¬ 
prehensive demands. 

On the other liand, the opposition of the Germans in Bohemia to the grow¬ 
ing ascendency of the Czechs was increiising in vigour. The government 
was anxious to silence it, and in January, 1890, opened the Vienna Ausgleich- 
conference, intendcMl, amongst other things, to investigate the question of the 
nationalistic delimitation of the judicial circuits, which had been the crying 
one on the German side since 1886. Besides this, Taiffe hiid also to inquire 
into the practical necessity of insisting on German as the state language, 
which was rep<‘atedly emphasisc^d, in especial by the military party and its 
leader Archduke Allxjrt as chief inspector of the forces. But the German 
liberal motion (by Wurnibraiid) nuule in the Eeichsnith in 1880 and 1884 had 
against it the main forces of the whole Right as well as the German feudal¬ 
ists and clericals, and was laid aside. 

Thus the Ausgleich ministry I'cmained in an uncertain attitude, wavering 
betwecui the German constitutional party, the united Left, and its opponent, 
the united Right. In February, 1891, the i)lace of the minister of finance, 
Dunajewski, a Pole, was taken by the German Austrian, Doctor SUnnbach. 
In Hungary also the government's difficulties increased, for their party had 
against it a growing opposition, which was composed of the so-called popular 
party” (Apponyi) and the fractions of that ‘^independence party” which 
aim^ beyond the dualism at a personal union of Hungary with Austria, 
Since Francis Kossuth, the son of the ex governor Ix)ui8 Kossuth (who died 
at Turin, 1893), sncce^ed in obtaining the rights of citizenship in Hungary 
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which the opposition would have already claimed for his father in 1889, this 
independence party possesses in him a leader, though one of moderate abilities. 

Meantime, in view of the growing opposition, the minister-president Tisasa 
had given iu his resignation; he was followed (Mai*ch, 1890) by Count Julius 
Szapdry, who was comi)elled to retire by the opposition of the clergy iu the 
Protestant qucsstiou (November, 1892), alter which the new minister-president 
Wekerie l)ecamc all the more urgent for civil marriage, the regulation of 
mixed nmrrhigc*^, the legal acceptation of the Jewish faith, and the freedom of 
religious woi’ship. But Wekerie fell into disgnice with the Crown through 
the intrigues of the ^‘Kossuth party,’’and in Deceml)er, 1894, resigned his 
post to Freiherr Desiderius Bdnffy. 

Shoitly after this (1895, May) occurred the dispute on the question of ju¬ 
risdiction between Bdnlfy and the imperial minister of foreign affairs, Kdlnoky, 
in the affair of the nuncio Agliardi and his attempt to summon the episcopate 
of Hungary to insist the new church laws. The circuinstiince that this dispute 
euded in the retirement of KAlnoky shows that iu such trials of strength Hun¬ 
gary—as botli iKdoro and after—retained the advantage. Kdluoky’s successor 
WJW the Polish nobleman, Count A gen or Goluehowski, son of the minister of 
that name who held ohi(te in the year i8G0. 

It is significant tliat the last months of the ^^conciliatory ministry” (Fer- 
sdhnujigmiiniHtfriuTn) were accrompanied by the refractory conduct of the Young 
Czechs, who iji the provincial diet of Prague (May) resorted for the first time 
to a method of opposition hitlierto uidieard of—that of rioto\is ^‘obstruction’^ 
—and by a rising of the Slav mob in Prague (September) which resulted in a 
state of siege. On the other hand, SteinbariCs proposition, bronght forward 
on OctolKu' 10th—a now method of election to the Ihnchsrath for the curia of 
the tow’us and country districts—was destined to make the government popu¬ 
lar with tlie social democnit party, the advocates of the Avorking chiss—the 
“small man ” (der Heine Mann), This i>arty had Iweu gnidinUly increiusing in 
strength, and by its means the opposition of the Ixdt wavS to bo 1‘ediiced to a 
yet smaller minority. But as not only the Ixfft but also the German con¬ 
servative feudalists (the llohenwart party) ami the Poles jis agrarians made a 
decided stand against this bill, the Tjmffe ministry suffered a parliamentary 
defeat and resigned (NovemlK^r lllh, 1893). 

The cabinet now appeai*cd as a eontiiiuation of that of Tariffe, again under 
the guise of a coalition ministry, but by nieaiis of a ccmipromise with the 
l^eft it was far better balanced than the retii ing one and composed of Ger¬ 
man liberals, Poh«4, and German conservative liberals. At its head w’^as 
placed Prim^e Alfred Wiudiaciigriitz, the younger, without a portfolio. lie 
also IumI as little success iu pushing through the election reform as in advanc¬ 
ing the cause of the natiomvlist Ausgleich in Cisleithania, and finally came to 
grief over the opposition of the Left to the bill for a Slav gymnasium in the 
Styrlan town of Cilli. This measure was forced on the government by the 
Slovenes of Inner Austria and their allies iu the Eeichsi'ath, when the Left 
imraiHiiately threateiuHl to secMHle from the coalition. The Windischgiiit-z 
cabinet at once (June 19th, 1895) gave place to a “transition ”or bureaucratic 
ministry formed by the governor of Lower Austria, Erich von Kielmannsegg, 
which W’as immediately followed (October 2nd) by a new conciliatory coalition 
ministry, of mainly German complexion. Its president was tlie Polish oounh 
Kasimir Badeni, previously governor of Galicia, the man of a “strong band.^ 

In his brief programme emphasis is indeed laid on “a powerful, patriotic 
Aui^a, advancing with solidarity,” as the goal to work for, but the govern¬ 
ment a(toered to the Bight as the government party and consequently w^ only 
too soon compelled to engage in a sharp encounter with the German Left In 
the Beiohsmth. Still, the new government was successful in passing (Febru- 
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ary, 1896) the elective reform of Taaffe and Steiubach, in aocoitlanoe with 
which every citizen of twenty-four yeiu-a of age was enfranchised under certain 
conditions; and consequently the five curisa or general elective classes” weic 
brought into existence, and seventy-two new members were added to the thi'ee 
hundred and fifty-thiw of w hich the house of deputies liad hitherto consisted. 

Tlie elections in question not only resulted in many inshinces in the hu¬ 
miliation of tlm German libemis, who weie already greatly divided among 
themselves and outstripped in infiuenco and political credit by the younger 
groups on the Left (popular party, German progn‘^ssj^ e party, free German 
union, Old German or Schbnerer luirty), but the results also strengthened the 
social democrats (fifteen deputii^js) and their opponents, the Christian socialists, 
a group which was connect^ with the cleric>ids an<i tiie Catholic popular x>art y 
(it had its origin in anti-Semitism), and w^hich, since the api^eanuic^ of Karl 
Lueger as a candidate for the ofiice of burgonnister in Vienna, had aociuired 
for itself the pie eminence in the municipal council of the imperial Ci^piUil. 
They (twenty-seven dcputiiis) becfune in a certain sense the |>oiiiter in the 
balance of the parliameuCs resolutions, since the united Kight, as the govern¬ 
ment pjirty, coiuiUmI w ithout them two hundred and fifteen deputies, and 
stood facing an opposition of one hundred and seventy-eight deputies of the 
united Ijeft, exclusive of the social (lemo<;rats. 

Badeiii publishe^l a new language ordinance for tlu^ transaction of otfieial 
busim 5 S 8 in Bohemia ( A]>ril, IH97 ), in which his chief aim was to win over the 
Voung Czechs; and lie also attempted, by a provisional measme (jmnmoHum) 
to get over the difticuUies in the way of renewing the Austro-Hungarian 
Ausgleich. These proc^eediiigs at once proclpitateil a tumultuous outburst of 
indignation in the form of the ^rtlermau obstruction,” and from the 24th to 
the 26th of October there w^ei’c fresh tumults in the house of deputies, till 
matters cjune to such a pass that Bjideni ministry had no coui'se left to it 
but to resign (Novemlx^r 28th, 1897). 

The Crown now made an jdfempt at the fonuation of a‘‘Bureaucratic min¬ 
istry,” of German conqilexion, through the agency of Freiherr J*aul von 
Cjhiutsch, who IumI pi‘oviously Ix^n minister of public worship and education; 
but this was followed, as ejirly lis the 7th of March, 1898, by a new cabinet 
presided over by the cx-governor of Bohemia, Count Francis Tliuni, a feudal¬ 
ist. In this “ix*constru(?tion ” a Young Czeidi, Iloctor Kaizl, for the first time 
took his place iis finance minisbu-, and soon a member of the (Jatholic jieople'S 
party, the I'yrolese Freiherr von Dipauli, liecame financ<3 minister. 

In Hungjiry, w hich in 1897 celebiated with much pomp and st ir the festival 
of the thousandth anniversary of her existence, the so-called indeixindence 
party and tlie popular xiarty coinpelUd the resignation of the premier Bdidfy 
(February, 1898), when Koloman Szell took his x>lac;e and bad to accept as a 
legacy the difficult work of the financial Ausgleich. 

On the 2nd of Ih^cemlKU’, 1898, amid these intestine cx)nflicts, closed the 
fiftieth year of rule of the emxieror Francis .J</seph, who was now sixty-eight 
years old, and w^hose reign Imxi lieen fraught with severe trials and abrupt 
changes of x>olitical system. The violent death of his son and heir, liudolf, 
on the 30th of January, 1889, the munler of the empress Elizabeth in Geiieva, 
^ptember iOth, 1898, by the mad ai3t of an anarchist, are the tragic incidents 
in his xie^nal life as a ruler l)efore his jubilee. A successor to his throne 
wm appointed in Francis Ferdinand, the eldest son of his deceased brother, 
Archduke Karl Ludwig, heir of the house of the dukes of Modena-Bste, which 
had, however, been disimssessed in Italy—house closely coimectecl with that 
of HabsbiiTg-Lorraine. This afifair, as well as the marriage of the archduke 
Ferdinand with the countess Chotek, was a much agitated state question, 
especially in Hungary. 

H. w.—vou XV. a 
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The years 1899-1906 afford by no moans a cheerful view of the intemaJ 
affairs of Cisleithania. In 1899 (September 2M) the Thum Ministry had to 
yield to the attack of the German Opposition. It was followed by a ^^bureau¬ 
cratic ministry got together at command of the Crown by the ex-governor 
of Styria, Count Manfred Clary Aldringen, who was honestly anxious for a 
political and nationalistic Ausgleich in Cisleithania, as is shown by the abro¬ 
gation of Ba<leui’s language ordinance. 

He failed in his mission, and within a few weeks it became necessary 
(December 21, 1899) therefore to reorgauist‘, the new bureaucratic minis¬ 
tryunder the presidency of the Minister of Rjiilways, Heinrich von Wittel, 
so that at least the provisional arrangement for the Ausgleich with Hungary 
might 1)0 dispose<l of. But in January, 1900, Ernest von Korber took Witters 
I)lace as Pnjsident and Minister of the Interior of the newly constructed 
^^bureaucratic ministry,where, Ix^sides the native minister^’ for Poland, 
room Wiis also found for one for (Vncli Bohemia. Despite the dilEcullies aris¬ 
ing out of the growing proisnre of SIjiv demands, the question of tlie renewal 
of the fijiancial Ausgl<nch with Hungary, and other matters, the new Premier 
managed to niaintuin hiiiLself until l)ecem))er, 1901, when he suffered defeat 
and Wits succecdiHl by Baron GantvS(*h, who ha<l been Prime IMiuister for a 
short time in 1H97 after the fall of Badeni. One of the problems which face 
the new Ministry is the rel’orm of the suffrage. 

Be>sides this the Welsc.h Tyi'olest^ or Trentino question, the pressure of the 
Italians in Tyrol for complete administrative separation froin German Tyrol, 
imperatively demands a decision. The foundation of Slav and Italian high 
schools appears merely as a const'qnence of nationalistic struggles, wliilst on 
the other hand, the agitation for calling into existence again a university at 
Balzburg s<^ems only a necessity of clerieal party tacticvs. I'he movement in 
Cisleithania in favour of a so-c^dled ^H)reak with Kome,’^ the ostentations con¬ 
versions to the Protestant faith amongst tlie German population, spring from 
sentiments of German nationalism and from indignation at the attitude of the 
German Austrian clerics in discounting those s(mtiments; whilst in the Aus 
triau clergy the Slav agitation posst^sses an iiiiportant ally, and amongst the 
southern Hlavs of Austria efforts are being mmle in favour of the introduction 
of the old Hlav liturgy. 

On lM)th sides of (he Ixutha the iwlvance of the extreme and radical parties 
Is constantly becoming more perceptible; only in Hungary, where, inoreo\'er, 
the clerics remain nationalistic in their views, h;ts the government still a 
strong, coherent lil)eral party at its divsposid, whilst in Cisleithania this is not 
the C 4 ise. Es])ecially deplorable is the division into parties and the disunion 
among themsiffves wliieh luis l)eeu increasing in the ranks of the German 
po])alatiou ever since 1879, and their intestine w'ur to the damage of their 
own gmit cause luid of the German leivdership in tlie parliamentary life of 
the empire. 

The Oriental question is moving towards a new and formidable crisis. 
Any moment may lead to the advance of the Austrians from N^ovi-Ikuar, and 
bring in its train complications of incalculable extent, either over Albanian 
affairs with Itidy, or in the Montenegrin, -Servian, -Bulgarian question with 
Russia. For the piesent nothing is more desirable than the inclusion in the 
monarchy proper of Bosnia juid Herzegovina, not only in fact, but also in 
name, as ^^New Austri^^'and the abrogation of the treaty with the Porte, 
dated the 2l8t of April, 1879, in accordance with which Austria-Hungary 
administers those countries as a trust, while the Sultau remains their sovereign 
—a relation which was and remains a fiction. 
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The unhappy consequences of the costly changes of political system, of 
unfortunate wars and occupations, of heavy financial ;vnd economical crises, 
and—as throughout Europe in the hvst decades—the iinliiuit<^ increase of tte 
demands of the military" administmtioa for the maintenance of the armed 
peace, find their I'eflection in the history of Austi'o*Hungarian finance, of the 
national debt^ of the debit and ciedit in the state accounts—a history full of 
pathological interest. The umchinery of state and communal taxation works 
on unceasingly, without being able to find jnany new pointvS of attack or con¬ 
triving to adjust itself to the ability of the taxpayer. 

Tlie most ominous fact for an agrarian state such as Austria-Hungary is 
the decline in the peasant farmers and the crowding of the country popnla* 
tiou into the great and ever-growing cities. This is by no means counter- 
balance<l by a remunerativ e expansion of trade and coimncrce by land and 
sea The state idea, which no longer possesses its essential hold in power 
and success upon the now generation that has grown up since ISdd, is omi¬ 
nously declining before the disintegrating natioiuUist moveinent in the direc¬ 
tion of federalism on the part of the polyglot population of the empire; and 
although this movement appears to Iw still far enough from its aim, and the 
centre of union and gravity still remains in the dynasty^ and thongli the vital¬ 
ity and innate force in the life of the state must not be iindeicstiinuted, while 
the imwer of sidf-intercst and the instinct of sclf-])rescn’vation still liolds to¬ 
gether the people of the dual state, even in spite of themselves, nevertheless 
the foundations of its existence may soon have to be defended against a final 
and far-reaching sheck. 
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^^Thk great<?Ht of the Hiingtirian8/n\)unt Htojilien S/Ailh5nyi, wrote in 
1822 118 a motto for (he diary which lie kept iii(h‘rmaii; Jm lloiigHf cd 
pre^quc pus eompW* parmi Ifs naiimw! (Hungary is hardly reckom^l among the 
nations.) Shortly iKd'ore, his father had demmded to the tomb, despairing of 
the future of his native country. iterder Ixdieved that lie foresaw the extinc¬ 
tion of the Hungarian language. And now Hungary is an important element 
in the political life of Euro])e, ami her people have also demonstrated their 
ability and determination to progress both economically and intellectually. 
This change, at a period which nevertheless wiis not favomable to the <lev(d- 
opmeiit of the smaller imt ioius, I will now brietly describe in its causes and 
pjogress. 

Down to the end of the s(‘.venteeiith century Uungary was in constant and 
active contact with the political aud iutellectual movements of the West. But 
when the house of Austria aud Catholicism acquired the ascendant, they did 
their utmost to xn-eveut this contact from which Protestantism, then very 
powerful in Hungary, derived its force. Under Maria Thenm and Jo8ej)h 11 
the government did indeed endeavour to do a good deal for the imxirovement 
of the country, which, owing to the Turkish wars and internal anarchy, had 
remained in a very backward state ; but their best inteiitious were laid open 
to suspicion and rendered fruitless liecause they atta<’ked not only noble-privi¬ 
lege, but also the nationality and self-dependence of the realm. Joseph II, by 
introducing German as tho ofticial language, gave the very impulse that was 
needed to secure a better cultivation and an improvement of the Hungarian 
speech, which had hitherto been somewhat neglected in favour of Latin. The 
diet of 1790, which confirmed the constitution, was the first to prescribe the 
study of the Hungarian language in the higher educational institutions. The 
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wtagonkm to the dynasty ceased. The privilc^l classes of Hungary had 
indeed a common interest with the throne in opposing the French revolution 
and its tehohing^ but the nationalist movement did not cease to worlc. It is 
just from this epoch that the continuity of our literatuie begum. 

Of all this nothing was known in Kurojm. It was known only that Hiuu 
gary was a country of great uatund resources, but neglected; it was known 
that its troops had fought bravely iu ail countries, but still it was regfirded 
merely as a pit)vince of the Austrian Kiupiie orecbHl iu 1804. As a fact the 
government of Hungary, all)eit inde|)endent m^coitling to the letter of the 
Eiws, was merely a dopeiidenoe of the Vieniui administration. After the 
downfall of Napoleon, in the geneml exhaustion following on enormous 
efforts, the court thought to clear from its ]>ath the hmt obstacles to absolute 
rule. An attempt was made to raise iwruits and demand taxes without con¬ 
sulting the diet. All this was opposed by t he oi giuis of autonomy, the eomi- 
iaU —^that is, tlie assemblies of nobles. This induced the king (emi>eror) 
Francis I to summon the diet once more in the year 1825, 

The Hungarian constitution, in the anti([uated form it presented at this 
time, appears rather jis a hindrance to progi'css than as a st^curity for freedom. 
Nevertheless it Inui a real value, a.s is fully maiiifesled by the enthusiasjii with 
which men fought for it and the sacriiices imule for it. With all its defects 
and weaknessi^s, it not only maintains the }>rivileges of tlie nobles, but also 
embraces ail the I'ciuains of the poHti(‘:il iiHlependence of Hungary which the 
coiiflicls of centuries had left intact. Brietly: it was the legal bulwark against 
absolutism and against the endeavours of the Vienna court to germanise Hun¬ 
gary and incorporate her with the empire. Every attack from Vienna made 
the constitution still dearer to every patriot, and even caused the abandonment 
of abus< 5 S to appear as a b<*trayaJ, Effectual i*efonu was to l>e thouglit of only 
when the nation itself should undertake it on a legislative basis. 

This basis Inwl now iHjen won; from 1848 th<^ constitutional work suffered 
no intemiption and this epoch wjis the most fruitful and in many resiMMJis the 
most glorious of our modern liistory. At tlrst the <liet merely conlined itsijlf 
to secuiing the constitution and to the endeavour to add elanses making abso¬ 
lutism with the ilU^al recruiting and collection of taxes impossildo. But 
SCK,)u a much higher and better ambition was awakened—that f)f developing 
the nation's own forccjs, and bringing the institutions and civiliwition of Hun¬ 
gary ucsM'er to those of the most advance<l states—in a word, the ambition to 
convert her into a mcKleni staU\ 

In so far m gitiat movements can l)e the work of an individual, the merit 
of this change is due to (Vmnt Htephen 8zf*eh6nyi, A man full of intellect and 
fire, and yet always with an eye to the pnictical, a perhaps unique mixture of 
warm feeling and cold calculation, of imagination and the calm undei*standing 
of things present, Sr/cb^uiyi was at this time in the prime of nuwihood. 
(He was born in 171)1.) His education had l>een almost exclusively foreign; 
it was only as an officer in Hungarian garrisons that lie had made a clos(>r ac- 
quaintancie with his own couutiy. As a captain of hussars he had distin¬ 
guished himself in the Napoleonic wars, and Ixad employed the years of iieaco 
in extensive travels, lieholdiiig with his own eyes the progress of Europe and 
the st^nation of his own nation. lie had even thought of emigrating to 
Anierica in onler to satisfy his restless desire for achicjvement. But his patri¬ 
otism conquered. The whole of his tremeiKlous ambition was devoted to one 
aim: that of aronsing his nation fiom its slumber, and making it free, culU^ 
vatedy and rich, England especially serv'ing him as a model. 

A great sensation was m^e when, in the sitting of the StandcUtfeh on the 
8i*d of December, 1825, during the discussion of the erection of the Magyar 
Academy, the magnate in un&rm said shortly, ^^if such a society comes into 
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existence I offer it my annual income—60,000 gulden/^ For him intellectual 
development stood in the first rank. For if Hungary advanced in this direc¬ 
tion, not only was her language preserved, but her indoi)endence was better 
secured, as though by laws and formulas. His examiile found imitators; the 
fund increased, and in 1830 the academy was able to begin its labours. 

There was no lack of patriotism, and even in the first decades of the cen¬ 
tury disinterested men had Ixien found who erected institutions of public util¬ 
ity. Thus in 1832 8z6ch6nyi^8 father founded the national museum, and his 
uncle Count George Festetich, the fii'St school of agricultuie at Keszthely. 
Sz6ch6nyi^s office was to guide this public Sfjirit into the right channels, and 
not merely to make the necessary leforms welcome to all, not only to indicate 
their logical sequence, but also to arouse the enihusitism of the ruling classes 
to the point of acjtiou and sacrifice. Socially indefatigable, he still found time 
to sketch the pictuie of the new Hungary in a whole series of works which 
begins with the (yredit (1830). To preserve a nation for mankind was his 
aim, and that nation should remain true to its word, its king, and its father¬ 
land. It wjis a great stej), when S//*ch6nyi dared to declare in a society 
wholly feudal that the value of a people consists in the munber of its scientifi 
cally constituted bodies. Universal liability to taxation, the emancipatiou of 
the serfs, the removal of noble x>rivilege on landed properties were his most 
important demands. Only by these means could a free state be developed. 
To enhance the commercial stiength of the country he took pari in the start¬ 
ing of the steamship service on the DanulK*, blew up the rocks of the 
Iron Gate, and laid the foundations of the Ketten bridge which was to unite 
Budai)est and make of it a true metropolis. This undertaking had also a po¬ 
litical importance, for the nobility, hitherto exempt fr om all custonivS and taxes, 
ha<i here to renounce their privileges and take the bridge-toll on ‘Mheir maiden 
shouldei's.'' Hungary was to be drawn into the coinmerco of the world, her 
products were to apix^ar in the world’s market. Intellectual and economical 
progress was the more needful in order that tlie foreign notions concerning 
capitalists and M^orkmen, which were then invading the country unhindered, 
might not endanger the independence and efforts of the nation. We cannot 
command history to stand still. The past is gone by; let us go forward!" is 
the essence of his teaching. 

The success of this energy shows that public spirit existed iu the country 
and only needed a Iciwlor to enable it to take effect. From 1830 the diet fol¬ 
lowed the path of reform unceasingly; the resistance of the government and of 
the upper house Wiis overcome. Only iu 1837 canie a counter blow, when the 
government attacked the freedom of the piess and of si)eech. At that time 
Louis Kossuth, the editor of the first parliamentary gazette, and Baron Nicho¬ 
las Wt^sselenyi, a frieud and travelling companion of Sz6ch6nyi and an impet¬ 
uous champion of i>ea8aut emancipation, were thrown into prison. The diet 
of 1830-18*10 took eeguisance of the matter and the goverument had to releiwse 
the pHsoners, This was mainly owing to Francis Dedk, the leader of the 
StdnMiifd, The burdens of the peasants were regulated and diminished, the 
grievances of the Protestants adjusted, the Magyar tongue w as recognised and 
hitroduced as the state language. 

Up till this epoch the national movement had followed a uniform course. 
The diet occupied itself mainly with i>olitical questions; in it the opposition 
was pre-eminent^ whilst Sz^ch^nyi turned his attention to social and economi¬ 
cal matters and carefully avoid^ any encounter with the government But 
although by diverse paths, both aimed at the same goal, ^is unity had its 
fruit Hungarian literature then matured her first masterpieces. The idea 
that Hungary is once more to win for herself a place among the nations is the 
main theme; and Yordsmarty’s poem Ssdmt, the appropriate national anthem 
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of Hungary, is the i>oet ical expression of the hope and fear which filled men^s 
minds at the time. Men bo^n to believe in the ftiture of Hungary, and even 
foreign countries began to give sympathetic attention to this movement. But 
in proportion as the movement grew, as its results and objects l>ecfime evi» 
dent, the dangers which thrcjitened it mnltiplied. 

Will not a fi'ce Hungary, intellectnally and economically independent and 
devoted to progress, endeavour to loose the bonds which attach her to Austria 
and which are in many respt'cts so oppmssivo and even degrading t Will vshe 
not, reviving her ancient traditions, set hem‘lf against the dynasty! S//'- 
oh6nyi, loyal and devoted to his king from the crown of his head to the sole 
of his foot, attempted to banish this doubt by siiying that the interests of Hun 
gary and her king were in reality Urn same, and (hat her elos(!i union with the 
whole monarcliy and her political position were the first considerations. But 
centuries of struggle had accumulated so much distrust in government and 
people alike, that even a Sz^ch6nyi could not entirely dissipate it. 

The other dangei-s were still nearer and more threatening. As is well 
known, Ilnngarj' is inhabited not by Hungarians alone. Hitherto property, 
intelligence, and i>olitical rights had l)(M>n almost exclusively in the hands of 
the Magyai*s, and the Ix'st strength of tlie rest of the population had joined 
with them in order to jvcquire some influence^. The emancipation of the peas¬ 
ants, the representation of the people must change all this, (^roats, (hu‘mans, 
Slovaks, and Rumanians together were snpei ior in point of numbers. Would 
not these peoples regard the supremacy of the Magyar language as an oppres¬ 
sion, would they not endeavour to develop their own nationalities indepen¬ 
dently! The Croats were already stirring; amongst both northern and south¬ 
ern Slavs vsigns of Panslavism appeared ; in a word, simnlhineously with the 
acquisition of freedom, the problem of nationalities rose into pronunenco. 
This Sz6clh^nyi fomsjiw, and lie also indicated the way to meet it. Avoidance 
of all violence and oppression, and on the other hand the development of 
Hungary both intellectually and economically, in order to preserve and in¬ 
crease her traditional preponderance, must, in his opinion, lead to the calming 
of antagonisms and recornrile tlu^ other inhabitants with the dominant nation, 
^n5v(»ry better Hungarian helps the canst^—every worse one repels and make^ 
enemies,^' was his watchword. He also hopcil for luagyarisation, but in the 
most ideal fiishion, through iiitello<‘tual and material an<l lilK*nil labour, uu- 
ceasingly continued. 

It is e^isy to sketch the faiiwt plans; to exe<:‘ute and give legal form to the 
idcfi is harder; but the hardiest of all is to transform and gfiide the world of 
ideas, the whole Ixdng of a nation. Tliis Sz/ndi^nyi Inul to learn by experi¬ 
ence. After the first successes, after the higli soaring expectations, his ^1re- 
ftight, his carefully considered sc^heines appeared at fault. That clear under¬ 
standing could not master the passions roohsl in the de<^pest receases of the 
soul, the impulse towards immediate possession of the object aimed at. And 
this impulse found a iiowerful Icjuler in Louis Kossuth. After Ids release 
from pris^m, Kossuth founded a newspaper and pnjacdied the gosiiel of reform 
with glowing enthusiasm, with all thc3 ornaments of his language and all the 
methods of apx)caling to the imagination which liis rhetoric commanded. 8z6- 
chdnyi found himself obliged to stand forward, not against the policy, but 
against the tactics of the tribune of the people. The first champion of democ¬ 
racy, the poor advocate and newspaper writer continued to hold his own in the 
literary contest against the high-born aristocrat, the great man whom he him¬ 
self called the ^‘greatest of the Hungarians. 

It was, however, something more than a personal anhigonism, than the 
difference of position and temperament, which separated the two founders of 
XKiodem Hungary from each other. Sz6ch6nyi, who had seen his country so 
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weak aoid had watched every mgn ef life with each anxteas affectsoo, looked 
upom internal peace as the first necessity, order that the tiny seed might 
n^old Itself into a mighty oak.^^ It was for this reason that he so jealousy 
guarded the public opinion which he had created, for this that he sought to 
avoid any collision with the dynasty. Kossuth, on the contrary, in whom the 
traditions of the old struggle for liberty were revived, b^eld with confidenc^e 
the progress of his nation and was convinced that it must lay hold on every 
source of power which the constitution offered. If the exercise of legal rights 
should meet with resistance, he relied on the good (^ause, on tlie enthusiasm, 
on the patriotic sentiment of Hungary. Sz^ch^nyi declared with prophetic 
discjernment that this course would only lead to revolution, to tlie en^ngering 
of all that had l>een won, to inevitable defeat; but his Cassandra cries were 
lost in air. It wns not only the youth and the women who applauded Kos¬ 
suth; the most earnest men of the opposition, Dedk and Wesselcnyi amongst 
them, took part with him. Hzfich^'iiyi was left alone, and as the young aris- 
tocKicy were uniting to form a new }>arty, that of cautious i)rogress, and the 
government, under the inlluencc of the chancellor, Count George Apponyi, 
showed itself well dispos^nl towards economical refonns, he approach^ the 
govemment, undeitook the management of the department of ex>minunication, 
and devoted his energies to the great work of reguUiting the course of the 
Theiss and its tributaries. 

ICc-onomical questions still further embittered the antagonism on either side. 
8z6chdnyi desired to makii the development of agriculture and cattle-niising the 
first consideration; Kossuth, to render assistance to trade and industry, which 
had hitherto been neglected and stifled by the Austrian system of customs. 
We see that in this Sz6cU^nyi was still conservative, in keeping lauded prop¬ 
erty in view and going out of the way of a collision with Austria; while Kos¬ 
suth attacked the customs tariff, and through it the supremacy of Austrian 
industries, and at the same time wished toacupiire influence for the dem(X‘ratic 
sections of the population who dwelt in the citiovS. Under his guidance, the 
protective uniorU' Ciime into existence in 1.S44, its meml>ei-s pledging them- 
s^ves to employ only articles of home manufacture. 

Tho opposition, united agj^inst the governwient, was however divided on 
the imporiant question of the futui'o form of the administration. Kossitth 
wished to preserv e the eomitat the best Hiii>port of the constitution, while 
the young energies, the doctrinaires, including Baron Joseph EtVtvos and the 
great writer, Baron Sigmund Kem6ny, sjvw the abuses of tlie old self-sulminis- 
tmtion, and thought to secure the power of the shite and with it the future of 
the nation by means of cmitralisation after a hVench pattern and by a responsi¬ 
ble parliamentary government. The attacks which, in order to give a major¬ 
ity in the diet, the Apponyi government made on sfdf-administration endeared 
the latter still more to the opposition. In the diet of 1847, which King Ferdi¬ 
nand V o)>ened in the Hungarian language, the opposition liad a majority; 
Kossuth, deputy for the Pest eomitat, was its recogiiisecl leader. The debates 
for the most part turned on the illegal influence of the govemment on the 
eomitat, an influence which the opposition wished by all means to make im¬ 
possible. 

It was, then, an active, rich political life which had developed here, where 
a few decree before a complete intellectual marasmus prevailed. And, into 
the midst of this eager progressive movements Ml hke a bombshell the news 
of the February revolution in Paris, of the rising in Italy, of the aws^ening 
of the nations. The system of tlie Holy Alliance, and with it the narrow 
bareaneraoy and Metiernich’s absolutism, was nearing its end« 

Kosmitli seized the moment On the 8rd of Mar^ he moved that the dflel 
should solicit the king to appoint a parliamentary govemnmnt> but at tim 
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8Mte lime to give Anstria alik^ a ccmstilatioB. Hb/b future of the d 3 rtiaslf 
might rest ou the most secure basis—that of liberty. By this Kossuth wished 
to put an end to the contrasts between absolutist Austria and constitutional 
Hungary, the relation which Sz^ch^hyi denominated ‘‘the iniiced marriage”; 
he widied to secure Hungary’s statutory iude}>eudencis but in no ease to sever 
the tie which bound Hungary to tlie dynasty and Austna. The estates ae- 
eex>ted the motion unanimously, the nnvgnates hung Ivaek, the government 
m^itated dismissing the diet. Tlu'i rising in Vienna on March I3th, in con* 
vsequence of which Metternich was forced to fly, the commotion in Pest on 
March 15th, and the revolution in Milan, soon pnt an end to hesitations. 
Austria received a constitution and Hnngaiy her first iiidepciideut. ministry. 

Tlie new government, headcHl by Count Louis BatthyAnyi, iiielnded the best 
names in the country: SzAchAnyi, DeAk, Kossuth, E<5t\'<>s. Prince Rinl Ester- 
hfoy, the fii-st noblenian of the realm, wjis appointed as minister at the court to 
manage the relations with Austria, llio diet at once hurried through the most 
piessing reforms—the nuiou with Tmnsylvania, ])opular representation, uni¬ 
versal liability to taxation, the abolition of serfdom with compensjitiou to the 
landowners, the abolition of ec<desiasti<^l tithes, equality of rights for all 
Christian denominations, state control of the universities, and a national guard. 
The pnigrfunme of the i>atnots was carrie<l out to a great extent as SzAchAnyi 
had always dreamed, the greatest change had l>een j>eacefully completed with¬ 
out a drop of blood being slied. Universal rejoicing gn^eted the king when 
he came to Pressburg to coiifinn the new laws on the 11t h of April, which wm 
now to 1)0 celebrated as the national festival. The nobility, which of its own 
accord joined with tlio nation, had renouncc<l gmit privileges, and assumed 
grej^t burdens, deserves the gratitude of every friend of mankind. 

Thus the Hungarian renasceiK‘o luul atlainc^d its goal; the nation’s unwea¬ 
ried lalKHir had borne fruit. Hungary, by her own etTorts, without and in 
spite of her government, had become a free, independent, progressive state. 
The new blossoming of her literature, the interest in art and science, the sym- 
patliy with the piv.vailing ideas of the century gave hope of a fair futui*e, when 
fresh complications again hazarded everything. 

The Vienna court had indeed yielded to the i)re8sure of circumstaiUH’^a, but 
it wfis not willing permanently to n^sign the influence it had hitherto exer¬ 
cised on the finances and army of Hungary. The refusal of tlie Hungarian 
government to take over a part of the national debt fuiihcr strengthened the 
antagonism. It was not possible to come forward openly, it was enough to 
stir up nationalist feeling. The <??roals under their new ban Fieiherr Jolla- 
chich, the Herbs under the patriarch Ihijiichicli, and later on the Rumanians 
in Transylvania refused to acknowledge the new government. The benefibj 
of the new laws were not considered; a nw^ial war with all its horrors was on 
the point of breaking out. On liie 10th of June King Ferdinand did indeed 
condemn the attitude of the ban and summoned the Croats to acknowhMlge the 
Hungarian ministry, but the intrigues did not ceawj, and Hungary had to pre¬ 
pare to defend herself against internal foes. It was at this time that the first 
ten HonvAd battalions were organised. 

The ministry remained loyal and hoped to i)ersnade the king to come in 
person to his faithful country of Hungary. But the conviction that the rel)fds 
were receiving support frfmi the Rovernment, and even from certain members 
of the dynasty, continually gained ground. On the 11th of July the diet, 
after a great speech by Kossuth, granted two hundred thousand men and 
^,000,000 gulden for the defence of the country. Negotiations were entered 
into, it was hoped that peace might yet be preserved on the basis of the laws; 
but when the king dismissed the deputation from the diet without any satis- 
faction, when, on the 9th of September, Jellachich crossed the Drave at the 
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head of a gmt army, when the Eeicharath in Vienna, in which the Slavs were 
In the majority, refni^ to receive the Hungarians—then even the most peace- 
^ly disposed were forced to realise that the only choice lay between the cow¬ 
ardly abandonment of their privileges and armed resistance. 

Kever perhaps in the course of history vas a thoroughly loyal people 
driven into revolution in such a way as was now the Hungarian nation. Sz6- 
eh6nyi^8 powerful mind gave way under the strain of this breach between king 
and people. Ho was taken, a living ruin, to the lunatic asylum at Dobling, 
where he survived during twelve years of insanity. In September the minis¬ 
try resigned; the kingrepresentative, the palatine archduke Stephen, quitted 
the country; Jellachich advanced on Budai)e8t. Then the diet appointed a 
commission of which Kossuth was (he soul, and the death stniggle of Hunga¬ 
rian lil)erty l^gan. 

In tluise gloomy days Kossuth^s fiery elocpienee, his conviction of the just 
cause of Hungary, iiis ceaseless activity, the charm of his person supported 
the self-reliance and courage of the people. The country l>ecame a military 
camp. Jellachich driven bac k (Siqiteinber 20th) marched on Vienna. The 
October rising in Vienna assisted Hungary to gain time. Then followed the 
abdication of the emperor Ferdinand and the accession of Francis Josc^ph I 
(December 2nd, 1818) whom the Hungarian diet, however, did not recognise 
08 king. Every loophole for rciiclung an understanding mils refused and in 
the middle of Deexmibcr the main army of Aust ria under I^rince Windischgriitz 
marched to subject Hungary. The IIonv61 army suffered reverses; in the 
Ixigiiining of 1849 Budapeust fell into the power of the enemy. The diet fled to 
Dcbreczen. To its envoys, who endeavoured to treat, the prince gave the 
famous answer that he did not treat with rebels. Wiiulischgriitz deemed 
the campaign ended and oex3upied himsHdf with the new organisixtiou of the 
country. 

But Gbrgey had led his army northward to the mountains; the valiant 
Bern, in w'hose forces the poet Fetdf w jus fighting, maintained himself in 
Transylvania, in the south Damjaiiics defeated the Beibs, and l>eyond the 
Theiss Kossuth organised the anny of the people. Prom March the Hunga¬ 
rians, under the h^ulership of Gbrgey, Damjanics, and Klapka, took the offen¬ 
sive. In Ax>ril Wiudisehgnitz was driven back to Pressburg, and at the same 
time Bern in Transylvania defeated the Austrians, and the Biissians who had 
ooino to tlieir assistance. Ikvsides the fortresses of Bnda, TemesvAr, Anid, and 
Dbva^, only the wx^stern borders were lunv in the power of Austria. Under 
the impression made by Windiscligriitz’s mlvanexs tlie court had dissolved the 
Reichsrath in Kremsior and had announced the grant of a constitution in 
which Hungary ap[x^ars merely as a crow n domain. Under the iinjjression of 
the Hungarian victories the assembly at Debi'eczeu, on Kossuth’s motion, 
declared the dethronement of the Habsburg-Lorraine dynasty (April 14th, 
1849). Kossuth, who appeared as the incarnation of the revolution, was 
elected governor. The form of government was not determined, but a strong 
republican party w'lis established. Tlie capture of Budapest by Gbrgey (May 
2l8t, 1849) placed the cause of Hungary at its zenith. 

It had thus been show u that even with the help of the nationalities Aus¬ 
tria C/Ould not master the Hungarian movement This inducted (he emperor 
Francis Joseph to accept Russian intervention, which had already been 
offered. One hundred and sixty thoussind Russians under Prince Paskevitch 
crossed the Carpathian passes; from the east another Russian army under 
Lhders broke into Transylvania, and from the west^ Haynau, the master of the 
ordnau<^, led (lie main Austrian army against the great fortress of Komdrom» 
Hungary would scarcely have lieen able to resist such overwhelming odds even 
under the most favourable conditions, but now in addition the disunion be* 
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tween Kossnth and Gorgey crippled her forces. Gorgcy withdrew from the 
line of the Waag towards Komdrom, and after several battles turned to meet 
the Russians. Haynau x>re8sed imx>etuously forward, oecuided Budapest and 
Szeged, and at Temesvdr defeated Bern, who wiis hurrying uyy from Transyl¬ 
vania. The diet hird fled to Ariul; thither Gdigey also betook himself. Here 
Kossuth laid down the government, and Gorgey became dictator with the de¬ 
sign of surrendering to the Russians. The capitulation followed at Yihigos on 
the 13th of August. At the end of September Kla])ka suri'cndered Komdrom: 
the war was at an end; Hungary lay vanquished at the feet of the czar. 

Into the soldier’s pkicc stepped the liangnmn. On tlie 6th of Octol)er the 
execution of thirteen Ilonvdd generals took i)lace at Anul and that of (\>unt 
Batthydnyi in Pest. Gorgey avjis pardoned at the instance of the czar, and 
spent eighteen years in confinement in Oarinthia. lie lost more than his life: 
the complaint of tretu*hery was made tigainst him, clouding the memory of his 
earlier heroism, and it wUvS reserved for a later generation to demonstrate the 
truth of the A ordict which even then Bismarck passed oji him, that not brib¬ 
ery, but the perception that it Avould be useh'ss to prolong the struggle hiui 
induce<i him to lay down his arms. Kossuth, Jkun, and most of the minister 
found an ivsyliiiu in Turkey, Avhile oflicers and oflicials were throAvn into |)ris- 
on by hundreds or eiiJolhMl as common soldiers. Ha^Jian, as the einpcror'S 
niter ego^ Aveut to Avork av i(h a savagery Avhich recalls the Russian doings in 
Poland. Tliere shhus to have been no idea that the Hungarian nation would 
yet have to l>e reckoned with. 

Hungary 8(.‘runed to be lost: according to (he vicAvs of the Viennese states¬ 
men, she AVJis to l.KH^X)nie a mere name, to sink into a province of the great 
unified Austria. A dumb, deathly stillness broodc'd on the banks of the 
Danube and the Theiss, and with restrained fury in its heart the nation en¬ 
dured its fate. And yet the vicjliins had not fallen in vain. The great world 
to which Sz^cluhiyi and Vbrdsmarty ha<l ap}x*alcd f<^llowed the eA iuits of the 
Avar Avith tin*, closest attention. The people that could fight thus for freedom 
and life seemed worthy of iiuh‘pendence. Kossuth AvashaihHl in England and 
Amenca, not only as a great orator, but also tus the representative of liberty 
and modern ideas. 

As at an eailier time Kiiisky hml folloAved Caraff’a, so now after Hayuan’s 
reign of terror came the system of Bac^h, (he Austrian minister, who avjis anx¬ 
ious by any means to incorporate Hungary Avith Austria. Tlie whole admin¬ 
istration Avas germanisi^d, (he constitution d<‘.stix>yed, sin'Cral provinces Avero 
cut oft from the kingilom. In the time of the emperor JoscqAli centralisation 
under the banner of humanity and progims advanced against- the antiquated 
Hungarian constitution. But now the constitution of 1848 might content even 
the most lilx'val, whilst absolutism not only oppresstid (he nation but Wiis also 
an enemy to all intellectual culture. And wlam Bach ventured to point to 
tlie results of his system, it was Bz6ch6jiyi Avho, from his solitude at Ddbling, 
in his View, which apjKwed anonymously in Loudon, laid bare the weak¬ 
nesses and illusions of the bureaucra<‘.y snpx>orted by gendarmes. The em¬ 
peror of Austria, he Avrote, can no more lw5 ruler of Hungary both by right and 
might than a man can be at once the father and spouse of the same female. 

In these years of trial our nation was animated by the memory of the great 
liteniture made the nourishing of patriotism its chief object. 
At this time JAnos Arany wrote his epics on Attila and the Huns and on the 
brilliant and cbivalric exioc‘h of Louis the Grejit. Maurice J6kai by his ro¬ 
mances depicting all the b<?autiful traits of Hungarian life made their own 
country dear and valued by all. As liberty had once united the whole peo¬ 
ple, 80 now did the common oppression. Parties, orders, denominations, and 
oven nationalities were welded together far more than they had ever been be- 
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fore. ^^Onr nation, onr langnage, shows fairer blossom from day to day/' 
one wrote in 1859. Hie great work of the laws of 1848, the release of the 
serfs, the imiversal liability to taxation, was maintained by the alien rule. 
The removal of the customs in regard to Austria was turned to the advantage 
of material interests. The regulation of the course of the Theiss was also con¬ 
tinued. The population, the prosperity, ineieased apace. Neither the san¬ 
guinary nor the |>eaoeful work of the Vienna cabinet could cripple the vitality 
of Hungary, Only one safeguard seemed lost—trust in the ruler, loyalty. 
Men placed their hopes in Kossuth, and every political complication wiis con¬ 
sider^ from the standpoint of whether it might not call forth the outbreak of 
a new and successful revolution. When the Austrian army was defeated in 
Italy, in 1850, the court feared a general rising with the snppor-t of Napoleon 
III and Victor Emmanuel. Ilesides, there was no more popular name in 
Hungary than that of Garibaldi, Many patriots kept up close relation with 
Kossuth and tlie emigiution. 

la these (!ireumstanc<^8 and under the pressure of great financial difficulties, 
the emperor lYancis Jos<‘pli, who had meantime rix>ened into manhood, set 
about the heavy task of remodeiing the monarchy. The October di])loma of 
1860 had at least restored the old cornitat constitution, and the coronation diet 
was summoned for the spring of 18GI. In it two parties stood facing each 
other: the one did not acknowledge tlie change of rulers effecte<i in 1848; 
the other, under the leadei’ship of Francis Dedk, desired, first of all, the 
rciiioratioii of the statutory continuity {RerhfmmtmuiUit) before it would nego¬ 
tiate. The February patent of 1861, which again proclaimed a unified Aus¬ 
tria, mmle the union yet more onerous. In tluit gloomy time, when many 
looked for the recoveiy of frmlom by arincHl force and foreign assistance, 
this gmit man appesired m the incarnation of law, of tlie national conscience. 
When the negotiations failed in their object and in July the diet w^as dis¬ 
solved, he declared the nation was ri«idy to endure a little longer rather tliaii 
give up its rights; ^^for what violence wnzes can Ix'i won bmik at a favourable 
opportunity, but when a nation surrenders anything for the sake of 

avoiding trouble its recovery is alwaysdillicult and doubtful.^^ Tims Bchmer- 
ling’s endeavour Mo iiuiorpomte Hungary under constitutional forms once 
more suffered shipwreck. Even in the Vienna Beicbsnith itsc4f influential 
voices wcM'e rais<Hl in favour of llnngary^s rights. 

After thepro(?i,sormm and tlie fall of Bchmerling, the emperor, acting under 
the influence of Dealk’s famous‘‘Eavster letter,again summoned the diet in 
the autumn of 1865, iii order to prepare the Ausgleich. Francis Jost^ph 
was determined to conciliate the nation; besiders the lessons of historj^ the 
great inteiest of his noble consort, the empi'ess Elizalieth, had an immense 
influence on his decision. But the complete restoration of the constitution of 
2848 encountered great obstacles. Neither the position of the monarchy as a 
great power nor the rule of tho dynasty was held to be secure if Hungary, 
united with Austria merely by a personal union, was to have lier army at 
her own disposiU. The commission of the diet discussed with great earnest¬ 
ness the question of how tlie foi-eign affairs and inUitaiy forces of the mon¬ 
archy might be ordered in common wiUiout tonching the self-government of 
Hungary. In this discussion DeAk’s knowledge and judgment gave him great 
weight, and the report which served for the groundwork of the Ausgleich is 
ohleffy his work. But before the diet could discuss this report there broke 
out the great war against Prussia and Italy, in which Hungary, not yet 
oonciliat^, could not participate in a whole-hearted fashion. 

The intimate connection between tlie development of Hnngary and that of 
ttie general situation of Europe, but especially between Hungary and Qeman 
unity, is unmistakable. So long as Austria stood at the bead of Qeimany, so 
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l<»jg ae the houBo of Habsburg possesBed the highest title of Christendom^ it 
was almost inevitable that the idea of the empire should play tlie ohief r61e in 
all political calculations, that Hungary should be subordinated to this idea, and 
that everything possible should be done to gerniauise her. But wlien iu 1B4B 
the union of Germany under the Prussian hegemony l)egan, this idea lost 
much of its force. The thought that the dynasty driven out of Germany must 
seek for its support iu Hungary undoubtedly played a grwil part in Kossuth^s 
policy* The idea tvas not yet ripe. Austria r(>co\ ered her iiifluem^e iu Ger- 
many, and in connection with this the germanisiitioii of Hungary under 
Schwarzeiibei'g, Bach, and Schiuerliug began anew. 

But now, when the battle of Koaiggvatz put an end to all the dreams of 
Austrian suprermu'y, when Venice, the last remains of the Austrian posst^ssions 
in Italy, had to be given up, when the ancient imperial idea witli all its claims 
on world-rule was borne to the grave—the future of the dynasty and the 
position of the monarcJiy as a power rested on the conciliation of Hungary 
and the development of her strength. xVustria having again become consti¬ 
tutional, free Hungary could renew her alliance with her. The Ausgleich was 
effected, and it was a great turning point, the end of evil days and tJ»o pledge 
of a better future, when Francis Joseph and Elizalx^tli weie crowned with all 
the solemnities of ancient oenMuonial on the Htli of June, I8G7. 

A few montlis l>cfore this a responsible ministry Inwl Insni appointed for 
Hungary. At its head stood (vount. Julius Andnissy, who liad taken part iu 
the revolution, emigrated, and, i*eturning, hsvd joiiusl with DeAk, who culled 
him a providential statesman, lie had soon won and justihe<l tlie monarches 
full eonddenc>e without Siicrilioing his ])opulurity. In J8(i8 an arningement 
was ma<le with Croatia, by which the internal administration, tlui judicial and 
educational dci)attmonts of the neighbouring districts were ])laccd under the 
autonomous government of that province. The main tasks for the govern¬ 
ment and the DeAk party were and long remained the defence of the: Ausgleich 
ligainst the very numerous opposition which saw in it a restriciion of tlie rights 
of Hungary, and the revision of the financial and military institutions wliich 
were the outcome of the Ausgleich. The new burdens, the necessity of set¬ 
ting aside money for tin*, construction of railways, as well as a (‘(*rtain want of 
sound judgment iu public economy, soon imwle it neccKsary to raise loans and 
brought tJie slate finances into disorder. To care this the leaden* of the oppo¬ 
sition, Kolomau Tisza., went over w ith the greater part of lus followers to the 
government party, w hich now' (1871) assumed the name of tiio ‘liberal 
party, wdiich it still bears. Tisza suc(;cHidenl in remaining tifteon ye^ars at the 
helm and in bringing the finances inb) onler, in wdiich task the finance minis- 
tei's SzAll and Wekerle rendennl go<Ml wn vice. 

Count AndrAssy hml also made his influence hdt in tJie domain of foreign 
policy. In the time of the Fianco Gcrmun war he was in favoiu* of the pres¬ 
ervation of neutrality. When in Austria, under the government of Count 
Hohenwart, the Slavs attained to rule and the Czechs came forward with 
great demands, he contended against federalism Jisemlaugering the AusgleicJi, 
and obtained the dismissal of Hohenwmri. In 1871 he himsidf assumed 
the conduct of foreign jiffairs. He it was who gave the policy of t in* mon¬ 
archy it<s eastern dm^ction, carried out the occupation of Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina, and in 1879 concluded the alliance with Germany jigainst Russia which 
has ever since subsisted. Since the Bosnian campaign nothing has disturl>eil 
the external peace of the monarchy. The relations of the nation to its truly 
constitutional ruler have remained untroubled, and the love of the jxiople for 
its king has been exhibited on every occasion—in a particularly affecting 
manner on the sudden death of the heir to the throne, Rudolf, and at the mur¬ 
der of Queen Elizabeth. The increasing oonfusiou in Austria has scarcely 
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been able to produce any eflfect on Hungary; it has merely rendered more 
diflBcult the renewal of the Ausgleich and the commercial treaty. 

First the political struggle and then the financial situation hindered reform, 
and Tisza^s motto was Qtdeia non movere. Nevertheless, the ever-increasing 
difficulties in the sphere of legislation concerning marriage finally necessitated 
a radical reform of church policy, which was carried out under the Wekerle 
ministry (1892-1894), after a severe c<jntest. Under the succeeding Bdnffy 
ministry the Hungarian state nnule great progress, but tlie parliamentary 
absolutism which he exercisc^d brought on a parliamentary revolution, to which 
he succumbed. His successor, Koloman made a compact with the party 
of the minority, and in accordance with this introduced purity of elections 
and the jurisdiction of the curia (siipreme court of justice) in electoral ques¬ 
tions. The many necessary informs of tJie administration, as well as the heal¬ 
ing of the evils in the ecojiomicul situation, are i)robably the chief task of the 
internal government of Hungary in the ncjir future. 

Hungary is a state with thoroughly modern institutions, but wdth partly 
me<liieval economical conditions. 'Fhe work of Kossuth and Dedk has borne 
fruit; that of Hz^chfaiyi towards the socdal development of the nation still 
waits for its continuator. hkpiality of j)olitical rights luis Ihmmi obtained, but 
a wddc gulf still divides the ruling and Iowtt s<^ctions of society ; for a great, 
prosx>erou8, cultured burgher class, wliich may constitnb^ the kernel of the 
nation, has not yet entirely developed. It is upon this—upon how it 
may bo brought into existencje, ui)on the exbmt to which, besides the great 
political capacity and the historically developed virtues of the nation, the 
value of intellectual and material labours may also make itsfdf felt—that 
the development and progress of the Magj^ar state probably dei)end. 
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BOOK III 

THE HISTORY OF MODERN GERMANY 

INTRODUCTION 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF GERMANY FROM 1740 to 1840 

Bv UEINHOU) KOSER 
Director of llio Royal ArcUivea of State, Berlin 


The century of German history which licii Itotwecn tho years 1740 and 
1840 and is covered by the reigns of three kings of Prussia (Frederick 11, 
Frederick William II, and Frederick Willitim III), and tho Austrian sover¬ 
eigns (Maria Theresa, her sons, Joseph II and licopold II, and her grandson, 
Francis), owes its political chanicU'r to the dualism which existed from 1740 
onwards between Austria, the old letwling power, and the rising kingdom of 
Prussia, which had rapidly growtj into a state of European importance. The 
century is further characterised by the development and intensification of Ger¬ 
man national feeling, which, after the cfdlapse of outward forms that had sub¬ 
sisted for a thousand years, till finally they lost all significance, aimed at and 
demanded the establishment of a homogeneous state, a new German empire. 
Lastly, for Germany this was the century during which liberal ideas, heralded 
by the philosophy of enlightenment and triumphantly vindicated in Franco 
earlier than elsewhere by the Eevolntion of 1789, gathered new force in Ger¬ 
many likewise and brought about the transformation of the absolutist regime 
and the differentiation of society according to estates into tho modem typo of 
political organisation. 

The duMism between Austria and Prussia began as a struggle for the pos¬ 
session of a province—the possession, in fact, of Silesia, passing gradually 
into an aenter and more comprehensive phase, until it beciune a contest for 
Mpremacy in Germany. The conquest of Silesia by the youthful king, Fred- 
«. w.— vot. XV. ■ fo 
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erick II, established a balaaee of power between Austria and Prussia, and 
definitely removed the latter from the ranks of middle states of Germany. 
Saxony and Hanover, her north German neighbours and hitherto her riva^ 
and Bavaria, whose ruler had reached out his hand towards the imperial 
crown, withdrew without territorial gain from the struggle for the dominions 
left by the last of the Habsbnrgs; the thoughts of aggrandisement these mid¬ 
dle states had cherished were all alike frustrated, whether their greedy eyes 
had been c^wt on the Austrian or on the Prussian frontier. Except for the 
loss of Silesia, Maria Theresa maintained iiossessiou of her ancestral heritage; 
and, after the episode of the Wittelsbjich Empire, she won back the highest 
temporal dignity in Christendom for her husband, Francis of Lorraine. But 
without Silesia, she said, tlie imperial crown was not worth wearing; for 
Austria, once thrust forth from Silesia, had thenceforth but one foot in 
Gemany. 

The desire of regaining Silesia and restoring Austria’s unquestioned supe¬ 
riority to a dangerous rival was tl)e motive which jictiiated KAunitz, the 
Austrian chancellor, in his project of overthrowing Prussia hy means of a 
coalition of the gre>at continental powers and reducing her territory to the 
Brandenburg possessions, which were all she liad owned at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. The attempt i)roved abortive. In the Seven Years’ 
War, Frederick theOn^at, allied with England and the neighbouring electoiTite 
of Hanover, then subject to the British crown, warded off the attacks of the 
Austrians, French, and Kussians, of the Swedes and the imperialist forces. 
He issiuKl from the great struggle without loss of territory, and with his 
power and prestige in Europe so greatly enhanced that nine years later he was 
able to win a fresh province for his kingdom by diplomatic action alone, with¬ 
out reooui*8e to arms. Through the iustrumeutality of Prussia the dissensions 
between Russia and Austria, which appi^ared as if they must lea<l to a fresh 
outbreak of war, were adjusted in 1772 by an agreement at the expense of 
Pohuid, in spite of the fact that Russia would fain have kept Poland undivide<l 
under her own hegemony. West Prussia, the district about the lower Vistula 
and the ancient colony of the knights of the Teutonic order, which Frederick 
II thus withdrew from the Russian sphere of inlluence, was inhabited by a 
population in which the German element preponderated; while Galicia, which 
fell to Austria as her share iu the partition, liad a population of Poles and 
Ruthenians, Thus aga-iu the dominion of the Habsbnrgs lost its hold upon 
Germany, while the realm of the Hohenzolierns forfeited nothing of its purely 
German character. 

Frederick II did not aim at obtaining a commanding position in Germany 
nor at w’earing the imjH^rial crown. The extension of his territory seemed to 
him a more importent matter than the a<xpiisition of an empty title; for to 
such insignificance hiul the imperial dignity sunk in the ancient empire. His 
Fiiriitenbund (league of princes) of 1785, an association wiiich he formed with 
a number of estetes of the empire, had not the reform of the empire for its 
object, but was designed (in view of the renewal of the old alliance between 
Austria and Russia) to act as a check on the policy of Joseph II, which aimed 
at territorial exx>an8iou in Germany and at the enhancement of the authority 
of the imi)erial government. Thus, as early as 1778, Frederick had success¬ 
fully combated, sword in hand, the intention of the court of Vienna to annex 
Bavariik The union of Bavaria and Austria—which Maria Theresa had tried 
to effect in 1743, during the war with Charles VII, the emperor of the Wittels- 
bach line—would not only liave amply indemnified Austria for the loss of 
Silesia, but would have furnished her with a compact territorial sovereignty 
in south Germany. This would inevitably have rendered the differences be¬ 
tween north and south, and iu most cases the differences between religious 
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confeasioJiB, more marked than ever; the dualism of Germany would have 
been perpetuated, and the aooeBsion of the commonwealtha of southwest 
Germany to the federated states of the north, which actually took place in 
1871, would in all likelihood hiwe been forever beyond hope, 

A fresh outburst of hostilities between the two gi'eut German powers, 
which seemed imminent after the detUh of PitHleriek the Great and Joseph II, 
was prevented by the Convention of Reichenbach (1790), And presently, 
for the first time in half a century, an alliance was concluded between the two 
ancient atlversaries. Their common opposition to the French Revolution led 
the armies of the emi)eror Francis and King Frederick William 11 across the 
Rhine. The disfistrous result of the military operations against revolutionary 
France resulted in a vehement outburst of the qiian'el they had so lately laid 
aside; and at the Pciice of B&le (1795) Fn^derick William II broke with his 
ally. Prussia found ample compensation for Die cession of her far from exten¬ 
sive possessions on the left bank of the Rhine in the secnlarisatioii of spiritual 
principalities and Go the great detriment of the national cliaracter of the Ger¬ 
man state) in the larg(*r Slavonic domains, inclusive of Warsaw, the ca])ita1, 
which fell to her share', in the second and third partitions of Poland. At the 
Peaije of Lun^ville Austria again receivecl none but non-German ])rovjiices— 
Venice, Istria, and Dalmatia—in indemnification for the loss of Ik'lgium and 
Lombardy. 

Inspired with inexpugnable mutual distrust, Austria and Prussia entered 
upon a fresh struggle with France indejumdently of one another, while the 
CTumbiiiig Holy Roman Empire of the German nation, thoroiiglily subjugated 
by the conqueror and heir of the French Revolution, gave pliuie to a Rhenish 
confederation under the protection of Francx'.. By the Peace of Tilsit Freder¬ 
ick Williiuu III of Prussia lost all his dominions west of the EIIh^ and the 
grx'atcr part of the Polish ju*quisit ionsof his two predecessors, and in two wars 
the house of Austria lost the Tyrol, its possessions in Swabia, Venice, and the 
whole st^aboard of Illyria and Istria, together with part of Carinthia and 
Girniola.. 

The comradeship of Austrians and l^russians in the war of Lilieration 
waged by all Eiiio]>e against Napoleon, and the memory of th(‘ evils that had 
accrued to both nations from their long quarrel, threw the antagonism be¬ 
tween them into the background during the epoch of j)ea<.^e inaugurated by the 
Vienna Ooiigress of 1815. Prussia’s policy turned aside (as Ave all know) 
from the trtiditioas of Frederick the Great, On more than one notable occlu¬ 
sion, Frederick William III, llardenberg the chancellor, and (to an even 
greater extent) his successcjr’s in office, made Prussia’s line of ax'tion in the 
affairs of Germany subservient to the point of view of Austrian policfy. At 
Die instigation of Austi’ia., who scorned to resume the imperial dignity offered 
her, the Gougress of Vienna, insUud of swxiepting the PruKsia-u proposals, 
which aimed at the establishment of a strong executive goveniinent, gave the 
new Germany the form of a very loose confederation. In this arrangement 
the interests of the middle states, who would have likexi best to combine in a 
separate confederation and so form a‘GhirdGermany ” independent of the two 
great lowers, w^ere at one with the policy of the Hofburg at Vienna. Prus¬ 
sia ultimately assented (as Wilhelm von Humboldt, the Prussian plenipoteu- 
tiaiy, said) in a solution which did not answer to her expectations, rather 
than forego the creation of a national Germany in any form. On the other 
hand, Prince Metternich, the Austrian chancellor, regarding the matter from 
his own point of view, even after the lapse of forty yeai*s (in a memoir 
^Bmtten in 1855) speaks of the solution of the German question provided by 

Bundewde (act of confederation) as ^‘tbe only one at anytime conceivable 
in prinmple or feasible in practice.” 
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The courteof Vienaa and Berlin were strengthened in the conviction of the 
solidarity of their mutual interests by their joint championship of the prin¬ 
ciple of legitimacy, which was at that time r^uced to a set theory to oppose 
the ideas of the French Revolution and the sovei‘eignty of the j>eople. The 
two now coalesced with Russia—who in the eighteenth century had been the 
ally now of one and now of the other—iu the system of the Holy Alliance, 
which was bised upon the principle of legitimacy. This alliance, created by 
the czar Alexander on 84ipteml>cr 26th, 1815, repeatedly endangered by difter- 
ences that arose l>etween Austria and Russia out of their dissimilar attitude 
toward the oricuital (piestioii, was nevertheless adhered to and respected in 
theory by all three courts for many decades. 

The presidency of the diet of the (lerman Confederation which sjvt at 
Frankfort hjid fallen to the lot of Austria i\H a legacy and result of her ancient 
historic j^osiliou in Germany. Bui even tlien the economic leadership of the 
nation had pas8<Ml from the elder to the younger power, by the establishment 
of the German customs union (Zollverein), The Prussian customs law {Zollge- 
$eiz) of May 26th, 1818, ^4rased on free-trade principles as comi^ared with the 
tariffs of all great iK>wcrs at that period, protective in character compared with 
those of the petty states,'^ wjis at its first j>romnlgation accompanied by the 
declaration that all neiglibouring states were at lilnuty to join the Prussian 
system. A treaty concluded in 1828 Ixd ween Prussia and Heas<vDarmstadt 
contained in 7iu<^e the constitution of the German enstoms union to \)e; which 
was completed when in 1834 the customs union concluded betMeeu Bavaria 
and Wurteml)erg in 1828, and a large munlHu* of the memlxii-s of the so- 
called ^Duiddle-German tnides union,lxH*aiue parties to the Prusso-Hessiaii 
agreement. 

Austria, which luwi consolidated hov Mauth Sgstem on a prohibitive basis, 
and whose immature industries ruMsled protection against foreign competition, 
was not in a xmsition even to coutemi)late joining the customs union, much 
as Metteniich w^ould have liked to wrest this confederation within tlio confed¬ 
eration, this Htatus in statu, from the guiding haml of Prussia. One of the 
fathers of the <;ustoms union, Motz, the Prussian minister, regarded this 
iHSonoiuic organisation as “ the real united Germauy/Mii contradistinction to 
the pseiulo-uiiion of the Gorman (Confederation, and pointed out the possible 
politi(5al significaiKX^ which this union of customs might acquire “in the event 
of a dissolution of the German €onfe<lcration in its presmit form and its recon¬ 
stitution by the exclusion of all heterogeneous elements.^^ Dahlmann, the 
historian and professor of civil law, called the ciLstoms union “ Germany\s 
sole success since the war of LilK»mtion.^^ 

The establishment of the German Confederation was a bitter disappointment 
to such Germans as had looked for the political regeneration of Germany 
and the creation of a living national entity as the outcome of the patriotic ris¬ 
ing of the year 1813. And what this simie confederation did, no less than 
what it left undone, increased the grief and indiguatiou of the nationalist 
opposition, and brought home to the reigning monarchs, more and more \ividly 
as time went on, the conviction that the existing state of affairs was rotten 
uxidiguified, iukI iutolcnible. 

l^^en in the worst period of political decadence the Germans had never 
wholly lost their national self-esteem (which had been kept alive in the age of 
Louis XIV by perpetual wars with France), in spite of the accessibility of the 
Germany of the period to the influences of French culture and its subservience 
to every turn of French fashion. About the middle of the eighteenth century 
the feats of valour performed by the Prussians and their north German alli» 
In the Seven Years^ War were realised and celebrated as a national triumph 
throughout the length and breadth of Germany. Presently <3erman literaturo 
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aud Germari philosophy began to set up a new ideal of culture in opposition 
to the doctrines of the French (*clmrcmenwiU, Klopstock when in his poems 
he substituted Teutonic mythology for the mythology of chissic antiquity, 
Lessing when he impugned the authority of the Preiich classicists, Herder and 
the youthful Goethe when they entered the lists for '^German method and art,^^ 
Schiller when he put forth his proud motto, ^‘Hcre no stnuige gods are served 
henceforth,” and stigmatised the nation lus base that did not joyfully stake 
its all for honour’s sake”—were all animated by the same spirit. It is true 
that, hand in hand with this development of national vscnliment and national 
pride, there went at first the sentimental adoration of the rising generation 
for Jean»Jjvcques lioiisseau, and afterwards an enthusiiustic admiration of the 
new liberty of France and the hero-worship vdlh which tlio i)ersonality of 
Napoleon inspired even a section of the German people. But in the days of 
Germany’s lowest humiliation, after the collapse of the old slate of Prussia 
and the formation of the confederation of the Rhine, when the last remnants 
of German manhood gathered about the Ih’ussian tiag, the heroic spirit of 
Stein, Giieisouau, Scharnhorst, and Bliicher laid liold upon the lK.\st thinkers 
and poets likewise. This spirit of patriotism, this faith in the fatherland, 
found its foftiest expression in Fichte’s /o f/e? (/crwmn Nation; the 

inspired preacher of i)olitical idealism admonished his fellow countrymen 
tliat tliey, being the nation of idetis and the guardians of a primeval treasure 
of living tradition, were tinder a greater obligation than any other people 
to see to the maintenance of their own existence; and proclaimed propheti- 
CJilly that the vivifying breath of the spirit-world would lay hold upon the 
dead bones of the body of the German nation aud join them together, bone^ 
to bone, ^4hat they might arise glorious in a new and transtigured life.” 
Kleist, Koraer, ArndVand Sehenkendorff struck in poetry the notes suited 
to that iron time. When Arndt returned home from Russia with Freiherr 
vom Stein in January of 1818, ho found a nation ^transformed to the very 
depths of its being, an ocean full of movement aud life,” a loftier spirit of 
^^God’s grace and God’s blessing.” 

Even during the days of foreign domination, Jaliri, the ^tather of gym¬ 
nastics,” hiul published his book On Gemum Nationality (1810) against the 
outlandish coxcombry and love of foreign fiishions which liad brought mat¬ 
ters to such a pass that no man would now recognise the proud Germans” 
spoken of in the days of Charles V. After the expulsion of the French from 
Germany Arndt i)ut in a plea for the foundation of German associations to 
cherish national customs, Geriuau feeling, and the sense of national unity, as 
distinct from particularism or the spirit of exclusive provincialism. Buch 
associations flourished for a time in siiveral towns in southwiist Germany, 
while the German (a patriotic association of (icrman stu¬ 

dents) spread from Jena to all the universities after 1815—‘G)iised upon the 
relation of the younger generation in Germany to the growth of Gennau 
unity,” and intended to promote the development of every power in a Chris¬ 
tian and patriotic spirit for the service of the fatherland. The outrages com¬ 
mitted by individual members of tlie Burschmsclwft led to the dissolution of 
these societies by the confederate governments and to the Karlsbad decrees of 
1819 restricting the liberties of thq universities. But the agitation among 
the educated classes in favour of unity was not stifled by these rei)ressive 
measures; at the universities the rising generation tilled itself full of strong 
national feeling, and at the beginning of the thirties Otto voii Bismarck, then 
a student at Gottingen, laid a wager with an American friend that the goal of 
German unity would be reached in twenty years. Arndt’s cry of 1813, Das 
game Deutschland soU es sein^^ (The whole of Germany it shall be), never 
thenceforth died away in German lands. 
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The yearning for national unity was accompanied by the demand for con¬ 
stitutional government. The nationalist movement and the liberal movement 
acted and reacted upon each other. In the opinion of the champions of the 
idea of unity, united Germany was likewise to be a free and constitutional 
Germany. 

The century that lies between the years 1740 and 1840 witnessed at its 
commencement the utmost extension of absolute sovereignty in the territorial 
states of Germany. Frederick II entered upon the heritage of the absolute 
monarchy which his father before him had established like “ a rock of bronze." 
After her first war Maria Thert^sa abrogated a large propoilion of the privi¬ 
leges still pertaining to the estates of her hereditary dominions, wdth the 
declaration that at her accession she had only ratified the privileges handed 
down for good, not those handed down for evil. Her son, Joseph II, abol¬ 
ished the last remains of repretwintative government left to the estates. In 
Bavaria, Baden, and other states a representative coiistitation wjis equally a 
thing of the past; in ihii electorate of Baxony and the principalities which 
were combined to form the electorate of Hanover it was seriously curtailed. 
In Wiirtemhcjrg and Mecklenburg alone did the opix)sition that represented 
the estates of t lie realm still make hciid against the absolutist aspirations of 
the sovendgn x>ower. Alxsolutism tnimpled privileges and j)rivate interests 
under foot in the name of the huIuh publim; its reforms represented the princi- 
I)lo of progress as then uudersto<Kl. But this ^^enlighUmed despotism," with 
its maxim, Everything for the people and nothing by the people," was soon 
subjcHited to the sharp criticism of a new politi(*al thesis. One of the spokes¬ 
men of the i)liysiocratic fwdiool, the elder MiralK^au, enunciated the proposition 
that the true constitutional j^rinciple consisted iu n‘sistance ^‘against the gov¬ 
erning fever—the most deplorable malady of modern governments." Even 
in Germany enlightened despotism of the old school paled before this ideal. 
It is true that tho iv,i)ublican propiigaiulism which took its rise iu France 
gained less firm foothold on the right bank of the Khine tluin it might other¬ 
wise have done, by rciison of the speedy collaps<i of tlie, d(‘moeratic French 
republic; but Napoleon's enlightened despotism—of which the states of the 
Rhenish confederation and, alx>ve jUI, the kingdom of estplialia, the appan¬ 
age of tho junior branch of the Bonaparte line, served tus an example—differed 
materially from the older enlightened despotism, inasmuch jis it wns based on 
the abrogation of the prerogatives of the heretofore privileged classes, and 
kept in view tlio principle and aim of the French Bevolutiou—namely, the 
remodelling of the historically dev^eloped but degenerate state of things on 
the ])rinciplos of reason and natural law. 

The statesmansliip of the (lernian e^vurts found itself firnc to face with the 
question of the attitude it sliould t4ike up toward these demands and results of 
tho French Revolution, In Prussia the ground was already prepared. For 
decides the government officials of the school of Frederick the Great had 
passed bc^yond the qualified liberalism of enlightened despotism, and absorbed 
ideas which tende<l to the establirfiment of political equality. We see the 
offlnence of these tendencies as early as 1795, in tho FrexissMie allgemeine 
Landreckt (Prussian common law). The catastrophe of 1800 opened the way 
for reforms long contemplated though hitherto delayed by vis inertiw, and a 
vigorous determination, like that of Freiherr vom Stein, insured their success* 
The fiineiamental idea of these reforms was to give both magistrates and peo¬ 
ple a larger measure of independence than either had enjoyed under the old 
system, in which tho magistrat^js were held iu tutelage by the king and cabi¬ 
net, and the people by the magistrates. Thus uniformity, promptitude, and 
energy were to be infused into the clumsy and rusty mechanism of govern¬ 
ment^ and Uie subjects of the realm, set free by the emancipation of the peas- 
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auts and by liberal public institutioi^ were to be granted a share in public 
life and so inspired with a sense of individual respon8ibilit>\ And, finally, 
Stein planned in his perfected politicjil structure a participation of the Prus¬ 
sian people in imperial legislation and administmtion by means of the estates 
of the empii’e and the provincial estates, and a representation of the various 
interests and professional classes. 

After Stein’s resignation Frederick William III agjun and again promised 
his people national representation, most solemnly of all by the manifesto of 
May 22nd, 1815, Moreover, at the beginning of the German war of Libem- 
tion the emperor of Russia and the king of Prussia hiwl declared, in the Proc¬ 
lamation of Kalisb, that Ciennany should I'cceive constitution in harmony 
with her primitive national spirit.” The act of confederation of 1815 did not 
give popular representation to the German confederation, but Article XIII 
of that document stated, at least jus regarded the several German provinces, 
that there was to be a re[)resentative constitution in all states of the confed¬ 
eration. 

These promisi^s w^ere lujide the staining point and juridical biusis for the 
constitutional propaganda of the ensuing decjwles. The army regulations and 
the conversion of the old mercenary army into a system of mitioiijil defence, 
based on the principle of the universal obligation to bear arms, weie turned 
to account for the advjiiiceinent of the causii of constitutionalism. At the 
triumphal celcbrjition at the University of Kiel after the war of Falieration, 
Dahlmaun said, ‘‘ Peace and joy cannot securely return to cJirth until, even as 
wars have become national and thereby victorious, times of peace likewise 
become so, until at such times also the mitional spirit is consulted jind held in 
honour, until the light of good constitutions shinCvS forth jind eclipses the 
WTctched lamps of cabinets.” Wlnit Dalilmann descrilxHl as a liberal political 
programme was ^4he endeavour to gain the victory for moderate opinions,” 
but the theoretical i)receptor of the advanced‘Milierals”—for so they styled 
(hems(dves, adopting a party designation wliieh had first come into vogue in 
the coiLstitutionalist conb^st in Bpain—was Rotteck, professor of civil law 
at Freiburg. In his likan concernintj VonstMutional EsfuUs (1819) in which he 
takes LandHUinde to mcjin a representative committee of the whole body of 
subjects of the realm, Rotteck tliroughout tiikes his stand upon the doctrine 
of natuml law and regards t he people jus the natnial depositary of [lolitical 
authority, and the governineut as merely the jirtificial organ to express the 
mandates of the popiihir will, though he proceeds to modify theses Rousseau- 
like tenets by concessions to the nionarchicjil princijile. 

The sprejid of lilKualism, how'ev<n% met with a barrier in an opposite ten¬ 
dency of the spirit of tlie age—in romjinticism. Even as in the sphere of atij 
and learning the romantic school loved to steep its(df in the temper of past 
times, as it sotight out and held up to jidiuiration medicovjil works of architec¬ 
ture and painting and monuments of langujigo and history, showing how they 
had played their part in the sphere of religion, in the revival of faith in the 
Middle Ages, and the strengthening of the empire, so in the domjiin of politics 
they wax^ enthusjjistie over the patriarchal Germania of the old order of 
government and society. Hitluuto the theory of politics had been pursued 
almost exclusively by the disciples of the doctrine of natural law, but now 
(1816) Haller published his Political Science Rehnbilitaicd, in whicli he chal¬ 
lenged the ideas of the sovereignty of the people and the origin of the stjite 
by ^‘social contract”; ideas agaimst which Haller advance<l the thesis that the 
state came into being by inherent right, and rested on natural merit or on the 
grace of Gml. The word constitution ” he styled the poison of monarchies, ” 
since it implied an authority in the democracy. Haller’s theories were 
destined long to rule political education in such circles as dubbed themselves 
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tlie conservative^^ party, after the example of the French; and the Be^ura- 
tUm der SUwtmUmn^ made its most illnstrions disciple in the person of 
the crown prince of Prussia, afterwards King Frederick William IV. Thus 
the liberal and conservative principles were consolidated. 

The Austria of Meiternich, the leading state of Germany, borrowed from 
this discussion of the theoretical principles of constitutional order such argu¬ 
ments as suited the views of its own policty. The politicians of Vienna, using 
the term kiridstdmikche Verfimung (constitution representative of the estates) 
to denote the reverse of the nuKlern rei)i*esentative constitution, were inclined 
to regard the latter as altogether inadmissible. At the ministerial conferences 
held at Vienna in 1820, the assembled plenipotentiaries of the stiitcs of the 
Geman confederation inserted in the Scfdmsacte (final act), which they 
jointly concocted, an article which was notoriously aimed against the modern 
doctrines of the division of power and the sovereignty of the people, for it 
determined that all political i>ower wfis necessarily vested in the head of the 
state and that the sovereign was only bound to call in the co-operation of a 
constitutional representative body in the exercise of certain definite rights. 
In order to fulfil the letter of the iiet of confederation the emi)eror Francis 
tolenited provincial diet^s of no politiwil importance whate.ver in such of his 
provinces lis belonged to the German confederation; and, apajt from any 
doctrinary considerations, a glance at the confused medley of nationalities on 
the maj) m\s enough to negative the idf^aof impuhir representation in Austria. 
For this reason Metteruich was all the more concerned to persuade the other 
great Gennan power, l)ehiiHl which Austria could not afford to seiun (in the 
eyes of public opinion) to fail in the mutter of national institutions, that for 
Prussia also the introduction of poi>ular n^pnjjHuitation was‘incompatible 
with the geographical and internal conditions of the empire.As a matter of 
fact Fre(leri(?k William III rested satisfied with estaldi.shing, in 1823, provin¬ 
cial diets in which repitvseniatives of the grtiiit landowners and peasant pro¬ 
prietors and of the citi(58 likewise were flowed an advisory voice. On the 
other hand, the south German states of Pavaria, Wurtemlx*rg, and Biwlen 
obtained in 1818 and 1819 coiLStitutions which occupied lui intermediate posi¬ 
tion Ix^tweeu the old system of estates and the mo<lerii represeiitative system. 
In the north German st^ites of Hanover. Saxony, Brunswick, and the electo- 
mte of flessc the forms of the constitution of estates were not modified until 
1830* and then under pressure of revolutionary agitation. 

This agitation of 1830, which spmid to Germany from France and Bel¬ 
gium, wiks here essimtially constitutionalist in its demands, the impulse to¬ 
wards nationality receded into the bjickground Ixfoi'o the claims of libei'alism; 
the constitutional states of the south and the dominion.s of the two great abso¬ 
lutist monarchies, Prussia and Austria, were untouched by the irnnliation of 
the revolution of July. After the success of the constitutionalist cause in the 
middle states of nordh Germany, the liberal movement was followed by a wave 
of radicalism, which plunged the go\H^rnments of the southwest into fresh 
alarms by the gimt demonstration at the Hamback fe^stival in 1832, the first 
German mass meeting, and by revolutionary attempts here and there. Within 
the Burscheniicha/t, which again began to come to the fore, liberal and revolu¬ 
tionary tendencies now preponderated over the nationalist and romantic ten¬ 
dencies of the older generation, and among the btmd of “ young German 
poets much was said concerning the harm wrought to liberty by the narrow¬ 
minded principle of nationality. The excesses of the radicals gave the parlia¬ 
mentary leaders of the constitutionalist party occasion for a new pronounce¬ 
ment (1832) against the employment of violent measures; and from that time 
forwHi^ the forces of Genui^ liberalism were divided into a constitutionalist 
and a radical wing. 
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In Frossia the desire for a constitution did not find open expimsion dur¬ 
ing the old king^s lifetime. Meanwhile a political work fraught with conse¬ 
quences of the highest importance to the welfare of the gov^rmuent and people 
was being noiselessly accomplished, by the organisation of a well-regulate<l 
system of administration, by a frugal and prudent managenieiit of the public 
revenues which restored x>ublic credit and the balance in the natioiiiil tinances, 
by a sagacious and far-seeing economic policy which culminated in tlie founda¬ 
tion of the customs union already referred to, by the cultivation of the old 
military spirit in the new army system created by Scharnliorst and Boyen, by 
the patronage of art and science in the large and liberal spirit iu which the 
university of Berlin Avas founded in the very hour of the new birtli of Prus¬ 
sia. Had Frederick William III Ikh'u able to bring himself to give his people 
the representation he had j^romised them, the government might have been 
spared the revolution. And in that case it is certain that Prussia would long 
since have made the moral conquests in Germany which the man who was 
destined to be the first emperor of tlie new em])iro spoke of as worthy to bo 
striven for as eitrly as the year 1831. 

A contemi)orary French observer, hldgar Quiiiet, in an essay on Gerinany 
and the Eevolntion published in the llerue chs Deux Momlra in 1832, ])i'edicted 
truly the further course of the nationalist movement in Germany: tlio unifica¬ 
tion of the German nation by the agency of Prussia-, the ris<’> of a great man, 
who should see and know his star in the full light of day. Jhit Quinet was 
mistaken if ho thought that there existed lH>twc(m the king and people of 
Pmasia a tacit agreement to ])ostpone the triumi)h of the eairso of liberty in 
order first to work together for the extension of the dominions of Frederick the 
Oreat. Neither king nor x>eople was guided by any such tactics. The fact 
was rather that the leaders of the German liberal ])aHy were only waiting for 
the accession of the next sovereign to lay their wishes and elaiJiis before the 
tlirone, while the king w^as so far from conceiving of hims(‘lf as the heir to 
the policy of Frederick the Great that he overlooked and bliiuled himself to 
the natural antagonism bctw'een his own kingdom and Austria, and to the 
German dualism which still lurked latent in the existing state of things, and 
believed that the salvation of Germany lay in a firm conjunction with Austria 
and in the reactionary system of Metternich. 

Another generation had to ptuss aw’^ay IxTore the change foreseen by Edgar 
Quinet set in—when the great man whose coming ho had prophesied arose, 
and clearly realised that the conditions of German dualism on either side 
could be definitely wattled only l)y a grad war; an<l when, in sti’iiggle for 
the hegemony of Germany, the policy of Prussia accepted the alliance of 
liberal and nationalist ideas. 



CHAPTER I 

THE RISE OE BRANDENHU RG 

fxo .1640 A.I>.| 

Our (‘hief (‘onrern in tho priwnt ohaptor, jvh Professor Kosct^h introdue- 
tion would imply, with alfairs that <lato from the um*ssion of Frederick the 
Great. It wius only from this time tJiat J^russia was able definitely to chal¬ 
lenge the sui)n*imi<*y of Austria in the German hierarchy. Until this time the 
elector of Hrandenburg was only one of S(»venil great German princes, even 
though latterly he had borne also tin* title of King in Ibiissia. The early his¬ 
tory of Brandenburg has receivisi incidental tr<‘atimmt in the general story of 
the Holy Homan Empire. But in view of the important future to which this 
principality was destined it- will be of interest to take a retrospective glance 
and, through a somewhat m<»re detaiUsl study of Brandenburg, to trace the 
sti'eam of the great modern einpin>> of Germany to its s<mrc<\ 

In explanation of the title of the pmsent i hapter we must bear in mind 
that Prussia did not originally bear the sivme relation to the other principali¬ 
ties of Germany which its lat^u’ dominance might lead one to infer. The term 
^H:^nissia'^ was originally applied to the dukedom of what is now called East 
Pruasia, ami it wjis only in 1701, when this dukedom w'a.s converted into a 
kingdom, that the term spread its signifieanee so as to include the w hole state 
of the pn>\ ious elcctoi al prin<*es of Brandenburg. Moreover, it w as not until 
1806, wlien the Holy Roman Empire was finally dissolved, that Pnissia became 
an independent kingdom; until then it had ahvays l>een feudally dei>endent 
on the empeiw. Brandenburg, the electoral prin<‘edom, bt'gius to assume its 
political supix^uiacy in Germany wdth the Great Elector; and the territorial 
posse^ysions of the Bnxndenburg Hohenzolleru included Brandenburg, East Prus¬ 
sia, Cloves, JIark, and Biivensburg, to which the Peace of Westphalia added 
hither Pomerania with Kammin, Magdeburg, Halbershidt, and Minden. 

The early history of Brandenburg ran Im tniml from the foundation of the 
Korth Miirk in the mgn of Henry I (drm 030), after successful conflicts with 
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the Slavs, from whom this mark seems to have been designed to protect the 
Saxons. The opposition of Saxon and Slav, Christian and pagan, made intri¬ 
cate by innumerable combinations of one territorial unit with another, is the 
characteristic of more than two centiuies—from the i*eigu of the tii'St to that 
of the fourth Henry. At the beginning of the twelfth century Henry IV and 
the empire are united with the Slavs and Wends to suppiess the Saxon. The 
victories of Wefesholz and Kdthen marked the rise of the Saxon cause, with 
which is identified the glory of the house of Ballonstedt and the humiliation 
of the last Salian emperor, Henry V. But the 
final triumph was reserved for Albert of Ballen- 
stedt, the Bear, as he wtrs called, who continued 
the war against the emperor, won possession of 
the markgrafschaft of Liisjitia, and became 
master of the whole territory that Inid once l)e- 
longed to his maternal anccstoi's. Lothair, the 
ally of All>ert, now became (miperor, deprived 
his friend of the markgrafschaft (for it had 
l)een acquired without e<‘elesijistical sjinction), 
and invested him in com[)eiisatiou with the 
North I^Iark. 

Of Albert the Bear Von Kanko says: ^^le 
succeeded in his design of crushing together the 
nices that had eouteiided violently with one an¬ 
other from time immemorial, so that they were 
merged into the Slav and (lerman elements, 
under the predominating inlluence of the latter. 

He was alw^ays a close ally of church instil u* 
tioiis, without the help of wiiich his ambition 
could not have becni fulfilled; he united the two 
gieatest impulses of the time, that of religious 
incentive and that of territorial acquisition. 

So the country became part and parcel of general 
and of German civilisation. All>ert is a great 
and woiihy figure to head this liistory —n man 
of strong characteristics.^^ 

The clement of religious dissension, the con¬ 
trast between the pagan and the (Jhristian ele¬ 
ments in the people of Germany, is still further 
illustrated in the conquest of Prussia by the 
Teutonic order (1230-1283). Originally tlui 
order consisted of a few" knights w ho were band¬ 
ed together for the culti\'atioa of olxMlience, 
poverty, and chastity, and for the destriiclioii of the infidel. Hermann 
of Salza, the first great grand master of the order, coneidved the hlea of 
transferring the centre of activity from Syria to e*istern Europe. His first 
attempt was nnule in Transylvania in 1225, but met with no succem The 
knights of the order were then summoned to the aid of the Polish duke 
rad of Masovia in his conflict with the Prussians. In 1231 they constructed a 
fortreas ring which they gradually i>ushed farther and fai ther. In the same year 
Landmeister Hermann Balko crossed the Vistula, Tlie order founded Thorn 
in 1231; Marienwerder in 1233 after the battle of Sirguna; and h:il)ing in 1237. 
A great rising, supported by the duke Swantopolk of Pomerellen (1242-1245), 
was at last subdued, and justice was shown to the converted Prussians. The 
country was divided into four bishoprics—Pomeranien, Ldbau, Ermland, and 
Samland. The order then made a bold stroke in the northeast, and founded 
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Hemelbnrg, the modern Memel, in 1252; in 1256 many of them joined a ora- 
ftadiug army under Ottocar II of Bohemia and Otto III of Brandenburg, which 
defeated the heathen Prussians, destroyed their idols, and baptised the van¬ 
quished by the score. Ottocar then founded the city of Konigsberg. 

Another de8i)erate rising of the Prussians took place in 1260, by which all 
that had been won was again placed in jeopardy. Once again the fierce zeal 
of niediieval Christianity contended against the heathen. >Iitau was founded 
in 1265; Semgalleii reduced in 1273; Sainlaml fell in 1265; Barteuland sub- 
mittcKl in 1270, the Natangen in 1277. Liuidmeister Conrad Thiesberg put the 
finishing toucli to t he struggle by the subjection of the Lithuanian territory 
of Sudauen, which until 1283 had remained still free. The conquered people 
was reduced to utter slavery; but freedom was given to the faithful, and tliey 
provided the nucleus of a German aristocracy. 


THK irOUSK OF HOllKNZOLLEKN 

The period from 1131-1310 wjis that of the Ascanian line, wliich Albert 
the Bear had founded. Thus, during nearly two centuries, one dynasty had 
governed tlie mark, which IukI rejoiced in vast territorial expansions. In 
1210 Berlin had become a fortified post of the mark, and it soon took the place 
of Brandenburg as a politiciil centre of the inarkgrafscbaft. With Waldemar’s 
death in 1310 the Ascanian line becjune extinct. The history of Brandenburg 
now becomes merged into that of Bavaria and of Luxemburg, and a periixl of 
anarchy, lasting nearly a century, reduced both the territorial and internal 
conditions of the mark to a state far less prosperous than it had enjoyed in the 
height of the Ascanian iHjriod; it is at this imint that we must look to the 
house of riohenzoUern for any ideas of state development. In 1102 it had 
received NuremlHug from the emperor Henry VI, and its area Inul gradually 
increased. In 13(i3 the dignity of imperial prince wius adde<l to this house. 
Finally, in 1411, Frcnlerick VI, burggraf of Nuremberg, was given control of 
the mark of Brandenburg by the em[)eror Sigismund. On the 30th of April, 
1415, he wjis formally invested with the ofiice and the dignity of elector. (The 
recognition of Brandenburg as an electomte had been formally granted in the 
papal bull of 1356.) 

Three points in the reign of Frederick should l)o noted: (1) his successful 

control of the law less Quitzows and other roblnn* bai-ons; (2) the mildness of 
his policy tow'ards the adherents of Iluas; (3) the (uuulidature for the impe¬ 
rial throne iu 1438, when the houses of Ilohenzoilern and of Habsburg came 
into conijH'tition for the fii’st time. 

Fixnicrick II, the son and succ^essor of the elector (1440-1470), had to 
struggle with the lai’ge towns, which resented interfeience in their national 
affairs. He subdued Berlin, however, and built a royal castle within its walls; 
and also gained possession of Neumtirk, which had been given iu pledge by 
the Teutonic order in 1402, 

Albert Achilles, tlie brother and 8ucx?es8or of Frederick II, reunited the 
Praucouian lands to Brandenburg. The Prussian historuui cannot claim that 
his policy w^as purely Prussian, for it was coloured by his devotion to the em¬ 
peror. His I>UposUk> Achillea provides the first insbinoe of the legal establidi* 
ment of primogeniture; this was a family onlinance securing the future sepa¬ 
ration of Brandenburg and Ansbach-Bayreuth, and establishing tiie custom of 
primogeniture in each. John Cicero, the next elector (1486-1499), did com¬ 
paratively little to extend the importance of Brandenburg; but Joadlim Nes¬ 
tor, who succeeded him, introduced Roman law to secure a uniformity of pro¬ 
cedure and to establish a fixed and central court of final jurisdiction in Berlin, 
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instead of the travelling court that used to attend the sovereign on all his 
journeys* In spite of the growing predominance of Protestantism, Joachim I 
remained a Boiuan Catholic. He left the Neumark to his younger son John, 
in violation of the family law; and so Joachim II (1535-1571) succeeded to 
only part of the electomte. Both brothers became Protestiints and played an 
interesting part in the development of the Reformation. 

John George (1571-1598) permanently reunited the Neumark with Bmu* 
denbui*g, and proved a valuable state financier. The prosperity of Branden¬ 
burg grew rapidly, and the population wiis augment<Kl by Protestant refugees 
from Fiance and Holland. The reign of Joachim Frederick (1598-1()()8) is 
memoi'able for the foundation of a state council (Sfmf^)*ath), from whieli the 
bureaucracy of modern Prussia was ultimately evolved. John Sigisiuund 
(1608-1619) inherited the duchy of Prussia, and the territories of this elector 
were more than doubled in extent during his reign, covering at his death an 
area of thirty-one thousand square miles. His adniinistnition is of surticient 
importance to justify us in pausing to consider it somewhat more in detail.'^ 


JOHN SIGISMUND (1608-1«19 A.D ) 

It was cerbiinly a most diflicult and responsible heritage which the elec¬ 
tor John Sigismnnd received upon the sudden death of liis father. John Big- 
ismund Avas born Kovcmbi*r 8th, 1572, on the Moritzburg at Halle, and as¬ 
cended the throne in his thirtieth ye-ar, so that 
a long reign was expcctinl. Under the care of 
their good and pious mother—the luarkgriitiu 
Catherine of Kiistrin, daughter of John Kiistrin, 
celebrated as lieing tlie brol her of the elector 
Joachim II—he and his younger brother John 
George together leceiviHl a most lil)eral and 
thorough education. Simple-minded, of a con¬ 
templative rather than a practical disposition, 
easilj^ moved, he early showfKl a want of con¬ 
centration and a decided lack of i>erception. In 
the hard battles which lie liad to fight from the 
very commencement of his I'eign—for the pos¬ 
session of the duchy of Prussia on the one side 
and the inheritance of Cleves on the other, as 
well iis against the malicious intrigues of a fmu- 
duleut government—he often showed himself 
wanting in real capability and energy. But he 
possess^ one virtue which inspired him with 
strength and determination in the most trying 
circumstances—he obeyed his conscience: ^^God 
help me to fill the high but difficult position,'^ 
he once wrote, ‘‘so tliat I can account for it 
with a clear conscience to God and my fellow 
creatures, both now and in the hereafter. I am 
his servant. With this as his standard he ful¬ 
filled his duty. 

Contrary to the exaggerated zeal of the German notary 

strict Lutheran court chaplain and cathedral 

provost, Simon Gedicke, who instructed him in religion, he showed from 
the banning distinct broad-mindedness regarding the religious questions 
raised by the disputes between the Lutherans and the Calvinists. Already 
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as a youth he had taken the oath, p^ibly at the instigation of his in¬ 
structor Oedicke, and affirmed by writing that he would profess and follow 
the then avowed and recognisedly true religion of God’s word in which he 
had been brought up—which was conhiineil in the Bible, in the prophetical 
and apostolic Hcriptures of the Old and New Testaments, in the three es¬ 
tablished symbols of the Augsburg creed submitted to tlie emperor Charles 
V in 1530, ajid in the same a^Mdogy for Christianity of the Smalkaldic Articles, 
the linger and Hhoiier lAiiheran Qiteehisni, an<l the Formula Omcordia; and 
that he would remain true and steiwlfiist, swayed by no man. He also had 
to promise that he would make no further changes; that he would neither 
binder nor j)roHecnte any servants or tejicheis of this ciwd in the schools and 
churches, nor let any one of the above mentioned dtK*tl ines lie altered in any 
way. But perhaps it wjis just the exaggerated zeal of Gedicke and his Lu¬ 
theran eximpanion which caused or at least heliRKl the young markgraf, after- 
w^ards elector, to acipiire a strong aversion to the intolerance of the denomina¬ 
tional Lutheranism, and as we sliall si*e later to esiiouse the Reformed cree<i. 

The dark storm clouds of the Thirty Years’ War stocwi threateningly in the 
sky as John Sigismuiid’s reign drew to a close. In the spring of 1G18 the 
dangerous state of Duke All^rt Frederick of Prussia, who had long been suf¬ 
fering from a mentnl disejise, called the ele<*tor and his wife [Albert Fi'eder- 
ick’s daughter] to Kdnigsberg. Tlie electoral prim e, was also summoned. On 
the 26th of August the duke died, and the elector John 8igismund had to 
thank the king Onstavus Adolphus of Sw^eden, who had been victorious in Po¬ 
land, that neither the king of Poland nor tluxse Prussians w^ho preferred the 
Bnindenburg rule oppostMl liis inheritance of Prussia. Gustavus Adolphus 
had been implicated in the war with Poland, wiiich broke out from the quar¬ 
rels and claims to the throne arising upon the extinction of the house of 
Burik in Russia. 


Hwden SceJcs an AUuince with Bratid/^iburg 

Both powers, Poland and Sw^edeii, tricHl to profit by the situation in Russia 
to advance the extension of their rule on the Baltic Hi*a; and Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus, with a view to the invjision of Poland, eiiteml Livonia and penetrated 
as far as the Dumi. The poss4\s8ion of the i>rovinces of Karelia and Ingerman- 
land wa\s the result of his victory. In the autunm of 1618 he concluded a treaty 
of peace for twenty-one years with the Polish army; but the fre^sh outburst of 
enmity which occurixHi soon after was evidently anticipated, for in Warsaw 
the treaty w^as not even eonfirmed. King Sigismund III, nephew of Gustavus 
Adolphus, not only hiid claim to the SwtMlish throne—though he and his de¬ 
scendants were greatly disliked, chietiy on ac^count of their Catholic religion— 
but he also, like Sw^eden, endeavoured to obtain control of the Baltic Sea. 
Here, m everywhere, discuissions were rife as to whether the Catholic or the 
Protestant religion should have suj>reimu*y in northern Euroi>e. 

Under these circumstances it was important for Gustavus Adolphus to 
obttUii a treaty with the electomte of Brandenburg. With this object iu view, 
he had nuule sevenil overtures iu 1617, aud had pointed out that the king of 
Poland would never itmouuce the idea of cxinquering Prussia, and that the 
concessions in favour of Brandenburg were dictated by necessitj , not by good 
will; an agreement between Brandenburg and Sweden would be advantageous 
to both sides. He commissioned the landgraf Maurice of Hesse to facilitate 
such a treaty. During John Sigismund^s stay in Prussia the treaty between 
Sweden and Brandenburg seemed agreed upon. To strengthen his position 
Gustavus solicited the hand of the second daughter of John Sighanun^ the 
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beautiful Marie Eleuore, tlieii iu the full attractiveuess of youth, whom he had 
met ou a secret visit to Berlin. But the settlement of a formal engagement 
was I'epeatedly deferred. The electoral prince George William o]ipose<i the 
union and favoured the suit of Prince Wladyslaw, of Poland, eldest son of 
Sigismund III, hoping theieby to gain the support of the Polisli court in the 
trouble which threatened him from the Catholic Ixiiigue of Brandenburg. 
Marie Elenore herself was adverse to a marritige with the Polish prince, tvs she 
knew she would be force<l to become a Catholic, When Gustavus Adolphus 
went to Berlin to make a liist definite settlement for his marriage, the electress 
Anna besought liim to postpone it again, as her husband was very ill and his 
mind was so weak that the union would bring gieat trouble to botli him and 
the country. 

Towards the end of 1618 John Sigismund wtvs struck down by an apoplectic 
fit, after having just recovered from a seizure of two years before, wliich had 
warned him of his approiiching death. Maimed and broken in spirit and body, 
he returned to Berlin in June, 1610. Overwhelmed with all liis cares and the 
disturbed state of Bohemia, which boded the outbr(^ak of a giiueral war, and 
prematurely ageil by all the haul battles and struggles which had filled his 
troubled life, he now longed for peace and rest; he had often confessed to 
those around him that he was tiled of life, and that if it should please God to 
free him he was ready to go. Iu the autumn the eleeloral prince was scut for, 
and John Bigismund, being no longer able to carry on his work, formally gave 
over to his son, on November 12th, 1619, ‘Mhe hard and diflicult position of 
ruler of his country.In order to lie completely removed from all the noise 
and disturbances of the court, and to prepare himself in cjuiet seclusion for the 
end of his earthly career, he was removed from the ci^tle iu a litter to the 
house of his valet Antonio Freytag. Here his illness nnule such rapid strides 
that on Dea^mber 23rd, attended by his wife, his heir, his throe daughters, 
and many councillors and servants, his weary and trouble<l life came to a 
I)eaceful end.^ 


The Thibty Yeaks^ War In Relation To Brandenburg 

The territorieij of John Sigismund were inherited by George William 
(1619-1640), whose want of decision was pitifully exhibited in the long strug¬ 
gle of the Thirty Years’ War. Carlyle luis said of him, When the Titiuis 
were bowling rocks at eju h other, (icorge William hoped by (lextcrf>us skip¬ 
ping to escape share of the game.” His vacillation is all the more glaring 
when viewed in direct contrast with the firm and creative will of his succ<^or. 

Wo have already liad occasion to tell the story of the Thirty Yeai-s’ 
War from the stand}>oint of Austria, and we shall revert to it when we come 
to the history of the Swedish warrior Gustavus Adolphus. But here we 
must view the contest from another standpoint; we must note its influence upon 
the jirincipality of Brandenburg,—the nucleus of the future German Empire. 
The great Prussian historian Von Rjiuke has left us a masterly treatment of 
the subject, which we quote at length. Clearness of presentation will of 
course necessitate some repetition as to matters of fact; but chief interest 
will centre on the consequences rather than ou the incidents of the great 
struggle.® 

It was the internal conditions of Austria [Ranke says] which led to the 
outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War. In Bohemia and Austria themselves the 
two tendencies in politics and religion which divided the world came into 
imm^ate conflict. The government, which aimed at a compromise, was 
upset; another filled its place, which, in accordance with its nature, followed 
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a atrong Catholic line of intention. After the death of the emperor Matthiaa 
the succession to the imperial throne fell to the lot of the mast distinguished 
representative of this line of thought, Archduke Ferdinand of the younger 
branch of the German line of the house. He it was who strengthened the 
hitherto loose tie with Spain. Brandenburg acquiesced in this election be¬ 
cause it could not be prevented. Nevertheless the Boliemians, both those of 
Czech and those of German origin, ha<l fallen into a state of oi>en rebellion. 
Things went so far that they even thought of withdrawing their crown from 
the house of Austria. 

So it was now a step of universjd histori(*al iinx>ortance when the leader of 
the union, Frederick V of the Palatinate, determined after some consideration 
to take up the cause of that union; in liim was reliected the Protestant prin¬ 
ciple in its presfuit state of advancement. It e^iii easily l>e understood that 
this princii)le depended for its chief furtherance and a most far-reaching de¬ 
velopment upon the step taken by Frederick V. What a fair prosx)ect, if only 
other considerations of high importance had not l)eeu ])ut on one side! Up 
till now it luwl always been rmuh^ a sticking point in general German policy 
not to allowMhc claim of the Bohemians to exercise free power of election. 
Only once, under George Pcxiiebnid, had this power b(fen fully exercised, but 
not without disiidvantage and (langc*r for Germany, ^ince then, the claim by 
heredity, corresponding as it did w ith the circumstances of Europe and Ger¬ 
many, had again come to enjoy a ])rcpomleniting validity. In accex)tiug the 
choice that had fallen uik)ii him, Frcslcrick V of the Palatinate put himself in 
conflict with the i)revailing dynastic ideas. It strengthened Bohemia in her 
national tendencies, but it weakened tlie connection in which her territories 
were involved w ith Germany. Thos(> who had nj) till now^ been his friends and 
allies could not and dared not supjmrt him. Tlic most respected Protestant 
electoral prime in Germany, dohu George of Saxony, went over to his ene¬ 
mies. Even his step father, the first Stuart ou the throne of England, with¬ 
drew his sympathy from him. 

The exclusive principle of Gatliolicism, on the other hand, acquired fresh 
levenige, iu that it ligured its the prop of the title by heredity, on which secu¬ 
lar power iu Euroia* from tiuu» immemorial had almost wholly nested. The 
emiwror w^as still iu a helpless plight, but Maximilian of Bavaria, the best 
armed prince of the empire, came to his side, and its the king of Spain, in 
pursuance of an agivement entered into with FerdiiKUid, espied his own inter¬ 
est in the deal and did not fail to x»rovide continuous co-0];)eration, an army 
was brougiit into (he tield by which the Bohemian forces wiiieh could not suc¬ 
ceed in consolidating themmives in an organised military form w'ei*e routed 
and annihilated in the fii*st serious onslaught, as well as the allied troops of 
Tninsylvania and the German auxiliaiies. The battle of the White Mountain 
decided the ultimate fate of Bohemia, A blo<^)dy leaction followed, almost 
uiq>aralleied in the extent and gnnity of its offt^ct: at one blow utraquism, 
the Luthenm faith, and the Reformed confessiou were suppressed or abol¬ 
ished. Only in the neighbouring territories, whose overthrow had been deter- 
miueil by co-opemtiou from the elector of Saxony, did the Lutheran confes¬ 
sion still survive. 

Brandeubui*g suffereil its sliare of this blow- in so far as it belonged on the 
whole to the sjTstem w-hich was doomed in the struggle. But the weight of the 
event recoiled at once upon her peculiar position as a power. Twice already 
had the evil growing from the investment of the house of Austria with the 
crown of Bohemia been stifled by the Hohenzollern princes. The first time, 
iu the fifteenth century, the question had been waived-—otherwise a Polish 
prince would have come to the throne; and, as it was, there was no reason to 
suspect that this acquisition, in view of elements of oppoeation in the country, 
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would mtail any threatening increase of Austrian military power. These ele- 
nomts were still powerful when, in the sixteenth century, Bohemia became 
definitely incorporated with the house of Austria. Moreover, at that time the 
younger lino in this house, in opposition to the older, joined the German 
princes. Kow, however, the emperor was unrestricted master in Bohemia. 
From that time Bohemia forme<l a real base for the power of Austria, which 
rapidly fell back into her earlier association with Spain and fouii<i powerful 
support in strong Catholicism. 


BKANDENBUna RECEDES BEFORE AUSTRIA 

At the first glance we see to what an extent this ca\ised Brandenburg to 
recede as a j[)ower, both at that period and for the future, Ixiforo the power 
of Austria. Moreover, fiDm the Bohemian affairs rose a great territorial 
struggle between the two houses. The house of Brandenburg still held the 
duk^om of Jagerndorf for itvS law ful poasession. John George of Jagerudorf, 
who was not regularly recognised by Austria and who was from top to toe a 
zealous Calvinist, had joined the opposition formed by the estates Jigainst the 
emperor. He api)ejirs tus licutenaut-genei-al in uppei* and lower Sih^sia, and 
accordingly held to the king of the palatine house, whose cause, so to speak, 
wras his ow^u; uor did he consider that cause lost (iveu after the battle on the 
White Mountain. His troops occupied Neisse and Glatz, and would not allow 
themselves to lie disperscMi even after the agreement with the elector of Saxony 
concerning Silesia. His patents exacted of the BilcAsiaii estates that they 
should remain faithful to the old confederation, and take warning by the ex¬ 
ample afforded by the terrible execution in Prague. But already the cuii)eror 
Ferdinand had published a ban against him which w%^us executed by the impe¬ 
rials and Saxons. Their power wm far in excess of his: he sjiw' hiniself com- 
pelleil to leave the (country and to flee to Transylvania. This involved for the 
house of Brandenburg not only the loss of the country but also of a great posi¬ 
tion, the influence of which extended over Bohemia and Silesia. 

Brandenburg was also not a little affected by the consequences which the 
Bohemian affair bad brought upon upper Germany. Ferdinand did not scru¬ 
ple to avenge with the full w^eight of his imperial authority the insult which 
had been inflicte<l upon liim as king of Bohemia; ho published the imperial ban 
against his imfortuiiate competitor. From various directions the armies of 
Spain and the Netherlands on the one hand and Bavaria on the other over-mu 
the unfortunate man^s hereditary territories. The union was far too feeble to 
offer any resistance. Its disintegration and the courses of events entirely 
robbed Bmudeuburg of its infiueiK?e in upper Germany, but there was a partic¬ 
ular necessity for submitting to this loss. The disintegration of the union 
formed part of the conditions necessary to enable the elector George William 
and his cousin in Franconia to receive the invevstiture of the emperor. At 
this moment these circumstances were complicated by the fresh outbreak of 
war between the Spaniards and the United Netherlands. It so happened that 
the site of their engagement was the territory of Cleves and Jiilich. Spinola 
and Prince Maurice were face to fac>e, eacfli in his hostile encampment. The 
elector George William made a treaty with the republic by which his rights 
were secured. He himself could contribute practically nothing to the situa¬ 
tion ; the manner of its determination depended on far other powers than those 
at his command. 

Of all the consequences of the battle on the White Mountain the most im¬ 
portant, for Brandenburg as well as for the empire, was the emperor^s under¬ 
taking to accomplish, together with the suppression of his opponent in the 
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p£datinate, a change in the concerna of the empire; this being effected by the 
transference of the electoral dignity of the Palatinate to his friend and sup- 
l>orter, the duke of Bavaria, to whom fell also a considerable x>ortion of the 
confiscated land, A similar transaction had been effected in the war of Smal- 
kald by the tninsference of the Saxon electorate from the Ernestines to the 
All)ertineH; at that time, however, such a transference had less significance 
l>ccauBe it did not alter the relations of the conliicting confessions. But under 
Ferdinand II this was exactly what wjls intended. An effort was made to 
found, in the council of electors, a Catholic majority such as already existed 
in the college of priuctts; by this majority the Catholic reaction would become 
supreme. 


THE CON(;KE8fl OF KATISBON 

At the imperial congress held for this purpose at Ratisbon in the begin¬ 
ning of the year 1023, Haxony and Brandenburg oppos(,^d a scheme wdiich 
threatened to rob them of that consideration in the empire which they derived 
from the eJf‘ctoral dignity; for, in the t^eth of a Catliolic majority, of wliat 
avail WT)uld lx* their votes in the college? With one iiecord they emphatically 
declared that tlie pronouncement of the ban had been irregular, that it w^as at 
variance with lh<^ electoral charier agreed to by tiie emperor, and that to rec¬ 
ognise sncli a ban must imperil the position of all the other states, especially 
the smaller ones. The Brandenburg umbiissadoi*s further dwelt upon two 
points in the negotiations: in the first x>laee, tiiey siud, the conduct of the eni- 
jK*ror w;us liable to misinterpretation, l>ecause it was (‘aleulated to benefit his 
owni interests; and, fnrtherinorf*, it wjis most improper of him to rob of tlieir 
hereditary x>ortions the children of the count i)alatine and the agnates who 
were not concerned. But thes^j rei»reseutations did not impinge upon tlie res¬ 
olutions alreatly adopted by the S]>iritiial electors. The enii)eror appealed to 
l)e less inaccessible than they were; in order to dissuade him, the Spaniards 
brought t-o Ixar considerations wliicli concerned their position in Kurojie; but 
in the end he itTus(i<l to l)r(*ak with the jiapacy, which was all in favour of 
the i>oli(*y declared. Moreover, the duki? of Bavaria w as alrciuly far too power¬ 
ful for the emperor to risk offending him. As tlie Brandenburg ambassadors 
foimiw the issue of the deliberation, they considered it neccvssary to seeiu'e 
for tluur elector the right of repudiating all share in and obligation under 
tlie decisions about to be taken. By Ihe will of the majority the emperor 
thought hiinscdf authorised to jiroceed to distribute the feudal land. Saxony 
and Brandenburg signified their disapproval of such a course by refusing to 
allow their ambassjulors to \x^ pi*es(uit at the ceremony. But it ax)peiin*d all 
at once that IMaximiliaii of Bavaria was in close harmony w ith the spiritual 
electors, and w^as to become one of the most X)OW'erful meml)ers of this college, 
in which from henceforward Brandenburg and Saxony were of little account. 


THE ALLIANCE AGAINST AUSTRIA 

Ruinous for Frederick of the Palatinate as had l)een the consequences of 
accepting the crowm of Bohemia (for it involved him in universal disappi'oba- 
tioii), a fate no less ruinous was now to overtake the empeior; for the publi¬ 
cation of the ban was reganled as illegal, and the house of the count palatine 
had numerous and influential friends. A great alliance was sealed in its fa¬ 
vour ; starting wnth England, this was to embrace on the one side Prance and 
Holland, on the other l^nmark and Sw eden. Bethlen G4bor was drawn into 
the understanding. The great qnestion for Brandenburg now was whether or 
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not it should join this alliance. A fleeting idea arose that it would be well to 
give to the elector hiinself the pei'sonal direction of the war to l)c undertaken 
by Denmark in the empire and by Sweden in the territory of Poland; this 
would have been consonant with the geographical position, with the situation 
in general, and with German intei'ests. But tlie elector, who poasessed no 
armed force worthy of the name, w ^is far too feebU^ 

True, he hail one party round him wliieh wjus in favour of entry into this 
alliance. ^Ihis consisted chiefly of men of Oalvinistie counsel, w ho,'above all, 
kept in view the concerns of religion in itvS relation to hairope, and who 
thought to continue the policy of John Sigismuiui. Opposed to the8<\ how'- 
ever, were the estates of the country, who saw their siih ation only in associa¬ 
tion with the emperor; moreover, they did not wish to contribute to a war 
which might turn out to the mivantageof the Calvinists. The elector com¬ 
plained bitterly that the thought and bearing of the inhabitants were solely 
directed to pciice and enjoyment; his appeals and warnings w’cre not listened 
to. The estates reproached him for leaving them w ithoiit proper guidance. 
The danger was increasing, yet they thought it sufllcient to occupy the for¬ 
tresses in which the best property had been put for Siifety. Moreover, even 
at the beginning, they v,ore willing to provide only three thousand men; and 
later on, as their enthuslism diminished, the mnnlxu* dwindled to nine hundred. 
Itwasiu their view siiflicientif they maintained an attitude of respect towards 
the imperial majesty, How^ iiuleed could tlu^y have confidence wiven (\nint 
Schwarzenl>erg, the chief minister of the elector, was of the Catholic confes¬ 
sion and meant to avoid a breach with the eniixu’or under all eirenmstaneos! 
In this way i\m court and the country were torji by conflicting sentiments 
wiiieh did not admit of solution; the ])eople could not (‘ven nerve thems^ives 
to maintain a strong neutrality. The necessjiry result of this was that, the 
position of Brandenburg w^as made to depend on the issiu^ of the wav between 
the tw'o great w^orld i>owers, in which it did not dare to take part. 


WALLKNSTKIN’s IMPKRIAI. ARMV 

What unparalleled vicissitudes w^ere, presented by this w^orld-strugghjl 
The first great siiectaele was that, of an imperial army, an army at last truly 
imperial, although led by an independent general who himself had mustered 
it, pressing into north Ch^rmany under Wallenstein with the intention of op¬ 
posing that great alliance which had for ibs object the restoration of the ex¬ 
pelled king of iioheinia. 

It wius a piece of good fortune for Brandenburg not to havci taken part in 
the alliance; had it done so it wouhl probably have been routed on the spot. 
The victory of the army of the league and the emperor over the king of Den¬ 
mark now transferred the balance of power to the authority of the emperor 
and of the league in north Germany. The electors of Brandenburg and Saxony 
found themselves com^>elled to recognise Maximilian of Bavaria tis a fellow 
elector with tliem. Brandenburg was reiuly to make every other possible coii- 
ceasion, if it could only pres^irve the claijus of the palatine house. And by 
the second campaign the mark was directly affected. When Wallenstein, who 
in the mean wliile had secured a free hand by lesting in Hungary, came from 
Silesia and turned to a decisive atta<ik on Denmark, he occnpie(l the pjusses 
of the Havel, regardless of the electors; the Danes, too, wer<^ entering the 
country on the other side. But it was not in the territory of Brandenburg 
that the battle was to be fought. Nowheie could the Danes offer serious re¬ 
sistance ; the imperial general completely mastered them by a successful move¬ 
ment to the peninsula. 
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WALLENBTEIN^S POLICY 

For liimBelf he thus Becured an iinx)araUpUMl position in the empire; the 
emperor rewarded his servims with the dukedom of Mecklenburg. In order 
to maintain this dignity Wallenstein thought it well to bend before the hostil¬ 
ity of Bmndenburg and to win that electorate over to the imperial party. Of 
considerable iin[>ortance wjis the territorial aggrandisement of which he held 
out a prOHi)ect to Brandenburg. In the elector he encouraged the hope of a 
favonnible decision of the matter of Jiilich and (Jlev es, and of indemnity for 
Jagerndorf. Above all, ho [uomised his most active interest in the reversion 
of Pomerania, where theie seemed to be a near prospect of a long-foreseen 
occurrence, namely tlK5<le4i(h of the bust duke of old Pomeranian origin, by 
which Brandenburg was to ac(|uire p(>HS(\ssioii of the country. To this he 
added an indicat ion t liatMeckhmburg should become the projxjrty of Bran- 
denl>nrg on the failure of its own line. Hereto he imposed only one condi¬ 
tion, which \v:is that Brandenburg should make common caustMvith him iii his 
hostility to tlie Bw'<*dcs. 

The elector, who w^jis the vassjd of Poland, to which country he owed his 
investiture Jis duke of Prussia, otfended by King Gustavus, who had taken ar¬ 
bitrary possession of Pillau, w^as indeed moved to consent. He sent a small 
body of troops to thehedp of the PoIcb; but this w’^as just the occasiou on 
which the power of Brandenburg was subjected to the deepest humiliation. 
When the troops of th<^ elector caught sight of the Swedes, who were led by 
the notorious Bohemian fugitive, Count von Thurn, and w lio were their supe¬ 
riors both in mimlKU's and strategiwil position, they threw down their arms; 
they were then for the most j)art ineorporated with tlie Sw^edish army. The 
wnise of their own w'eakness had combined with (heir religious sympathies to 
bring almut this result. King (hisUvus Adolphus had adopted an attitude iu 
which he iigured as the sole rallying point of the Protestant cause. The suc¬ 
cour which the im])eria1ss<Mit to the Poles, still more the attempt which became 
visible at that time on tlie ])olitieal horizon to establish a maritime connection 
lKdwH>eii the powers of Spain and Poland, had wounded liim in tim nearest 
iutemsts ot his laiuily and of his empire; for jis king of Bw^eden he wns still 
not recogiiis(»d by the J\>Ies. It was to eounteraet these plans that he sought 
to master the Prussian coasts for himself. If w<* regard the e^'onts of centu¬ 
ries in coml)jj)ation with one another we shall he unable to deny that his great 
and victorious policy brought about the first disaster which tlu{ Poles had suf- 
feitKl since tlie Perpetual Tern'e of 1400, by which the Prussian domains were 
mjwio subordinate. Thus far Gustavus was considerably more the ally of the 
elector tiuui his opponeid ; and the elector himstdf very soon recognised that 
the x>oli<*y to which he w’as comiK!rUed to yield iu Germany would be his ruin 
in Prussia ; his own minister, Bchwarzeulserg, heard rumours in Vienna of an 
intention again to establish Catholicism in the territory of the Teutonic order 
and to restore it to the chmx‘h. 

But it was ow ing to the gnMd ])rogress of ('atholic restomtion by which 
this idea hud been called foHh, that Protestantism in Germiiny and the elec¬ 
tor himself in person were immediately thix^atened. At the instance of the 
princes of the league the Edict of Restitution had been promulgated, announc¬ 
ing the intention of renewing the hierarchy in the full range of its influence. 
This stej>, while it thi^eatened the existence of the Protestants, also roused 
every Protestant feeling. Even in the mark a respectful attitude towards the 
imperial majesty could not go so far as to run the risk of that ruin which now 
threatened. George William could not blind himself to the fact ttiat this 
meant his ultimate downfall. Halberstadt had already gone over to an impe- 
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rial prinee, Magdeburg to a Saxon prince; there was a prospect^ too, that the 
bishoprics of the mark would be re-established and ecclesiasticial property 
restored; on the top of this was to come the mluction of Prussia, This was 
the final aim of Catholic i)olicy; an cdeetor of Pnindeubiirg could not possibly 
look on in silence and see this tuM^omplished. The dci>eudence of George 
William on the ruling powers in the empire wius not so absolute as to pre¬ 
vent him from feeling most keenly the injustice that wius indicted upon him. 
With sentiments of this nature he now turned his gaze toward Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus, the husband of his sister, who, although be combated Pohual, had never 
ceased to declare that in doing this he was striving to ]>ut a chei k upon the 
grasping policy of the house of Austria. As from a religious i)oint of view he 
opposed the league and the elector Maximiliaii, so from a political point of 
view he opi)osed General Wallenstein. 

RBS1STAN<'K AGAINST AUSTRIA 

The ruling spirits of the time were Maximilian and Wallenstein, with Giis- 
taviis Adolphns in oj)position to them; but a fourth ruling spirit rallied to 
the side of Gustavus in the ikm’SOu of ('ardiual Ricludieu, whose life and soul 
were absorlx^d in anti-Austrian interests, and who wislu^d for nothing better 
than to obtain for the king of Sweden a free hand against Austria, for the 
aiicomplishinent of which it was above all necessary to ))ring about an agree¬ 
ment of AiLstria with Poland. England playnl in with France, w ith whom, 
it is true, but a short while ago it had oiu^e more Ixsai at loggeiiu^ads. In 
vieNV of all th<?s<‘ gieat inllueiices George William had now also to jnake a 
decision; true, his immediate n‘gard had to be centred upon the. i)i(‘servation 
of the dukcHlom of Prussia, but it was to his advantage that tlie Polish uiag- 
iiateii were themselves oppos(‘d to restoring Prussia to her amicuit condition, 
more particularly because tliey feared tliat King Higismund would receive tis a. 
fee from the emperor a portion of the land for one of his sons. 

The sharp edge of the ditfereiuH^s between the eleelor-dukc^ and the king of 
Bw^eden, a.s well as between the latbu* and Poland, would be removed if tJiey 
all found a common opf)ortunity of rcsistingthe tendencies cncouragisi by the 
house of Austria. Thm’e was one interest for the ehsdor which ran couuUir 
to such a combination of political aims. The great reviu’sion which Wallen¬ 
stein luul raised to life would become «>f doubtful cousisjucncc tlie mc)ment 
that the Bw^edes liecaiue masters of the Baltic; remote as such a (‘ontingency 
was, yet another disiidvantage lay <*lose at hand; in tiu* first ]>lar(‘ the ehsdor 
had to submit to the oc(‘uj)ation of the Prussian coast-linos. To set this off 
he made ^>iie im[H)rtant condition against whitdi Gustavus Adoli>hus struggled 
for a long time, but iu which lie at last mapiiesced at the instanc(^ of the for¬ 
eign ambassadoi's: this was the temporary occupation of Maricnlung and 
Hoeft, by w’hicii the coune<*tion of the dukedom with the ehsdorate was fa<*ili 
tated. The main iioilit is that the elector, in defiance of the considenitions 
militating agjiinst such a course of conduct, decided to enter into a friendly 
relation with Sweden, in whicli decision he wiis steadfast during a number o( 
years, in spite of all that it cost him. True, it was only a staiidstill that was 
at this time effected; but it was destined to last six yeai*s—an invaluable res¬ 
pite in this crisis. 

For such a space of time the king obtained a free hand against Austria. 
If he now determined to undertake the great work, it was not at the instiga¬ 
tion of Brandenburg or other distinguished German prin<*es, but above all 
under the influence of Cardinal Richelieu, who, although a])rince of the Cath¬ 
olic Churchy was driven by his own personal situation to save Protestantism in 
Germany. 
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What ia Proteatantism, if not the form taken by affairs which have diverged 
from the papacy and all that the papa<?y bore inevitably in its train t Gnstavus 
Adolphus knew that the north Oerniaii towns, especially the north German 
agricultimil districts, wished to preserve their present position; for them, too, 
the indeixjndent position of the church which had been won was the essence of 
existenc< 3 . Wliat might iM^come of them, lisked he on one occasion, if a second 
Maurice of Saxony were to ])lace liimsidf at the head of them! The German 
piinccs of the time were too comfortably situated, too much restricted by 
traditional limitations, to undertake anything on their own responsibility. It 



TdWKH of NlEOEHLAnNSTKIN 


is just this which makes of the man a figure in the history of the world—that 
in the contest of his day he p*‘rceives and grasps the moments governing the 
crisis, the relative disparity of idejis. Thus (iustavus Adolpiuis appeared in 
Germany in the summer of 1030; he distnnbarked in Pomerania, territory on 
which it must ha\ e giv(ni (he elector «)f Brandenburg no SiUisfaction to see 
him; here he took up atirm position. By the vsideof Cardinal Richelieu, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus took uj) an attitude of singular greatness, in so far as he su- 
(>erimposi3d upon political motives that I'eligious inspiration which had the 
truest and liveliest existence for himstdf. Together they formed a new combi* 
nation of universiil signitic/;inc*e to confront the superior weight acquired by 
Spain and Austria in their alliance with the Catholic restoration. It was in¬ 
evitable—fatalistic, that they should meet iu Germany. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 

Immediately upon his first appearance in Germany Gustavus Adolphus 
took up a situatioii territorially and politicidly destined to be of the most last¬ 
ing importance for the empire iu general, and particularly for Bmndenburg. 
As has been already mentioned, the hexedit^^ succession in Pomerania, the 
chief object of the political ambitious entertained by the ancestors of the elec¬ 
tor of Brandenburg, was nearing its solution. It was obvious that in a little 
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while Bogislaw XIV would die without issue entitled to inherit. Already 
homage had been done to the elector in anticipation of this event. In the 
treaty which Bogislaw could not now lefuse to make with Gustav us Adolphus, 
although there had been much prcdiininary hesitation, this claim had l>eeu con¬ 
sidered without being expiessed throughout in unequivocal terms. The main 
point established wjis that as pi'esumptive successor to the duke the elector 
should accept the duke's treaty w itli the king of Sweden; and that in the event 
of the anticipated contingencies, he should provide the king witli money to 
cover the accumulated cost of tlio %var from his ow ii pocket, and not from the 
treasury of the country. No doubt it was this point that camsed the Branden¬ 
burg ambassador, who came upon the scene after tlie day on wiiicli the Jigree- 
ment had been made, to demand of the king a promis<^ that the ix^stonition of 
Pomerania should be gratis. The king expressed himsell* in veiy generous 
terms; he had come to support his friends, not to rob them. But tor all this 
he would not have rested content with the restoration of the formei’ condition 
of afifaii'S. At the very outset he demanded a security for himself, whicli as 
he said could not depend on words—paper and ink—but must dt'.pend on real 
guarantees. With these conditions—that the costs of w ar slioiild bo provided, 
that he should remain master of Pomerania until they were paid, and that he 
should have real seourity—the king set foot on German ground. 

It is perfectly obvious that it could not be easy for the elector of Branden¬ 
burg, from whom these sti])uIations were not in the slightest concealed, to re¬ 
gard the king as an ally in Germany. He would hav<‘ preferred forthwith to 
give his adherence to the emperor and the empire; but all attempts made by 
the 8axou and Brandenburg ploui})oteutiaries at the college diet of Hatisbon 
to etfect a withdrawal of the E<ii(d; of Bestitution, or such a modilicatjon of it 
as would enable the constitution of tluur stat<‘s to remain intaxi, were fruitless; 
a majority of the college stuck lirmly to the edict. Wallenstein had once 
promised the Brandenburg minister that an exception would be made in fa¬ 
vour of his master; but Wallenstein himseUAvas compelled, by the majority 
which adhered to the Edict of Kestitutioii, to resign. It was thought imssiblo 
to repel the king of Sweden even witliout him, and some thoughts were ent(n-- 
taiued of inflicting new' oonfisealion on those who should adhere to his side: 
such designs would have to ])e thwarted innnediately. In Batisbon there W'iis 
an idea of forming for this jjurpose a union of all the evangelicals under llie 
prej^idency of the two electoi'S. The <lelib<M‘atioiis wavered long betwexjn loyalty 
and opposition ; at tlie assembly at Iv^upsic the latter was determined upon. 

Without reflecting, we may easily assume that the risiiig of Gustavns 
Adolphus and his victorious advance ahnig the Oder lent the necensary enthu¬ 
siasm. But yet no agreement with the king had been arrived at; the prob¬ 
ability that sucli an agreement w'as imminent was eertainly taken into consid¬ 
eration. Alrtaixly people began to talk of the conditions to wliich the king 
would have to acquiesce. Chief among tliese were the restoration of every¬ 
thing which he had conquered or should compier, witliout indemnity, and the 
stipulation that he should conclude no peace in which the evangelicals refuel ved 
no satisBictiou. We see that this is not altogether in agreement with what 
Gustavns Adolphus had allow^ed himself to promise in Pomerania. Moreover, 
he confronted Brandenburg with two further demands; for his security he 
demanded that the fortresses of Kiistrin and Spandau should be open to him. 
The elector pleaded in his distress that by doing so he would offeiid emperor 
and empire. The king^s reply was that as the emperor himself did not mlhere 
to the imperial law, but actexi as it suited his cjipri(5e, it was not likely tlxat an 
elector could fail to be justified in doing what his situation demanded. It is 
easy indeed to understand that George William fought obstinately. The 
Swedes had possession of the Prussian coastlands; they established themselves 
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in Pomerania, and they now demanded th^ evacuation of his most important 
fortresses. What weighty consequences wci’e involved in consenting to all 
this! But it could no longer be evaded; either they must join the side of the 
foreign king, or exx)ect the most disastrous effects from the party which ruled 
emperor and empire. Several negotiations and meetings were broken up; for 
a long time they resulted in nothing—what seemed to be detenuined upon on 
one day was revoked on the next. 


BRANDBKBURO ALLIES ITSELF WITH THE SWEDES 

The eyes of all were directed to iMagd<‘buj*g, which was besieged by Tilly 
—a venture by which the fate of both elcetoi-s must at one blow be decided if 
they did not secure for themselves a hrm support in the king of Sweden. At 
last, afraid that even the Swedes would i-egard him in a hostile light, George 
William determined to provide them with the right of occupation of Spandau 
and, in a liniiUKl form, even of that of Kiistriu. Gustavus Adolphus prom¬ 
ised to defend these pbux^sagainst all enemies and at tlie coiicliisiou of peace to 
restore them. We Hite to what a dependence upon the king Brandenburg had 
sunk; and yet as circumstances of extremity also comprise within them mo¬ 
menta of sjilvation, so in this act lay the germ of a returning independence. 
Tlie imperial party had stopped the elector from taking any active part in the 
defence of the country; they would not under any circumstances consent to 
his withdrawing troops from Prussia; permission to do this was granted by 
Gustavus Adolphus. The elector was to l>e enabled to make militaiy prepa¬ 
rations similar to thosi^ for which the Protestants had received instruc¬ 
tions in the deente of Ijcipsic. In these armaments we may see one of the 
llrst foundations of the Prandenburg army, which began its formation at that 
time in a Protestant spirit, in alliance witli the S\ve<U‘S. 

Magdeburg meanwhile had fallen; the elector of Saxony was beaten in his 
own territory and punished with measures of violence. Even he no longer 
hesitated to o])en his pass(As to the Swedes, and to conclude an fUliance of 
whicli the main coudition wfis that neither party could make peacrc^ without 
the other, or even enter into negotiations for this object with the enemy. So 
a coalition of the two electors with the king was eft'ccted, which now actually 
siKXwded in making a stand jigainst. the powerful foe and overthrowing him. 

The result of the victory of Broitenfeld was, above all, that a permanent 
end wjis put to the restitution of ecclesiastical property—a gain for Bmnden- 
burg that cannot Ix^ too highly eslimat<‘d. Tlie king inainhiined, and with 
some truth, that he had saved Bniudenburg from total destniction, though it 
cannot be denied that he inilictedu}>on the country a depressing subordination 
and proved a formidable bar to the housi? in the realis;ition of its greatest pros- 

jiect. 

The character that these relations weie to assume in their further develop¬ 
ment depeudetl less upon the resources and efforts of Brandenburg, w’hich did 
not make much weight in the scale, than on the trend of affairs illusti-ated in 
the great episixles of the world’s history. As long as the king lived a sound 
ndationship was maintainecL Gustavus Adol])hu8 did not disguise the fact 
that he wished to retain the sea coast, especially the greiiter part of Pomera¬ 
nia: ho contended that Brandenburg might be indemniffed by secularisation, 
and that tlie spiritual authorities were (he less entitled to oppose such a course 
since they were the source of the whole war trouble. From all that transpired 
later we may assume that there was some talk of an equalisation of the inter¬ 
ests on both sides by the marriage of the electoral prince of Brandenburg witih 
the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus. 
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But neither in the lifetime of the king nor after his death wjis any dc^iite 
arrangement made. Allied witli Sweden, but again orei'shadowed by her; 
saved by her, but again subjected to her oppression—Brandenburg incurred 
the risk of losiug through the Swedes that great province tlie acquisition of 
which emperor and empire had assuml to her. 

In the marks the position was similar to tlnit in Prussia, Here, as well aa 
there, it was Brandenburg’s interest to withstand the encroachments of the 
Swedes, and yet at the same time a greater interest was consulkHl by submitting 
to them. For without the Swedes a re entry of tlie Teutonic onler into the 
marks must have been lookeil for, and in Prussia the church property must 
have been taken back. The position iu the territory of Jlitich and Cleves was 
in accordance with this; without the help of Holland and the advantagt^s 
which Holland at that time gained over the Spanianls in Westd and Boisdc' 
Due, the imperial sequestration pronounced by Tilly would ha\ e been main¬ 
tained and the elector possibly deprived of his title. 

It was the states-geiieral that preveiite<l this; but in retuni they disposed 
of the country, of which they possesscMi the greater x^art, without much icgard 
for the allies. The immediate interestvs of thost?) (‘.oiieerned w ere thus far from 
simple. In certain iisj)ccts the allies again a|)peared as enemies. Owing to 
the relations of Jiilicli and Cleves and Pomerania with the German Empire, 
there was a constant need of having regard to the emx)eroj*, even aft<‘r a cer¬ 
tain balance had been restomi in Germany to the contending x>urlies by the 
battle of Liitzen, in which the Swedes maintained the field but lost tlie grcjitest 
king and general that they had ever had. The relat ions of Brandenburg to the 
great Europt^iu powders took a similar form of development. Again the in¬ 
tention w'ius stii red in the Sx-ianiards, who at that time had no longer anything 
to fear from England, of renewing the w^ar against Franco with full vigour. 


THE SECKET COUNCIL 

It may be easily understood that under circumstances like this the x^olicy of 
Bi'jindenbnrg remained undecisive and wavering. Tlie ele(!tor George William 
possessed enviable social (pialities; he wiis liuinam*, polite, ])ountcous; but, 
after the manner of the x>rinces of his day, inclined to seek eonifort in the 
small i)leiisums of life: a fine hoiw, a llei^t greyhound could make liim forget 
the cjires of government. His intellectual endowments were not below'the 
average standard; but in such tempestmms times it required extraordinary 
c*ai)acity to steer a safe (M)nrse. George William was not without junbilion: 
his thought^^ dwelt on what history would one day wiy of him ; and he w ished 
above all to figure lx*fore his contemjsnariesas an hononrabhj and trustworthy 
man. In tlie coinx>lexity of affairs which characterised tlie e])och, how'ever, 
the careful cotilrol of one matter or of another fell chi<‘fiy to his sisnet coun¬ 
cil. But in this council two conflicting tendencies were lobe observed: one 
was represented by the members who had come to liiiii from the governments 
of his father and of his grandfather, among whom tint chancc^llor Goetze en¬ 
joyed the most prominent regard; to his side rallied Kne^s(dxu*k, Tieuchtmar, 
and Pfuel, 'who formed a close bond of association among themselves on fic- 
count of the distaste they conceived for the colleague whom George William 
had given them in Adam of Schwarzenberg, who was particularly favoured 
with his confidence. Schwarzenberg had imide hiniS43]f indispens^ible to the 
elector in the intricacies of theJuIich and Cleves jifTair ; Catholic as he w'as, 
he held firm to Brandenburg. And so it hai)pened that the universid conflict 
which split up the world x)enetrated to the secret council of the elector and 
disintegrated it. The older councillors were for Swenien, Schwarzenl>erg for 
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the emperor; nevertheless they all wished to have credit for keeping in view 
only the interests of their master. That such was the intention of the older 
councillors had never been questioned; they had a support in Luise Juliane, 
the mother of the electress, who belonged to both houses, the house of Orange 
and the house of the Palatinate, and who kept the elector, who was accustomed 
to listen to her, mindful of their interests. With oppo>sing tendencies like 
these at court, how could men exj)ect firm and energetic* decisions? This court 
itself was invaded and rent jisunder by the war-tossed elements dividing the 
world. Happily the iissociation in imperial concerns with Saxony, to which 
Brandenburg had clung for a d(*cade without intermission, exercised a certain 
check which George Willimn would under no circumstances consent to abol¬ 
ish. 

Jn the summer of 1083 the Fnmeli ambassador Feuquieras ai)pean3d in 
Berlin to urge the elt^etor to enter the Trenty of Jlfilbronii. In rc3turn, he 
promised iiim the Huiijxirt of Fraiu-e, esi>eeially iii tlu^ matter of Julich. The 
elector gratefully took up tins guarantee and entreated IjOiiis XIII for his im¬ 
mediate intercession in tlte, points of disiigreement with tlie Netherlands, as 
well as for his support in the concerns of Jhaissia and Pomerania, especially 
if matt<TS ever (?aine to really stuious negotiations for peace; with regard to 
the immediate alliance witli him, however, which would have l)een sealed by 
entry into the Treaty of lleilbronn, he i>ostponed a decision until the outcome 
of communications to be held with the court of Haxony. From this court he 
could not alienate himscdf, for Haxony was his neighbour, and in similar cir¬ 
cumstances would be exx>e(*ted to aet in a similar way towards himstdf. 

Meanwhile everything took on a new colour from the fact that Wallenstein, 
who had again given a cheek to the em])eror’s cause before and after the bat¬ 
tle of Llitzon, and who acquired a still more independent position on the sch?- 
ond aasumpiion of liis eonunand than he had done on the first, proiiosc'd terms 
of peace in which the ehi(d' interests of the Protestant princOvS were assured; 
not only should they not be comp(»Jled to restore the projieiiy of the church, 
but also the joint constitution of the empire should be established on the lines 
of their sehemeof government—either with or against the will of the emiieror. 
More than once George William came into touch with the arms and designs of 
Wallenstein, in whom he placed little confidence. 


TITK Miasrox OF ARNIM 

When the plans of Wallenstein w^eie inatnied, in the first wrecks of the year 
1634, Hans George von Aniim of Dixssdeu (where there was a great tendency 
to favour the view of Wallenstein) w^ius sent to Berlin in order to win the ap¬ 
proval of the elector of Brandenburg. The majority of the elector's council¬ 
lors met the envoy in an attitude of disinclination and contrariety, although 
the general plans for reform were chiefly their own; they insisted on lii'st 
coming to terms with the Swedes, whom they still continued to regard as their 
allies. Bchwarxenberg alone listened to Arnirn, who then tried to win the 
elector himself to his side. The prince w’^as at that time compelled by illness to 
keep his bed—a circumstance, however, w hich did not deter him from gi*ant- 
ing an audience to Arnim; the uncertain character of George William’s policy 
is illustnited by this interview\ He could not declare for Sweden, because he 
had been told that if he remained in alliance with this power he must cease 
forever to reckon upon the acquisition of Pomeninia. But he had great 
scruples about entering into a closer union with Wallenstein on account of his 
unrdiable nature; the man’s policy in the end, said he, would be an allianoe 
with France and Sweden; otherwise, if he fell out with the emperor, the em- 
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peror might gain the upper hand and again become master of Germany, For 
hinmelf, the one i-esult was as insupportable as the other—the complete su¬ 
premacy of the Fi'ench and Swedes as intoiemblo as the return of imperial 
tyranu 5 \ To one thing alone he adhered—to his determination that the disso¬ 
ciation with Saxony must he preserved. lie oxclainwxl, “fmm S«axony 

I will not divorce myself! Tlie issue pixived (hat George William, in spite 
of all his weak-kneed complaisance, had not judgcHl wrongly. What he Inul 
probably foreseen actually took place: when the split online liotween Wallen¬ 
stein and the emperor, it wiis the emperor who inaintained the authority. 

And herewith took place, as George William luul prophesied, a general 
revemil of the situation. The army of Wallenstein joined the emperor; and 
so the imperial policy, ably supported by the Spaniards, acipiired a pre¬ 
ponderating intlueu(‘e. After a few months followed the battle of Ntirdliiigen, 
which turned the tide in another direction. The defeat suffered by the 
Swedes roblHHl them of their popularity in Germany, which I'ested more upon 
fear than natural liking. 


THi: PKAri: of Prague 

The elector of Saxony, in consequence of this change, felt himself moved to 
conclude the Peace of Prague, in which, it is true, the emperor now allowdxl 
the iklict of liostitution to lapse; in n^ligious matters a condition was to he 
restored similar to that existing before the issue of the iKliet in tlie year 1027. 
The accession of Brandeuburg was reckoned upon, which at the same time 
comprehended a sepai'ution from Sweden, inasmuch as the association of the 
two princes Avith Sweden had been the outcome of the opposition to the edict. 
But was Brandenburg in this also to follow the example of Saxony! It is 
obvious that by the Peace of Pnigue no satisfaction was afforded to the just 
demands and (*laims of Protestantism which had l)egun to bo oppreased long 
before 1627. But amongst other ideas the provisions of this treaty contained 
one of the most ditiicult qu(‘s(ions which have ever Ikhui put to the policy of 
Brandenburg; they embraced the condition of the state aiul the essential 
quality of its being at that tiims and they seemed to decide its future. 

Ill the narrative of his journey Feuquic^res obstUA CS that Gewge William 
would be the mightiest prince in Germany if his territ ories had not Ixmui taken 
possession of by others; Jiilich and Cleves, so far Jis Ids claims to possession 
prevailed against thos(? of the count palatine of Nenburg, were in point of fact 
withheld from him by the I)ut(‘h; he <*ould <lraw no revenues from them. 
The Siirne wais the ca.s<» in Prussia, held by the Swedes; in the chief territory, 
the mark, upon whieli the title of (dector rested, sfAcral strongholds had been 
evacuated in favour of the Swedes: the elector was directing his whole atten¬ 
tion to Pomeninia, to which, in the event nf the death of tlie frail old duke, 
his right of successiou could not be disputed; he wish(‘d to live only long 
enough to (conclude a treaty with Sweden. Inst4iad of the Peace of Prague 
George William might have wished for another pejice, which should have made 
possible a peaceable understanding witli Fraiuxi and Sweden; he was terrified 
at the thought that he had to go over from one side tx> the other—that ho had 
to fight against those with whom lie had previously been in alliance. But the 
geiieml circumstances did not make for peace, but most decidedly for war. 
As a result of the battle of Nordlingen the Spaniards were powerful enough 
to penetrate into France, where they terrified everybody, with the ex(ieption 
of the great cardinal and his trusted Father Joseph, who then succeeded in 
making France capable of resistance. In this war Euroxie was divided even 
more than before into two parties. Between them the elector of Brandenburg 
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had to choose; the consideratioa of his situation drove him to the imperial 
side. It was still not possible to hope that Holland, in Jiilich, or Sweden, in 
Pomerania, wonld renounce their claim to the position they had taken up; 
and from France in its present plight no successful interposition with regard 
to these two powers could l»e expected. The authority of emperor and empire 
was too deeply rooted to admit of being <lispensed with. The estates of the 
mark w'ere partly, at all events, sound partisans of the emperor; moreover, 
did not the claim to Pomerania rest upon a share in the reversion of the em¬ 
peror and the empirel Only with their help could it l)e carried to a succes- 
ful o.onclusion. By union with the emperor a tolerable situation in general 
German affairs might Ik* expected. And what would happen if the demand 
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for agreement were repudiated and a brtwh opened with the emi)eror? The 
elector wm told that Sweden could lay wiuite his country; the empeix)r could 
rob him of it: he wiis i^eminded of the events of the Palatinate—the destruc¬ 
tion of the eleetor palatine, whom no foreign intcrpasitiou had succeeded in 
j’ostoring to his position. 

So it happened that S<‘hwarzenl)erg maintained the preponderating in¬ 
fluence over the other mcml)ers of the seciet council w ho remained faithful 
to their Fiotestani sympathies. Undoubtedly the most important question 
was embixlied in the article of the Peace of Prague which provided that if 
the elector of Brandenburg wx)uld enter the agreement he should be assured 
of the imersion esi>ecially of Pomei*ania and the feudal possessions going with 
it, and should receive the protection of the emperor. \Miat offer had Sweden 
to set against this promise! Moreover, whatever might be said in the course 
of the negotiations, there was no doubt of the intention of this power which 
had establislied itself on the German coastlands. Its policy ran piecisely 
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counter to the claims of Brandenburg. It seemed an advantage of ilm i^ejvoe, 
which could not be valued too highly, tluit the oldest and greatest reversion 
of the house should be taken under the protection of tlie empeior and the 
empire. 

Brandenburg did not intend to make the interest of Austria entirely and 
absolutely her own. On entering the peace she added (‘ertain limitalions, 
especially the repetition of the favourable resi^rvution of the rights of the pal¬ 
atine family, as well as of the college of elcHitoi'S, and the proviso that, she 
should not herself be compelled to contribute to the cuirrying on of war against 
those who weie excluded from the amnesty. 

In his reply, the emperor neither expiessly repudiated t liese limit at ions nor 
expressly jicquiesced in them. But from the demand its^dt we st^e that Bran¬ 
denburg wfis not altogether inclined completely to abandon her own policy. 
The Siime intentioii Wiis evident when it was determined, according to the 
emperor^s wish, to raise his son, the king of Hungary, to he king of the Ro¬ 
mans. In the charter which w'as drawn up and set before him, no opportu¬ 
nity was lost of guarding against encroiichments similar to those juirposed by 
Ferdinand 11. Publications of bans, such jus the recent one, were expiossly 
forbidden if uuaccompanied by the consent of the council of the electors, even 
in the c;uso where there should have l>e<3u a good excuse for them—that is, 
wiiei'e the crime wjus notorious and undoubted. Also in the Pomeranian 
affair the assembled electois took sides for Brandenburg. They reje(‘ted the 
claim of Sw^eden to occupy a portion of Pomerania as scHauity for the pay¬ 
ment of the indemnity money; they condemned the treaty mad(^ by (bistavus 
Adolphus with Bogislaw XIV; they would hear nothing of Siitisfiuiion for 
Sw^eden: thei’e was no ground for it; what Sweden herstif had spent wjus very 
trilling. 


GEORGE WILLIAM AN ALX.Y OF THE EMPEROR 

On this bj\si.s George William joined sides with tlui emi)er<»r. His wiiolc 
zeal wjus directed to the acquisition of Pomerania for his hoiiw} in iillianc<i with 
the emperor and the empire: to effect this he suffered himself to be wuaously 
prejudiced in his territorial independence; he agreed to the demand that the 
trooi>s which he had in the Held should l)e immediately taken into the s<.*rvice 
of the emperor and the empire. But the results of the wjir which wius under¬ 
taken under the^ie auspici?s were far from satisfactory. The Swedes main¬ 
tained themselves not only in Pomerania against tlie atUicks of the imperial 
troops and of the Saxons, but they also penetrated into the mark its<jlf. And 
here were evidenced the ruinous consequeiic<58 wiiich a change of political sys¬ 
tem always involves when it luus not the support of the i)opiiIac«*. Wliile 
Schwarzenberg brought the elector over to the side of the emperor, the Swedes 
retained the sympathies of the inhabitants; this could be siHiii at tlie first mili¬ 
tary engagement, when Wrangei peuetrated into the mark. Not only did he 
nowhere find any resistance, but the town of Berlin jissunnl him that it bad no 
share in the couasel and decisions of the court. Bo in Pomerania w jis to l)e 
observed also the conflict of religious interests opposed to the peac^fs with the 
authority of the empire which had led to it. The last years of the duke of 
Pomerania were deeply saddened and overclouded by this coiiHict. In his 
soul he struggled against the supremacy of the Swedes, whom nev ertheless he 
saw plainly growing stronger and stronger in his country. His death (May, 
1687) had cMefly the effect of causing the great subjects of contention, which 
ocenpied not only Pomerania but the whole empire, to stand out in full prom¬ 
inence. 
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POMERANIA 

As a result of the first treaty the Swedes immediately laid claim to Pome¬ 
rania, The elector of Brandenburg, who had never agreed to this treaty, pub¬ 
lished patciits which iissuied the right of occupation, and raised recruits with 
which, in conjunction with the then advancing imi)erial army, to take imme¬ 
diate possession of the dukedom, where his claim had long lieen recognised. 
This time the star of good fortune rose upon the enterprise. The Swedes were 
rei)elicd from the Ijorders of the mark in every direction; they lost Havell)erg, 
the Wertiener, and Schwedt. In the spring of Klitzing appeared at the 
head of the Brand(mburgers with a force of considerable magnitude for these 
tim<^8, two thousand infantry and four hundred dragoons; and succ^eeded iu 
taking in a rapid Jissault the town of (larz, to the possession of which consid¬ 
erable value liad always atla<'h(H], and in carrying otf the Hvvedish command¬ 
ers Jis caj)tives. In npi)cr Pomerania the 8\ve<les were confined to a few 
coast occupations, Htralsuml, Anklam, and Gieitswald: it looked as if there 
w<‘r(5 stiJI some likelihood of tlie country being ac(iuired for the empire and 
Brandenburg. We ai o assured tJiat it must liave IxMOi possible at this juncture 
to bring about a treaty suitable to the interests of the two parties in Sweden. 

But oiuic^ more it became evidcuit that the war, which laid arisen from a 
general ICuropeau combination, could not be terminated by provincial and 
local efforts. In the contlict of Spain and France, which governed the whole 
crisis, a moment was reached in which France would not have l)een averse to 
a suspension of hostilities: in that Ciise she would possibly have abandoned 
8w(iden to her fate. But wlieu the comlitions ])ropos<;(l by both sides came to 
be discuss<Ml, tlie impossibility of coming to terms was ma(h‘. clear. In order 
to sjitisfy Spain, the cardinal would have had to forego the most important 
results of his fonugn policy; so far from doing this, he determined once more 
to rally all the forces at his command and to give a new impulse to the old 
alliances which had become slack. Most im|)ortant of all was that with Swe¬ 
den, by means of which, eight years ago, the s\i])reniacy of Austria in Ger¬ 
many had been shattered: it was not to be permitted that they should be eh:is<^‘d 
from Germany. Thanks to the subsidies oflen*d by Franc(\ the Swedish impe¬ 
rial council, which believed it had a right to maintain what had Ix'cii won, 
W’as then also enabled to make fresh armaments. 

It wivs of no slightlulvantage that Swedmi, iu consequence of the Treaty of 
Stuhmsdorf, had nothing to fear from the Poles. [This tmity between Sweden 
and Poland had been negotiated by the French diplomatist Count d^Avaiix, 
and was concluded in Septembt'r, l(>35. By it tlie contracting parties agreed 
to an armistice for twenty years; the dukeilom of Prussia was assigned to Po¬ 
land and Swedeifs right to Livonia recognised, the Catholic inhabitants being 
granted freedom of woi'ship.] The treaty mis so far favoumble to Bmuden- 
bui'g, inasmuch as possession of the Prussian coasts was I'estored to the elector 
in exchange for the evacuation of Marieiibiirg. Bui another great disadvan¬ 
tage was associated with this: the twenty years^ suspension of hostilities was 
chiefly due to the efforts of France, which realised her ambition in enabling the 
Swedes to direct their forces to Germany, Thus Brandenburg, while seeking 
to remove the Swedes from Germany, in alliance with the emperor and the 
empire, committed the politiciil blunder that enabled this very people by the 
treaty sealed in Pimssia to concentrate their forces in that comitry. The 
Swedish general could then raise a superior force in Stettin (in the summer of 
1638). He left the newly arrived troops in the fortified towns. With the 
veterans he plunged into tlie field; without much trouble he again took Garas 
and demolished it. It was of no use to think of reconquering Pomerania for 
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Brandeubui^ at such a moment: the Swedes wei'e more formidable to the 
imperial troops than the imperial troops to tlio Swcnles. 

Once more the fate of Pomerania deinmUt^l on the vicissitudes in tlie war 
that broke out between France and Spain and involved the world. Tlie Bi'au- 
denburg foixies were completely disoi'ganised when the elector sought safety 
for hiiUvself and his sou in Prussia. S<‘hwarzenl>erg, who remained behind its 
governor, now had the task of carrying to a conclusion the provincial wai* 
which had been undertaken at his instigation. On him deptnided tlio admin¬ 
istration of the country and the organisjition of the militia. The commanders 
in the fortress^is, who fortunately still held out, were mostly his personal de¬ 
pendents. Yet lie had no thouglit of yielding; from time to time tliere wtis 
tiUk of extensive operations with the co-operation of Saxony. The Branden- 
burgers made niids into the Swedish quarters in Pomerania; the Swedes rc'tali- 
ated by making plundering inrotuls upon tlie mark. In sliort, a bitter, devas¬ 
tating, desperate war was going on when George William died. 


THE KESULTS OF GEORGE WILLIAM’S VACILI.ATION 

Up till now the conllict, though of a universjil nature, had broken out more 
in petty opposing tendencies in which but a small exhibition of force had 
played a determining ]>art. Brandenburg had actjnirod the foundations for 
its power, united considerabh'. territ<)ri(‘S in east and west, and entered upon 
the course of its own peculiar policy. In th<^ Thirty Years’ War, however, 
everything assumed larger X)roportions; a state like lhaiulenburg, compos<Hl 
of diflfereiit portions remote one from anotluT, could at^cpiire no consistency, 
still less any prac'tical inllucnce upon the world: it was enough that it was not 
then and there annihilated. George William took his impulses from the. dan¬ 
gers which thrcAitened him. Jn the lirst years of liis government he van a risk 
of being involved in the ruin of the palatine house, llis fear of coming under 
tlie ban of the emi)ire, which at that time had again acquired fruitful authority, 
M'as not s(3 ill founded lis liad been assumed. In avoiding everything which 
could provoke the publication of the ban, he was exiioscnl to the misfortune of 
seeing the existence of hiselectoniteand of hisdnkedoju i)lac(id in jeopardy by 
the Edict of liestitution. Hereupon, not without a sense of the disaster whiidi 
might result from his conduct, but uixhu’ pressure of extreme danger, lie went 
step by step to the opposite side, and joined the king of Sweden. 

No doubt this wjis the only condition under which Biandenburg I'onld con¬ 
tinue in that singular configuration M'hich it had ac(|uire(l. But the Hwedes 
were indeed a grievous burden—for none more griiu oiis than for the house of 
Brandenburg, whosc^ greatest prospects they blighted. It was coo]>ed up 
between two powers Avliich, like the (■yaiiean rocks in the old s^*a legend 
tliat continually crushed everything between them, threatened it with ex¬ 
tinction. 

At last George William, satisfied with the added prospect of safety, having 
obtained from the emperor an assiiranee for tlie subsistence of his territories 
and their Protestant chanicter, entered into alliance with him against the 
Swedes and proceeded to indicate his chief territorial claim. Jt is not weak¬ 
ness, nor an undue servility to the emjKiror tliat are the vice>i aseribiHl to him 
by the Brandenburg statesmen of that time, but rather a reckless amiiition; 
he wanted to win fame for himself by as-sociation with others, and hy the rais¬ 
ing of troops in person; but how little did the issue of events correspond with 
his estimate. His allies devastated his territory tiefore his very eyes; he, the 
elector himself, had barely enough left to live upon and liad todiic to Prussia. 
In the contest against the Swedes in Pomerania, which he accordingly under- 
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took, he was struck by the blow dealt by its opponents to the allies of the 
house of Austria. 

On the whole this mishap was due to the variety of his provinces and their 
remoteness one from another; the dissensions of his councils which he had not 
the personal capacity to overcome; but alrnve all to the superiority of the 
great woiid elements embodied in the struggle, and to deficiencies inherent in 
his own resources. Amid the storms and tempests in which the times were 
plunged George William wived at legist the dynastic possession of his territo¬ 
ries, not, it is true, without serious damage; he left them in extreme danger 
and misery. But in such a condition of affaii's the state of Bmudenburg was 
of little use to the world. Thcise territories, peaceably and cautiously gath¬ 
ered together by the men of the ptist, oftered no wariant that they would rise 
to a peculiar and fateful significance; the successor to them would have to be 
fashioned of liarder metal, informed by genius, and favoured with a larger 
share of fortune.® 





CHAPTER II 


THE BIRTH AND GROWTH OF A KINGDOM 

[1640-1740 A.n.] 

At a t<?rril)le crisis the German nation Inul sacnticcd her position in the 
world and utterly ruined her old political unity. But the schhIs of new life 
were in her and in the independence of those fractions which had now a 
national guarantee confirmed by imperial law. The i)edantic imperial jurists 
might continue to 8(‘o in this imi)erial constitution a marvellously wis<^ mix¬ 
ture of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy; they might continue to prize 
the emperor as the legal successor of the Homan ('les^irs: clear sighted minds 
could see deeper. A Swedish publicist of Porneniniau origin, Bogislaw Ghem- 
nitz (Hippolithus a Lapide), sought as early as Ih lO to establisJi the unlimited 
independence of the imperial estates on a historical basis, in the contention 
that these were original and that the empire rested upon usurpation; and the 
Saxon, Samuel Pufeiidorf, indicated as early as as the b(‘st aim for the 
I>olitical development of Germany, s<‘])aratio]i from Austria, annihilation of 
the spiritual princedoms, and a ])uiely setailar confederacy of states. Asa 
matter of faet, all living forces were directed to the single states—ii})on them 
restcHl the fate of the nation. Oniainly no one conld jis yet say how a new 
imperial constitution was to \h} developed from tliese contingent independent 
states, which were all guided by theiwkless i)iiisuit of their separate inter¬ 
ests, by what they called the SUwt^iraimn. But the fate of the imperial consti¬ 
tution, which still maiiitaiiied a formal exist(*nci^ ov'crtook the organisation of 
the single states, based upon estates and confowsions—it outlived itwdf. In 
the crisis of the gr(‘at wau* their incapacity had received actual illustration. 
A general with absolute command on the field Inul won the greatest snccessc^s 
for the emperor, and he had trodden under foot all the rights that belonged to 
the estates. Tlie evangelical estates had Ixen siived from this dominion of 
foiee by a foreign king, whose authority wjis unlimited in the field as w^ell as 
in his cabinet 


THE IDEAL STATE 

In this way a new ideal state rose into existence—the state with a supreme 
prince at its head, based upon the concentration of all the powers of the state 
in the hand of the monarch, upon the subordination of the estates to his will, 
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and iix>on the econoniic isolation of the country, after the manner of the 
French mercantile system. In opposition to the close confesBional system of 
the Landeskirche was the fnndamental doctrine of the equal justification of all 
Christian confessions; that is to say, the doctrine of personal freedom of be¬ 
lief, which found strong support in the lil)eration of science from theological 
tutelage. True, this spiritual transformation took its rise entirely in the mid¬ 
dle classes, but their lack of understanding, and so of active co-operation, made 
them none the less the iiatunil opponents of the new absolute state. Its guid¬ 
ance was transferred to the nobility, which absorbed the man-of-the-world cul¬ 
ture of the French. As a rule, these changes were chiefly effected iu the 
Protestant states, especially in the greater ones, for here the inmost force of 
the nation was best preservcxl; whereius in most of the Catholic territories it 
had suffered heavily by the violence of re-catholicism. The small imperial 
estates, on the other hand, spiritual priuceiloius as well as imperial towns, 
were altogether incapable of solving the problems of the modern state. 

Bo it came about that the i>olitical and economic prt;-eminence, and soon 
also the superior guidance in spiritual matters, pjissed to the colonial east. It 
wjis on the border-land between upper Hjixouy and Thuringia, the old and 
the new Germany, that the reforms of Luther had already sprung into exist¬ 
ence; but the southwest still weighed heavily iu the balance, and at the begin- 
ing of the Thirty Years^ War the politics of Kurpfalz had exercised a decisive 
influence. The south German imperial towns, however, had played out their 
political r6Ie since the war of Schuialkaid; the w hole of the southwest had 
takeu little more than a merely passive part iu the later i)rogress of the gn^at 
war, and the battle, so far sis it was not conducted by foreign imwers, had 
b(^n fought out by esist German powers, including Bavaria. Now the whole 
of the w’cst had fsillen into a numlHU* of impotent small states; it had lost its 
old economical significiiiuie by the removal of the tnide routes of the world; 
the possibility for the fomation of larger economic units was now’here pres¬ 
ent ; Ix^ides, the i)olitieal supremacy of foreign powers w iis nowhere so narrow ¬ 
ing and so oppi’cssive, the national 8cdf'eoiisciousne>s8 nowhere so small, as in 
these oldest German centres of civilisation. It was only towards tlie end of 
the seventeenth century that a considerable secular state w’as formed in the 
northwest—that of electoral Hanover; but this succumlxsl mpidly to for¬ 
eign influence, owing to the personal union with England, which dates from 
1714. 

Considerable secular state organisiitious existed therefore only in the easL 
Side by side in tiie northeast were the lower Saxon-Thuringian colonial prov¬ 
inces of Brandenburg and electoral Saxony; in the southeast, Bavaria and 
Austria—that is to say, actually the countries of Bavarian origin. Of these 
four state organisations, two, Bavaria and electoral Saxony, were purely inland 
territories—that is, without any immediate interest, in the great foreign prob¬ 
lems of German policy, and so without any compulsion to gather all their 
powers tightly together. Only Austria and Braudenbnrg-Prussia were border 
states. But Austria’s main stream, the vein of her life, the Danube, flowed 
out of Germany into an inland sea then almost iniiccessible in view of its 
remoteness; it was connected with the north, it is true, by the Elbe and the 
Oder, but Bohemia was the site of a population that was foreign, although at 
that time half crushed; and only Silesia was in the main German territory. 
Furthermore, the border-lands in the east were under the sjime sway as Aus¬ 
tria, so that a feeling of strong national pride was not allowed to rise into 
prominence, and the only great national ambition in the pursuit of which the 
Habsburgers were immediately occupied was the expulsion of the Turks from 
Hungary; they ^ere interested in relationsliips with France only in so far as 
their remote western possessions extending up to the upper Rhine were con- 
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oemed. Finally, the reaction in the chtirch had disturbe<l the mark of the 
Habsbure nations and interrnpteil their spiritual association with German 
culture, me nature of which was essentially ProtesUmt. 


THE TERRITOEIES OF THE IIOnENZOIJLEEN 

It was otherwise in Brandenburg. In strips of land still territorially sepa¬ 
rated but of considerable dimension, the lands of the Hoheuzollern stretched 
right across the whole breadth of north Germany and farther away, from the 
lower Ehine to the Memel; in their hands was the territory iH^tween the Elbe 
and the Oder, that is to stiy, the connection 
between the German interior and the eo;ist; 
they had a shai'e in the Weser as well as 
in the Ehine, and commanded portions 
therefore of the great streams which were 
the conduits of conveyance to the North 
Sea—now the most important of German 
seas—and by establisliing a connection be¬ 
tween the Ell>e and the Oder they could 
acquire a great trade route from the south¬ 
east to the northwest, from Silesia to the 
mouth of the Elbe. And the sriino vital 
interests brought the states into immediate 
opposition to P<dand, to whos(5 feudal su¬ 
periority the dukedom of Prussia was still 
subordinate; to Sweden, which separated 
the mouth of the Oder from the Hinter¬ 
land; and to France, which threatened the 
ill-conditioned west of Germany. So the 
Hoheuzollern were confronted with the 
greatest problems of German jxditics. 

Finally, Uiere existed in tliese prepon¬ 
derating lower Saxon races, acciLstomcd for 
centurie^s to hard work on poor soil, a strong 
self-consciousness; and the attitude of the 
reformed reigning housci to its subjects, of 
whom the great majority weix‘, Lutheran, 
l>egat a mcjisure of toleraine that was far 
ill excess of what the imperial law enjoined. 

Thus the Ilohenzollern, by working for 
their state, unsuspectingly created the basis 
for the new unity of the nation--first a Watch-Towkk of thk Miholk aoeh 
strong middle state, then a Gronmachf, At 

the same time the Habsburgers, by conquering Hungary, founded an indepen¬ 
dent power of the first rank, half of which, however, lay outside Germany. 

By the relation existing b^jtween these units of iiowor—the noi*th (ierman 
and lower Saxon Protestant and the south German Bavarian Catholic—was 
the fate of the nation for two centuries immeasurably more delermincil than 
by its imperial constitution in its process of stagnation. Great as was the 
evil that their competition brought upon Germany, it was only the rise of 
great independent states which could insure the political endurance of a 
German nation and save it from foreign supremacy. For it w as a time of the 
keenest struggles for supremacy. True, Spain as a leading power soon disap¬ 
peared from the contest, but Bourbon France, under its unlimited monarchy, 
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waa a neighbour far more to bo feared; England was on the ascent, forcing 
back the Netherlands into a secondary position—in trade and colonial enter¬ 
prise she became supreme; in the whole of the north, Sweden exercised a 
poweiful military influence; and Russia, with her cz^ir, was slowly pressing 
b)wardH the west behind a Poland that was sinking into hopeless min through 
the conduct of a sovereign nobility that had no one to lead it 


The Great Elector (\ m~\m a.d.) 

A succession of great or at all events considerable rulers raised Branden- 
burg-Prussia from the depths of her former weakness. The tirst, Fre<ierick 
William (1640-1688), w ho even in las owji lime w as called the Gicat Elector 
(born 1020), owed far less to Jiis A?eak father, (reorge William, than to his 
witty and energetic mother, Elizabeth Chailotte of the Palatinate. It w^as she 
who gav’^c him his decided leaning towards the line of opi) 08 itioii adopted by 
evangelical princes of the empire, while Count Selnvarzenberg, the Catholic 
minister of his father, with much sissiduity kept Bran<lenburg after 1635 on 

the side of Austria. The accession of the youthful 
elector to tlio throne, iu December of 1640, marks 
an important political crisis.-^ 

The situation of the young elector, at this time 
only twenty years old, w as sullieienily gloomy. Of 
the countries of which he wiis lord by birth (Bmn- 
denburg, Cleves, and Prussia), he possessoil only 
the legal title. He had not yet bcfoii invovsted with 
Prussia; Brandenburg and (3eves were in great 
l)art in tlie hands of foreign powers, and the hope 
of wintiing his hereditary Pomerania from the 
8\vedes seenuni almost unattainable. And even if 
he could establish himself in possession of his state 
—if we may apply the term stale to territories 
dwelling under totally diflerent ct>n<lition8 and only 
by chance under the same head—w^as it to l:>e hoped 
f he would guide it successfully through all the 
dang<u*s whi<»h vSurrounde<l it! Yet Freileriek 
I William sliowed himself ecpial to the difficult task, 
young as he still wiis. 

I The i>erils of war, iKisfoi-e wdiich the elector's 

children had often l>een compelled to flee from 
cjistle to castle, had l^eai around Frederick Wil¬ 
liam’s earliest youth. When he was approaching 
manhood liis father had sent him to the Dutch 
court to lie under the care of the great soldier and 
s statesman, Fi^ederick Henry, son of William of 
Orange. He was alreally strong enough to flee 
Church of St. Lawrrrck, from the allurements and jileasures of the Hague 
Nuhembkrg with as courageous decision jis he sought the dan¬ 

gers of war—W inshincf*, iu the siege of Breda. 
But it was not only his chameter that he steeled while in this distant country. 
Here he saw, under his own eyes, a little state wliieh yet was at that time in¬ 
contestably one of the first on t he earth; he saw that this state had become so 
powerful by means of religious and politiwil lilierty, order and law at home, 
and, above all, through trade and navigtxtion. To the keen, wide-open eyes 
of the young man this lesson was not lost. On the coast of his Prussia, aJto, 
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beat the sea which unites the countries, and Pomerania with the mouths of 
the Oder must, according to an ancient treaty, soon be his hereditary posses¬ 
sion ; for his marks too—sandy, swampy, desert as they appeared, and indited 
furnished with but scanty natural I’csourees—prosperity ;uid power might be 
won by strenuous diligence and the skilful ntiliaation of lUl available forces. 
So the prince, enriched with great views, returneil first to Oleves and then to 
Berlin; then he accompanied his father to Prussia, where tlie latter die<l in 
1640. 

The young elector soon perceived wdiat, in the deplorable condition of the 
country, was his first bisk: the erection of a standing army—the 
petiim, as they said in those days—by means of which 8w edeii and Austria htvd 
beeome poweiful. To possess such an army Wiis the object of all the consid¬ 
erable powers of the time. The first beginnings were small and insigniiicant. 
At first he wm nsefally served by Colonel von Biirgsdorf, then by General 
von Sparr; but the true hero and Iciulerof his continually increasing army 
was Field-Marshal von Derffliuger, a man of unknown origin who had risen 
from the ranks and had served his appi'enticCwShip, first under Matthias von 
Thum, then in the Haxon, and, most important of all, in the Swedish army. 
To promote his work Frederick William needed |>eace with the Swedes; in 
1641 he concluded a ])eac*e with them, regaKllessof the emperor’sindignation. 
Thus he maintained hims<df till the end of the great war. 

By this peace the Sw^edes received Hither l^unerania with the islands and 
the mouths of the Oder, and he obtained only the greab^r j)art of Farther 
Pomerania, although, since old Bogislaw XIV had died in 1637, Fix^derick 
William should have inherited the whole of Pomerania. In compensiition 
he received the archbishopric of IMagdeburg with Hallx'rstadt and the bishop¬ 
rics of Minden and Kammin, benntiful, fertile districts, the first three of 
which were of great value for communication between Brandenburg and the 
Khenish provinces; but yet they seimicd to him no true equivalent for Stettin, 
the mouths of the Oder, and the sc^a-coasts, for he knew how to value the 
importance of a sea power. But the elector was a man wlio calculated on 
existing conditions. Hither Pomeninia was lost for the present and it was of 
no use to lament; it was better to establish himself in the districts which ho 
Imd, and to restore the wasted territories to ])ros|K*rity. The elector accom¬ 
plished this by means of a (for tliat pei*i<Ml) wise nudhod of taxation; insteiMi 
of the old land tax he imposfni the exciM\ that is, a percentage on articles of 
consumption, l>oth native and foreigii—a tax w hicli was easier to collect and 
to which, of course, ail <‘lass 4 \s contributed. By this means he gradually in- 
creasi^d the revenues of his stab^ (which at liis accession had amounted to only 
400,000 timid's) to 2,500,000 thalers, and yet the country quickly recovered 
itself. The elector, economical and prudent in the fuuploynient of all resouiws, 
soon had sufficient money to add b) his army, which at tlie close of his reign 
amounted to twenty seven thousand men. Hoon lirst laurels beckoned to 
the new anny, the first impoitant gain to the elector. 


PRUSSIA CEASES TO BE A VASSAL OF POLAND 

In Sweden, Queen Christina, the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, laid 
aside the crown (1654). Her cousin, Cliarkis (X) Gustavus, had followed 
her, but was not recognised by King John K^usimir of Poland, in whom a scion 
of the house of Vasa still survived. Fiederick William stood exa<*tly between 
the two kingdoms, which now made w ar on encli other. The elecb)r had at 
first attempt to mediate a jieace, but the Swedes, with the haughtiness of 
veteran conquerors, marched through his territories of Pomerania and Neu- 
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mark into Poland, quickly occupied the whole Polish kingdom, and then beset 
the elector (who had at first only attempted to protect his dukedom of Prussia) 
in his second capital, at Kdnigsberg. But soon Charles Gustavus offered him 
peace, and even an alliance; for John Kasimir, with imperial assistance, had 
meantime won back his country. The elector now saw an opportunity to 
shake off the Polish suzerainty, which was exceedingly oppressive. 

The king of Sweden (Charles (X)Gusbivus), had taken Wai-saw; the king 
of Poland luul fled to upper Silesia; a large section of magnates did homage to 
the king of Sweden and joined his mnks. Facing him with his army and the 
estates of both countries—for West l^russia made with him common cause— 
Frederick William assumed an imposing attitude. At the same time, liowever, 
he did not consider it hLs duty, nor did he believe himself to be strong enough, 
to interfere in favour of the king of Poland and to try the fortune of battle 
against the victorious Swedes. Charles Gustavus, also, had scruples as to 
wliether he slioukl undertake to overpower him by force of arms. His own 
inclinations, apart from other considemtious, would have counselled such a 
course of conduct. It may be easily imagined that since the Swedes had Uiken 
Finland centuri(*s ago, Ksthunia and Livonia in the reign of the last king, 
Hither I?omerania and Wismar by the Peace of Westphalia, tliey now thought 
to complete their suiinaiiacy over the coast land of the Baltic, They had a 
grievance in the agreement at Stuhmsdorf by which they had surrendered the 
harlK)nrs that had already been biken; Charles Gustavus held it to be almost a 
point of honour to regain them. His suggestion to the elector Mas to occupy 
Prussia forthM'ith, as the vassiil of Swiden. Under the stress of the political 
situation and the immediate danger M'hich threatened, Fi-edcrickWilliam after 
much hesitation (he refused an extension of the country which was offeied to 
him) agreed to this proposal ; but he did so with the greatest reluctance—he 
had never before looked so melancholy. He had to surrender the coasts to 
the Swedes, to give up his alliances. Nevertheless, then^ was one censidera* 
tion which made this agreement acceptable. The feudal duties exacted by 
Sweden Mere not so mercilowsly definite as thosi^ formerly exacted by the 
Poles; certain other characteristics give this feudal agreement the appear- 
ane^e of an alliance; but the stupendous importance of the matter is signified 
in a moment of what may almost bo called universal historical meanlug; it 
rests on the common interests of the Germanic and Protestant powers in oppo¬ 
sition to the supremacy of tlie Poles. 

The common nature of their cause became all the more insistent when the 
fugitive king returned to awaken all national and religious feelings to the 
value of his aims, Charles Gustavus wiis not cutii'ely wrong when he said 
that if the Poles Mere to Min, Ixdh he and the elector were lost. In order to 
bind him permanently to his side, he offereii to make him archduke, even 
king of the best-situated palatinates, Miiich had for the most i>art been I'^uced 
to subjection. Tlio elector did not refuse this, beiauso in gi'eater Poland he 
thereby acquired that iudepeudeni'e which wius denied to him in Prussia. 
However the negotiations and intentions of those concerned might sbax>e them¬ 
selves at diffeixint momentvS the main I'esiilt m'us the common reaction against 
that great Catholic imwer which had formerly reigned in the north. Wal- 
deek, in oi)position to the otlier connoilloi's of the elector, continued a policy 
of Catholic supremacy. In this combination, which threatened a revival of 
the Polish and Catholic systeni to o\ orj>ower the alliance of Protestant and 
German forces, Bmndenburg, Prussiti, and Sweden joined arms in order to bid 
defiance to the Poles, wiio in the mean while had again taken their capital. 

Such is the historical significance of the three days’fight at Warsaw in 
which the Poles Meix^ defeated and disi>ersed. Since the Teutonic order had 
been overwhelmed by the Poles in the battle of Tanneuberg, the Poles had 
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maintamed the upper hand in German colonial territory on both sides of the 
Vistula; the first signs of the prevalence of au opposite tendency are to be 
observed, as we have shown, in the advanUiges maintained by Gustavos Adol¬ 
phus against the Poles. If Charles Gustavos now took up this contest, at fii'st 
with great success, which subsequently however l>ecame dubious again, it was 
of the greatest importance that the duke of PriLssia, who had now acquiml a 
supreme position of his own, sliould join the other side. It was from the 
very centre of the order that he gathered the nm>ssiiry ]K)wer and stiuiulius. 
The change in the times is apparent in the difference of the military organisa¬ 
tion: the knighthood had not been cjipable of withstanding the figlding forces 
of eastern Europe, which the king of Poland at that day gathei'cd round him; 
now, however, a diffei’ent military system had arisen, before the representa¬ 
tives of which the masses of undeveloped disorderly Polisli tnK:>ps were bound 
to fall back. The military organisation, under which tlio natives of the terri¬ 
tory belonging to the order joined forces with the fighting material of the Ger¬ 
man provinces, is the basis, no iong<u' of the Bnindenburg army alone, which 
numbered only a few regiments outside these, but also of the Brandouburg- 
Prussian army, i\s it was to exist henceforward. It is to bo regarded :i8 a 
markable ac'hievemeut that this army, which first stood its ground against the 
encroachments of Charles Gustavus, inflicted in alliance with him a crushing 
defeat on the Poles. Not only by the interchange of diplomacy but also by 
these master strokCvS was the independence of Prussia founded: it is the firat 
great military accomplislmieiit of the Braiuienburg-Prussiau army. Wliat a 
trifling r6le it liad played but a short time ago, when Swedish foices were 
united with a Protestant army! 

Frederick William stood now on an equal footing with the king of Sweden. 
True he. was his vassal, but only for one province, which was far from 
including the ix)wer that was Ids in virtue of the development of Germany. 
It is less important to consider to what degree he tliought at the beginning of 
these dlsturbauces to raise himscdf—to the rank of au independent sovereign 
princ^^—than to reflect that in fact he acquired an independent })ositiou: in 
virtue of his fighting power, he was actually an independent prince Ixffoni lie 
was so called. But the name was to l>c his, too, tis soon as the general circum¬ 
stances had reached the point of development which could lead to this end. 
The first decisive turn in the iiffaii's of the north was the attack of the Bus- 
sians on Sweden. For it was even more difficult for the Kuasians than for 
other powers to acquiesce in the Baltic^s liecoming definitely, so to speak, a 
Swe<lish lake; and at this moment their entry into Livonia did not hurt the 
Poles at all. It made little impression upon them that the (‘zar ev<*n brought 
himself to demand the feudal .suprema(».y over Prussia; they saw in him at 
once a new ally, and procccxled with renewed zeal to oiiposii tlie Hwe<les and 
the elector. 


THE TREATY OF LABIAU (ir>56 A.Dj 

Worried by the claim of three powers at once to suj>erior feudal lelations, 
and depending on none of these in his actual position, the electorduki^ mont 
xmtorally hit upon the thought of dispensing altogether with a subordinate 
relation of that kind; this object, however, could not be forthwith a(?com- 
plished in so far as the Poles were C/oncerned; for, since the liussians laid 
broken loose, they had again obtained the upper hand and made powerful ad¬ 
vances in West Prussia; they already held the king of Sweden to be a man 
defeated and abandoned. The Prussian estates had wished for au armistice at 
least; but the Poles refused it. They would enter into a definitive agreement 
with the elector only if he would return to the old feudal dependence; his 
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alliance with the Bwedes was r^arded by them as felony in the sense of the 
feudal law, to say nothing of the peculiar position which he occupied If the 
elector would not abandon this alliance and submit again to the supremacy of 
the Pol^ whom after all he liad defeated, there was nothing left for him but 
to continue an alliance with Charles Gustavus, and once more to face the 
Poles with all the might at his command. King Charles X, oppressed on all 
sides, saw his salvation in a renewed combination with Brandenburg, and so 
agreed to the proposals which the elector made to him in favour of the sover¬ 
eignty of his dukedom. The subject had already Ix'cu mooted before; the 
king had never wished to enter upon it: now, however, he saw himself com- 
I)eUed by his plight to do so. Tlie feudal relation enforced upon the elector 
had less significance for him now than formerly, iiiasmueh as his great plan 
was mined by the invasion of the llussians; his thoughts turned on peace 
with Kussia, and to effect this he reckoned upon the cx)-oi)eratioa of Brandeii- 
bui‘g. In the Treaty of Labiau (November lotii, 165()), he consented to aban¬ 
don the feudal connection and to substitute a league of alliance in its place. 


PfiUHSIAN ALLIANCE WITH SWEDEN 

This agreement has not a very i)rominent phice in the confusing whirl of 
episodes of which the times are composed; for the establislxment of Prussian 
political relations it is of high impoitauce for all ages: for not alone did the 
king leuounce all his own claims, but it was esbiblishedtluit Prussia should be 
made scjparato from Poland forever. The elector and his successors were never 
iigain to enter into a similar relationship with Poland or any other power: 
they were to l )0 supremo, absolute, and sovereign princes, and to enjoy all the 
rights of sovereign princes. Oruio iigain, the eUx’tor linked his fate with the 
decision of the war between Hweden and Poland, by which yet another wide 
prospect wjis opened iip U> him. Great Poland signified its desire to be under 
his protection henceforward. No hope seemeil to be too extravagant, for at 
this moment the Tmnsylvauian troops broke into Poland under Prince Bd- 
k6czy: It wjis m if the old Bethlen GAbor, who had once belonged to the 
Eui'opean coalition against Austria, had come to life again. Like Bethlen, 
George Ii&k6czy enteitHi Hungary as the chanipion of tlie Protestants—^as the 
restorer of this country’s old-tirne fretHlom; the products of his mines made 
him a rich nuui: he is known one of the gieatest opponents the order 
of the Jesuits has over had. A successful expedition of Transylvanians and 
Swedes would have exercised a crushing and retrogicssive effect upon Pohuid, 
as well as upon the stability of Austrian power. Brandenburg-Prussia also 
belonged to this combination at the time. 

Waldeik, wliose sole efforts were ahvays directed against the two imwers, 
Austria and Poland, accompanied (he king ou the expedition. All-embracing 
as were the expectations basted upon the campaign of 1667, the main results 
were of trifling signifloance. Certainly tlie alliance with Bdk6cj:y was con¬ 
cluded ; but it led to no decision, for the Poles evaded every serious attempt 
to bring about a meeting. BAk6czy w^as not so easily satisfied as people as¬ 
sumed; ho was not for the king, and still less for the elector: on the contrary, 
when Biwsc had been taken, he apjieaitHi to be very much inclined to con¬ 
clude an agreement with the Foies, esx>ecially as his country was threatened 
with a Tatar invasion; he offeree! King John Kasiiuir an alliance against 
Charles X, with w hom he came to loggerheads. Not only had the Poles noth¬ 
ing to fear from the alliance of Sweden and Transylvania, but it was of ser¬ 
vice to them in that Austria was thereby moved to make common cause with 
them; at the same time they found a new ally in Denmark* 
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THE TRIUMTIKATB 


Impatient to revenge tlie loss suffeixHl at tlie last i)ciic6, ainl encouraged by 
the hostile intentions evidenced agjiinst the Swedes in every direction by the 
agency of the hoiise of Austria and its iiiiiueuce, the Dimes rose to a fresh 
attack upon this power. The participation of lh3iuuark and Austria in the 
Polish affair may be regarded as the second great episoile iu this Avar. Charles 
Gustavus was compelled on the spot to turn his weapons from Poland to Den¬ 
mark; but he saw no misfortune in doing so. All over the world, people be¬ 
gan to regard him more and more as an object of fear; 


for it w^as not held to be probable that the Danes 
would offer any opposition. It was even thought ho 
would ac(|uire possession of the Sound, and Avould be 
put in a position to set new armies in the lield by 
raising duties so as to gain the masleiy over northern 
Europe; he was in league with Miizariu and with 
Cromwell. This triumvirate threatened the existing 
dynastic relations of Europe; an intention was formed 
of establishing in Germany an emperor who should 
not come from the house of Austria, to supply the new 
vacancy. The elector of Brandenburg was still re¬ 
garded as one of her allies; should they prevail, he 
might hope to retain Gi'eat Poland, and even to 
comiuer Silesia, But think of the consequences that 
might ensue from this! The king Avas far away—ho 
alreiuly saw himself exposed without aid to the hos¬ 
tilities of his enemies; under stress of this danger 
he had no scruples, abandoned as he Avas by the 
king, against abandoning his cause. It wiis impos¬ 
sible for him to suffer Denmark to be completely de¬ 
feated, or Sweden^s aspirations of supremacy in tlie 
Baltic (doubly oppress!A^e at this juncture) to be Fin¬ 
alised. Still less could he brook that France and 
Sweden should control the Gennaii throne. The great 
march of geneml politics and the iirosptM3ts to wliich 
they led drove him every day more and more on to 
the other side; it would naturally Ih 5 more agreeable 
to him to see the imperial authority continue unbroken 
ill the house of Austria than to raised to this 
dignity one of his opponents, even his neighbour in 
Jiilich and Berg, the count palatine of Neuburg who 
was the competitor next favoured. That Sweden 



should dominate Poland had eciually little interest 
for him, inasmuch as this power herself dispensed 
with his former dependence on her. All his present 
efforts were direct^ towards securing the recogni¬ 
tion of the independence of his dukedom from Po- 
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land and from the other powers. At no cost would 

he any longer remain involved in the unstable internal concerns of Poland: 
besides, who could guarantee that the czar or the emperor would not take 
possession of the Polish thronet What would becxnne of him then! The 
considerable aimy which he possessed in the field gave weight and effec¬ 
tiveness to his representations. Nobody did such justice to his ideas as the 
leadijQg men in states-general, esiiecially Jan de Witt, in other respects 
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an opponent of the house of Orange—which was so closely allied with 
Brandenburg—^but a man of sufficiently wide perceptions not to regard the 
great political issues from this point of view. The interests of his own re¬ 
public demanded the independence of the Prussian coastlands from Sweden 
as well as from Poland, in order to secure the safety of her trade in the Baltie 
and her connection with Bussia. 

Less determined was the declaration of the Danes ; at first they were op¬ 
posed to the whole suggestion—it would not be well regarded by the subjects 
in Pnissia, and in the future the protectorate of Poland would always put a 
certain check upon tlie elector; the points of grievance in the relations hith¬ 
erto subsisting might be redressed. The Brandenburg ambassador replied that 
Poland had abused her rights in an unbeamblo fashion, and made it impossi¬ 
ble to return to a subordinate relation which, once for all, with good reason, 
had been broken: the elector ol)served that he had loudered a service to Po¬ 
land; for it was owing to the resistance which at the beginning he otfereii to 
the Swedes, and which secured for him independence from them, that the 
Poles had been enabled to gather together and re-establish tJiemselves in some 
measure. By this means the Danes were emboldened to tender their good ser¬ 
vices to the elector. Without doubt the favourable view of this policy en¬ 
tertained by Lisola, the ambassador of the house of Austria, contributed 
much to its success; for this power everything dejyended on with¬ 

drawing the elector from the opposite vSide and from the alliance with an 
enemy. With the united co-opeialion of the allied powers, by which the 
Poles could hope to be defended from Sweden, it w^as brouglit about that the 
latter acquiesced iu the condition which the elector made for his concurrence. 


THE TREATY OF WEHLAU (1657 A.D.) 

After long negotiations, shrouded iu the deeiiCvSt secrecy, no suspicion of 
which reaeheil the ears of the French ambassador at the court, the Poles 
agreed at Wehlau on the 19th of Siqitember, 1657, that the elector, who on 
his part agreed to ally himstdf with them, should possess Prussia with its old 
boundaries, but witli the right of sujiremacy under lus absolute control and 
free from all burdens hitherto imposed upon it. Tlie agreement api)lied both 
to himself and to his male descendents. These were practically the same stipu¬ 
lations tis those accepted by the king of Sweden. But what a dift’erent signifi< 
cance it lu^qiiircd by being acquiesceil iu by the Poles! The Swedish feudal 
supremacy iuwi been imposed only latterly upon Prussia, while that of Poland 
was centuries old, and iiad l)eeu rinjognised by Europe as an unquestionable 
relation based upon constitutional law. At the personal meeting at Brombeig 
which took place between the king and the elector, who now withdrew to the 
marks, wo are confronted with an unexpected internal relation. Without 
doubt it was tlie work of the queen of Poland, Ludovica Gouzaga, and of the 
electress Luise: they were both peaceably intentioneil, and h^ come to an 
understanding with each other, A few points of minor importance had still 
to be settled heie, and new difficulties did not fail to arise; but the main ob¬ 
ject—the recognition of the sovei-oignty—was establislied by form of oath in 
the open air. Such was the consequence of the change in the relative position 
of the world-powers. The feudal dependency which, after severe defeat, bad 
been inflicted upon the mastei'S of the order, and had been recognis^ by the 
last of them [Albert of Brandenburg, 1490-1568], who secnlansed himself and 
the country, was again thrown off, after the Poles on their side had not only 
suffered defeats, but had also fallen into difficulties out of which they could 
be extricated only by this admissiou. The abolition of the feudal rel^on had 
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been demanded by the duke of Prussia, who might still have proved very for¬ 
midable, as he was at the head of a considerable anuy and in alliance with the 
most distinguished enemy; it was the price paid for his tmnsfeience from this 
enemy to the European poWei's, which had come to an agreement with the 
Pol^. Truly an achievement of far reaching historical significance! The 
g^t German colony in the east, which owed its foundation to the long con¬ 
tinued efforts of the German nation, wius thereby establislied in its original 
independence of the iieighbonriiig powei*s—at all events, in so far that it 
acknowledged the elector of Brandenburg, duke of i^iissia, as its head. For 
this prince himself, and for liLs house, what incalculable inclining lay in this 
achievement! In the midst of the large kingdoms which until now had im¬ 
posed their will upon them, and thwarted the development of a policy pecul¬ 
iar to their interest, the prince and his country now appear on an equal foot¬ 
ing, with equal rights, owing dependence to no one but themselves. It was 
the work of an able pilot who, in the political storm that rose around him, 
more than once changed his course and at last arrived safely in port. For the 
structure of the state, the value of what had been gained is imnieasunible, in 
that it freed the elector from all consideration for the political future of Po¬ 
land; henceforward lie could pui>me his own objects.^ 

Charles X, now attacked by bothilolland and Denmark, the latter of which 
had designs on Bremen and Verden, displayed indeed the most brilliant mili¬ 
tary qualities, drove the Danes from Holstein, Hidileswig, and Jutland, even 
traversed the frozen belt to Fiiuen, then by Langelaiul, Lmdand, and Falster 
to Zealand, and compelkHi his opponents to the niifavounible Peace of Roes- 
kilde (in Zealand) in ir)58; but when, immediately afterwards, he broke this 
peace and attempteil to conquer Denmark and C/opemhagen, Frederick Wil¬ 
liam, with auxiliaries, marched against him into Holstein and oven into Jut¬ 
land and Funen, where the troops of Bnuulenburg played a decisive part in 
the battle of Nyborg (1059), Charles X, relying on the assistance of France, 
was still unbent when, in February, 1000, he w^as overtaken by an early 
death. The regency which governed for his young son hastened to conclude at 
Oliva, a moiiasbu y near Dantzic, on the 3rd of May, 10()0, the [leace which had 
already been initiated. The Wehlau Treaty with Ikiland wiis confirmed and 
guaranteed by the great powers. Heu(x;forth, Frederick William was sov¬ 
ereign prince in Prussia. 


OPPOSITION OF THE ESTATES 

Now, for the first time, Frederick William might turn his attention to 
amalgamating into one state the different provinces over wdiicli he ruled. It 
was the estates of the various districts which set theiiiscdves against the unity 
of the state. By it their ‘liberty,that is the uimistraiued fnMMlom with 
which they held sway in their circles, was endangered. Instead of ruling by 
the aid of the sovereign estates, the elexdor attempted to do so by means of his 
officials, and he chose these officials not meredy frum the narrow districts in 
which they were to labour—he also took them from stranger.The as- 
tates vehemently opposed him; but their day had gone by. Only those in 
Oleves maintained their general position, after they had abandoned to the 
elector the right to raise and maintain troops in the (country and to appoint 
officials; the estates of Brandenburg and Pnissia lost this right almost entirely. 
The prerogatives of the estates in Biaudenburg were obsolete, Uieir administra¬ 
tion was clumsy, and since, thanks to the new' tax on commodities, the elector 
had little need of the grants of money from the estato, henceforth ho seldom 
called them together, until gradually they fell into obliviom 
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The straggle in PnwBia was more severe. The Prussian equates were ao- 
eustomed to a certain share in the government, and showed themselves ill-dis¬ 
posed towards the severe order and discipline of Brandenburg, The example 
of the unbridled freedom of the Polish estates had a denioralising effect upon 
them. They had from the first maintained in the facte of the Great Elector 
that Poland had not the i)Ower to hand over the so\'ereiguty to him without 
tlxeir acquic^sceuce; and they therefore i>ersisted in a defiant attitude towards 
him; the most eager party among them even entered into treacherous negotia* 
lions with Polaml, and Poland was not disinclined to utilise the insubordina¬ 
tion of the Prussian estates for her own ends. At the head of the elector’s 
opponents stood the Schbppenmeister of Kdnigslxu g, llieronymous Roth, and 
Colonel von Kalckstein. But when the elector ha(l failed to attain his object, 
either by mildness or by threats, he took his measures with an iron hand. 
Both was accused of high ticason and condemned to lifelong imprisonment 
(1662), during wliich he died unsubdued (1678). Kalckstein, who had ut- 
Uu*ed threats against the elector’s life, and had Ih^cu imprisoned, but after¬ 
wards paidoned, fled to Poland, in defiance of his pliglited word. In War¬ 
saw he gave hiiuHcflf out as a represeiitJitivo of the Prussian estates, and in 
their luuac and with vehement abuse of the elector demanded that Poland 
should resume her ancient rights. On this, Frederick William, through his 
ambiissador, caused him to be secretly seizecl and conveyed out of the town; 
when he W'as brought wrapped in carpet to Prussia, and his head struck off 
at Memel (1672). llcncofoilh, all resistance in the estates was broken, and 
Frederick William w^as absolute monarch in Inis own state. If iii this reckless 
method of procedure he resembled the type* of the age, Louis XIV, yet the 
diffei'euco iK^twcen the Prussian absolute rule aud the French lay in this: it 
served the state, but did not SiU^rifico it to its own vanity and selfishness; and 
thus it was a blessing to the state whose unity it founded and which it freed 
from petty infiiieucm 


WAR WITH FRANCE AND SWEDEN 

For tAvelve years Brandenburg enjoyed peace. It was not until 1672 that 
the Great Elector entered into the European struggle against Louis XFV, 
when, deaf to all enlicementvS and i>romises of money on the part of the con¬ 
queror, he wiis the first of all the princes to hasten to the assistance of Hol¬ 
land, whow value for the lilx^rty of Europe and the preservation of the Gospel 
he recognis(Ml ilampcred by the envy and disfavour of Austria, and attacked 
in Cleves and Westphalia by Louis XIV in full force, he found himself, iu 1673, 
under the uec^essity of concluding with France the Peace of Vossem (near 
Brussels); but when, in 1674, the German empire entered into the war, he 
was speedily agiiin on the Rhine, and this time with many moi^ troops than 
he was pledged to put into the field—twenty thousand men. Then Louis XIV, 
by means of his influence in Sweden, roused a now eiwmyiii the elector’s rear. 
In the winter of 1674, the Swecles from Hither Pomerania fell upon Further 
Pomerania aud Xeumark, as well as upon llkennark, Priegnitz, and Havel- 
lond. At first they btdiaved with modemtion, but soon went about plunder¬ 
ing, burning, and wasting, as iu the worst days of the Thirty Years’ War, 
and pi'epared to cross the Ellie and even to break into Altmark"itself. 

The elector ha<l gone into winter quarters on the Main. As soon as he was 
sufficiently prepared he staited with the army, soon left the hafantry, with 
the exception of a small, picked body, behind him, and appeared in Magde¬ 
burg on the 21st of June, 1675. Here he had the gates closed, that no news 
might piecede him, and rested two days. Then, with only six thoimand horse 
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and twelve Inuulred foot, forwarded on eart«, he hurried on. On the 25th lie 
tx)ok liatheuow, and thu8 divided tlio hostile army, whieh was posted from 
HaveU>erg to Brandenburg. The left wing of the Bwedes made hfiste to cross 
the Rhine, which forms the old boundary of Ilavelland and the countship of 
Buppin and leaves only a few fordable placoii. At one of tlnvse, near Fehr- 
belliu in the province of Beilin, a samly plateau full of tir woods, the elector 
compelled them to give battle, June 2Sth, IdTo. With 5,000 liorse, which 
alone had followed his lightning speed, and 15 cannon, he attacked the 
Swedes, 11,000 strong (4,000 on horseback, 7,000 on foot, and 88 cannon). 
At the very beginning lie cspiinl, witli the keen eye of a genmul, an unoccu¬ 
pied hill, W'hich commanded the battle-field; thither lie hastened with the 
oauuou. It was here that the fight was hottest; hero liis faithful horsemen 
had to cut out a way for the elector himself from the midvst of the fo<38 who 
surrounded him; hei-e liis miustcr of the horse, J^lmanuel Frolien, fell at his 
master’s side, and here the fate of tiie day was gloriously decided for the 
Brandenburgers. 

The young power Inul conquered the Swedes, whose warlike renown had 
subsisted unshaken since tliedays of Gustavns Adolphus; the elector had per¬ 
formed the most glorious task wliich can fall to the lot of a soldier—lie had 
freed his fatherland from fondgii violence. S<nen days later not a foe 
lemained on the soil of the mark. The empire now declared war airaiust 8we- 
deu, while Denmark, covetous of Bremen and Verden, whi(!h indeed were also 
Swedish, entered into an alliance with the Great Elector, as his contempora¬ 
ries alre^y called him. 

Thus supported, Frederick William proceeded to an attac'k on theGemoan 
provinces of Sweden. In 1676 almost all Pomerania, in 1677 Stettin, and in 
1678 Strfi^uud itself had been conquered. In order to bring the last-named 
town to surrender, the Brandenburg troops had been transported by Danish 
assistance to Riigen, being supported at the same time by the little fleet which 
the elector already had on the Baltic. Soon Gi’eifswald also fell. Not a foot 
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of Qoimm land now remaned to Sweden, Then, whilst Frederick WilBam 
himself was in Westphalia for the purpose of protecting Cleves against the 
advancing French, came the news that the Swedes had invaded Prussia from 
livonia (November, 1678). With all sx>eed, and in the bitterest winter 
weather, he set the army in Pomeiania in motion, journeyed thither himself, 
although he was ill, and in January, 1679, held at Marienwerder a muster of 
his troops, which were nine thousand strong. The Bwedejs were already in 
retreat. The elector had sledges collected from the whole neighbourhood, and 
on these he sent forward his infantry, hastened after the enemy, cut off his 
retreat by risking the direct way across the ice of the Frisches and the Kur- 
isches Haff, but overtook only the fragments of their dying army. Of sixteen 
thousand Swedes scarcely a tithe escaped the fearful cokl and the eager pur¬ 
suit of the Brandenbuig troops, w hich penetrated as far as the neighbourhood 
of Bigiu 

Thus the war hml been brought to an end in all quarters. But the elec¬ 
tor’s allies had already, independently of him, concluded a peace with Louis 
XIV (at Ninieguen). Envy had induced Austria to leave her ally in the 
lurch. The fear to which expression is so well given in the so-called ^^Stra- 
lendorf judgment’’ (Stralcndorf was imi>erial vice-chancellor in the days of 
John Sigismund)—It is to be feared that the Brandenburger will now be¬ 
come him whom the Ciilvinist and Lutheran mob yeurn for”—grew with every 
success of the Great Elector, and entirely governed the Ilabsbm’g policy. 
Thus left alone against Louis XIV, who immediately occiipi(Hl first Cleves, 
then JLirk and liavensberg, and laid siege to Minden, Frederick William 
could do nothing, and Ix)uis demanded the restoration of all that had been 
taken from Bw^en. Mournfully the elector at last acquiesced, uttering the 
wish that from him might descend the avengers who should repay the outrage 
to his faithful allies. In the Peace of St. Germain, in 1679, he gave back to 
the Swedes all the conquered country with the exception of the strip on the 
right bank of the Oder, and thus Sweden continued to preserve her German 
territories. 


THE GREAT ELECTOR AND AUSTRIA AND SPAIN 

In addition to tliis mortification tlie elector received another. In the year 
of his victory of Fehrl>ellin (1675), the ducjil house of Liegnitz, Brieg, and 
Wohlau had become extinct, and in accoithuiee w ith the old treaty of 1537 
tlu^ provinces also should have fallen to Bmndenburg. But Austria de- 
nuuided them for herseJf as Bohemian fiefs, and mandied into them without 
paying any heed to the legal claims of Brandenburg. It was openly said in 
Vienna, *‘It is not pleasing to the imperial majesty that a new Vandal empire 
should raise its on the Baltic.” More than this, the aid against the Turks 
several times offernl by the elector in the distress of Aiustria which now en¬ 
sued, was rejected because it w-as feared tliat the opportunity might be taken 
for a military occupation of those provinces. Full of anger with his allies, 
Frederick William diitjctly after the Peace of St. Germain had allied himself 
with Louis XIV—an unnatural relation which did not long subsist. Spain, 
w^hich still owed him a subsidy for the last war, he attacked by sea with his 
little fleet Even before the war, Frederick William, who well knew the im¬ 
portance of a naval force, had begun to create hinvself a fleet with the aid of 
Dutch shipbuilders; it then consisted of ten frigates which had already given 
the Swedes plenty of trouble. With this fleet he made prize of various mer¬ 
chant vessels, but, ou the other hand, it had failed to capture the plate fleet, 
which annually carried to Spain the treasures of the American mines, and the 
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dtips ot Brand^aburg, driven by storms and pressed by a superior enemy, had 
to seek refuge in a Portugese harbour. 

But when in the Turkish wars the empeTor had need of aid from Branden¬ 
burg in order that he might completely recover Hungary, he surrendered to 
the elector the circle of Schwiebus (in the cast of the province of Branden¬ 
burg) as an indemnity for the Silesian claims (1H86), and also resign^ to 1dm 
a claim he had on East Friesland, whereby Frederick William came into pos¬ 
session of Emden and Gretsyl as pledges. From here his slnps went out to 
his colonies, for as early as 1683 he oo/cupied a strip on the Gold Coast of 
Africa, and had there erected the fort Gross-Priedri(*hsburg ; In^sidcs this, ho 
had acquired from the Danes a port of tlie island of St. Thouuus in the West 
Indies. But these colonies, founded in unfavounible places and soon threat¬ 
ened by the jealousy of the Dutch, had no future, and were already aban¬ 
doned by his second successor in 1721. 


WORK AND CHARACTER OF THE GREAT ELECTOR 

Tlins Frederick William was ceaseleasly active, even where circumstances 
proved too strong for his small forcas. From Jx>nis XIV, who was cast in such 
a different mould, he soon again fell off. In 1685 Louis had abrogated the 
Edict of Nantiis, wdiich secured toleration to the llngucnots, and had oppressed 
them in every possible way, in order to lead them bacik to the Oatholic Church; 
for as he knew only one royal will, so he recognised only one faith in France. 
Far different was the Great Elector: ^‘Ile first calls in the healing word into 
the disputes of the church and demands a general amnesty for all three con¬ 
fessions.” IIow could he have lookeil with indifferent eyes on the necessiti^^ 
of his co-religionists in France! By his Potsdam I3dict he oi>ened his territo¬ 
ries to the fugitives, who brought their industry and skill with them. Ixniis 
was alretidy angered at this; but now the elector offered a helping hand to his 
wife’s nephew, William III of Orange, in the acquisition of the English 
throne, from which William, in collusion with the great nobles of England, 
was preparing to hurl his father-in-law, the Catholic James 11. Louis XIV, 
who kept James II in his pay and in subjection, drew^ from these transactions 
fresh hatred against Frederick William, who l>eque^ithed the execution of his 
plans, from which he w^as himself prevented by death, to his son, Frederick 
HI. 

The Great Elector stands forth as the only re^illy great ruler that Germany 
produced in the seventeenth century. It wjjs by him that the melancholy 
Peace of Westphalia was first rnjule to yield blessings to Germany. For when 
this peace dissolved the inii>erial form of government in Germany and made 
sovereign rulers of the princes, Frederick William was the first who in this 
cax>aeity laboured for the gooil of Prussia and Germany; to him Prussia owes 
it that the provincial distinctions vanished l>efore the sense of belonging to 
one state, so that every man, whether he were of Cloves or of Brandenburg, 
of Pomerania or of East Prussia, felt himself to l)e a member of one whole, 
and thus he built up for Gh^rmaiiy the new power which was to take the phice 
of the decaying empire. By means of the alliances which he concluded in and 
beyond Germany, he, with his insignificant forces, opposed the ovenvhelming 
power of Louis XIV, and was thus enabled to prevent the prepondemnoe of 
one realm in Euro];)e. He was the first who stood forth against lionis in 1672; 
the last to retire from the battle-field before him in 1670. Well-versed in the 
often faithless and violent statecraft of his time, he understood how to make 
his infinence felt on all occasiona He was no less great as a soldier; with 
slight materials he founded a great state. 
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Bat the herote figore of the Great Elector ehimges into that of the careful 
economist, when we consider his internal administration. Prudent and eco- 
immical, he strengthened the resouroes of his country, and although he put a 
^ere strain on the tax-paying forces of the population, yet their prosperity 
increased. For the cultivation of the soil, settlers w'ere attracted into the de¬ 
populated villages, «»pecially Dutch peasants, who might be regaitled as the 
b«t teachers for the marks. By the reception of the French refugees, whom 
his son subsequently installed as a regular colony in Berlin, he advanced in¬ 
dustry, which was still in its infancy. By means of a regular postal service, 
and especially by the constniction of roads and canals, he increased commu¬ 
nication and rendered it more easy. His principal work in this direction is 
the Friedrich-Wilhelms or MuJlrosto- canal, which united the Otler and the 
Spree .and, consequently, the Oder and the Elbe. And this man, whose mind 
embraced the greatest eoncei)tions, whose amliassadors and court apjieared on 

ceremonial occa.sions in all the dazzling 
splendour consonant with the eustom of the 
age, at home was simple, unpretending, 
bounjam, and childlike. In Potsdam he 
fished in the carp ponds, in the pleasure- 
grounds of Berlin he watered his tulip- 
bulbs, raised the first cauliflowers in the 
marks, and himself cairied home in cf^es 
the singing birds he had bought in the 
market. Though, iu$ a political character 
he, like Gnstavus Adol])hus, was not always 
free from reproach, in his home life he was 
full of a deep, genuine piety. In worthy, 
amiable fashion, he was seconded by the 
wife of his youth, Luise Henriette of 
Omnge; his second wife, Dorothea, also de¬ 
voted to him her careful solicitude. When 
he died (April 29th, 1G88) he left behind 
him in north Germany a political power 
which, though not cohesive, was still so con¬ 
siderable—greater tlian modern Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg, and Baden together—^that to 
be a kingdom it lacked only the name. 


Prussia Become.^ a Kingdom 

The Great Elector was succeeded by his 
son Frederick III. His father had rated his 
abilities as small, as even less than they 
were, and the two had not always been on 
the best of terms. Austria had contrived to 
use this disunion to the best advantage. In 
his distrust of his father, and because he 
Old oaBUAN Qatbwat regarded an adherence to Austria as abeo- 

lately necessary, the electoral prince had let 
himself be beguiled into promising Austria the restoration of the circle of 
Sohwiebus as soon as he should enter on his reign. In accordamie with this 
agreement, when he became elector he actually did give back the circle of 
^hwiebns (1695), but refused to make at the same time a formal resignation 
of the Silesian dukedoms, as was demanded of him. In his foreign poUey he 
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at first foUwed in the track of his great father. In accordance with tlie lat- 
ter^a Intention he supported William HI at his landing in England, and it was 
the troops of Brandenburg which conducted this consolidator of Englisli lib¬ 
erty and power to his palace of St. James. When Ijouis XIV began his third 
prwatory war, that of the Palatinate (1688), and the emperor Lipoid, occu¬ 
pied with the Turkish war, was at a loss how to defend the empire, Frederick 
m proved himself worthy of his father; and uniting Saxony, Hanover, and 
Hesse-Cassel in an alliance, like the Great Elec^tor in former days, he ap¬ 
peared in person on the Rhine and conducted the taking of Bonn, into which 
the French hiui thrown themselves. 

Like his predecessors, ho also cured for the enlargement of his state. But 
his most important achievement was the elevation of the electors of Branden¬ 
burg to be kings in Prussia, In this century of Louis XIV, an impulse 
towards splendour was, as Inis been aaid, manifested both at the greater and 
lesser courts, and to this no ruler was more susceptible than Frwlerick. It 
was only recently and, indeed, with Fi*ederick-s assistance, that William III 
of Orange and Frederick Augustus of Saxony had acquired kingly crowns, 
and the house of Hanover htul a prospect of Iwing raised to the English throne. 
Frederick dcsiml a similar splendour for his own conntvy, which, since the 
time of his father, whom Louis XIV is said to Jiave urged to make himself 
king, was alretidy equal in power to at least the leaser kingdoms of Europe. 
Circumstfinces were jiLst now pecniliarly favourable to this long-prepared and 
much-desired step. About the year 1700 Europe wfis shaken by two mighty 
wars. In the north, Russia under Peter the Great, Poland under Augustus 
IT, and Denmark under Frederick IV had concluded an alliance against the 
young, heroically minded Charles XII of 8weden, who, with the impetuous mil¬ 
itary spirit of his ancestors, anticipating his enemies in the so-calkHl Northern 
War( 1700-1721), rapidly humiliated one opponent after another. But in the 
south the w'ar of the Spanish Succession was preparing. The elector was 
therefore in the fortunate position of seeing hims^df the object of universal 
solicitation; and since Austria wjis especially zealous in her efforts to obtain 
his friendship and his lielp, Frederick seized the occasion to obtain, in 
exchange for the promise of supporting the emperor in the stnigglefor Hpain, 
the consent of Leopold to his own assumption of the royal title—not indeed in 
his German territories, as that schemed out of the question, but in his extra- 
German, sovereign province, Prussia. Prince Eugene, who was not well dis¬ 
posed towards the Pru&sians, did inde<Hl declare that the ministers who ad¬ 
vised his imperial majesty to accede to the assnmptioii of the royal crown of 
Prussia were worthy of the hangman, bjit in Vienna the momentary advan¬ 
tage prevailed. And so at Kdnigsberg, on the 18th of January, 1701, Fred¬ 
erick set the royal crown on tiie he^ds of hirn8<df and his consort in the midst 
of the most tremendous pomp, and henceforth styled himself Frederick I, 
king in Prussia. It wavS only from the future that this step received its sig- 
uificanoe. ^^It was,said Frederick the Great, ‘^as though by it he said to his 
successors, ‘ I have won for you a title; make yourselves worthy of it. I have 
laid a foundation for your greatness; you must complete the work.’ ” 

It was in accordance with the king’s temper to surround the kingly crown 
with royal magnificence. He made Berlin his capital, which was laid out ac¬ 
cording to the measure of the future. Schliiter’s splendid buildings rose— 
the royal castle, the arsenal, Charlottenburg; the long bridge was adorned 
with the statue of the Great Elector from the hand of the same artist-. The 
town was extended by a whole new quarter, the Priedriehsstadt, and the fine 
street ^^IJnter den Linden’’ came into existence. The king’s consort, the 
clever, accomplished Sophie Charlotte of Hanover, the friend of the great 
scholar Leibnits, vied with her husband in the encouragement of science and 
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Hit. The academy of science was founded in Berlin in 1711. Bat 
tions of immedmte benefit also came to life in Prussia; such was the Univer¬ 
sity of Halle (1694) b^ide which rose in the same place that pious work of 
Hermann Angmt Francke, the orphan asylum. In accordance with his 
father^fl grand conceptions, Frederick I also continued to permit religious 
liberty to pi^evail, and to l)e everywhere a protector of the Protestants. It 
must be confessed that in his love of display he forgot the old wise economy 
which had characterised almost all the llohenzollenis: the country groaned 
under a heavy prepare of taxation, and whilst until 1697 Brandenburg had 
owed much to Eberhard von Danckelmann, who hatl ingratitude for his re¬ 
ward, Frederick's finances, under the inlluence of the clever but light-minded 
Kolb von Warienburg, were brought to the veige of ruin. The kiiig^s last 
years were also clouded by sickness and other severe dispensations. Fortu¬ 
nately, he had in his son a successor who was master in those very depart¬ 
ments of finance and administration which the father had neglected. 


TifE Father of Frederick the Great 

Frederick William T (1713-1740) was the countei’part of his father: 
strictly simple, soldierly, economical, and devoted only to the practical, he 
disdained the splendour whicli was then held necessary for a prince. In op¬ 
position to the immorality whicli prevailed in almost all courts, he desired to 
l>e a good, strict, generous housefather both in his own fiunily and in his 
country; not fashionable French tmmpery and magnificence, but pious Ger¬ 
man morality sliould rule with him. In the mere force of character with 
wliicli he set himself in opposition to the tendency of hivS age Frederick Wil¬ 
liam I showed himself great.—greater still in the method and spirit in which 
he ordercKl the administnition of )us state. In 1723 he united all the different 
departments (supi’cme, finance, war, and demesne), into the General Direc¬ 
tory; like a great landowner he superintended everything himself; he incul¬ 
cated economy in everything. ^^Qindquid mdt^ vtehimenUn' mUt [whatever he 
desires he desiies intensely]; lie sees all, concerns himself with all; he is 
sterner than Charles XII and Czar Peter”—so ran the reports of the foreign 
ambassador at his court even in the early days of his government. Accoi*d- 
ing to a design of his own, he created a bureuncmey which, simple, severe, 
but conscientious, like the king himself, formed Urn system of wheels in the 
machinery of state administration in which Fmlcrick WiHiaiu^s great son 
himself found little to be altered. He simplified the judicial administration, 
stood forwanl for the rapid disposal of lawsuits, and imwie prepaiations to 
replace the ^‘Koman law which is confused and partly unsuitable to our own 
country,” by a special national code. Science, in so fiir as it was not, like 
medicine, directly useful, he did not promote; but, ou the other hand, he 
spared neither tituible nor expense to improve the Plication of the people. 
Each of bis subjects should be able to read tlie holy Scriptures, write what 
wirs required, and calculate. Thousands of village schools were opened, and 
the compulsory attendance which the king introduced furnished them with 
scholars. The foundation was laid for the regular system of popular instruc¬ 
tion in Pmssiiu 

III accordance with the views of his age, he sought to increase the industries 
and productiveness of his own country by strict exclusion and high taxation of 
foreign products. For instance, he forbade the wearing of garments made of 
fabrics which had not been prepared in the country, and with his family set 
a good example. He also improved agriculture, and, like his predecessors, 
Invited foreigners into his land—for example, many Bohemimis, who had been 
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compelled to leave their own country on account of religion; but he derived 
a peculiar advantage from the reception of seventeen thousand oitisens of 
S^zburg whom he settled in Bast Prussia, which had just been desolated by a 
frightful pest. Not as serfs, but as free peasants, they establislied themselves 
in the newly founded villages; the king was well aware “how noble a thing 
it is for subjects to glory in their liberty/’ But his endeavours to abolish the 
existing serfdom came to nothing, and he had to content himself with at least 
protecting the peasants from being expelle<i from their farms and from ex¬ 
treme oppression. 

What he accomplished, he accomplished in a consciousness of the suprem¬ 
acy of the royal will, which endured no opposition. The absoluh^ foim of 
government, as the Great Elector had established it, in coptinst to the dread¬ 
ful confusion of the estates, w^jus brought by him into full play; ho gave sta¬ 
bility (according to his own expression) 
to the sovereignty, and settled the crown 
firm “as a rock of bronze.” For relax¬ 
ation he had recoui-se to hunting, of 
which he was passionately fond, paint¬ 
ing, turning, and the unrestrained 8imx)lo 
evening society which is known by the 
name of the Tobacco College. Eager in 
his xiatriotism and terrible in his sudden 
bursts of anger, he juado many a one 
feel the weight of his S]>anish cane; but 
in hLs healthy mind he generally dis¬ 
cerned the just and useful, although lie 
w'as not wanting in singularities. In 
his dealing w ith foreign iiow^ers he had 
little success. He attached himself to 
Austria with a zeal directed by an in¬ 
tention to keex) faith ami by x^atriotism 
towards the empire, and here his tield- 
marshal Von Grnmbkow^ and the crafty 
Austrian ambassador Von Scckeudorf 
knew thoroughly well how' to direct him, 
so that his sense of lioiiour was often 
misused by the dix>lojiiatic arts of the 
time. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM I AND HIS ARMY 

His whole, often one-sided x>reference 
turned him to the army. His father, 

Frederick I, had also remained true to 
the example of the great founder of the 
state, in that he luwl unremittingly 
strengthened!, iinjiroved, and drilled the 
army. Prince Leox)okl of Deasjui, sur¬ 
viving in the poxnibir recollection under 
the name of the ^told Dess^uier,” was 
the king’s most faithful assistant in the gehman nohle, CAimyiKo Banner of 
X>erfecting of the army. Under his Town 

leadership the Prussians had rendered 

decisive assistance at the battles of Blenheim and Turin, and had first made 
the name of the new kingdom resi)€cted. Frederick William I lived and 
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moved in his soldiers. Indeed his preference for his ^^blue children^ and 
for ‘*long knaves,in his love for whom he forgot even his economy, was won- 
deiful ; but it was a very just idea that the little state could enforce its daims 
on the future only by means of a suiierior army. So he increased the army 
to eighty-three thousand men—a great parade for the little country, as many 
said mockingly; but later on, in his sou’s hands, this became the effectual 
means to the greatest ends. The Prussian officers, all appointed by the king 
himself, and treated by him as comrades, foniied a body of men who had not 
their equals for their devotion to their militai-y suijcriors, for ability, training, 
and capacity for sa(Tiflc€*. The nobility of the marks, hitherto so intractable, 
now, when educated in the kiiig’s cjjulet school and accustomed to a strict obe¬ 
dience, Ijecame the tirst prop of the army, and consequently of the state. The 
Pnissiaii Boldiei*s were looked upon as a pattern for Europe; Leopold of Des¬ 
sau, a military genius, iutroduct^d the bayonet, gave the infantry the disi>osi- 
tion in three members, which wasgeneniJly adopted, and esj)ecial]y accustomed 
them, by continuous drilling and by the use of the iron ramrod, to the greatest 
rapidity in loading and firing, and so made them troops of inestimable value 
in deciding a battle. The training indeed was barbarous, and necessarily so, 
for only the smaller Inilf of the army wjis composed of children of the country 
who were taken from the enlistment circles (cantons) scit apart for the differ¬ 
ent regiments; the majority were foreigners, collected from the countries of 
all princes. Only an iron discuplino could hold together this motley crowd, 
in which there w jis plenty of barbarism. 

Frederick William I did not often engage in war. When he came to the 
throne the war of the Spanish Successitui was just ending, and in the Peace of 
Utrecht to which In? acceded he received from the Orange inheritance a part 
of the duchy of Oelderland, Twice after this he made usi^ of his army. First 
it was against the Hwedes. Charles XIf had made a brilliant beginning to liis 
career in the NoHhern War; he had in particular made King Augustus II of 
Poland feci the weight of his anger, and had forced unlnippy Eaxouy to pay 
for thcambhion of her elector. la the year 170(> he had invaded Saxony, had 
fearfully hlc<l it, and liere iu the heart of Germany had forced from Augustus 
II the Peace of Altiunstadt (not far from T^ipsic). Incidentally, faithful to 
the exainide of his great predecessor Giisfavns Adolphus, ho interfei'ed 
powerfully and successfully in Iniialf of the heavily oppressc^l Protestants in 
Silesia and Austria. Thereupon he had i>lunged into tlic deserts of Bussia, 
had been Ix^aton at I^iltowa by Peter the (ireat (1709), and had then wasted 
five valuable years among the Turks, whilst his enemies, Kussia, Poland, and 
Denmark, attacked his country on all sides. Iii 1713, as Hither Pomerania 
w^as threatened by Bussia and Denmark, the Swedish n^gency in the absence 
of Charles Xir had itself reipiosted King Fmlerick William, as a neutral 
power, to occupy the country. But as the commandant at Stettin would not 
hand over the town without a special order from his king, Saxons and Bus- 
siaus had conquered it by force of arms; but had afterw^ards resigned it to 
Frederick William for 400,000 thalers, to defray war expenses. When 
finally Charles XII returned from the Turks (1714), he would hear nothing of 
this whole tninsaction, nor of the repayment of that sum. Frederick Wil¬ 
liam, therefoie, went over to the enemies of the Swedish king, though he 
had a high n^pect for him personally. In conjunction with the Danes he 
immediately besieged him in Stralsund and took the city. Charles himself 
esciiped with difficulty. Even before he met his end at the Norwegian border 
fortress of Fiederikshald, in 1718, the power of Sweden had fallen to pieces. 
The Prussians once more occupied Hither Pomerania, with Bilgen and Stnd- 
suud. 

George I, who since 1714 had been king of England, but was still in his 
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heart a far more ssealooa Hanoverian, bought for his hereditary torritories the 
Swedi^ districts of Bremen and Verden, whicli had been occupied by Den¬ 
mark and which he acquired permanently by the Peace of Stockholm in 1719* 
On the other hand Denmark obtained for herself the portion of Sclileswig- 
Holstein which belonged to the house of Holsteiu Gottorp, to which Charles 
XII was related by marriage.' In accordance with the Peace of Stockholm of 
1720, Hither Pomerania as far as the Pecno fell to Prussia; only the farthest 
point of the province, with Greifswald, Stralsund, and the island of Riigen 
(afterwards called New Pomeninia), still remained Swedish (finiil 1814). 
Frederick William especially I'ejoiced over the m'qiiisition of Stettin, for 
through this maritime city he had obtained a footing on the which would 
allow of participation in the commerce of the whole world. Thus, then, the 
one power which had intruded itself into the Thirty Yeai's’ War, was if not 
entirely expelled from German territory at least rendered harmless, and this 
had been accomplished chiefly by the Pruasiau arms. On the other hand, it 
was an undeniable fiict that under the bold rule of Peter the Great a decuied 
advance had been gained by Russia, who had received most of the Baltic prov¬ 
inces—Livonia, Esthonia, Karelia, and Ingermanland—resigned by Sweden in 
the Peace of Nystadt (1721); she was moreover already preparing the way for 
dominion in Courland: Russia wiis now a great power, and was acquiring in 
Sweden’s place a thi-eatening prepondemnee in the north of Europe. They 
were for the most part Germans—often mere desperate adventurers who, as 
generals and statesmen, assisted to found the new great state. 


THE WAE OF THE POLISH SUCCESSION (ITSa-lTST) A.D.) 

The second war in which Pre<Iorick William I engaged was the war of the 
Polish Succession (1733-1735; final peace not till 1738). After the death of 
Augustus II (1733), Cardiiuil Fleuiy, the minister of France, endeavoured to 
recover the Polish crown for the father-in-law of his young sovereign, Louis 
XV, Stanislaus Leszeynski, whom Charles XII had on a former oconsion caused 
to be elected king of Poland. The electoi'S of Mainz, Cologne, the Palatinate, 
and Bavaria were on his side. On the other hand, Austria and Russia sup¬ 
ported Frederick Augustus II of Baxony, the former on condition thatBaxony 
should recognise the Pragmatic Sanction, the latter with the proviso that 
Courland, hitherto a Polish fief, should bo handed over to Russia on the ex¬ 
tinction, then imminent, of the German ducal house of Kettler. A Russian 
army advanced on Dantzic, which at this time belonged to Poland, and com¬ 
pelled it to capitulate; later on tw^elve thousand men marched through Silesia, 
Bohemia, and Franconia, as far as the Rhine. Thus the new gi'eai power 
began to play a part on German soil. Once again the veteran Eugene of Sa¬ 
voy proceed^ to the upper Rhine with an army to which the Prussian king 
sent an auxiliary corps. His old opponent, Yillars, led the French. How¬ 
ever, no sanguinary encounter took place; France withdrew her demands: 
but Stauislaus Leszeynski received as compensation the duchy of Loiraine, 
which subsequently, at his death (1766), fell by virtue of the treaty to France. 
The young duke of Lorraine, Francis Stephen, who since 1736 had been the 
consort of the emperor’s daughter, Maria Theresa, was indemnified with Tus¬ 
cany* On her part France recognised the Pragmatic Sanction. Thus was 
Lorraine tom from the empire in the interests of the Austrian family. 

' The eldest sister of Charles XII had marriod Frederick IV of Schleswig-Holstein-Gottonj. 
8he died before her brother, leaving a son, Charles Frederick. On the dc*ath of Charles Xu, 
Charles Frederick’s claims to the Swetlish throne were set aside in favour of Charles XlPa 
youngs jdster, Ulriea Eleonora, who became queen of Sweden (1718). 
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King Prederiek William, who in this instance as on previous occasions had 
adhered faithfully to the emx>eror, and had shown more patriotism than any 
other prince, had previously been encouraged to hope for the acquisition of ths 
dnchy of Berg, soon to become vacant by the expected extinction of the pala¬ 
tine house of Neuburg. But the emperor obtained its preservation to the 
pidatine electorate and the palatine house of Sulzbach, which was next in suc- 
^ cession to the Palatinate, and at the end of the 

][ war Frederick William saw himself deceived in 

his hox)cs, nay, more, wilfully and insultingly 
passed over. Like the Great Elector he too hoped 
for an avenger, and looked for one in his son, the 
crown prince Frederick.® 


TllK KINO AND THE < ROWN PRINCE FREDERICK 

The king’s relations with his son at an earlier 
day luui lieen anything but cordial. Indeed, there 
is scarcely a mon*. singular chapter in history than 
the story of old Frederick William’s treatment of 
his ])rospectivo heir. At Iciist one of the tales 
that have found currency must be retold lieie; 
namely, the famous incident through which the 
life of a comrade of the x)rince wms sacrificed and 
the life of Frederick himself endangered. This 
incident will bring out in strong relief the dom- 
ineering, d(*sj)otic character of the king,—who 
nevertheless always acted, when not under stress 
of temi)6r, on what he conceived to l)e the dictates 
of conscience and a love of justice. It appeal's that 
Frederick William had so exaspc^rated his son that 
the future hereof theH<^veii Years’ War detennined 
to forieit his inheritance and escape secnily to 
England, when^, it w ju» rumoured, he intended to 
espimse Anne, the princess royal,® 

The greate>it circnmsi>ecti(>n had been used to 
conceal the correspondence w ith England; and in 
fact the lettei-s from London wei'e forwarded by a 
comiueixdal house in that city, under cover, to a magistrute held in high esteem, 
and a man the least calculated to meddle with political intrigues; but he had 
been assuml that the correspondence related pundy to private affairs and 
commercial subjects. The magistrate put the letters he received, and which 
;were addressed to a merchant at Berlin, into the post-office; the merchant 
opened his cover, and found enclosures to the address of one of the aides-de- 
camp of the prince, both of whom were also confidants and favourites. These 
last had nothing further to do but to take off a cover, and deliver the letters 
to their intended destination. The despatches from Berlin to London were 
forw’urded in an inverse order, so tliat the merchant at Berlin supposed these 
letters to relate to the iMH!uniary concerns of some of the young prince’s house¬ 
hold in Pranooiiia, and believed the correspondence to be pursued agre^ly 
to the advice of the magistrate of Nuremberg. 

The magistrate at length, however, conceived some uneasiness on the sub¬ 
ject, and b^same somewhat scrupulous: he w^as at a loss to imagine why two 
ooiniuercial houses should choose so circuitous a route for the discussion of 
fair and honourable proceedings, which for the most part must be supposed to 
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require deepateh. His scrnples soon became suspicions, next apprehensions, 
and at length ended in a brejich of trust He opened a i>acket that came from 
Berlin, and by a singular fatality it contained the plan for the prince’s e8t*ape, 
and the steps that had been taken to ensuio its succms. It would be difficult 
to describe the alarm of the merchant on finding himself implicated in so 
serious au affair. It appearecl to him that the most* effectual way of securing 
his own safety was to send the letter to the king of Prussia, acconipanied with 
the disclosure of all that had passed between luiustdf and the two commercial 
houses. 

Frederick William observed the most profound siH?recy respecting this dis* 
covery, but took effectual measures for seizing the prince at the moment of 
his escape. The king went once a year, on fixed days, into the provinces, for 
the purpose of reviewing his troopa During his journey into Westphalia, he 
slept one night with his suite in a small village a short league distant from the 
frontiers of Saxony. In this village the young prince and his attendants slept 
in a barn on some straw; and from this villjige he was to make his esc*ape, 
about midnight, in a cart that wm to come from Haixony and meet tliem at 
that time near a certain in a field. As on thest^ oce^isions it was customary 
for the king to set out early, he naturally went eai ly to be<l; and the fatigues 
of the day gave reason to hoi^-i that every eye would be closed by midnight. 
The prince accordingly left the barn while all around liim seemed i^rfectly 
quiet; even the sentinels made as if they did not percMUvohim; and he arrived 
without accident at (he fatal tree: but hero no cart appeared, different patrols 
having stopped and detained nearly half an hour the man who condueb^d it; 
and when it at length arrived, and the prince Wiis getting into it, the sjime 
patrols again nuuletheir appearance and stopped hiui. Fred<*riek, perceiving 
himself surrouiKled, lcane<l upon Ins hand against the tree, and sullevcd his Iver¬ 
son to be seized and conducted biu k to the village without pronouncing a sin¬ 
gle syllable. Froderi<*k William conducted his son to Ikulia jisastate prisoner, 
and had him confined in the pahice of the prince of Prussia, while Katie [one of 
his attendants] wjis thrown into a dungeon. Different cinaimstances con¬ 
vinced the king that his eldestdanglder was concerned in the intended escape; 
and he punished her by l>eating her with his stick, and kicking her so violently 
that she would have l>een precipitatol from the window to the pavement if her 
mother had not held her by the petticoats. 

Fretlerick William resolved that his son should perish on the sctiffold. 
^^Ile will always be a villain,” said lie, ^‘and I have three other sons of better 
qualities than he.” It was in this temper of mind that he ordered Ids minis¬ 
ters of state to put the prince on his trial. Tliis order was a source of infinite 
perplexity to the ministers, since they knew not what means to devise to save 
the heir to the throne. One of them found at Icfist a pretence tliat exemptfjd 
him from being one of the judges in this affair: ho represented to his majesty 
that, the prince being an officer, his crime was consequently j^gravated, and 
that he ought to be trie<l by a eouiuul of war; and the more since the empire 
in that case would have no right of iiitorfei’ence, the laws of the emjjire not 
extending to the discipline of the army. 

Frederick William, unable to reply to these suggestions, but irritated by 
the occurrence of obstacles and suspecting his ministers of the desire to defeat 
his purpose, told them they were a pa(?k of scoundrels; that he understood 
their project; but that, in despite of them, his son should suffer death, and 
that he ^ould have no difficulty in finding among his offleors men who were 
more attached to the true principles of the government. He accordingly ap¬ 
pointed a council of war, composed of a certain number of generals, undm* 
tJie preeideucy of the prince of Anhalt-Di^ssau, known by the name of Anhalt 
with the Mustache^ the same who is often mentioned in the wars of Freder^ 
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tok, and who in 1733 at the head of aix thousand ProsBians, succeeded in com- 
peUing the French to raise the siege of Turin. Frederick was tried at this 
tribunal; and, when sentence was about to be passed, the president, with his 
formidable mustaches, rose and declared that, on his honour and conscience, 
he, for his part, jHirceived no cause for passing sentence of death on the ac¬ 
cused i>riiic(?f, and that none among them had a right to pass such a sentence; 
then, drawing his sword, he swore he would cut off the eai*8 of any man who 
should differ from him in opinion. In this manner he collected the suffrages, 
and the prince was unanimously acquitted. Frederick William, rendered fu¬ 
rious by tliis decision, substituted another council of war, which consisted of 
men of timid and dmule tempers, who had no will but his own. 

Seckendorf now perceivt^I the prince’s fate to be inevitable, without immed¬ 
iate assistance; and ix^rsuaded himself that, having rendered one essential ser¬ 
vice to the house of Austria in preventing a dangerous alliance, he should 
render it a second of no smaller importance if in the name of that house he 
should save the future king of Prussia, and thus attach himself to his em¬ 
ployers by the bonds of aff'ectiou and gratitude. To this effect, be undertook 
to suppose orders w hich inul not luui time to reach him, and in the name and 
on the part of the emi>eroi demanded a private audience that Frederick Wil¬ 
liam did not dare refuse. In thisaudieuce he announced, in the name of chief 
of the empire, that it was to the empire itself Prince Frederick belonged, and 
tliat he in consequence made re<iui8ition of the maintenance of the rights and 
laws of tlie Germanic body: he insisted that the accused should have been 
delivered up, together with the official charges existing against him, to this 
body; and finally decluRHi that the person of his royal highness Ih-inco Fred¬ 
erick, heir to the throne of Prussia, was under the safeguard of the Germanic 
empire. This w^as a birrible stroke for Frederick William: ho dared not 
bring on himself tlie rescmtinent of all the states of the empire at once, and 
thus involve himself in a deslructive war. lie was, therefoi'e, obliged to 
yield, notAvithstanding his ferocious eholer and unrelenting temper. 

Tlio life of (he prince was saved, but he w^as still detained a state prisoner 
for an indefinite period. lie Inul l>eeu previously stripped of his uniform and 
dressed in a grey coat, such as is worn by the councillors of war. lu this at¬ 
tire he was conducted to the fortress of Kiistrin, in Pomerania.'^ 

Meantime Fmleriek William wius obliged to content himself with exacting 
what he calknl justice from a minor offender. The council had decieed that 
Katte sliould l>e imprisoned for two years (or, as some authorities say, for 
life); but the king overruled tliis finding, and imposed the death penalty. 
The curious monilising with wliich he accompanied this verdict is worth quot¬ 
ing, as throwing a striking side light on the character of the man. The shrewd 
commentary of Carlyle w ill appropriately finish the picture.^ 

Frederick William asserts, then: 


That Katte’a crime amountsi to high-treason {ertfMnlcmBm^festatu); that the rule is, jPVat 
et permt mvndua that, in brief, Katte’s doom is, and is hereby declared to be, 

i>eath. Death by the gallows and hot pincers is the usual doom of Traitors; but his Majesty will 
say in this case, Death by the swonl and headsman simply; certain circumstances moving the 
royal clemency to go so far, no farther. And the Court-Martial has straightway to apprise 
Katte of this same: and so doing, “ shall say. That his Majesty is sorry for Katte; but that it 
is better ho die than tliat justice depart out of the world.” 


(Wustorhausen, Ist Novemher, 1780.) 


FniEDiaCH WlLB£Llf. 


This [says Carlyle] is the iron doom of Katte; which no prayer or influ¬ 
ence of mortal will avail to alter,—lest justice depart out of the worI<i Katie’s 
Father is a Qenei'al of rank, C/ommandant of Kouigsberg at this moment; 
Katte’s Grandfather by the Mother’s side, old Fieldmarsbal Wartensleben^ is 
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a man in good favour with Prederioh Wilhelm, and of high esteem and mark 
In his country for half a century past But all this can effect nothing. Old 
Wartensleben thinks of the Daughter he lost; for happily Katte^s Mother 
is dead long since. Old Wartensleben writes to Fiederich Wilhelm; his 
mournful Letter, and Prederich Wilhelm’s mournful but inexorable answer, 
can be read in the Histories; but show only what we already know, 

Katte’s Mother, Fieldmarslial Wartensleben’s Daughter, died in 1706; 
leaving Katte only two years old. He is now twenty-six; very young for 
such grave issues; and his fate is certainly very hard. " Poor young soul, he 
did not resist farther, or quarrel with the inevitable and inexorable. Ho lis¬ 
tened to Chaplain Muller of the Geus-d’Armes; admilteil x)rofoiindly, after his 
fashion, that the gimt God was just, and the poor Katte sinful, foolish, only 
to be saved by miracle of mercy; and piously prei)ared liimself to die on these 
terms. There are three Lettei'S of his to his Grandfather, which can still l>e 
read, one of them in Wilhelminu’s Book, the sound of it like that of dirges 
borne on the wind. Wilhelmina evidently pities Katte very tenderly; in her 
heart she has a fine royal-maiden kind of feeling to the poor youth. He did 
heartily repent and submit; left with Chai)lain Muller a of pious cou- 

sideratious, admoniwShiiig the Prince to submit. Thase are Katte’s last em¬ 
ployments in his prison at Berlin, after sentence had gone forth. 


OARI.YLE DESCRIBES KATTE’S END (NOVEMBER 6th, 1780) 

On Sunday evening, fith November, it is intimated to him, unexpectedly at 
tlie moment, that liehas to go toCustrin, and theie die;—carriage now waiting 
at the gate. Katte masteis the sudden flurry; signifies that all is ready, then; 
and so, under charge of his old Major and two brother Ofiicers, w ho, and 
Chaplain Muller, are in the carrijige with him, a troop of his own old Cavalry 
Eegiment escorting, he leaves Jkirlin (rather on sudden summons); drives all 
night, towards Ciistrin aii<i immediate death. Words of sympathy were not 
wanting, to which Katte answered cheerily; grim faces wore a cloud of sor¬ 
row for the poor youth that night. Chaplain Miiller’s exhortations were fer¬ 
vent and continual; and, from time to time, there w^ere heard, hoarsely melo¬ 
dious through ilie damp darkness and the noise of wheels, snatches of 
^‘devotional singing,’’ Icil by Miiller. 

It was in the grey of the winter morning, 6th Noveml)er 1730, that Katte 
arx'ived in Ciistrin Garrison. He took kind leave of Major and men: Adieu, 
my brothers; good l>e with you evermore 1—And, about nine o’clock, be is on 
the road towards the liainpart of the (^jistle, where a scaflold stands. Katte 
wore, by order, a brown dress exactly like the Prince’s; the Prince is already 
brought down into a lower room, to see KatU^. as he pjisses (to‘‘see Katte 
die,” had l)een the royal order; but they smuggled that into alieyanee); and 
Katte knows he shall see him. Faithful Miiller was in the death-car along 
with Katte; and he had adjoined to himself one Besserer, the Chaplain of the 
Garrison, in this sad function, since arriving. Here is a glimpse from Bes¬ 
serer, which w^e may take as better than nothing; 

“His (Katte’s) eyes were mostly directed to God; and we (Miiller and I), 
on our part, strove to hold his heart up heavenwards, by presenting the exam¬ 
ples of those who had died in the Lord,—as of God’s Bon himself, and Ste¬ 
phen, and the Thief on the Cross,—till, under such discoursing, we approached 
the Castle. Here, after long wistful looking about, he did get sight of his be¬ 
loved Jonathan, “Eoyal Highness the Crown-Prince,” at a window in the cas¬ 
tle; from whom he^ with the politest and most tender expression, spoken in 
French, took leave, with no little emotion of sorrow.” 
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Pjpesddent Munchow and the Commandant were with the Prince; whose 
emotiona one may fancy, but not describe. Seldom did any Prince or man 
stand in such a predicament Vain to say, and again say: In the name of 
God, I ask you, ship the execution till I write to the Kiiig!^' Impossible 
that; as easily stop the course of the stars. And so here Katte comes; cheer¬ 
ful loyalty still beaming on his face, death now nigh. Fardonnez-moi^ mum 
cher Katie I ” cried Frederich in a tone: Pardon me, dear Katte; O, that this 
should be what I have done for you! ”—“ Death is sweet for a prince I love so 
well,” said Katte, Im mort ed donee pour un m aimable Prime and fared on,— 
round some angle of the Fortress, it ax)peur8; notin sight of Frederich; who 
sank into a faint, and had seen his last glimiise of Katte in this world. 

The iKKly lay all day upon the scaffold, by royal order; and w’as buried at 
night obscurely in coinmou churchyard; frieinls, in silence, took mark of the 
placid against better times,—and Katte’s dust now lies elsewhere, among that 
of his own kindre<l. 

^^Never wjis such a transaction iKffore or since, in Modern History,” cries 
the angry reader: cruel, like the grinding (»f human hearts under millstones, 
like—” Or indeed like the doings of the gods, which arc cruel, though not 
that alone 


KKCONCILIATION; THE KNH OF FUEDERICK WILLIAM 

Frederick wjis for a time kept under stric»t watch, but gradually this was 
relaxed, and ultimately the prince was releaseil, and father and sou were fully 
reconciled.« 

The marriage of Prt^derick in a short time succeeded his lil)eratiou; his 
sister, the dueheas of Brunswick, by dint of rt-asoning, and the most alfec- 
tionate entreaty, having at length prev^ailed on him to gmtify the king in a 
favourite project. He accordingly espoused Elizabeth Christina, daughter 
to Duke Ferdinand Albert, of Brunswick WolfenbiitUd/* The marriage was 
entered into much against the inclinations of the j)rinee, and it brought noth¬ 
ing but unhappiness to the future king. But the domineering father had 
had his way.^‘ 

When, "broken in his powerful physical and mental foices, Frederick Wil¬ 
liam duHl, on the 31st of May, 1740, he left his heir an eflicient army of 83,000 
men, a state treasure (not counting uncoined silver) of 0,000,000 timlers, luid 
astab^of some 2,250,000 inhabitants. Frederick William Inid brought the 
revenues of the state from 3,500,000 to 7,000,000 thalci-s. Berlin had at this 
time about 100,000 inhabitants.« 







CHAPTER HI. 

THE EARLY YEARS OF FREDERICK J1 

[1740*1750 A.D.] 

At tho death of Frederick Williaia I in May, 1740, Frederick was only 
twenty-eight years of age; his esseiilialIy active mind, excited still more by 
incessant appliwition to the sciences, and by consbiut communication with 
leiirned men, was adapleil for the most profound subjects of research. The 
study of history had transported his thoughts far Is^yond the narrow confines 
of his own times, and liad instilled within him tin; most elevated idejis of the 
dignity of kings, of which his first ac4s as sovereign gave imim^diate evidence. 
It was soon shown that he was resolved to 1x5 his own ruler; his activity in the 
administration of affairs, the attention he devote<l to all subjects, from those 
of the most grave impoit down to tliose of the most trivial nature, his 8ac5riri(‘e 
of rest and pletisure, the strict distribution of his hours, so that not one should 
be lost in inactivity—all this excited the greatest astonishment in those of his 
court, who had never heard of, or Ijeeu accustomed to witness their sovereigns 
imposing upon themselves so many sacrifices for the government of their domin¬ 
ions. The extraordinary effect tlius produceil is very aptly de8<3ri^d by a 
resident ambassador when writing to his own court. In order to give you a 
correct idea of the new reign,” he says, ‘Mt is only necessary to state that the 
king positively does all the work himself, whilst his prime minister has noth¬ 
ing to do but to issue forth immediately from the cabinet the commands he 
xeoeivei^ without ever being consulted upon the subject. Unfortunately, 
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there is not one at the king’s court who possesses his confidence, and of whose 
infinence one might avail oneself in order to follow up with success the neces¬ 
sary preliminaries; consequently, an ambassador is more embarrassed here 
than at any other court’’ In truth, the policy introduced by France into 
Burojic, which consisted in envenoming all relations of sovereigns between 
each other, by employing every art of cunning and espionage in order to dis¬ 
cover the projects of foreign courts, even l3efore they had been matt^ed by 
those courts themselves, could not be brought to bear j^inst Frederick II; 
for he weighed over every plan within the silence of his own breast, and it 
was only in the moment of its execution that his resolution was made known. 


OARI.YLE ON THE OPENING OF FKEHERICK’h REIGN 

The idea of building up the Academy of Sciences to its pristine height, or 
far higher, is evidently one of lhase that have long lain in the Crown Prince’s 
mind, eager to rmlise themselves. Immortal Wolf, exile<l but safe at Marburg, 
and refusing to return in Friedrich Wilhelm’s time, had lately dedicated a 
Book to the Crown Prince; indicating that i>erhaps, under a new Eeign, he 
might be more persuadable. Frederick makes haste to persuade; instructs 
the proper person, Reverend Herr Reiiibeok, Head of the Consistorium at 
Berlin, to write and negot iate. All reasonable conditions shall be granted ” 
the immortal Wolf,—and Frederick adds with his own liand as Postscript: 

‘‘I request you \ihn] to use all dili¬ 
gence about Wolf. 

‘‘A mail that scH^.ks truth and loves 
it, must l>e reckoned precious in any 
human society; and I think you will 
make a conquest in the realm of truth 
if you persuade Wolf hither again.” 

This is of date June 6th: not yet 
a week since Fi'edoriok came to be 
King, Tlie Reinbeck-Wolf negotia¬ 
tion which ensued can be read in 
Busching by the curious. It repre¬ 
sents to us a creaky, thrifty, long¬ 
headed old Herr Professor, in no 
haste to quit Marburg except for 
something better: obliged to wear 
woollen i^oes and leggings”; ^*bad 
at mounting stairs”; and otherwise 
needing soft timtment Willing, 
though with caution, to work at an 
Academy of Sciences;—but dubious 
if the Fi-euch iu‘e so admirable as they 
seem to themselves in such ojieratioiis. Veteran Wolf, one dimly begins to 
learn, could himself build a German Academy of Sciences, to some pur¬ 
pose, if encouraged. This latter was probably the stone of stumbling in that 
direction. Veteran Wolf did not get to be President in the new Academy of 
Sciences; but was brought back, streets all in triumph,” to his old place at 
Halle; and there, with little other work that was heard of, but we hope in 
W4um shoes and without much mounting of stairs, he lived peaceably victo¬ 
rious the letst of his days. 

Frederick’s thoughts are not of a German home-built Academy, but of a 
French one: and for this he already kuows a builder; has silently had Mm 
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In hiB ey<^ these two years jyai^,—Voltaii'e giving hint, in a Ldter. Builder 
shall be that sublime Maupertuis; scientific lion of Paris, ever since his feat 
in the Polar regions, and the charming Karrative he gave of it* What a 
feat, what a book! exclaimed the Parisian cultivated circles, male and female, 
on that occasion; and Maupertuis, with plenty of bluster in him carefully sup¬ 
pressed, assents in a grandly modest way. llis Portraits in the Print- 
shops ever since; one very singular Portrait, just coming out (at which thei'e is 
some laughing): a coarse-featured, blusterous, rather triiimphaut-looking man, 
blusterous, though finely complacent for the nonce; in copious dressing-gown 
and fur cap; comfortably squeezing the Ejirth and her meridians Hat (as if he 
had done it), with his left hand; and with tlie other, and its outstretched 
finger, asking mankind, Are not you aware, then ? “ Are not we! ” answers 

Voltaire by and by, with endless wjiggeries upon him, though at present so 
reverent* Frederick, iu these same days, writes this Autograph; which who 
of men of lions could resist! 


To MoNSiEun DE Maupertuis at Paris: 

[No (late:—datrablo June, 1740.] 

My heart and niy inclination excited in me, from the moment 1 mounted thci throne, the 
desire of having you licrc, that you might put our lierlin Ac ademy into the shape you alone 
are capable of giving it. Conu} tlu‘n, come and insert into this wild onil)tree the graft of the 
Sciences, that it may bear fruit. You have shown tiie Figure of the Earth to mankind; show 
also to a King how sweet it is to possess such a man as you. 

Monsieur do Maupertuis,— Voire trUniffettionne^ 

FiiEDfauic. 

This Ixjtter,—how could Maupertuis xirevent some siccident in such a case! 
—got into the Newspapers; glorious for Fmlerick, glorious for Mauxuntuis; 
and raised matters to a still lUgher pitch* Maux>ertuis is on the rotid, tuid we 
shall see him before long. 


And Every One shall get to Heaven in his onm Way 

Here is another little fact which had immense^ renown at home and abroad, 
in those summer months and long afUu wards. 

June 22nd, 1740, the (hMiche Departemrnt (Board of Religion, we may 
term it) reports that the Roman-Catholic Bchools, which have been in use 
these eight years x^astf for children of soldiers belonging to that x)ersaasion, 
^^are, esx)ecially in l^rlin, perverted directly in the teeth of Royal Ordinance, 
1732, to seducing Protestants into Catholicism annexed, or mwly for an¬ 
nexing, ^Ms the sx)ecificlieport of Fiscal-Ceiieral to this efl’ect^\*—upon which, 
what would it please his Majesty to direct us to do! 

His Majesty writo on the margin these words, rough and ready, which we 
give with all their grammatical blotches on ihciii ; indicating a mind made up 
on one subject, which was much more dubious then, to most other minds, 
than it now is: 

^^Die Religionen Musen [mmsen] oUe TolU:rhi [tolerirf] xcerden und Mus 
der Fiscal nuhr [nur] das Auge darauf hal)€n^ das [doss] keim der andern 
iArug Tube \^Abbru€h thueli [dmn'] hier rnus [iriuss] ein jeder nmh seiner 
Fassan Selich ^Fagon selig^ werdend^ 

Which in English might run as follows: 

^*^A11 Religions must to tolerated [Tollerated], and the Fiscal must have an 
63ratihat none of them make unjust encroachment on the other; for in this 
Obimtry every man most get to Heaven iu his own way.'^ 
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Wottderfttl wordb^; precioixB to the then leading spirited and which (the 
speUing and grammar l^ing mended) flew abroad over all the world; the en^ 
listened I^iWic everywhere answering hie Majeety, once more, with its loudest 
^^Bmvisaimo^' on this occasion. With whiit enthusiasm of admiring wonder, 
it is now difficult to fancy, after the lapse of sixscore years. And indeed, in 
regard to all these worthy acts of Human Improvement which we are now 
concenied with, account should l)e held (were it possible) on Frederick's be¬ 
half, how extremely original, and bright with the splendour of new gold, they 
then wei*e; and how extremely they are fallen dim, by geneml circulation, 
since that. Account should be held; and yet it is not possible, no human 
imagination is adequate to it, in the times we are novr got into. 

IVce Prass, and Newspapers the best Instructors 

Toleration, in Frederic^k’s spiritual circiimstancea, was perhaps no great 
feat to Frederick; but what <iu‘ reader hardly expected of him was Freedom 
of the Pi’ess, or an attemi)t that way. From England, from Holland, Fried¬ 
rich had heard of Free Press, of Newspapers the best Instructors: it is a fact 
that he hastens to plant a sc'cd of that kind at Herlin; sets about it ^^on the 
second day of his reign, so eager is he. Berlin had already some meagre 
Intelligenz-BUitt (WtM^kly or Thrice-Weekly Advertiser), perhaps two; but it 
is real Newspaper, frondent with genial leafy speculation, and food for the 
mind, that Frederi(*k is intent ui)Ou: a ‘^Literary-Political Newspaper,'^ or 
wore it even two Newspapers, one French, oneGt^rman; and he rai)idly makes 
the arrangements for it; despatehes Jordan, on the sc'cond day, to seek some 
fit Frenchman. Arrangements are soon made; a J^ookselling Jhinter, Haude, 
Bookseller onee to the Prince-Royal, is encouraged to proceed witli the im¬ 
proved German article, Mercury or whatever they called it ; vapid Formey, a 
facile pen, but not a forcible, is the Editor sought out by Jordan for the 
Preneh one. And, in sliort, N(». 1 of Formey shows its^df in })rint within a 
month; and Haude and he, Haude picking up some grand Editor in Hamburg, 
do their best for the instruction of mankind. 

In not many months, Formey, a facile and learned but rather vapid gentle¬ 
man, domitted or was dismissed ; and the Journals coalesced into one, or split 
into two again; and w^ent I know^ not Avhat roiul, or roads in time coming,— 
none that led to results worth naming. Freedom of t he PrCv^s, in the case of 
these Journals wim never violatcnl, nor was any iiecd for violating it. Gen¬ 
eral Fix>ed()in of the Pirns Fniderick did not grant, in any quite Official or 
vSteady way; but in pnictice, under him, it always had a kiiulof real existence, 
though a fluctuating, ambiguous one. And w^e have to note, through Freder¬ 
ick's whole reign, a marked disinclination to concern himself with Censor¬ 
ship, or tlie shackling of meu^s poor tongues and pens; nothing but some offi¬ 
cious I'eport that there w^jis offence t o Foreign Courts, or the chance of offence, 
in a poor man’s pamphlet, could induce Frederick to interfei'o wdth him or it, 
—and iudt^ed his interferonce wjis generally against his Ministers for having 
wrong informed him and in favour of the poor Pamphleteer api>ealing at the 
fountain-head. To the end of his life, disgusting Satires against him, Vie 
lNiv(e by Voltaire, du Roi de Preimey and still worse Lies and Non¬ 

sense, were freely sold at Berlin, and even borc^ to l>e printed thei'c, Freder¬ 
ick saying nothing, caring nothing. He has bctui known to burn Pamphlets 
publicly,—one Pamphlet wo sliall oui'selves see on fire yet:—but it was with¬ 
out the least hatred to them, and for official reovsons merely. To the last he 
would answer his reporting Ministers, “ La presse est tibre (Free press, you must 
consider) I —^grandly reluctant to metldle w ith the press, or go down upon the 
dogs barking at his door. Those ill effects of Free Press (first stage of the ill 
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effects) he endured in this mauuer; but the good effects seem to have fallen 
below his expectation. Frederick's enthusiasm for fi*eedom of the press, 
prompt enough, as we see, never rose to the extreme pitch, and it ratiter sank 
than increased as he continued his ex^Hn’icncos of men and things. This of 
Formey and the two Newspapers was the only expims attempt he made in 
that direction; and it proved a rather disiippoiniing one. The two New^spa- 
pers went their way thenceforth, Frederick sometimes making use of them for 
small purposes, once or twice wTiting an article himself of wildly quizzical 
nature, perhaps to be noticed by us when the time comes; but are otherwise, 
except for chronological purposes, of the last degree of insignificance to gods 
or men. 

Freedom of the Press,siiys my melancholic Friend, ‘‘is a noble thing; 
and ill certain Nations, at certain ejHHdis, producer glorious effe(‘ts, —cUieliy 
in the revolutionary line, where that lias grown indispensjihle. Freedom of 
the Press, is possible, where everybody disjxpproves the least abuse of it; where 
the “CensorshipJis it were, exercised by all in the world. When the 
world (as, even in the freest countries, it almost irresistibly tends to become), 
is no longer in a case to exercise that salutary function, .and csinnot keep down 
loud unw'ise speiiking, loud unwise persuasion, and rebuke it into silence 
whenever printed, Freedom of the Press will not answer very long, among 
sane creatures and iudeeil, in Nations not in an exceptional case, it liecomes 
impossible ain.azingly soon! — 

All these are phenomena of Frederick’s fii'st w'cek. Let these suffice as 
sample, in that first kind. Splendid indications surely; and shot forth in 
swift enough succession, Hash follow ing Hash, upon an attentive w^orld. Be¬ 
tokening, shall we say, wiiat internal sea of splendour, struggling to disclose 
itself, probably lies in this young King, and how high his hopes go for man¬ 
kind and himself! Yes, surely:—and introducing, we remark withal, the 
“New Era,of Pbilanthrox)y, Enlightenment and so much else; with French 
Bevolution, and a “ world w’ell suicided ’’ hanging in the rear! ClCiarly enough, 
to this young ardent Frederi(ik, foremost man of his Time, and capable of 
doing its inarticulate or dumb aspirings, iKdongs that questionable honour; 
and a very singular one it would have muned to Fmlerick, had he lived to see 
what it meiint. 

Frederick’s rajudity and activity, in the first months of his reign, were 
wonderful to mankind; as imlecd, tlirough life ho continued to be a most 
rapid and active King. He Hies about; mustering Troo])8, Ministerial Boards, 
Xrassing Edicts, inspecting, accepting Homages of J^rovinces:—decides and 
does, every day that passers, an amazing number of things. Writes many I^et- 
ters too; finds moments even for some verses; and occasionally draws a 
snatch of melody from his flute. 


THE KUUOPEAN SITUATION AS FKEDERIOK SAW IT 

At that time the l>elief in a systmu of balance, as inculcated by William III 
of Orange, was still uppermost in people’s minds, and fully prevailed in the 
conventions adhered to by the diplomatic world: namely, that the per^e of 
EuTOiie and the security of the different kingdoms rested on the recognition of 
Prance and Austria as the two great continental kingdoms, w hilst tlic two sea 
powers, England and Holland, by inclining first to one, then to the other, 
maintained the balance. Frederick II rejected this view as now completely 
unsound; he discerned the true state of the powers, and evolved a very differ¬ 
ent system. 

<^The two chief powers, said he, “aro Prance and England. I give 
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France tbe first place, becanee within herself she has almost all the elements 
of power in the highest degree; she is superior to all others by reason of the 
number of her soldiers, and of the inexhaustible resources which she has at 
command through the clever handling of the finances, through her commerce 
and the opulence of her private citizens. England is perhaps even richer, has 
an infinitely larger commerce, has a greater naval power; but the insular 
position, which serves her for protection, is at the same time a hindrance to 
her influence on the outer world, and her jKjpulation hardly reache»s the half 
of the popnlation of Prance. Both powers are contending for the position 
of universal arbitrator. France seeks conquest and supreniac'.y, to be law giver 
to the nations. England 8ei3ks not conqtiests, but, by ever-increasing trade, 
to stifle other nations, to monopolize tlie traflic of the world, and to use the 
treasures so acquired as instruments for her ambition. Fnince seeks to sub¬ 
due, through force of aims, England by bril>ery and gold to purchase slaves. 
England,” he adds, “has not yet the rank which she means to claim among 
the powers.” 

Bi^sides these two—the only great powers, because they alone are able to 
follow an independent policy—are four othei-s, who, its the king says, are 
fairly equal among themselves, but who are to a certain extent dependent on 
the first two: Hpain, flolland, Austria, Prussia. Ue explains in what way, 
and for what reason each of these can move iiidei>endently only to a limits 
degree. 

Of Austria, he SJiys: “It is stronger in population than Spain and Hol¬ 
land; but w^eaker than they through its faulty finances, and takes a lower 
place than cither because it has no navy. By dint of taxes and loans it can 
raise the means for a few campaigns; but then again, suddenly breathless and 
exhausted in the midst of battle, it requires foreign supplies to enable it to 
mobilise its forces, and so btH'omes <leix>ii<h‘nt. Pamdoxical though it seems, 
Austria will hold its own longer in warfaie if waged in its own tc'rritory, 
because while on the defensive strength may be deriveci from the invading 
army, but it is not possible without actual cash to carry war into an enemy’s 
country. Enmity betw^eem the house of Austria and the Tk)nrbon8 is peren¬ 
nial, b^ause the finest conquests of the Bourbons have Ihjcu x>rovinces lorn 
from Austria, because France works unceasingly for the humiliation of the 
Austrian house, and IxH’ause France upholds the Germans in their stand for 
freedom against the emperor, so long as they are not strong enough to take 
the emperor’s crown for themselves.” 

The clianioterisjition of Prussia is no less remarkable: “Prussia is le^ for¬ 
midable than the Austrian house, but strong enough to sustain alone the cost 
of a wvar tliat is not too heavy and does not hist too long. The extension and 
Intei'section of its territory multiply its neiglibours innumerably. Its policy 
in finance and trade i>ermits it to use a situation and, if promptly handled, to 
snatch advantage from opportunity; but wisdom should counsel it to beware 
of becoming too deeply involved. On account of its numerous neighbours 
and the scattered nature of its possessions, Prussia cannot act except allied 
with Prance or England.” 

Then the others are represented as powers of the third rank, who cannot 
take action without the aid of foreign subsidy. Tliey are, says the king, as it 
were machines, which Prance and England set in motion when they have need 
of them. He then continues: “It appears from this sur\^ey, that the two 
chief rdles in the drama of European politics will be played by Prance and 
England; that the four powers can only act on occasion, within "limits, with a 
lulled use of circumstances, and that those princes who seek aggrandisement 
will, on a given opportunity, ally themselves with Prance; those who sedc 
proi^rity and well-being rather than glory, will hold to England.’’ 
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<^Sucb,” he concludes, “is the system which arises out of the actual state of 
affairs; it may no doubt fall out otherwise in isolated instances, or appe-jir to 
fail through bad policy, through prejudi(?e, through faulty logic, tlirough cor¬ 
rupt ministers; but the system itself will in a short, time always readjust itself, 
just as water and oil, poured together aud shaken, will soon after sepai'ate 
themselves again. 

Thus Frederick II had in his mind quite another system from (hat foundeii 
on the accepted balance, a system which, based iis it was on real facts, proved 
valuable. On this system he grounded his policy.^ 


FKEDERIOK^S REASONS FOR THE FIRST SILESIAN WAR 

Frederick early lesolved to reclaim the principalities of Silesia, the rights 
of his house to which were incontestable: aiul he prepan^d, at the siime time, 
to support thcvse pretensions, if necessary, by arms. This project Jiccomplished 
all his political view's: it afforded the means of acquiring reputation, of aug¬ 
menting the power of the state, and of terminating what related to the liti¬ 
gious succession of the duchy of Berg. Before however lie would come to a 
fixed resolution, ho w tuglied the dangers he had to enconntc^r, in undertaking 
such a war, and the advantages for w hich ho luul to hope for. 

On one hand stood the [K)W’erful house of Austi ia; wiiicdi, ]X)ssGHsed of ad¬ 
vantages so various, could not but procure rtm)mc(*s. Tluj daughter of an 
emperor w^as to lie atta<‘ked, who would find allies in the king of l^higland, the 
republic of Holland, and the princes of the empire, by whom the Briigmatic 
Sanction had been guaniiiteed. Biron, duke of (kmrland, who then governed 
Russia, w'as in the pay of the court of Vienna, and the young queen of Hun¬ 
gary might incline Saxony to her interest, by the cession of sonu^ circUiS of 
Bohemia. The sterility of the year 1740 might well inspire a dread of want¬ 
ing supplies, to form magazines and to furnish the troops with provisions. 
Thase were great risks. The fortune of war wjis also to be feared; one lost 
battle might be decisive. The king had no allies, and had only raw soldiers 
to oppose to the veterans of Austria, grown grey in arms and by so many 
campaigns inured to war. 

On the other hand, a iimltitude of reflcMdioiiH animated the hopes of the 
king. The state of the aiurt of Vieniux, after the death of the enqieror, was 
deplorable. The finances were in disorder; the army was ruined, and dis¬ 
couraged by ill success in its wars with the Turks; the ministry disunited, and 
a youthful, inexperienced princess at the hoiwi of the government, who was to 
defend the succession from all claimants. The re^siilt was that the govern¬ 
ment could not appear formidable. Jt was besides impossible that the king 
should be destitute of allies. The subsisting rivalry between France and Eng¬ 
land necessarily presui)posed the aid of one of theses powers; and all the pie- 
tenders to the succession of the hous^ of Austria would inevitably unib*, llieir 
interests to those of Prussia. The king might dispose of his voice for the 
imperial election; he might adjust his jiretensions to the duchy of Ikug in the 
best manner, either with France or with Austria. The war which he. might 
undertake in Silesia was the only offensive war that could be favoured by the 
situation of his states, for it would be (tarried on upon Ids frontiers, and the 
Oder would always furnish him with a sure communication. 

The death of Anna, empress of Russia, which soon followed that of the 
emperor, finally determined the king in favour of this enterprise. By her 
decease the crown descended to young Ivan, grand duke of Russia, son of 
prince Anthony Ulrich of Brunswick, brother-in-law tx) the king, and of the 
princess of Mecklenburg. Probabilities were that, during the minority of the 
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TOtmg emperor, Bossia would be more occupied iu maintaiuiug trauquillity at 
home than in support of the Pra^atic Sanction, concerning which Germany 
could not but be subject to troubles. Add to these reasons an army fit to 
inarch, a treasury ready prepared, and, perhaps, the ambition of acquiring 
renown. Such were the causes of the war which the king declared.^ 

The first important engagement of the war took place at Mollwite on the 
10th and 11th of April, 1741. This first effort of the Prussian king in a field 
where he was to become pre-eminent merits detailed attention.® 


THE BATTLE OF MOLLWITZ (APRIL 10-11, 1741) 

Count ITeipperg and his staff [says Oiickeii] were at dinner, his men were 
busy with their cookery, when at noon signal-rockets were seen to go up from 
the fortress of Brieg. Neipperg sent out some hussar skirmishers to see what 
was the matter, and before they had gone far they came upon the hussars of 
the Prnssian vanguard under Eothenburg, and returned with the news that 
the whole of the enemy’s army wjis advancing in order of bjittle to the attack. 
If the said atbu^k had ensued immediately, liomer^s regiments would not have 
had time to saddle their hoi'ses, to say nothing of moving into line; they must 
have been scattered and the village taken before Berlichingen and the infantry 
were across the brook. 

But it did not. Eothenbnrg had lieen sent oat to reconnoitre, not to at¬ 
tack; he turned back iu confonuity with his orders, and the king deliber¬ 
ately and methodically formed his columns in order of battle with the village 
of Pampitz on his left. The infantry was drawn up iu two divisions, the first 
under Hchweriu, the second under tJie hereditaiy prince Leopold of Anhalt- 
Dessau; the cavaliy wtus on both wings and the sixty pieces of artilleiy at the 
head of the whole army. Tlie h^ft wing schemed to be sufficiently covered by 
the swamp of Pampitz, and Frederick had made a two fold provision for the 
covering of the right wing, wlicre the first cavalry division was to deploy and 
surround the left wing of the Austrian army; he had drawn two battalions of 
gmnadiers u]> in line iKdween the squmirons of the first division and had 
placed three more in perpendicular column iKdween the two divisions. Thus 
the order in which his infantry wasrauge<l msembled an elongated quadrangle, 
closed by the swiunp on the left and the three battalions on the right. 

The ranging of the troops took until two o’clock, and then, with beating 
drunivS and fiying coloum, the men advanced to the attack. The sixty guns 
opened a rapid fire on Mollwitz and the shells dropped with deadly effect in 
the midst of General Komer’s half-formed squadrons. 


Jiimer's Defence 

These thirty-six squadrons daslied in a furious charge upon Schulenberg’s 
dragoons, who were in the act of whc^eling to the left, and now found them¬ 
selves seized as by a tornado, driven back, flung into disorder, and scattered in 
©very direction. The carabineers, whom the king sent to their assistance, 
were routed; some of the fugitives galloped across the front witli the enemy 
ill pursuit; others rushed into the gap between the two divisions and carried 
the king’s gendarmes and the king himself along with them; others, again, 
sought shelter behind the second division. Tlie cavalry on the right wing 
seemed to have been annihilated, the infantry was encompassed by dense 
swarms of horsemen, who charged them again and again; while on the right 
wing Count Berlicliingen’s cavsdry had put Colonel Posadowsky’s eight squad* 
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rons to flight and even made a breach in the line of infantry. In the hideous 
tumult which ra^ along the whole line of battle, to right and left, in front 
and behind, within the ranks and without them, even brave men lost, not cour¬ 
age, but confidence in their ultimate victory. 

“Most of the generals,"says Frederick, “thought that all was lost^” and it 
was presumably at this moment that he himself yielded to the urgent entreat¬ 
ies of Count Schwerin and rode hurriedly away from the field. Caught in the 
whirlwind of his own routed cavalry, he little thought that the grenadier bat¬ 
talions on the right wing, which he fancied had been borne down like the rest, 
had held their ground like a w'all, and that their inflexible firmness and the 
frightful effect of their rapid fire had Iwen to biiffle the charge which the ene¬ 
my five times repeated in vain. Like impregnable fortresses the two grenadier 
battalions on the right of the first division and the three on the flank had held 
their ^ound in the midmost tumult of the cavalry fight, had closed their ranks 
to resist the shock of the fugitives, had met and broken the onset of the pur¬ 
suers with bayonet and quick musketry fire. Again and again Genend Rii- 
mer’s squadrons hurled themselves upon this hedge of steel in the hope of 
making a breach in it; they came within bayonet range and every time a 
crashing quick fire flung them back upon the plain in a torrent of blood. The 
gallant General Ronier fell in the attempts to carry the position, and when they 
ceased the battle was decided. 


Advance of the Infantry. 

The Austrian infantry had not supported these heroic cavalry charges. 
When the cavalry came back, repulsed, shattered, in wild disorder, they were 
still on the spot w'hero they had been ranged at the beginning of the b.at- 
tle. Austria had nothing but raw young recruits, who were filled "with inde- 
scribablc consternation at the <iuick fire of the Prussians, and abandoned 
themselves to despair wlnui their wooden ramrods broke, making it impossible 
for numbers of them to shoot at alt. They heaped their knapsacks on the 
ground to afford them cover from the fearful fusillade; each sought to shelter 
himself behind his comrades, the battalion gathenjd into a dense and disor¬ 
derly mass. Nothing would induce this mob to go forward, but neither did 
they give ground until (kumt S«!hwerin, who took the chief command after 
the king had left, ordered the whole body of his infantry to fix bayonets and 
advance to the attack M'ith drums Imating. 

An Austrian officer testifies to the impressive effect of such a spectacle on 
the heart of a true soldier, even when it is rent by the thought that the enemy 
offera it. A splendid parade march across a battlefield drenched with blood, 
not in sport but in grim earnest, yet carried out with the same strict order, 
with the same mechanical precision, the same attention to detail, as on the 
parade ground—such wa.s the final act of the 10th of April. The Austrian 
battalions did not wait for the encounter, though the dreaded grenadiers had 
soon ^ot away all their csirtridgcs and had nothing but their bayonets left. 
A couple of regiments in the first division wheeled round, one from the sec¬ 
ond took to flight. In vain did Neipi)erg and his generals endeavour to in¬ 
duce their men at least to stand; there was no stopping them, and a general 
retreat became inevitable. Neipperg began it at seven o’clock, got back to 
MoUwitz unpnrsned under cover of the darkness and Berlichingen’s cavalry, 
and marched past the Prussian left, below Strehlen, to Grottkau and thence 
to Neisse, where he arrived in safety on the 11th. There were eight thousand 
men at Strehlen under the duke of Holstein, whose misfortune it was that his 
soverMgn’s oommands never reached him at the critical moment, and who 
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6n the 10th bad been deaf to the audible thunder of the cannon of Mollwitz, 
which would have been more than a command to any other man. Just as he 
had let General Lentulus reach Neisse without imp^iment when he was sta- 
tioned at Frankenstein, so he let Neipperg get bjick there under his very eyes, 
and even an Austrian who tells the tale judges this an unpardonable military 
offence. 

In spite of this unmolested retreat the Austrian loss was very considera¬ 
ble; the cavalry loss iiumbtired (>38 killed, 30 of whom were officers; 1,017 
horses were killed and 009 w^onnded. Of the infantry, 302 men (26 officer) 
had fallen, 2,328 (106 officers) were wounded, and 1,448 missing. The vic¬ 
tors^ loss was equally great if not greater. Frederick himself estimates it at 
2,600 killed, among whom were Markgraf Frederick, the king’s cousin, and 
General Schulenberg, and more than 3,000 wounded. Unless these figures are 
exaggerated wo must explain the x>roportion by the fact that by their rapid 
and unmolested r(4niat tiie Austrian cavalry e8<*apfMl losses which would have 
more than counterbalanced thow. suffered by the Prussians from the defeat 
of their cavalry. But the tnie measure of victory was not the comparison of 
loss<\s, nor the seven cannons and three standards which the victors captured; 
it must l>e judged by the enormous moral effect of (he issue of tliis first ptis- 
sage of arms between Austrians and Pnissians. 

None of the incalculable elements which come into play in warfai^e and so 
often frustrate the best-laid plan, no accident of any sort, and—what is more 
lomarkuble—no brilliant generalship de(?ided the fortune of the day; the ex¬ 
cellence of Frederick’s incofn])arable infantry alone turned the scale of a bat¬ 
tle alTOuly lost, and wrest4id from t he superior stnmgth of the enemy’s cavalry 
the victory they had j>nictically won. The W'cret of the denouement is told 
by the s;une Austrian officer, who, his mind still full of the sight of the final 
advance of the Prussian grenadiei's, says after describing it; ^^Then our army 
lost heart altogether, the infantry could not pitnailed upon to stand, the 
cavalry woiihl not face tlie enemy again.” The much-deride<l machine of the 
old prince of Ih 3 ssjui ha<l seen its first glorious day. Wlien Freilerick speaks 
of tlicse‘Miving batteries,” these‘‘walking bastions,” he is merely extolling 
the precision of mechanism which answered to tlie hand of its commander as 
a ship aiuswers to tJio helm. At Mollw itz there wi\s neither effective command 
nor definite plan of action left when these “animated machines” did their 
work, uulliiiching in defence, irresistible in att^ick, an offensive and defensive 
weapon which did not fail of its effect oven when left to itself, and drew out 
of the wealth of its own power of resistance the means of compensating for the 
worat of stnitegiC4il error's. 

By the nrost wliimsical of all accidents Frederick did not witness his grena¬ 
diers’ baptism of fire. Ho had ridden away from the battlefield to Oppeln 
with a few attendants, and arrived there about midnight. The t^own had just 
bcHHi occupied by the enemy's cswalry, Frederick was driven l^k by their 
musketry firtv, some of his suite, among whom was Maupertiiis, were taken 
prisoner by the Austrians. He himstdf galloped away, crying, “Farewell, 
friends, I am Indter mounted than any of you!” When ho reached Lbwen 
eru'ly next moniiug he w jus met by an adjutant of Prince Leopold’s with the 
new^s of victory. In his memoir's he passes over the whole incident without a 
wonl, and he never forgave Field-Marshal Schwerin for the precipitate retreat 
into which he had been beguiled. 

“One should never despair too soon,” was one of the lessons he carried 
away from Mollwitz. “ Mollvritz, ” he says in his History of my oicn Times,^ “ was 
my school; I reflected seriously upon my mistakes and profited by them 
later,” It is worth while to set down here the ruthless criticism which Fred¬ 
erick himself passed ujmn his first campaign, “From the redt^ of these 
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events it is evident that Herr von Keipperg and I vied with each other to see 
which of ns could make the worst mist^e. The Austrian seems to have out¬ 
done us in the plan of campaign, we out-did him iu its execution. Neipperg^s 
plan was judicious and well thought out; he invades Silesia, divides our quar¬ 
ters, relieves Neisse, and is on the point of getting possession of our artillery 
(at Ohlau). He could have seized me at Jtigerndorf and thus have cnde<l the 
war at a blow; when he arrived at Neisse he might have captured tlie duke 
of Holstein’s corps w^hich was enoamped half a mile away from there; with a 
little vigilance ho could have made it impossible for us to cross the Neisse at 
Miehelau; or he might have marched day and night to eut me olY from Breii- 
lau; and instead of doing any of these things he lets himself be smqirised 
through his unpardonable negligence and is beaten by his own fault. 

‘^My mode of action was far more blaiiieNvorthy than his: 1 am informed 
of the plans of the enemy in good time and take no measures to oppose^, them; 
I disperse my troops iu quarters too far apart to admit of lapid concentra- 
lion; I let myself l)e cut off from the duke of Holstein, and expose myself to 
the risk of having to fight in a position where I had no line of retreat open to 
me ill case of defeat and the wdiole army must liave been iri^trievably lost; 
w hen I reach Molhvitz, where the enemy is in cantonments, I neglect to make 
an immediate attack which would havi^ sepanift*d the (piarfers of (lieir army 
and split it in two; I waste two hours getting into inetliodieal formation in 
front of a village whore there is not a single Austrian lobe siMUi. If I had 
made tliat prompt atta<*k the wiiole of the Austrian infantry would have l>een 
caught in the villages alxmt Molhvitz as the twenty-four French battalions 
were cauglit iu the village of Blenheim. Jhii there w jus no exiierieneed general 
iu the army except Field-Marshal Schwerin; the others grojicd about in the 
dark and fancied that all was lost if they deviated from ancient usage. Wliat 
sixved us in spite of everything was the rajiidity of our resolutions ami the 
extraordinary precision with w'liich they wore (tarried out by the troojKS.” 
And iu a later edition ho says even more decidedly, What really saved the 
Prussians was their own valour and discipline.”/ 


EUROPE IN LEAGUE AGAINST AUSTRIA 

For Frederick’s cause the consequences of tlie battle of Mollwitz were sur¬ 
prising; for the noble i)rinces8 who sat on theilirone of Tlungai y and Bohemia 
they wore lamentable. The news of the victory of Prussia and the defeat of 
the Austrian army, once so much dreaded, spread wdth lightning 8j)eed; iu 
France the sensation it caused was particularly great and gave the w^ar party 
the victory over the party for peace. Spain took fresh courage and soon a 
great league was formed to deal HabvSburg its death-blow and to dismember 
Austria, 

At Versailles the German (piestion w^as the subject of very serious discus¬ 
sion, it was known that Maria Tlieresa wished to wnaire the imperial crown for 
her husband. King Augustus of Poland, small thongli his mejital gifts were, 
nevertheless considered his head worthy of the crow ii of Charlemagne, and ho 
sent to Paris and Madrid for support. But it was the elector of Bavaria who 
was most urgent in suing for the help of the French cabinet to obtain the im¬ 
perial crown. threw myself into his majesty’s arms,” he wrote to Fleury, 
^‘and shall always regard the French king as my only support and help.” 

Thus Versailles was called upon to occupy itself with the German question 
and did so with the proud feeling that the decision was indeed in its liands, 
since Frederick’s advance reduced its dread of Austria, At first the Pr^ian 
king was not in favour; on the arrival of the news of his invasion of Silesia, 
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the Wiig said, ^^Frederick is a fool, Flenry; he is a knave." But gradually his 
advance began to give pleasure. Amelot, ManrepaSi and Belle-Isle^ actually 
spoke in the king^s council in favour of an alliance ^th Frederick and a war 
against Austria. 

Belle-Me, who was looked upon as the upholder of gallantly and notary 
discipline in the army, was a lean man, hot-blooded still, in spite of his fifty- 
seven years. Cherishing the most audacious plans, and confident of his ability 
to perform the most difficult tasks in statecraft and war, he handed to the 
king at this time a treatise on the political situation of Europe. Certain ideas 
recur from time to time in the life of nations, and Belle-Islets plan in this trea¬ 
tise is not something quite new, but merely the repetition of ideas already 
entertained by Henry IV and Kichelieu—namely, to dismember Austria and 
make France the dominant power in Europe. 


FLEUKY’S TBEACHERY 

Pleury handed in an oj)po8iiiou report pointing out the poverty, the de- 
poi)ulation of France. In vain! The king was ruled by his mistress and she 
wished for war as a means of covering up the disgrace of her relations with 
the king and of winning over the nation, which hated and despised her, by a 
glorious war. When Pleury saw that his opposition to the war wiis being 
made use of as a lever to overthrow him in the king^s favour, he gradually 
altered his course. Ilis letters to Maria Tlieresa at first overflowed with prot¬ 
estations of devotion and with {issurances that France would be faithful to 
the treaties. Now he excuseil himself on the ground of the necessity of his 
position; he would guaniutee to Maria Theresa Tuscany only; he protested 
that the king must help an old friend, the elector of Bavaria; that the gmir- 
antce of the Pragmatic Siinction which liOuis XIV had given to the late em- 
I)eror couhl bind him to nothing by rcjison of the restricting clause: without 
detriment to the rights of a third i)erson.” Thus at its close Pleury besmirched 
Ills meritorious and liithcrto spotless career by falsehood and violation of 
faith, and laid tlio burden of a terrible war on his cons<*ience, merely for the 
sake of retaining the power that had become so dear to him. 


BELLE-ISLETS POLICY 

Belle-Isle was despatched to Germany as ambassador extraordinary of his 
most Christian majesty, with unheard of powers and a sum of 8,000,000 livres. 
Ilo<!6ived everywhere with royal honours, he made a triumphal progress 
through that countr>'' in onler to weave the net in which that noble qnarry, 
Austria, was to lie snared and done to dt>ath. 

In the lieginning of March, 1741, Belle-Isle left Paris, proceeeded up the 
Moselle to Cologne, Treves, and Mainz, then to Dresden, finely to the camp at 
Mollwitz, where Frederick remained for two months after tbe battle, to re- 
mmiel his cavalry and render it fit to withstand the Austrian. Tlie French¬ 
man cjune with an escort of a hundred and twenty horse, instead of a parade of 
troops. Frederick instituted in his honour an eight days^ bombardment of 
Brieg, as the result of which the commandant, Piccolomini, was compelled, on 
May 4th, to surrender the town; the garrison was allowed, on a pledge not to 
serve against Prussia for two years, to depart with arms and baggage. The 
imaginative Belle-Isle was already quite certain of the dismemberment of 
Austria, Frederick 11 himself says scornfully: hear him you might have 

thought that all the lands of the queen of Hungary were under hammer."^ 



am EARLY YEARS OE FREDERICK H leT 

One day when be was with the king, he had a more meditative and anxionB 
look th^ usual, and the king asked if he had received unwelcome nem Not 
at all,” the maiehal answer^; am only perplexed because I do not know 
what we are to do with the Markgrafschaft of Moravia.” The king sn^ested 
t^t it should be given to Saxony, so as to draw Augustus into the alliance by 
thia bit of the booty. The marshal thought this an excellent idea and in fact 
tried later on to carry it out. Belle lsle was overwhelmed with courtesies, 
but an alliance was only discussed, not signed. The sharp-sighted king of 
Prussia luckily saw through the French plan, for, if there arose out of the 
great state of Austria a little Bavaria, a little Saxony, a little Hungary, and 
Prussia, then Prance would be lord in Qenmuiy and Frederick would be de¬ 
pendent on her. She need only sow dissension among the little states and 
they would always have to appeal to her for help. But Frederick had no in¬ 
tention of working for Franco or Saxony or Bavaria, but meant U) a free 
hand for his own advantage and, when the others had fought till they were 
exhausted, to come forward as arbiter in Europe. He therefore explained that 
his position was a difficult one, Neipperg was growing daily stronger, a lius- 
sian army was gathering in Livonia, a llanoverian in Eichsfeld, a Saxon on 
the Elbe; an alliance with Franco would be the signal for all these forces to 
hurl themselves upon him. France must, therefore, scMid two armies to Ger¬ 
many forthwith, one to Bavaria with Vienna for its object, one to the lower 
Bhine to attack Flanders and Luxemburg, and keep t he Dutch and George II in 
check; Sweden must be prevailed upon to declare war against Russia, Saxony 
must be won over to the league by the offer of Moravia; when all this had 
been accomplished, France might apply to him again. Beslle-Isle thought this 
proposid reasonable, but Floury, to whom he wrote, gave it> as his opinion that 
Frederick was not to be trusted. He conceived that Frederick would sell 
himself to the highest bidder. 

Prom Mollwitz Belle-Isle departed to Dresden, where his reception was 
equally brilliant. Opinion at court veered like the weathercock in vaiying 
winds; Augustus HI was very ambitious, the <pieen was lor Maria Theresa, 
Briihl w<is against Frederick, whose malicious tongue had loosed many a shaft 
at the extravagant rninistor, the growth of the Prussian power was looked on 
with disfavour. When the news of the defeat of the Austrians at Mollwitz 
arrived, Maria Theresji was regarded as lost and Saxony wished to share in the 
booty, although it continued negotiations with Maria ThercAsa and England and 
offered help-—at an enormous price. Francis Stephen should l>e recognised as 
co-ruler, he should have the vote of Saxony at the election of an emperor, but 
Maria Theresa must in return pay within eighteen years 12,000,000 thalers, 
wrest the principality of Krossen from Prussia and give it to Saxony, together 
with a strip of land half a mile in width extending from Lusatia to Poland, in 
order to secure to Saxony an uninterrupted communication witli that king¬ 
dom; in the event of Francis Stephen’s election as emperor he must raise Sax¬ 
ony to the rank of a kingdom and designate the electoral princ^e king of Rome, 
if there was no heir of the Austrian house. But this was too much for Maria 
Theresa; the elevation of Saxony into a kingdom would, she thought, bring 
about the subversion of the imperial constitution, for other electors also would 
have to be created kings. This refusal w’^ounded the sensitive feelings of the 
Saxon and it was at this moment that I3elle-Islo and the Spanish ambassador 
came to Dresden, and the tempting bait of Monivia was offered him. Belle- 
Ide believed that he should soon clinch the matter and betook himself to 
Munich, where, political adventurer that he was, he was received as a pro¬ 
tector. He was accorded royal honours, and was granted a private house in 
the city for his suite and apartments for himself in the elector’s palace at 
Eymphenborg. 
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THB ALUANOE OF NTMPHENBUBO 

It was in this castle that on the 22nd of May was concluded the celebrated 
Treaty of Nymphenburg l^etweeii Bavaria, Fmnce, and Spain, in which the 
otherwise kind-hearteil and amiable elector, infatuated by a fatal ambition, 
8jgne<i away his honour and brought disaster on himself and his country and 
on (Germany at large. France proiuis(;d money and an army to support Bava¬ 
ria’s so-called just claims to the Austrian succession, and Charles Albert’s 
elcK’.tion as emi)eror; t lie elector undertook, if he became emx)eror, never to 
demand the restitution of the (uties and lands occupied by the French army. 
Now since Fmrice intended to take Belgium and Luxemburg, the Bavarian 
would gain tiie imperial crown by trcjisou against his fatherland. The chan- 
ccdlor TJiicrtel had goti<i througli the ISpanisii War of Succession and well le- 
meinbcr<*d all the misfortuno the alliance with Franco had brought upon that 
country and dymisty. 

11<^ receiv(^d no summons to the council at Nympheiiburg but, having a 
shr<nvd suspicion of wliat Wiis in hand there and determined to save his prince 
even at the last moment, he tried to force his wjiy into the chamber, but found 
the doors (closed and admittance denied him. So he had a ladder set up 
against the wall of the council chamber, mounted it, broke a pane of the win¬ 
dow Avith his hat, and putting liis head through the ojHUiiiig cried with all the 
forc<^ of Ins Jungs: ^‘For God’s sjike, your highness, no war with Austria, no 
alliance with France, rememlx‘r your illustrious fatlier! ” But Count Turring 
drawing his dagger cried, ^^War! war!” and the weak prince concluded the 
alliance; a few days lat<^r, on the 28th of May, he signed one equally disgi-ace- 
ful with Spain. Spain offered money for tAvolve thousiind men, but demanded 
in n^turn Milan and ^Fyrol. When the latter wris refiLsed, she demanded at 
least lYent and Friuli to round off the new kingdom of Milan she purposed 
founding. Six thousjind Bavarians w'ere at once to jiress forward through 
Tyi-ol against Milan. The Spanish envoy Portociu rero, Count of Montijo, paid 
down forthwith a million gulden. 


DANGEii Cr.OSfiS J\ ON ATSTKIA 

From Munich Belle-Isle Ixdook hiu\self to Yersiiilles, where he was received 
in triumph and the treaty was ratilied. Fleury absented himself from this 
sitting of the cabinet, so as not to be obliged to ixgi'ce to the ti'eaty. From 
Veimillcs lUdle-lsle went to Frankfort, where he played the pait of emperor- 
maker and claimed precedence over all German princes. lie delivered his 
dt^paicluAS in Fnuich, not, as had hitherto l)ecn customary, in Latin. The 
part he played cost France enormous sums, not only on account of the money 
he spent, the magniticence with which he staged his performance, but also on 
account of the banquets to win<»h lie issued invitations. ^^The Germans set a 
high value on good eating,” he informed Paris, ^^and dainties are one of the 
best means of w inning over and i>leasing them.” The French government 
establisliod at this date a private postal service from Paris to Frankfort, by 
which every week during the years 1741 and 1742 the greatest delicacies were 
sent from Rms to the capital of the Gcnuaii empire. The negotiations be- 
tween Btixony and Bavaria caused Belle-Isle many anxieties, for Saxony de- 
mamU^d in x^turn for its adhesion, not only Moravisx, but the noilhern half of 
Bohemia, and promised on its side to add twenty thousand men to the Franco- 
Bavarian army of conquest. The French cabinet finally decided that Saxony 
dxould have Moravia and a narrow^ strip of northern Bohemia from the Saxon 
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to the Polish fiontier. On the 4th of June Frederick II also joined the 
league on condition that the possession of lower Silesia was to be guaranteed 
to him, in return for which he wouid give the elector of Bavaria his support 
at the election of an emperor. About the same time French bribery and i)er- 
Buasion induced the hats, at that time the stronger party in Sweden, to 
bring forwanl a motion for wai* in the council. After an hour^s debate war 
j^nst Russia was decided on and was declared at the end of Juno. In this 
way it was made impossible for the grand dui^liess Anna to give the hard- 
pressed daughter of Charles VI the help whi(‘h wiis hers by right of tveiity. 

Thus in an ever-narrowing circle the danger closed in on unhappy Austria. 
Everywhere the die had been c^ist for her destruction. France, Spain, Naples, 
Sardinia, Saxony, Bavaria, Sweden, were arming. Frederick was already 
established with lus victorious army in Silesia; one disappointment followed 
another, messengers of jnisforfnno trod on one anolher’s labels; when Mie news 
of Frederick^s alliance Avitli Franco arrived in Vienna, Maria Therem^s minis¬ 
ters sank back in their seats like men who had received their dejith-blow.*^ 

We have already learned (in volume XIV.) how llie Hungarian cpieeii rose 
to the occasion, and how unavailing were her efforts; but we must hero follow 
out the story in greater detail, as its events marked steps of progress in the ca¬ 
reer of Frederick, and prepared the way for tlie future greatness of Prussia.« 

By one of those ^^iiinides of the house of Ilabsbiirg’^ of Mdiich Frederick 
so often complained, the English subsidiary funds to the amount of £300,000, 
which for many months had b(‘en delayc^l by reason of the diflieulties of trans¬ 
port, at hist arriv ed in Vienna, and their arrival put an end to the more press¬ 
ing financial needs. 


OHARI.ES OF LORRAINE 

The Hungarian contingent wjis at Ijist raised and equipped, the reappear¬ 
ance of Frederick in the field having had a very accelerating effect upon the 
preparations. Thus the army in Bohemia received from Bavaria and Hun¬ 
gary reinforcements, which gave it an overwhelming iuivautjige over each of 
the three foes, and at its hciul there wiis now a general from whose youthful 
force and fire Maria Theresa ho])ed for a fresh impulse and a new tuni in the 
whole conduct of the war. This general was her brother indaw, the stately 
Cliarles of Lorniiiie, wiio certainly showed in the first days of his command 
that one might bo very yo\ing in years and temperament without having a 
spark of the gifts of a general. 

The youthful general who wrote such fine military disquisitions showed 
a pitiful vacillation in the field. Which shall I aittw^k—the French, the 
Saxons, or the Prussians'?’^ he incessjintly impiired of Vienna, and regularly 
he received the only appropriate answer; ‘^The general on the s^iot must 
decide that point; not to question but to strike is his duty.” The princo 
assembled a council of war on the 4th of March, and it was there decided that 
the strongest foes, namely the Prussians and the Saxons, were to be attackcKl 
first. 

But the prince was not yet at ease and sent to Count Browne, whom illness 
had detained from the council; the latter advised: ^H)ii the contrary, let us 
beat the twelve thousand men of Marshal Broglie, then the Stixons will retire 
of their own accord and the Prussians will follow their leml.” What w^ to 
be donet” thought the unhappy prince. In this stmit, he applied again to 
Vienna, and there, in opposition to Bartenstein, who was for attiicking the 
French, Count Konigsegg decided with Maria Theresa’s concurrence that the 
Saxons and Prussians should be attacked first. 

But the courier bringing this command fell into the hands of the Prussians. 
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Trom bis papers Fredmck learned tbat the plan of tbe enemy was to a:^ack 
him vith tiie main force from Bohemia, vhiM the Hungarian troops were to 
take him in the flank. As there was no reliance to be placed in the Saxons, 
there remained nothing for him but to quit Moravia and repair to Bohemia. 
13118 he did, while the Austrians slowly followed him. In the mean-time an¬ 
other change had taken pla<» in the command of the Bohemian army. Prince 
Charles had hurried off to Vienna to beg for a strategical mentor, and this he 
obtained in the person of Count Konigsegg, who by his proverbial caution was 
to temper the fiery nature of the old prince Ijobkowitz, and with the treasure 
of his exjierience was to counterbalance ihe inexperience of the prince. Thus 
three field-marshals shared a post which from its very nature can be filled by 
only one. 

On May 10th, 1742, the three generals decided at a council of war held in 
the cloister of Saar, close to tlie Bohemian boundary, to march without delay 
to Prague and to retake that city. They knew that Frederick was already in 
Oimdim and concluded that he would retire across the Elbe, and thus leave 
the way open to them; contrariwise they were detemined to fight with him a 
decisive battle. This battle took plac.e on the 17th of May in the plain be¬ 
tween Chotusitz aiid Czfislau, north of the great road which leads from Saar 
past Chotieborz, Williiuow, Czaslau, and Kuttenberg, to Prague. It wsis the 
first battle which Frederick directed to the end and decided in person; the first 
in which the cavalry of the Pnissians proved itself equal to their infantry and 
superior to the Aixstriau cavalry. Herein lay the importance of the battle, 
and herein alone. In its results it was far behind that of Mollwitz; for both 
sides were already l)eut on ptuice, and disagreed only as to the conditions. 

With thirty thoiusiind men of the Ik-hI troops of Austria, Prince Charles 
advanced to the attack on the morning of the 17th of Mav, on the gently un¬ 
dulating plains north of Fzaslan. The infantry was in two divisions with the 
cavalry right and left, one side under (Jeneral Count Batthydnyi, the other 
under General Count Hohenembs. 

With eighteen thoirsand men, Prince leopold’ reached in the night the 
village of Chotusitz; and in the morning, hearing of the advance of the Aus¬ 
trians, ho straiglit way began to range his troops in the line of battle. The 
village formed his centre, the pond of Czirkwitz covered his right, and the 
park of Schusitsch his left wing./ 


THE lUTTLE OF CHOTUSITZ (CZASLAU) DESCRIBED BY CAEEYLE 

Kuttenlierg, Czaslau, Chotusitz, and all these other places lie in what is 
culled the Valley of the Ellx', but what to the eye has not the least appear¬ 
ance of a hollow, but of an extensive plain rather, dimpled here and there; 
and. if anything, rather sloping from the Elbe,—were it not that dull bush¬ 
less brooks, one or two, ssinntering to uorthwanl, not southward, warn you of 
Uie contrary. Conceive a Hat tract of this kind, some three or four miles 
square, with Czaslau on its southern border, Chotusitz on its northern; flanked, 
on the west, by a straggle of Ijakelcts, ponds, and quagmires (which in our 
time are drained away, all but a tenth part or so of remainder); flanked, on 
the east» by a considerable puddle of a Stream called the Dobrowa; and cut in 
the middle by a nameless poor Brook (“Brtlinka” some write it^ if anybody 
could pronounce), running parallel and independent,—which latter, of more 
concernment to us here, springs beyond Czaslau, and is got to be of some size. 


The son of the old Dessauer.] 
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and more intricate tban nsnal, with ^^iriands^’ and the like, as it paaees Ghotn* 
ritz (a little to east of Ghotnaitz):—this is our Field of Battle. 

Frederick’s Orders, which Lwi)old is studying, wei^: ^'Hold by Ohotusitz 
for centre; your left wing, see you lean it on sometliing, towards Dobrowa 
side,—on that intricate Brook (Brtlinka) or Park-wall of Schuschitz, which 
I think is there; then your right wing westwai'ds, till you lean again on some* 
thing: two lines, leave room for me and my force, on Uie comer nearest hem. 
I will start at four; be with you between seven and eig]\t,—*and even bring a 
proportion of Austrian bread (hot from them ovens of Kutteiiberg) to refresh 
part of you.” Leopold of Anlialt, a much-comforted man, waits only for the 
earliest gray of the morning, to be up and doing. From Chotiisltz he spreads 
out leftwards towards the Brtlinka Brook,—diflicult ground tliat, unfit for cav* 
airy, with its bogholes, islands, gullies, and broken surface; better have gone 
across the Brtlinka with mere infantiy, and leant on the wall of that Deer- 
park of Schuschitz with perhaps only one thousand horse to support, well 
rearward of the infantry and this difficult grouu<if So men think,—after the 
action is over. And indeed there was certainly some misjirrangement there 
(done by Leopold’s subordinates), which had its efi'ects shortly. 

Leopold was not there in person, arranging that left wing; Ijeopold is look¬ 
ing after centre and riglit. fie perceives the right wing will bo best chance; 
knows that, in general, cavalry must be on both wings. On a little eminence 
in front of his right, he sees how the Kneiny comes on; Czaslau, lately on their 
left, is now getting to rear of them:—And you, stout old General Budden- 
brock, spreml yourself out to right a little, hidden beliind this rising ground; 
I think we may oiiifiank their left wing by a few squadrons, which will be an 
advantage.” 

Buddenbrock spreads himself out, as bidden: Tiad Buddenbrock l>een rein¬ 
forced by most of the hoi'se that could do no good on our left wing, it is 
thought the battle had gone better. Buddenbrock in (his way, secn^tly, out¬ 
flanks the AiLstrians; to his right all forward, lie has that string of marshy 
IK)ols (Lakes of Czirkwitz so-calhKi, outfiowings from the Brook of Neuhof), 
and cannot \ye taken in flank by any means. Brook of Neuhof, which his Maj¬ 
esty crossed yesterday, farther north;—and ought to liave recrossed by this 
time?—said Brook, hereabouts a mere fringe of quagmires and marshy pools, 
is our extreme boundary on the west or right; Brook of Brtlinka (unluckily 
not wall of the Deerpark) bounds us eastward, or on our left. Prince Karl, 
drawn up by this time, is in two liiuiS, chivalry on riglit and left but rather in 
bent order; bent towards us at both ends (being dainty of his ground, I sup¬ 
pose) ; and comes on in hollow-crescent form:—wliicli is not; reckoned orthodox 
by military men. What all these Villages, human individuals and terrified 
deer, are Giinking, I never can conjecture! Thick wiled pejisants, terrified 
nursing mothers: 13etter to run and hide, I should siiy; mount your garron 
plough-horses, hide your butter-pots, meal-barrels; run at least ten miles 
or so! 

It is now past seven, a hot May morning, the Austrians very n^r;—and 
yonder, of a surety, is his Majesty coming. Majesty has marched since four; 
and is here at his time, loaves and all. His men nuik at once in the comer 
left for them; one of his horse-generals, Lehwald, is sent to the left, to put 
straight what may be awry there (cannot quite do it, he either)and the 
attack by Buddenbrock, who secretly outflanks here on the right, this shall at 
once take effect. No sooner has his Majesty got upon the little eminence or 
rising ground, and scanned the Austrian lines for an instant or two, than his 
cannon-batteries awaken here; give the Austrian horse a good blast, by way 
of morning salutation and overture to the concert of the day. And Budden¬ 
brock, deploying under cover of that, charges, first at a trot, then at a gal- 
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to see what can be done apon them with the white w^pom Old Bud- 
denbrock, surely, did not himself ride in the charge! He is an old man of 
seventy; has fought at Oudenarde, Malpl^uet, nay at Steenkirk, and been 
run through the body, under Dutch William; is an old acquaintance of 
Charles XIPs even; and sat solemnly by Frederick Wilhelm’s coffin, after so 
much attendance during life. The special leader of the charge was Bredow; 
also a veteran gentleman, but still in the fifties: he, I conclude, made the 
clvarge; first at a trot, then at a gallop,—with swords flashing hideous, and 
eyebrows knit. 


The IhiHt Tempest 

^^The dust was prodigious,” sjiys Frederick, weather lioing dry and ground 
sandy; for a space of time you could see nothing but one huge whirlpool of 
dust, with the gleam of stet^ llickcring madly in it: Iiowt*vcr, Buddenlirock, 
outflanking the Austrian first line of horse, did hurl them from their place; 
by and by you ma the dust-tempest running south, faster and faster south,— 
that is to say, the Auslriaa horse in flight; for Ihiddenbrock, outflanking 
them by three s(jua<lrons, lijis tumbled their first line topsy-turvy, and they 
rush to rearward, lie. following away and away. Kow wer(^ the time fora fresh 
force of Prussian cavalry,—for example, those you have standing useless btv 
hind the gullies and (luagmires on your left wing (says Stille, after the event) ; 
—due HuptKirt to liuddeiibrock, and all that Austrian cavalry were gone, and 
their infantry left bare. 

But now again, s<‘e, do not the duat-clouds pause! They pause, mounting 
higher and higher; they dance wildly, then roll back towards us; too evi¬ 
dently back. JUuUleiibro(k 1ms come upon tlie S4*eoiRi line of Austrian horsis 
ill too loow'. order Biiddmibrock, by this time, and they have broken him:— 
and it is a mutual defeat of horse on this wing, the iqussian rather the worsii 
of the two. And might liave been stu'ious,—had not Uothenburg plunged 
furiously in, at this crisis, quite throiigli to the Austrian infantry, and 
restored matters, or more. Milking a confused result of it in this quarter. 
Austrian horse-regiments there now were that fled quite away; as did even 
one or two foot-regiments, while the Prussian infantry dashed forwanl oii 
them, escorted by PotUeuburg in this manner,—who got badly wounded in the 
business; and was long an objtot of solicitude to Frederick. And contrari¬ 
wise certain Prussian horse also, it wjis too visible, did not compose themselves 
till fairly amir of our foot. This is Shock First in the Battle; there are 
Threti Bliocks in all. 

Partial charging, fencing, and flourishing went on; but nothing very effec¬ 
tual was done by the liorse in this quarter farther. Kor did the fire or effort 
of the l*russian infantry in this their right wing continue; Austrian fury and 
chief effort having, by this time, broken out in an opposite quarter. So that 
the stmiii of the l^lght lies now in the other wing over about Chotnsitz and the 
Brtlinka Brook; and thitlier I perceive his Majesty lias galloped, being 
ways in the thickest of the danger ” this day. Hhoek Second is now^ on. The 
Austrians have attacked at Chotusitz; and are threatening to do woudeis 
there. 

Prince Ijeopold’s Left ^ying, as we said, was entirely defective in the eye 
of tacticians (after the event). Far from leaning on the wall of the Deer- 
park, he did not even leach the Brook,—or had to weaken his force in Chotu- 
site Village for that object. So that when the Austrian foot comes storming 
upon Chotusitz, there is but half a regiment ” to defend it. And as for cav¬ 
alry, what is to become of cavalry, slowly threading, under cannonshot and 
musketry, these intricate quagmireii and gullies, and dangerously breaking 
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into files and strings, before ever it can find ground to charge? Accordingly, 
the Austrian foot took Chotusiiz, after obstinate resistance; and old Kouigs- 
eck, very ill of gout, got seated in one of the huts tlu^re; and the Pi’ussiau 
cavalry, embarrassed to get through the gullies, could not charge except piece¬ 
meal, and then, though iii some cases, with desperate valour, yet in all with¬ 
out effectual result Konigseck sits in Chotusitz;—and yet withal the Prus¬ 
sians are not out of it, will not be driven out of it, but cling ol>stinately ; 
whereupon the Austrians set fire to the place; its dry thatch giXis up in fljime, 
and poor old Konigseck, quite lame of gout, narrowly escaped burning, they 
say. 

And, see, the xVustrian horse have got across the Brtlinka, are spread 
almost to the Deerpark, and strive hard to take us in flank,—did not the 
Brook, the bad ground, and the platoon firing (fearfully swift, from discipline 
and the ii*on ramrods) hold them back in some measure. Tliey make a vio* 
lent attempt or two; but the problem is veiy rugged. Nor can the Austrian 
infantry, l)ehind or to the west of burning Oholvisitz, make an impression, 
though they try it, with levelled bayonets, and deadly energy, again and again: 
tlio Ih'ussiaii ranks are as if built of rock, and their fire is so sure and swift. 
Here is one Austrian regiment, came rushing on like lions; would not let go, 
death or no-death:—and here it lies, shot down in ranks; whole swaths of 
dead men, and their muskets by them,—as if they hi\d got the word to hike 
that posture, and had done it hurriedly! A small tninsitory ghMim of proud 
rage is visible, deep down, in the soui of Frederick as lie records this fact. 
Shock Second was very violent. 

The Austrian horse, after such experimenting in the Brtlinka ([uarter, gal¬ 
lop off to try to charge the Prussians in the rear;—“pleasanter by far,^^ judge 
many of tliem, “to plunder the Prussian camp,which they descry in thosi^ 
regions; whither aecoixii ugly they rush. Too many of them; and the Husssirs 
us one man. To the sorrowful indignation of Prince Karl whos(5 right arm 
(or wing) is fallen paralytic in this manner. After the fight, they rei)ented 
in dust and ashes; and went to say so, as if with the rope about their neck; 
upon which he pardoned them. 

Shock Third 

Nor is Princ43 Karl’s left wing gaining garlands just at this moment. 
Shock Third is awakening:—and will l)e decisive on I^rince Karl, Oliotusitz, 
set on fire an hour since (about 9 a.m.), still burns; cutting him in two, as 
it were, or disjoining his left wing from his right: and it is on his right wing 
that Prince Kai l is depending for victory, at prescuit; his left wing, ruffled by 
those first Prussian charges of horse, with occasional I^russiau swift musketry 
ever since, being left to its own inferior lu('k, which is beginning to prcxluce 
impression on it. And, lo, on the sudden (what brought finis to the business), 
Frederick, seizing the moment, commands a united charge on this left wing: 
Frederick’s right wing dashes forward on it, double-quick, takes it furiously, 
on front and flank; fifteen fieldineces preceding, and intolerable musketry 
behind them. So that the Austrian left wing cannot stand it at all. 

The Austrian left wing, stormed in upon in tliis maimer, swags and sways, 
threatening to tumble pellmell upon the right wing; which latter has ite own 
hands full. No Chotusitz or point of defence to hold by, Prince Karl is emi¬ 
nently ill off, and will be hurled wholly into the Brtlinka, and the islands and 
gullies, unless he mind! Prince Karl,—what a moment for him!—noticing 
this undeniable phenomenon, rapidly gives the word for retreat, to avoid 
worse. It is near upon Noon; four hours of battle; very fierce on both the 
wings together or alternately; in the centre (westward of Chotusitz) mostly 
insignificant: “more than half the Prussians’^ standing with arms shouldered. 
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Prince Karl rolla rapidly away, through Czaslan towards sonth-weet again; 
loeeBgnns in Czaslan; goes, not quite broken, but at double-quick time for 
five miles; cavsdry, Piussian and Austrian, bickering in the rear of him; and 
vanishes over the horizon towards Willimow and Haber that night, the way 
ho had come. 

This is the battle of Chotnsitz, called also of Czaslan: Thursday, 17thMay 
1742, Vehementiy fought on both sides;—calculated, one may hope, to end 
this Silesian matter! The results, in killed and wounded, were not very far 
from equal. Nay, in killed the Prussians suffered considerably the worse; the 
exact Austrian cipher of killed being 1,052, while that of the Pru^ans was 
1,905—owing chiefly to those fierce ineffectual honse-charges and bickerings, 
on the right wing and left; above 1,200 Prussian cavalry were destroyed in 
those.But, in fine, the genenil loss, including wounded tind missing, 
amounted on the Austrian side (prisoners being many, and deserters very 
many) to nciir seven thousand, and on the I^issian to between four and five. 
Two Genemls Frederick ha<l lost, who are not specially of our acquaintance; 
and several younger frictuis whom he loved. Kothcnburg, who was in that 
first charge of lior-se with Buddenbrock, or in rescue of Buddenbrock, and did 
exploits, got badly hurt, as wo saw,—badly, not fatally, as Frederick’s first 
terror was,—-and wore his ai*m in a sling for a long while afterwards. 


THE TREATY OF BRESLAU AND FREDERICK’S COMMENT 

After this decisive battle, a peace was quickly negotiated. Wo give the 
terms of this so-called Treaty of Breslau iu the words of the conqueror.® 

1. The (puH 5 n of ilungaiy cedfMl to the king of Prussia Tipper and Ix>wer 
Silesia, with the principality of Glatz; except the towns of Troppau, Jaegern- 
dorf, and the high monidains situated beyond the Oppa. 

2. The Prussians undertook to re-pay the English one million seven hun¬ 
dred thousiiiid crowns; whi<di sum wjw a mortgage loan on Bilesia. 

The remaining articles ixdatcd to a suspension of arms, au exchange of 
prisoners, and the freedom of religion and trade. 

Thus [continues FixMlcrick] was Bilesia united to tlio PriLSsian states. Two 
years were suflicient for the coiupicst of that important province. The treas- 
iii'es which the late king had h^ft were almost expended; but provinces that do 
not cost more than sevtm or (‘ight millions are clieaply i)urchased. Circum¬ 
stances particularly favoure<l this achievement. It was necessary that Prance 
should sutler herself to l)ecome a paily in the war; that liussia should be at¬ 
tacked by Bweden; that timidity should cause the Hauovcrians and Saxons to 
remain iniw'tive; that success should l)e uninterrupted; and that the king of 
England, tiiough an enemy of the Prussians, should, in his own despite, be- 
ci>me an instrument of their aggmndisement. What most contributed to this 
conquest was an army that had for two and twenty years been forming, and 
by its admirable discupline rendered superior to all the soldiers of Europe. 
Add to this, generals that were true citizens; wise and incorruptible minis¬ 
ters; and, fimilly, a species of good fortune which often accompanies youth, 
and deserts age. 

Had the undertaking failed, the king would have been deemed a rash 
prince, enterprising beyond his strength. Success made men consider him 
happy. In reality, fortune only bestows fame; and he whom fortune favours 
is applauded, while he on Avhom she fiwvns is blamed. After the ratifications 
were exchanged, the king withdrew* his troops out of Bol^emia; some of them 
marched through Saxony to return to their native country, others were sent 
into Silesia, being destined to guard this new conquest.* 
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frkpkbtok: n in his bblations with exteotk 

It was in Kovember of 1805 that a French statesman passed the follow¬ 
ing noteworthy judgment on the policy of Frederick the Great. ^^Frederick’s 
successors failed to grasp the spirit and guiding principles of his reign. This 
prince was perfectly well aware that, with his army and his treasury, he would 
always be in a position to maintain the power that he had created and the rank 
that he had attained in Euroi>e. But he was also aware that nothing could 
happen on the Continent that did not concern him, and that he could not per¬ 
mit any political event of a certain nn^nitude to take place without his con¬ 
currence ; that the existing balance of power would certainly be altered to his 
detriment unless he took energetic action towards the establishment of a fresh 
equilibrium. He knew that if other states enlarged their borders while his 
own obtained no corresponding accession of territory the latter would bo rele¬ 
gated by the change to a subordinate rank; he knew that if all the other armies 
of Europe collected their forces, fought, and through victory and defeat grew 
more and more highly efficient ho must not enfeeble his own by slothful inac¬ 
tion ; in other words, he could not suffer his military strength to be rt^diiced 
by a falling-otf in exx)eriencc, valour, or confidence. Doubtless there was no 
one of these truths to which the great Frederick did not give its due weight, 
and I fancy that he would liave siniUnl if any minister of his had undertakeu 
to instruct him by expounding them.’’ 

Unquestionably for a state which lays claim to the rank of a European 
power, and which is affected by every variation of lelativo strength through¬ 
out the Continent, neutrality in llio midst of a struggle of each against all is a 
shackle which may almast force it to resign the position of a great power. 
For the rising power of Prussia, in particular, the rdle of spectator, which it 
thought to acquiesce in at the P(^ace of Breslau, was all the more difficult to 
play since the war in which it was to take no further part had to be fought on 
German soil, with Gcnnan countries, and the very crown of the cmxnre at 
stake. 

At the commencement of Jus first war the king had aimed at nothing more 
than the rounding-off* of the Jh ussiau dominions. In return for the (‘(^asiou of 
Silesia he had been ready to give liis voices in the election to the imperial 
crown in favour of the husliand of the Jieiress of the house of ITabsburg, 
daughter of the late emperor; that is to sfiy, he had been prepared to counte¬ 
nance the continuance of the Austrian hegemony in Germany. As crown 
prince, Voltaire had indeed flattered him with the ])rospect of succession to the 
empire, and, on the death of the last male Habsbiirg, had greeted the king of 
Prussia as the man who would l>e an emperor or make one. At that time 
Prince Leopold of Dessau also wrote to his chief without circumlocution, ex¬ 
pressing the heartiest good wishes for his elevation to the imperial dignity, 
since in Europe there was no man living who deserved it more or was better 
able to maintain it. And the idea of claiming for Prussia a leading position 
in the empire was not strange to Frederick’s minister, Podewils, at the end of 
1740, though the realisation of it appeared to him absolutely unattainable. 
The envy of Prussia’s neighbom-s within the empire, the most distinguished 
of whom held sway over kingdoms in the rest of Europe, would always present 
insurmountable obstacles. So thought Podewils. 

Then came a moment when, quite uriex];)ectedly, Prussia practically held 
the fate of Germany in her hands. The elevation of the elector of Bavaria to 
the imperial pui-ple was in the main the doing of Prussia. Thus Bavaria wa» 
bound to eternal gratitude towards her benefactor, while, after the elector of 
Saxony had join^ the cojdition, the Saxon ambassador pathetically bewailed 
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hlm»elf to PodewilB, that now his court would throw itself blindly into the arms 
of Prussia. Podewils, reporting these words to his king, joyfully expressed 
the hope that future your majesty will be looked upon as the only great 
power in Germany, a good understanding with whom is to be preferred to any 
other alliance/^ During the Moravian campaign Pre<lcrick strove to make 
Saxony (which had been used by France to counterbalance Prussia within the 
coalition) dependent upon himself, so that, quit of French influence, he might 
arrange the a^airs of Germany according to his own ideas. In the same spirit 
he recommended the new ern|)cror to increase the Bavarian forces ^‘so as to 
cut a figure among the allies,the meaning of which was that he should with¬ 
draw by degrees from a position of dependence upon France. And when 
Frederick passed in review the reasons in favour of a prosecution of the war 
against the queen of Hungary, it di<l not escape him that after the complete 
overthrow of Austria, and after the conclusion of a general peace under the 
arbitration of Pnissia, the whole empire would enter upon a close connection 
with that counliy, and ‘Mho king of Prussia woul<l then have the authority of 
emperor, aiid the elector of Bavaria the burden of empire.^^ 

These brilliant prospects Frederick had resigned at the Peace of Breslau. 
But his policy soon resumed the course it had abandoned, for ho could not be 
blind to the consideration that the degradation of the emperor involved a 
moral humiliation for the king of Prussia who had set the emperor on the 
throne. 

The pitiable insuflicicncy of the resomws of the house of Wittelsbach to 
meet the deniaiRls of the imperial station to which it had been elevated by the 
result of the election of 1742 clearly demonstrated the emptiness of the im¬ 
perial title apaiti from a powerful ruling family. King Ferdinand jM^rfectly 
unde]*stood why, after the battle of Miihlberg, he had dissuaded the emperor 
his brother from exacting a ^Mixed revenue,” which would have inaugurated a 
system of permanent public contributions to the expenses of the empire: a 
secure financial endowment of the imperial position (ho warned him) would 
have made it possible for other princes besides the IBibsburgs to undertake 
the charge of empire, which now their j)Overty ])revented them from doing. 
And, JUS a unit ter of fiud, it had Ix^en so, and jus long as a male of the house of 
ITabsburg survived the eleciive crowm had never passtni out of that one family. 
The empire ha<l counted for something only when it was an api)aiiage of the 
powder of Austria, 

As the heir to the HaUsburg dominions iu Bohemia, and as the ruler of an 
extensive and self*containe<l t<*rritory in south Germany, stretching from the 
Sndetic Mountains to the Alps, Charles Albert too might have wielded the im¬ 
perial authority, but an em|wror humbly dcjKmdeiit upon the French was to 
the members of the empire an object of pity or scorn, as the case might be, or 
a mere jcvst. 

For if there was one point on wiiich sentiment in Germany was unanimous, 
it w’us dislike of France, The king of Prussia, one of the few friends of his 
Gallic neighbours to be found among his countrymen, was astounded and ab¬ 
solutely nonplussed when, on his journey to the"baths of Aachen in the mid¬ 
summer of 1742, he found fieix?e hatred of the French evei’ynvhere rampant. 
He declared that he could not comprehend this ^Hrenzy,” which went beyond 
the madness of Boland. And yet Frederick himself had had experience of the 
obstinacy with which his own advisers—Podewils above all—had opposed the 
conclusion of the French alliance. Le^ than seventy years had passed since 
the days of Maaarin^s Rhenish Alliance. At that time the young Louis stood 
at the head of a confederacy of German princes, which his minister Lionne 
might well style the great driving w^heel of the Germanic policy of France. 
No man would then have inveighed against France as the enemy of the em- 
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pire, or stigmatised it as the hereditary foe; at that time German liberty 
seemed a maoh more questionable factor in the situation than the Fren^ 
king, even to the emperor of Germany. Then Louis XIV’s policy of conquest 
had thrown off the mask, and the Bhmiish Alliance had fallen to pieces. 
Again and again the empire declared war against France, and matters soon 
cune to such a pass that, instead of a well-organised body at the beck and call 
of France, there arose a distinct confederacy in favour of the Halisbnrg em¬ 
peror and under his leadership. All the little states, temporal and spiritual, 
within the circles of the upper Rhine and the Palatinate, of Swabia and Fran¬ 
conia, each by itself so insignificant that its military rmources were not worth 
the trouble of a summons or a bargain, together amounted to a body that had 
at least the semblance of power. It must be confessed that the leading shites 
in these local leagues—the Palatinate, Wurtemlierg, Hesse-Oaasel, and in 
Franconia the Markgrafs of Brandenburg—could not forego the chance of 
carrying out a policy of their own, suited to their various circumstances, and 
of setting up or preparing the way for an independent system of defence within 
the bounds of the local organisation; but nevertheless this association was as 
valuable to the emperor Lropold and his two sons as the Swabian League of 
former times had been to the emperor Maximilian. But by the very law of 
its being this confederacy, formed to repel French invasions, could have noth¬ 
ing in common with the ally of France, the empire of the house of Wittels- 
baoh. 


THE COUNCIL OF PEIN0E8 

Similarly the representative of the new dynasty soon became painfully 
aware that he had not that substantial majority in the diet on which the last 
emperors of the Habsburg line had always been able to reckon. In the elec¬ 
tion of January 24th, 1742, the unanimity of the electoral college had l)een 
mainly due to fear, and now that this constraint was removed the adherents of 
Austria ventured to raise their heads in the highest council of the laud. The 
motley elements of this many-headed college shaped matters within the council 
of princes after a faslnon very inauspicious for the newly-elected emperor. 

In this assembly Austria, though shorn of her imperial state, could rely on 
the unconditional devotion of two separate groups, and on every division in a 
body of ninety-six voters these forme<l the solid nucleus of an Austrian major¬ 
ity. In the first place there were the so-called “pensioners” of the court of 
Vienna, who gave their votes in accordance with the notorious formida, in om- 
mbua uti Austria, the small temporal principalities which owed their admission 
into the council of princes of the empire to the favour of I ho Habsburg em¬ 
perors, families whose scions had been for generations courtiers or soldiers of 
the ruling house: Lobkowitz, Balm, Dietrichstein, Auersberg, Schwartzeustein, 
Aremberg, Hohenzollem, Fiirstenberg, and Liechtenstein. The nine heredi¬ 
tary votes of these houses wore generally reinforced by four representative 
votes from the “Grafenverbande” of the Wetterau, Swabia, Franconia, and 
Westphalia, The second mighty stay, when it was necessary to secure a de¬ 
cision in Austria’s favour, was to be found in the compact body of “ Germania 
Sacra,** at least as far as the institutions entitled to a vote were not in the gift 
of the Wittelsbach princes. The archbishop of Salzburg, co-director with 
Austria of the council of princes, the bishops of Bamberg and Wiirzbuig, of 
Eichstfidt and Passan, of Ansgburg, Constance, Ooire and BAle, of Brixen and 
Trent, of Strasburg, Worms and Speier, the prince-bishops and abbots of 
Fulda, Emnpten, Ellwangen, Berchtesgaden, Weissenburg, Stavelot, Priim 
and Oorvei, tiie Grand Ma^r of the knights of St. John, and the two cttHa of 
Swabian aiid Rhenish prelates, were all only waiting for the signal to oast their 

«. W,—TOI.. XV. ■ 
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votes, twenty-fire in nnmber, into the scale for the hononrable arehdneal 
house, the gnardian of Oatholic truth in the realm. If the Yienneee conrt 
ite own two votes (for Austria and Burgundy) together with the vote 
for the markgrafschaft of Nomeny which the husband of Maria Theresa had 
retained as a last reminiscence of his possessions in Lorraine, there were very 
few votes needed to make the forty-one who were thus in accord into an abso¬ 
lute majority, even when the benches of the council were fulL 

The house of Wittelsbach, on the other hand, had only fifteen votes abso¬ 
lutely at its disposal; five for the much-ramified Palatinate line, two in the 
Bavarian line, one for the dukedom, and one for the landgrafschafb of Lench- 
tenberg, and eight clerical votes. The elector Clement Augustus of Gol<^e, 
a brother of the emperor, voted for the bishoprics of Munster, Osnabriick, 
Hildesheim, and Paderborn, and for the Teutonic Order; another brother. 
Bishop Theodoi-e, voted for Batisbon, Freisingen, and (since 1743) for Lidge. 
The king of Pruasia might come to the rescue with the five votes of Magde¬ 
burg, Halberstadt, Minden, Kammiu, and Farther Pomerania, but every 
other ally had to be laboriously gained. And the chances that the emperor 
could successfully cope with his rival in securing the votes of the thirty or 
forty states whose attitude was still undetermined, were small indeed. Even 
with the Protestant courts the Hofburg maintained political and person^ 
relations of various kinds, for the majority of them had steered a middle 
course amidst the clashing interests of the brief reign of Charles VII: the 
Ernestine lino with a total of five or six votes, the Mecklenburg line with four, 
the houses of Brandenburg in Franconia and of Wiirtemberg with two apiece, 
the house of Brabant with tliree—for Cassel, Darmstadt, and Hei-sfeld, and 
the houses of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, Anhalt, and Cirksena each with one. 

Among these Protestant families, however, there was one, possessed of 
fully six votes in the council of princes, which was actually allied to the em¬ 
peror’s great rival, and was assiduously and successfully striving to bring over 
a further ivccession from the Protestant camp. That was the royal and elec¬ 
toral house of Hanover, with the whole power of Great Britain behind it* 


THK SECOND SILESIAN WAB (1744-1745 A.D.) 

Frederick had made good use of these two years, fortifying his new terri¬ 
tory, and repairing the e vils inflicted upon it by the war. By the death of the 
prince of East Fri^and without heirs, he also gained possession of that coun- 
trj'. He knew well that Maria Theresa would not, if she could help it, allow 
him to remain in Silesia; accordingly, in 1744, alarmed by her victories, he 
arrived at a secret understanding with France, and pledged himself, with 
Hesse-Cassel and the Palatinate, to maintain the imperial rights of Charles 
VII, and to defend his hereditary Bavarian lands. Frederick begim the Sec¬ 
ond Silesian War by entering Bohemia in August, 1744, and taking Prague. 
By this brilliant but rash venture he pot himself in great danger, and soon had 
to retreat.* 


Bottle of Sohenfriedberg 

In 1746 another master-stroke was executed by General von Zieten, when, 
in order to carry an important message which had come by way of Franken¬ 
stein from Frederick to his cousin Markgraf Charles at Jagemdorf, he made 
his way through the Austrian lines, unsuspected in the new winter unifonn. 
And what of the chief of these skilled and heroic commanderst The king 
gave the alarm, and sent, under General dn Moulin, only the vai^oard firom 
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Ja>ii6niik toirai^s Striegau against the dnko of Lorraine, who had pressed 
forward as far as Bolkenhain. This manoeuvre drew the foe down from his 
mountains into the plains; they encamped on the evening of the Srd of June, 
resolved to surprise Du Moulin at dawn and continue their march upon Bros- 
lam But Frederick stole iu the night to Striegaii, and, guided by the evening’s 
camp-fires, drew up his army in readiness for battle. This enabled Du Moulin 
to remain in ambush at the foot of the Spitzberg, the summit of which had 
been taken by the Saxons under the duke of Woissenfels. Du Moulin at¬ 
tacked them towards four o’clock in the morning and» opening his batteries, 
gave a tremendous fire. Then the king advanced with the left wing by the 
Striegau River, his quickness and the difficulties of the ground throwing the 
enemy into disorder; Du Moulin succeeded, and the left wing under Prince 
Charles and the Saxons retreated. The Prussian cavalry of the left wing 
marched upon the enemy, and after six indecisive encounters drove them back 
as far as Ilohenfriodberg; tlio king’s infantry pushed their adversaries right 
and left with such impetus that the confusion became general; a cavalry 
charge of dragoons from Bayreuth made an end of the figlit. Prince (Charles 
withdrew to his old camp near Kouiggnitz, Du Moulin x)ni'8ned him over the 
border, and the king pushed forward to Chliim in Bohemia. IJj>per Silesia 
and Kosel were released. 

In this splendid fight, which was won in five hours of one morning, be¬ 
tween Jauer and Landsluit, the infantry did wonders, the artilleiy distin¬ 
guished itself; but tlie cavalry celebrate this day as that of one of their great¬ 
est triumphs, for the determined General voii Gessler with a single regiment 
of Bavarian dragoons defeated 20 battalions, mjwlo 2,500 prisoners, and cap¬ 
tured 67 flags and 4 Ciinnon. As a i)roof of lasting gratitude, Frederick 
bestowed on this heroic legiment a letter of gnice and a diploma and presented 
them with a new seal with a remarkable engrav ing. Tlie dragoonswc^re given 
the right to have a grenade in flames on their cartridge-boxes, to beat the 
grenadier march on tlieir drums, and to sound the cuirassier march on their 
trumpets. Colonel von Sciwerin, the head of the regiment, w^as promoted to 
the rank of general, Gessler was made a count, and both he and Major do 
Chasot^ who had brought the news of victory, were given heraldic insignia of 
honour. On Gessler’s helmet red and green ensigns vrereaddcKl with the num¬ 
bers 20 and 67, on the lower part of his escutcheon a Roman shield resting on 
other weapons, on which Mar<*us Curfius is seen on his horse leaping into the 
open gulf, with the words, It is sweet to die for the fatherland.” Chasot had 
the Prussian eagle added to his arms, and two flags with H. F. and 66; to his 
mother Frederick wrote a very jubilant letter, accompanied by a costly casket. 

In the History of My Own Times Frederick^ speaks of the event at Ilohcn- 
friedberg as being so rare, so worthy of fame, that it should be inscribed in 
the Prussian annals in golden letters. He adds of the whole anny present on 
that day, ^Hhe world resting on the shoulders of Atlas is not safer than Prus¬ 
sia upheld by such an army,” 

Frederick wrote to the king of Prance in less flattering terms; he had 
changed the order of things at Friedberg; the battle of Pontenoy and the tak¬ 
ing of Toumay were honourable to him and advantageous to Prance; but for 
Prussia’s immediate advantage a battle won on the bjtnks of the Scamander, 
or the taking of Pekin, would have been equally useful. 

BatUe at Boor (^September 80ihj 1745) 

The want of means drove the king from one camp to another. The enor¬ 
mous ntimber of troops needed for the transport from Silesia reduced his force 
to 26,000 fiien* Prince Charles saw in his own superior numbers this advan- 
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tage« He pnidied on from Jaromierz towards Koniginbof, and concealed his 
strength so well behind the clouds of light infantry, that Geneitd von Eatzler 
came back to the king’s camp on the night of September 29th without having 
seen the main body of the enemy’s force* The next morning Charles stood in 
battle array, opposite Frederick’s right wing, and bombarfed the Prussian 
camp before daybreak* The king h^ commanded a march to Trautenau the 
evening before; ho now ranged himself under the enemy’s fire in such a way 
that he was parallel and opposite to him; but the right wing of his cavalry at¬ 
tacked the Austrians and overthrew them; the infantry, after three attempts, 
succeeded in storming heights which were protected by cannon. The enemy 
drew upon a second and a third height, but the impetuous onslaught of the 
Prussian cavalry forced them to retreat 

Up to now the king had held tiie cavalry of the left wing in reserve; now 
he brought up that of the right wing to reinforce it, and witli these two at¬ 
tacked the foe. The Aastrian infantry held their position near Prausnitz for 
some time, but finally the flight l)eeame general and the victor encamped at 
Soor. 

Nadasdi had intended attacking the Prussians, in face, in the rear and on 
their left, whilst Prince ('harles simultaneously engage<l them on their right 
But his light infantry pillaged the camp and baggage, and so assisted the king 
to defeat them. ^^Just imagine,” wrote Fiederick to Predersdorf, how we 
fought—eighteen against fifty, my whole transport in confusion. In all my 
life I have never been in such straits as on the 30th; and for all that, I emerged 
—you see no bullet hurts me.” The camp library was also lost at Soor, and 
Duban * had to make baste and send Cicero, Horace, Lucian, Voltaire, Bossuet, 
Rousseau, and Grasset, so that the study of the muses could continue. The 
same friend was also commaiuUMl to have a fine edition of Racine in readiness 
for the return. 


Victory of lltmneradorf {Koveniber 23ily 17J^5 A,D,) 

The advanced season necM^ssitated the journey into Silesia by the difficult 
pass near Schatzlar. Frederick divided his army, which Prince Leopold was 
to command, bt*twoen Schweidiiitz and Striegau; and on the 28th of October, 
the day when his convention with England was arranged in Hiinover, he went 
to Berlin, where, on the 8th of November he heard from Wiilfwenstiema, 
Swedish minister to the Dremlen court, of a scheme on foot, projected by 
Count Briihl, for the invasion of Berlin, which should force him to yield Silesia 
up to Austria; and Magdeburg, Hall)erstadt, together with Halle and the sur¬ 
rounding districts, to Saxony, 

The court of Dresden had long hankered after its neighbour on the Spree, 
for Berlin, thanks to a new system of government, began to be of importance. 
Prussia, steadily growing in monU strength, was at becoming a power of 
the first rank in Euro|)e, an<i could hold her own against the house of Habs- 
burg iu matters both of church and state. With whom then should Saxony 
side! The Second Silesian War had made her hateful to Prussia, as she had 
been an adherent of Austria, and FrederieJe, during his progress through her 
territory, had not kept his troops under the strictest discipline; even at Hohen- 
friedberg the bitterest animosity had been shown towards Saxony* 

The prince von Griinne led 10,000 Austrians through Saxony and marched 
on to Iterlin; Prince Chailea pushed forward with 40,000 men into upper 
Lnsatia, joined issue witb the allies, and intended carrying on tbe war in the 


* The King's tutor. 
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Bmrk of Ij^randenburR. Then Pnnce Leopold with 85,000 men hurried to 
Kaumberg on the Queis; Frederick went towards him from Berlin, and on the 
23rd of November at the Catholic Hennersdorf defeated four Saxon cairaasier 
regiments and one regiment of infantry under General von Buchner, all taken 
greatly aback at his appearance. 

He further took possession of the great powder magazine in Gdrlitz, and 
commanded the count von Grunne to retrace his steps and unite with the Saxon 
main body under Count Rntowsky near Dmsden. Zieten bi^gged for his i-egi- 
ment the silver drums which had been pillaged in the light at Hennersdorf. 

The happy result of this victory wjis seen in the line ]>iiblic spirit ci'eated 
in Frederick's people. A candidate for the fon\st rights in Breslau, and Pro¬ 
fessor Stisser in Stettin, sivng such stirring odes in honour of Fiederick in the 
victories of Hohenfriedberg and of Soor that they sounded quite stately, even 
compared with Gleim^s grenadier songs, when in their turn they resounded in 
the ^rlin patriotic joiiriiaJs. The king^s town wtis changing, as Count Grunne 
had threiitened, into a fortified camp, and instead of a gjiy people, 16,000 citi¬ 
zens went armed. When the danger was over and Ik'rlin was illuminated, the 
people indulged themselvc\s in all kinds of witticisms—one design showed 
Grunne with many Austrian generals mounted on crabs, and Berlin in the dis¬ 
tance inscribed 

General Grftnne 
Will to Berlin. 

Another showetl many coaches drawn by four and six horsc^s, also cahishes 
juid carts racing away from Berlin; in the middle was a hai'e in full llight, 
with under all the inscription—company. 


The Battle of Kesselsdorf {November 29thy 17^5) 

The Saxon troops were already quartered for the winter round Leipsie 
when the king wrote, after the victory of Hennersdorf, to the old prince of 
Dessau, have beaten them in Lusatia, do you l)eat tliem at I^ipsic; then 
we shall meet at Di'esden.” Then Leopold starh^d out with his corps from 
Halle, captured Leii>8ic on the 29th of Novemlwr, joined General von I-chwald 
on the 13th of December at Meissen, and marcheii on Dresden, whence Augus¬ 
tus hud fled to Prague. 

Eutowsky found himself in the most favourable position near Kesselsdorf— 
the chevalier de Saxe, his brother, commanded the cavalry; here they awaited 
Prince Leopold. Kesselsdorf lay at the f<K>t of a hill, occupied by the left 
wing of the Saxons. In this village alone there were seven greasier bat¬ 
talions; mountains, passes, even the great difiiculty of attacking on slippery 
ice—everything was in favour of the Saxon. It was not till two o^clock in the 
f^moon that the Prussians advanced to the attack. General von Hertzberg 
moved with the grenadier battalions of Kleist, Aulack, and Murichow, who 
followed the three battalions of Prince Ijeopold of Dessau’s regiment at 300 
paces, supported by Bonin’s dragoons. The first attempt was defeated by the 
locality and two of the enemy’s batteries; many Prussians, among them Von 
Hertzberg, fell, and the prince drew the grenadiers to the rear. Then the 
Saxons came out into the open field to pursue them in their retreat. But now 
Von Bonin’s lament of dragoons rushed upon the seven Saxon battalions, so 
that they were instantly scattered and their batteries taken. 

The Pomeranian infantry under Teetz took Kesselsdorf, with 20 cannon, 
4 mortars, a flag and a pair of drums, and earned for themselves a new seal of 
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honour; all officers received the order of merit Prince Leopold celebrated a 
splendid jubilee here, as it vras in the spring of 1695 that he started Ms mili* 
tary career under the Brandenburg arms in the Netherlands. 

The Peace of Dresden (1745 A.D.) 

The defeated enemy joined in its flight with the prince of Lorraine who, 
the decisive moment over, was quite calmly betaking himself to Bohemia for 
safety. Frederick had been in Meissen during the fight; he inspected the bat¬ 
tle ground, and on the 18th entered Dresden where he consol^ the forsaken 
household of the prince and received Count von Harrach, who, delegated by 
Maria Theresa, b^an to negotiate with the Prussian, English, and Saxon 
plenipotentiaries for j)eace, which was concluded on the 25th; the Berlin 
Peace and division of territory were renewed; Prussia recognised Maria 
Theresa^s husband lis Francis I, emperor and head of the empire; Austria 
guaranteed to tlie king all his states, sis also those privileges otherwise assured 
to him by Charles VII; Frederick agreed not to disturb the house of Austria 
in any of its Oennaji poas(i*s8ions; Saxony, Brunswick, Cassel, the Palatinate 
aie all included in the Dresden Treaty of peace. The electorate of Saxony 
made a special tixMity with Prussia; it paid to Frederick one million thalens, 
renouncing, as heir contingent to the house of Austria, all claim on Silesia, 
and agreeing to keep aloof from all differences and dissensions, such as there 
had been between Prussia and Saxony with regard to the customs at Fiirsten- 
berg on the Oder, and along the roa<l to Schildau. In return for an equiva¬ 
lent to the country and its inhabitants, the town of Furstenberg and its cus¬ 
toms, together with the village of Scliildau and lower Lusatia and all land in 
the electorate of Baxony on tlie right bank of the Oder, was to bo abandoned 
to tlie Berlin court, so that the river with both its shores might be entirely 
Prussian. But so many <lifliculties were made by Saxony that this article of 
the Treaty of Dresden could not be arranged. 

Li this treaty of i)ea<^e, Great Britain, warring with the Pretender, was 
again very usefiil to the king. The duke of Newcastle and his brother Pel- 
luun, who hml replaced the friend of Austria, Ix)rd Carteret, offered him in 
the Hanover agreement of August 20th, 1745, every security for Silesia, and 
persuaded the Vienna court to iHwe—a peace to which King George and later 
the emperor, as such, and the empire gave their especial guarantees. 

Frederick was present in the Kreuzkirche in Dresden on the 26th of Decem¬ 
ber when the peace sermon was preached; on the 28th, at midday, he drove in 
an open carriage, accompjMiied by his two brothers, back to Berlin in full state. 
The town was intoxicate with delight, and Frederick drove between double 
rows of citizens. The people called him ‘‘father of the fatherlandand “the 
g^t king.*^ At the castle he was received on alighting from the carriage by 
Prince Ferdinand and the other princes, by the generals of the army and the 
nobles of the court “ Upstairs in the king^s apartments there was the tender- 
est and most loving welcome from their two maje^ies, the queens.On this 
evening, in the midst of the shouts of triumph, Uie king left the joyful tumult 
of the ilhuninated city, to visit Duhan, who was dying in the Adlerstrasse! 

The war had cast millions, withont extending the confines of the country; 
the triumph was purely ideal. The pope sent congratulations to the king, and 
once more recommended to his protection those inhabitants of Silesia who still 
held the Oathblic faith. The Catholic president of the head district in Oppeln, 
Count Henekel von Donnersmarck, f reiherr zu Beuthen, was declared a for¬ 
sworn traitor, and to have forfeited all honours and dignities, as well as the 
order of the Black his hereditary sword was pnblidy broken by the 

executioner in Breslau. 
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France eontinncd tiic War of the Austrian Succession with great energy, 
and with no smsJI measure of sucoesa* 

Frederick, however, wearied himself unceasingly in endeavours to recon¬ 
cile the three powers; but this was accomplished only by the Treaty of 
Aachen, which gave back all conquei'ed territory and once more assui’ed 
Silesia and Olatz to the king of Prussia.^ 

THE FBEDEfilCIAN SPIRIT IN GERMANY 

During the period which intervened between the end of the Silesian and 
the beginning of the Seven Years’ War, the great personality of Frederick as 
a ruler, legislator, guardian of justice, and furtherer of the common welfare 
in his states, but also as the introducer of a new era, not merely for Germany 
but for the whole of Europe, was more and more clearly manifested. At this 
time he made his first tentative measures for the reform of justice and legis¬ 
lation, which make Prussia’s example in this field a guide not merely for the 
other German states, but even for many foreign ones. 

We may mention as belonging to this time most of those remarkable deci¬ 
sions by which Frederick with one stroke of the i)en now overihrew some 
fragment of mediaeval intolerance, now gave wings to the administration for 
the benefit of some subject suffering under it; and again unhesitatingly made 
his own kingly prerogative bow to the higher authority of a uniformly impar¬ 
tial justice. To this time also belongs the revival of the Academy of Science, 
which under his father’s reign had deciiyed and, worse, had fallen into con¬ 
tempt. Though under Frederick this institution was organised too much after 
the French fa^ioii and was in great part filled with Frenchmen, yet it also 
assembled many German celebrities within its piecincts and advanced con¬ 
siderably many sciences, esjiecially the exact ones. Now for the first time 
Germany perceived what she possessed in tliis king, and with conscious i)ride 
named as her own the man whom foreign countries to the very borders of civili¬ 
sation had admiringly praised. The influence of Frederick’s personality and 
method of governing now began gradually to extend and manifest itself in 
wider circles. 

The result was kindred to the operating cause. It was not merely that cer¬ 
tain defined branches of intellectual life were advanced and strengthened by 
Frederick’s power and influence, but it was above all the whole being, the 
very life of the nation itself, which underwent a favourable change and won 
new vigour and strength. As to those whose official occupations were per¬ 
formed immediately under the eyes and the control of the great king, who 
had to fear his uncompromising look, w'hich nothing escaped, they soon saw 
themselves compelled to fulfil their offices in a more strict and faithful man¬ 
ner than had generally l>een the habit in these circles, and ttus partly by 
force, partly by the exciting influence of example given from so high a place. 
And yet they were no longer the mere machines of an often capricious and 
despotic will, as had been the case under the far too one-sided government of 
Fr^erick William L They might on occasion assert their own independent 
views before a king who respect^ ideas and principles, and knew how to ap¬ 
preciate them because he himself governed according to them; and under the 
government of a monarch, who by a writ under his own hand had exhorted 
ttie KavmerffericM, the highest court of judicature in the land, never to pro¬ 
ceed except according to tire law and their convictions as judges, and not to 
respect orders even from him, if they were in opposition to this legal attitude* 
The judicial calling in i^artieular acquired a spirit of independence and devo- 

[* See volume XI. and XIV.] 
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tlon to dnly which did not fail when the king did actnally^ as in the notorious 
lawsuit of Mfiller, let himself be beguiled into the mistake of interrupting the 
independent course of justice, though it had been done with the very best 
intentions. 

Thus from Frederick’s school there proceeded a host of officials who were 
objects of admiration and envy to the whole of Germany, compared as they were 
with the venal, inert, lazy, and ignorant men, who formed the same class in 
all the other states. It was they who withstood, and in a great measure suc¬ 
cessfully, the corruption of the government which followed, and preserved for 
later days the traditions of a conscientious and punctilious administrative and 
judicial body, operating for the public benefit, and possessed of intellectual 
culture and thoroughness, which produced a rich harvest for the regeneration 
of the Pnissian stat/C,^ 

The period of eight years which had bt^n allowed to the different states of 
Europe from the Pcjice of Aiichen until a new' war broke out, did not produce 
in them the desired feeling of united firmness and security; but, on the con¬ 
trary, all seemed unsettled and in dread of the new commotions which hovered 
over this brief state of repose. For it w'as but too evident that the inimical 
powers so recently rouw^sd up—not having as yet found their equilibrium—had 
only made a pause for the purpose of soon resuming hostilities against each 
other with renewed vigour. The empress-queen could not brook the loss of 
Silesia, arid she felt this loss the more acutely, inasmuch as she was obliged 
to undergo the mortificjition of knowing that the king of Prussia, by adopting 
a proper course of administration, had l)een able to double the revenue of that 
beautiful country. Frederick, on the other hand, was too clear-sighted not to 
foresee that a third struggle with her wiis inevitable. Among the other Euro¬ 
pean j)Owers, too, theio was a restlm spirit at work; they entered into alli¬ 
ances, looked about them—now here, now there—for friends, and increased 
their strength by land and sea, Europe was at this moment divided by tw’o 
leading pariles: France, Prussia, and Sweden adhered to the one, Austria, 
England, and Saxony to the other; the rest had not yet come to any conclusion 
as to w hich party they should support, but their assistance was eagerly sought 
by both, Maria Thei*esa at first cast her eye upon the powerful state of Rus¬ 
sia, whose empress, Elizal>oth, appeared inclined to hurl back her bold north¬ 
ern neighbour into his former insignifiiance; and eventually both parties con- 
oluded an alliance by means of tlie gmnd chancellor of Russia, Bestuschef, 
who had a personal dislike to the king of Prussia, localise the latter refused 
to gratify his avaricious disposition. In order to induce Russia to take active 
measuies against Prussia, England found it necessary to act upon the grand 
chancellor with her money, and by this means a war was all but declared 
alreiidy between Russia and Prussia. George II of England more especially 
desired this, in onler that he might by such w'ar be relieved of the anxiety he 
felt for his principality of Hanover; for as he was already engaged in a mari¬ 
time war with France, wit h the view of acquiring new territories in other parts 
of the world, it was to l)e exx>ected that Prance in union with Prussia would 
forthwith attack his electorate. Maria Theresa, however, on her part^ mw 
this storm preparing in the north of EnrojHJ without fear or inquietude, as she 
nourished strong hop^ that it would give her an opportunity of reconquering 
her Silesian territory.^ 

PBU8SIA, ENGIAITD, AND THE NEW PKOVINCE8 OP FBIESIAND (1751-1758) 

England lost an ally in the fredi conflict with Prance which loomed, a per¬ 
petual menace, on the horizon, while the relations between the Ikiglii^ royal 
nunily and their near kin of the royal house of Prussia grew more and more 
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strained. Besides the x>sr 80 ii£d influence of the monarchs and the unfortunate 
choice of a British ambassador, there was another circumstance whidi embit¬ 
tered the relations between the two countries. England, jealous of her un¬ 
contested supremacy at sea, claimed the right to confiscate contraband of war 
in neutral ships. But the question as to what fell under this description was 
no less difficult to determine then than now. To Prussia the whole subject 
had been of small importance as long as her maritime trade was confined to the 
few seaports of tlie Baltic. But in the course of the War of the Austrian Suc¬ 
cession Frederick had gained possession of Eivst Friesland. And as he planted 
his foot for the first time on the shores of the North Sea he had a vision of the 
whole maritime trade of north Germany in his hands. To his eager zeal it 
seemed a simple matter to divert the whole transatlantic traffic into new chan¬ 
nels. The English right of search in merchant vessels wtis therefore extremely 
annoying to liim, the moix) so as it wiis exercised harshly and without consid¬ 
eration. In 1748, the liist year of the war, two Prussian vessels J^iden with 
planks and hemp had been captured. The British ofiicials simi)ly declared 
tlie^se articles contraband of war, and laid an emlvargo on the ships. Fred¬ 
erick made representations and demanded compensation, but to no purpose. 
Meanwhile peace was concluded, but the embargo was not taken off. It 
availed nothing tbat the king CiillcHl together a court of arbitnition which 
unanimously affirmed that planks and hemp were not contraband of war. The 
English government, for its part, referred the matter to a prize court and a 
special commission. Years passed and they came to no decision, while Fred¬ 
erick continued to make more and more urgent demands for his ships. 

Tims matters stood when, in July of 1751, the young king of Prussia 
paid his first visit to his new province. The welcome which greeted him gave 
profound offence to George II, who considered himself the rightful luur to the 
territory of which (as he thought) his nephew had violently deprived him. 
And now he learned, into the bargain, that the latter was attaching his new 
subjects to his person by a series of far-reaching enterprises for the public 
good, and rousing in them a spirit which astonished tliemselves. One under¬ 
taking, in particular, on which Frederick built great hopes wtis the expansion 
of Prussian trade with eastern Asia. He declared Kmden a free port, and the 
Asiatic Trading Company” and the ^^Bemgal Trading Company” came into 
existence there under his protection. In the following years each of these 
companies sent out two ships. But they had no luck, and they could not keep 
the field in fjice of the rivalry of the Dutch. Moi*eover, one of tlie ships bad 
an affnvy with an English man-of-war in the Channel. Tlie naval officers who 
se^irched it discovered and claimed some British subjects among the crew. 
Despite vigorous protests they were carried off and (in virtue of an Act of 
Parliament, it was said) pressed into the licet. Thus on all sides obstacU^ 
arose in the way of these new ventures, and the outbreak of the Beven Years’ 
War shortly after put a final end to them. Nothing remained to bear witness 
of the unfortunate attempt to divert the commerce of Asia to East Friesland 
except the numerous specimens of old Chinese porcelain which were still to lie 
found there forty years ago. At that time costly red vases with quaint raised 
gilt figures, precious dinner services of tTansparent ware, and little cups deco¬ 
rated with intricate and inimitable arabesque, might be seen among the pos¬ 
sessions of rich Frisian farmers in the fen land, even in outlying ‘^places.” 
These treasures have now grown extremely rare, and china lovers have to pay 
exorbitant prices for the few remaining pieces left by collectors and Jew 
dealers. 

It was natural that the Bast Frieslanders should never forget the brief 
blossoming time of their commerce and prosperity which followed upon the 
union with Prossia. For the vigorous life which throbbed through all circles 
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of soeiety when, in place of a degenerate line of princes and after eentnries of 
Internal dissensions, a young and able monarch seized the reins of power, car* 
Tied eveiything before it. The inhabitants suddenly felt themselves members 
of a mignty state, nor was this feeling troubled by the imposition of new and 
onerous burdens. With a wise caution Frederick refrained from exacting the 
annual quota of recruits from the new province, foreseeing that such a meas* 
ure would be regarded with peculiar abhorrence by the ^^free Prisiana" He 
therefore contented himself with the annual payment of a money contribution. 

Nevertheless the impartial historian is bound to confess that the reasons 
why the tide of wealth did not flow back into the old channels, nor the flour¬ 
ishing times of the Hanseatic I>eague return, lay deeper than either king or 
I>eople supposed. The gorgeous cliambers of the Guildhall at Emden remain 
as empty as ever, and through the great rooms, which in past centuries were 
thronged with merchants of every land and clime, flows only the yeaiiy tide 
of tourists who flock in summer to the health resorts of the North Sea, admir¬ 
ing the curious media)val weapons and richly inlaid suits of armour so taste¬ 
fully an-angod on the walls. The harbour has been choked with mud, and in 
the islands of East Friaslaml curious fences made of monster ribs are all that 
testifies to the many merchantmen that once put out hence for the northern 
seas. It is unjust to make the war, which turned Frederick's energies into 
another direction, solely answerable for this mournful issue. It was not this 
circumstance alone which brought his nuisterly projects to such pitiable wreck. 
And it is peculiarly unjust to reproacli tlie succeeding Hanoverian govern¬ 
ment bec^iuse the commercial enterprises of the first i)eriod of Prussian rule 
developed no farther. Both Frederick and the Eivst Frieslanders overesti¬ 
mated the effect which the long-desired harbour wjis likely to exert from afar 
upon Prussia. They both overlooked thefiM*>t that the existing means of com- 
muuic4ition weie inadequate to ensure a sufficient market for their wares in¬ 
land. Moreover, ever since the discoveiy of the ocean route to the East 
Indies, the two maritime powers, England and Holland, had held almost abso¬ 
lute control over the trade with tlie Pliust. Hamburg and Bremen had long 
since monopolised the small traffic of Germany beyond seas. A long time 
would therefore necessai'ily have elapsed before the great mercantile houses of 
tlie Continent made up their minds to import their wams from other sources 
or distribute them through other channels. And again, the royal interference 
with the existing conditions, though the inspiration of a infister mind, was too 
precipitate and too much bound up with the king’s j>er8onality to produce 
hwting lesults. The Hanoverian government, practical and thorough, though 
systematically deliberate and far less showy, did much more for the real good 
of East Friesland than tlie first period of Prassian administration. It turned 
its attention to Immediate needs, and to it the province is indebted for its net¬ 
work of roads, its new Elmden ship canal, its railway, the fostering of the 
trade of Leer and Papenburg, and the revived prosperity of the merchant- 
service. And the cnniit of bringing tlie bog land into cultivation by the sys¬ 
tem of dikes is solely due to the Hanoverian government. 

One of the improvements, however, and that perhaps the most beneficial of 
all, is unquestionably the work of King P'rederick. He was the first to teach 
the people how wide stretches of fertile land could be recoveied from the sea 
by means of embankments against the floods which had formerly swept the 
soil away. The many flonrisliiug swamps ” along the shores of the Dollart and 
the Nor&i Sea are speaking memorials of his activity. With the same zeal, 
though not with the same success, he undertook the cnltivatlon of the exten¬ 
sive areas of marsh land which he had passed on his progress to Aurich. 
But if in the execution of this project he made many mist^es, who shall take 
him to task for themt He had b^ore bis eyes no examples of marstms profit* 
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ably planted, sooh as we now see in the district of Stade and other parts of 
East Friesland. For one thing, the lots which he gave to the colonists to cul¬ 
tivate were too small. The proceeds of s^frioultaie in ttiis niggardly »oU were 
not sufficient to maintain a family, and hence the descendants of the unfor¬ 
tunate peasants whom he transported hither from remote provinces form to 
this day a degenerate proletariate, eking out a miserable subsistence by beg¬ 
ging on the highway. But when we read of the stimulus given to improve¬ 
ments in agriculture, home administration, and even domestic life, by Fred¬ 
erick’s brief visit*, we cannot but marvel at the insight and the indefatigable 
energy of the man, and at his constant thought for his subjects. Through the 
medley of official receptions his keen eye noted wliat was amiss, and the few 
hours of leisure left him were devoted to the consideration and invention of 
remedies. 


ENGLISH COMPLICATIONS 

In England this energy was looked upon with suspicion, and the sudden 
expansion of the tnide of Emdeii roused envy and apprehension. King 
George was not alone in his wrath when a i>rovineo he had inteiuied to win for 
himself flung itself with enthusiiksm into the arms of lus nephew; the whole 
British nation shared his exasperation. Frederick’s care for the prosperity 
of this part of his dominions was interpreted as a link in a long chain of hos¬ 
tile demonstrations against England. The unfoi tunate affair of the captured 
ships was still jiending, and added to the discord. The communications ex¬ 
changed between the two cabinets stejuiily assumed a mon? tKU'imonious and 
insulting tone. Finally, in the year 1752, Frederick determined to bring the 
matter to an issue. He declared through ids agents that it mmicd to him that 
the English courts were maliciously determined to postpone their decision in¬ 
definitely, but that lie neither could nor would wait any long(ir, and would at¬ 
tempt to compensate his subjects by other means. After the lapse of three 
months (April 23rd, 1753) he should cease to pay interest on the Silesian 
loan, the securities for wliich were mainly in English hands. 

A perfect temx)e8t of indignation broke forth in England. The duke of 
Newcastle could not have yielded if he would. In a fresh note (April 12th) 
couched in tlio mildest terms, Frederick tried in vain to justify the step he 
had taken. The temper of the London populace rendered a reconciliation 
impossible. The coercive measure he had used as a tJireat was actually put 
Into force. Then there arose throughout Gi*eat Britain a clamour against the 
unjust,” ^‘obstinate,” and malicious” king of Prussia. No meanness was 
too base to be imputed to him. His object was to ruin England; he had a 
secret understanding with France and with the Jacobite plotters. The ap¬ 
pointment of Keith to the Prussian embassy in Paris, the summons of Tyrcon- 
nel to Berlin, were evidence enough. In the general excitement it wiis even 
thought not unlikely that he might land fifteen thousand men in Scotland to 
restore the exiled dynasty. The unfortunate Dj\ Archibald Cameron, brother 
of the famous Lochiel, being captured about this time on the lands of the laird 
of Glenbuoket, was taken for a Jacobite emissary of Frederick’s, and six yearn 
after the rising under Charles Edward this noble-hearted man perished on the 
allows amidst the rejoicings of the mob. Caricatures and Ijimpoons of the 
king of Prussia were circulated in England, and even persons of position and 
influence gave credence to tales of the most extravagant political projects on 
the part of Prederick. The idea was very natural and excusable. For it was 
impossible that his contemporaries should know t hat a wise moderation in his 
aims was the king’s greatest quality, together with a singular faculty for dis- 
tingnishlng between the near and attainable and the visionary in politics. On 
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the contrary, from hte earliest performances it seemed not improbable that he 
might develop into a ruthless and insatiable conqueror, such as Napoleon 
gradually became. And even the soberest politicians were convinced that in 
hjs alliaace with France he contemplated the seizure of Hanoverian territory. 
When, about tlie same time, a project for the election of a king of the Romans 
came to nothing, the failure was regarded as a result of Prussian intrigues, and 
in the summer of 1753 matters hM come to such a pjwss that hardly anyone 
doubted that there would be a speedy outbreak of hostilities between England 
and Prussia. 

The fact made George II realise all the more keenly the necessity of knit¬ 
ting closer the ancient alliance with Austria. But, to his surprise and disap¬ 
pointment, he found that the overtures of his ambassador were received with 
increasing coolness at the court of Vienna. Maria Theresa did not even seem 
particularly interesU^d in securing the election of her own son as king of the 
Romans. King Gcoige was clearly more ^^imperiaF^ than the empr^ and 
mother hermdf. This indifTerenee on the part of his ^^naturaP^ ally stirred 
the ready choler of the British monarch. He felt his consequence as an elec¬ 
tor and his greatness as king of England detqdy wounded. To those about 
him he let fall angry words concjcrning this vagabond stmnger whom he had 
helped to the throne. 

Meantime Frederick, taking quick julvantage of the situation, formed and 
put into immediate execution a x)lan no le>ss unexpected than extraordinary. 
Abandoning the lukewarm aid of France, which lay, as it were, in a state of 
political lethargy, and hiui affordo<l him but very triding assistance in his two 
Silesian wars, lie suddenly turned to England, now so much increasing in 
power and enterprising boldness, and claimed her alliance; and the English 
nation acceded to his proposjil. Both nations needed this reciprocal aid 
against other adversjiries; and, at the same time, required the contldence of 
each other in order that England might bo at ease with regard to Hanover, 
Hence the alliance between England and Prussia, which based its sc'ciirity in 
the sympathy of both nations, might be truly termed a natural alliance, and 
was founded upon firmer grounds than those of mere state policy. 

By this single turn the relations which had hitherto existed between the 
different states of Europe were altogether changed. Prussia had declared her¬ 
self independent of Franco, and Phigland of Austria; and through a singular 
capricious sport of fortune, France and Austria, who had l)een enemies for 
thi'ce hundml years, now found thcmsidves, to their own astonishment, placed 
inclose i^roximity, and called upon to give each other their hands; and all 
the rules of |>olitieal calculation hitherto held as immutable were at one blow 
demolisluHL Luckily for Austria, slie iiossessed in her prime minister, Prince 
Kaunitz, and in the empre^ss Maria Theresji» herself, two whose power of mind 
enabkHl them at onco to perceive and avail themselves of the altered position 
of affairs, and who did not suffer themselves to l>e held in check by ancient 
custom. They sought for an alliauco with France, and obtained it. On the 
Ist of May, 1756, tlie Treaty of Versailles was drawn np, after that between 
England and Prussia had l)een already concluded at Westminster in the month 
of January of the same year.^ 




CHx\PTER IV 

THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 

[175(W7G8 A.D.] 


To me it. appears evident that a private person ought to Ihj 
scrupulously tenacious of Iiis promise, though lie should have uuide 
It inconsidoraUdy. If he is injured he can have re(‘ouiwi to the 
protection of laws, and, be the issue what it may, an individual only 
suffers. But where is the tribunal that can redress a monarch's 
wrongs, should another monarch forfeit Ids engagement? The word 
of a sovereign may draw down calamities on nations. Must the 
people perish or must the monarch infringe a treaty ? And where is 
the man weak enough to hesitaUi a moment concerning his an¬ 
swer t—rKEDE kick 11.1 


The union of the house of Austria and Bourbon, so lately formed, soon 
created a suspicion that the Trt^vty of liondon could not maintain the tran¬ 
quillity of Germany. Peace miglit be said to be su8|)euded only by a hair; some 
pretext was but wanting ; and, when that is the sole thing necessary, is as 
if declared* It soon ai>i>eared inevitable; for information was obtained that the 
politicians had all been deceived in their dependence on Rusvsia. That power, 
over which the intrigues of the Austrian ministei's prevailed, broke with Eng¬ 
land because of the alliance which the king of Great Bribiin had concluded 
with the king of Prussia. Count Bestuschef for a moment remained undecided 
between his passion for English guineas and his hatred toward the king; but 
hatred was victorious. The empress Elizabeth, an enemy to the French nation 
after the last embassy of the marquis de la Ohetardie, was l)etter pleased to 
league with that nation than to preserve the least alliance with a power which 
had become connected with Russia. Active in every court of Europe, the 
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court of Vienna profited by the jmssions of sovereigns and their ministers^ to 
attract them to itself, and govern them according to the purpose proposed. 

During these sudden and unexpected changes of system the English ships 
no longer kept any measures with those of France. The vexations and infrac¬ 
tions they committed enforced the king of France, in his own despite, to de¬ 
clare war. The French ostentatiously annoimced that they were preparing to 
make a descent on England. They lined the coasts of Brittany and Korman- 
dy with troops, built fiat-bottomed boats for their transportation, and assem¬ 
bled some ships of war at Brest. These appearances terrified the English, and 
there were moments during which this nation, which has the character of so 
much wisdom, imagined its destruction near. To remove these fears, Eing 
George liad recounse to Hanoverian and Hessian troops^ that were brought 
into !^gland. 

The first thing nccessaiy, at the commencement of the war, was to deprive 
the Saxons of the means of making thems(dves parties in it and of disturbing 
Prussia. The electorate of Saxony must be traversed to carry the war into 
Bohemia. If Saxony were not conquered, an enemy would be left behind; 
who, depriving the Prussians of the free navigation of the Elbe, would oblige 
them to quit Bohemia, whenever the king of Poland should please.* 

In the autumn of 175f>, therefore, Frc<leriek, unexpectedly and without 
previously declaring war, invaded Saxony, of which he speedily took posses¬ 
sion, and shut up the little Saxon army, thus taken unawares, on the Elbe at 
Pirna. A corps of A ustrians, who were also equally unprepared to hike the 
field, hastened, under the command of Browne, to their relief, but were, on 
the Ist of October, defeated at Lobositz, and the fourteen thousand Saxons 
under liutowsky at Pirna were in consequence compelled to lay down their 
anris, the want to winch they were reduced by the failure of their supplies 
having almidy driven them to the necessity of eating hair-powder mixed with 
gunpowder. 


TIIK DEFEAT OF THE 8AXON8 AT PIRNA (1756 A.D.) 

Whilst the chill October rain descended without intermission upon the 
wretched Saxon soldiers, their leader sat warm and dry in the impregnable 
fortress of Kdiiigstein. Through the floods that poured across the window- 
panes of the commandant’s quarters he saw the long columns of his battalions 
cross the bridge and struggle painfully up the slippery footpath which led 
from the hamlet of Halbestadt to Ebenheit, above the precipitous river bank; 
ho siiw the exhausted horses toiling vainly to draw tlie light guns up to the 
plateau, the cavalry crowding in the narrow space between the declivity and 
the stieam till their turn came to defile. 

And when he turneil his eyes from the dreadful throng, the hopeless con¬ 
fusion by the river, towards the spot w'hence, in fair weather, the domes and 
towers of his capital could be seen gleaming, he saw, to his dismay, the Prus¬ 
sian hussars already on the table land where his own camp had stood during 
the past weeks. He saw the bold horsemen climb down the pass by which 
his own trooi>s had just come, he saw his own men in terror cut the cables of 
the bridge and let it drift down-stream. Nor did the darkness draw a merci¬ 
ful veil over the mournful scenes at his feet His camp had no rest. Far 
into the night he could not choose but hear, in angry grief, the shouts of the 
triumphant enemy, bnsy over the plunder of the abandoned tents and baggage 
wagons, and searching his own late headquarters at Stmppen for spoil. But 
one ray of hope was still left to the unhappy elector. When the day dawned 
he fancied that he should see his army cut its way through the ranks of the 
enemy. 
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A message from Field-Marshal Rutowsky dashed this hopeful pix^uostica- 
tion. He reported that his men were utterly exiuiusted and that the last pro- 
visions were gone. He had succeeded, though with difficulty, in forming the 
bulk of the infantry into three or four divisions on the plateau of Ebenheit, 
but half of the artillery had stuck fast in the river. The cavalry, too, was 
incapable of reaching the top. To add to these misfortunes, he had no news 
from Browne; the messenger who had undertaken, for a large sum of money, 
to convey a message to him by s^K^i'et paths through the forest had in all like¬ 
lihood bwn taken prisoner, and it was vain to count on the co operation of 
the Austrians. Under these circiuiustancos he was of opinion that nothing 
but useless bloodshed could result from an attempt to storm the Prussian x> 0 Bi- 
tions alone. 

This was too much even for the feeble Augustus HI. His desperate plight 
did not, it is true, inspire him with the energy which of old hurled the last 
Pal 80 ologus out of the gorgeous halls of the palace of the (Vesars and from the 
luxury of an oriental despot, to die unrecognised among his warriors in the 
breach. He did not embrace the manly resolution of inspiring his soldiers by 
his presence in person, and of perishing with them if needs must be, but he 
sent strict orders to his field-marshal to cut his way out at all hazfirds. 

It was two o’clock on the morning of Thursday, the 14th of October, when 
he despatched these orders. At the sjimc time he sent down to the river one 
hundred and fifty horses from his own stable, plentifully fed with oats and 
hay, while the beasts in the camx) were dying of starvation. These powerful 
animals were meant to draw the guns up the slope, but even their exertions 
were of no avail. The grey dawn was rising as they spljished and swam 
across the rivm\ At the same time (about seven in the morning) Rutowsky 
received the message from Browne which he Inwl almost cease.d to look for. 
It had been given to the messenger at ten o’clock on the previous evening, but 
he had taken the whole of the stormy October night in getting back nucaught 
from Lichtenhain. The contents of the i)aper de^stroyed the last hoi)e. The 
Austrian general wrote that since Tuesday he had been waiting in vain for the 
Saxon signal giuis, and had therefore concluded that the enterprise had failed. 
His own position was one of extreme peril, as the Prussians were opposed to 
him in gi'eatly superior numbers. The utmost lie could do was to wait till 
nine o’clock Thursday morning; if then ho had no news lie must withdraw. 

The hour he named was almost pfist alix'ady. To be ready to attack by 
that time wiis impossible, more 08 X)ecially lus tlie Prussian force on the Lilien- 
stein had been increas(Kl to cloven battalions, with twenty-two guns. Rutow¬ 
sky sent again to the elector and begged permission to capitulate, and again 
he received an answer in the negative. Then the cannon of Kihiigstein began 
to thunder, to stay the Austrians if poasible; but wind and weather were iin- 
propitious, and no sound of them reaedied Browne, He marched away as he 
had said he should. Rutowsky listeneel in vain for the rattle of musketry 
announcing the Austrian atta(;k. Silence was over all. 

That was the end. He summoned his generals to a council of war, and in 
one of the little huts of tlie hamlet of Ebenheit a brief consultation took place. 
All were agreed that escape was impossible. To lead the soldiers as they 
were, exhausted by unprecedented exertions and chilled by seventy-two hours 
of rain, against the enemy’s entrenchments, was obviously to sacrifice them to 
no purpose. They had eaten nothing since the day before; for months they 
had been living on meagre rations. The ammunition wjis spoiled by the wet. 
There was noting to be done but capitulate. Now at last Augustiw III 
bowed to the inevitable, and a preliminary convention with General Winter- 
field, who was in command on the right bank of the Elbe, procured the first 
of necessaries, bread, for the miserable invested army. 
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The CkxpUuUMiion 

Next day (Friday, October 16th) Count Eutowsky went over to Struppen 
to arrange the details of the surrender with King Frederick, who had hastened 
thither from Bohemia. He found the monarch, to whom he submitted a draft 
of the terms of capitulation, in the worst of tempers. The unexpected delay 
which the obstinate resistance of the Saxons had imposed upon his military 
operations had embittered him. He would hear of no terms and demanded an 
unconditional surrender. In vain did Eutowsky try to save at least tlie Po¬ 
lish body-guard of the king and the nou8i‘hold Grenadieis from the general 
dissolution that menaced the army. Nay, even the status of prisoners of war 
was not assured to them in plain tenns. On the contmry, Frederick with his 
own hand wrote on the margin of the document: ^^If the king will give them 
to me they need not become i)risonerH of war.” Nor was it possible to obtain 
a promise that no one should be forced to Si^rve Prussia. Arms, cannon, 
tents, and all military stores naturally fell to the victors. The small conces¬ 
sion that oiheers miglit rtiUin their swords and that the drums, flags, and 
standards should be placed in s:ife keeping at Konigstein was obtained with 
difliculty. In a postscript to the deed of capitulation Eutowsky stated that 
ho was empowered to let the troops lay down their arms, but not to absolve 
them from their oath. Tlie elector, too, refused to yield this last point. But 
they could not hinder the king of Prussia from dealing as he pleased with 
the unfortunate soldiery. And Frederick feared that such a large number of 
prisonei's of war, whom he cx)uld hardly expect to exchange, would be a great 
anxiety to him personally and an enormous drain on his military resources. 
These rciisons imi)elled him to a 0001*80 of conduct unprecedented in history 
and oppose'd to every law of civilised nations. 

No one who hjis not exiierienceil it can form any conception of (he bitter- 
neas of feeling which such a dire catastrophe stirs in the breast of the soldier. 
To his last hour ho is haunted by the painful memory of the fatal day that 
witnessed the destruction of the army to which he had devoted his life’s ser¬ 
vice and dissolved forever more the bonds of comradeship which had grown 
dear to him; and every year that goes by makes tlie thought of the past more 
grievous. In report ion as the darker feat urns and the little drawbacks of 
the old state of things recede from memory, the advantages of wdiat is now 
lost to liim shine forth more brightly. But the capitulation which annihilated 
the Saxon army took place under cii'cumstaneesso [leculiarly galling that they 
left a sting even to succeeding generations. It dated its fame from the earli¬ 
est days of standing armies; it had fouglit with distinction against the terrible 
Charles XII, and oven against its present opponent. Its present evil case was 
not the fault of its Icadei’s, but of the w rong-headed policy of its master and 
(to a still greater extent) of his notorious minister, Briihl. And in spite of 
^1, the soldiers hail borne the disasters of the last weeks with exemplary dis¬ 
cipline and unmurmuring subordination. 

And for their rew*ard they w era spared none of the humiliating formalities 
which an ancient and barbarous custom imposes on the vanquished. The 
victors could not deny themselves the pleasure of seeing the captured army 
march past them on Sunday, the 17th of October. On that march there were 
only almut twelve thousand left to give up their weapons. It is easier to im¬ 
agine than to describe the sensations with which the disarmed warriors must 
have gone down the Elbe by the craggy valley (now the resort of thousands 
of tourists) which leads from Walter^orf to Niederrathen. At the point 
where now the motley swarm of visitors to the Badei flows to and fro through 
the summer weather, they found the bridge which was to have led <^em to 
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liberty only a few days before; the Prussians had fished up the pontoons, 
and now it bore them not to prison but to a worse fate. 

At Oberrathen, now a station on the Bohemian line, (he ofticei's and men 
were sepamted. Of the former, five hiindml and sixty eight were let go on 
giving their parole not to fight against Prussia; only fifty-three took servi<M 3 
with Frederick. The non-commissioned officers and the rank and file weie 
handed over to Prussian siiperioi's. The king seems to have had no great 
opinion of the binding quality of the oath which still pledged tlunn to the ser¬ 
vice of their old master. But, with an odd sidf-contradiidoriness, when none 
of them would come over to him of their own free will, he obliged them to 
swear a new oath to him m nume. Then he formed them into scq>arale divi¬ 
sions, to be tninsmuted into Prussian troops within the boundaries of the 
Prussian kingdom. Halle, Magdeburg, Halberstadt, Frankfort, etc., were the 
stations assigned to them. Ludwig of Dessau, the Iron Prince, was charged 
with the troublesome task of 8Ui)6rvising the transformation. But in spite of 
dismal experiences their loyalty to their liercniitaiy princos proved stronger 
than the harshest coercion and the fear of punishment. Some jictually de¬ 
serted on the first march, and the rest were so inspirited by their example that 
hardly a third of the men reached their destination. They arrived as mere 
skeleton regiments, and to swell their ranks Frederick imj[M)sed a levy of twelve 
thousand recruits upon unliai)py Saxony! 

King Axigustiis, the princes Xavier and Charles, Briihl the minister, iind 
a numerous suite of five hundred x>ei'sous started on their journey to Warsaw 
on the 20tli of Octol)er. Never again was the king to see Dresden, whore the 
qiicfui and the electoral prince had Ix^eu left; he died in the Polish cax>ital in 
the hkst year of the war. 

Tlie Saxon dmina was at an end. In seven weeks Frederick had made 
himself master of that rich country. He now exploited its resources ruthlessly 
for liis war, just as he had endeavoure<l to reinfon*e his army with its sons. 
His officials treated the peoi)le with extreme harshness; and Frederick 
wn^aked on the palaces and gardens of Briihl, the minister, the personal 
grudge which he bore that shitesman. To this (lay some of these pr()p(^rt ie8 
bear traces of the ignoble vengeancix^ which the Prussian monarch took in his 
own person ni>on his political adveimry. 

The king of Prussia was far less concerned about the justice than about the 
utility of liis dexilings with Saxony. To him the advantag(3S resulting from 
the occupation of the country seemed greatly to outweigh the disadvantages 
that might ensue from leaving it in an attitude of doubtful neutrality in his 
rear. But he now realisxid with solicitude that his personal animosity had hid 
his political sagacity astray. The resistance of Saxony liad cheat (id him of six 
precious weeks. He had l>ecn unable to prolit by tlui opportunity of winning 
great successes in Bolwunia while the Austrians wairo still iinprej)ared. The 
advanced season now put a stoi) to all military operations. Snowy and tem- 
X)estuous weather set in unusually early; it wixs imf)Ossil)le to keex) the troo^xs 
under canvas. At the end of October, tlierefore, the Prussian army at Lobo- 
sitz started on the march back to Saxony, and Field-Marshal Schwerin, who 
had pressed forward from Silesia as far Jis Koniggratz, retreated across the 
frontier. The king himself remained at Groas-Sedlitz till the 14th of Novem¬ 
ber, and then removed his headquarters to Dresden.^ 

THE BATTLE OF PKAGUE (1757 A.D.) 

The preparations made for the ensuing campaign presentecl to the eyes of 
Frederick an aspect in prosiiective affairs of a character anything but encour¬ 
aging. The great powera of Europe, infuriated by the stand he made, had 
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now become more firmly united than ever in their determination to destroy 
him, and combined together with all their armies to overwhelm him. Austria 
came forth with all the troops, together with all the wealth and resources fur¬ 
nished by her extensive territories; Russia contributed no fewer than 100,000 
men; Pmnce supplied even a greater number, Sweden came forward with 
20,000 men; whilst the Germanic Empire generally, regarding the invasion of 
Saxony by Frederick as a violation of the |)eace of the country, offered to the 
imperial court an additional aid of 60,000 men. Thus a combined army of at 
least 500,000 men stood under arms ready to march agjiinst the king of Prus¬ 
sia; whilst he, on the other hand, could oppose to this mighty and overwhelm¬ 
ing force but 200,000 men, collected only at the sacrifice of every resourc^e at 
his command. As allieit he possessed only England, the landgraf of Hesse, 
and the dukes of Brunswick and Gotha, and he was obliged to leave them 
alone to carry on the war with France; with respect to the other powers, he 
hoped to make up for his inferior force by the ability of his great generals and 
by doubling his strength by rapid marcheii, thus swiftly passing with the same 
army from one point to another, to be enable<l to fight his enemies one after 
the other. Thence, he resolved to direct his first and principal effort against 
Austria, whom he regarded as his chief enemy, whilst in the mean-time he left 
behind 14,000 men under the command of his old ficld-marslial Lehwald, for 
the defence of Prussia itself against the attack of the Russians, leaving only 
4,000 men for the protection of Berlin against the Swedes; fortunately, how¬ 
ever, for Prussia, the Swedish portion of the allies took no very serious share 
in the war. 

Maria Theresa, influenced by an extraordinary predilection for her hus¬ 
band’s brother, Princje Charles of Ijorraine, appointed him, although he had 
already been twice l:)eaten by Frederick, commander-in chief of the imperial 
anny; whilst under his orders she placed the talented and exjxirienced soldier, 
General Browne. This arrangement proved of gi*eat service to the king. 
Browne, with his usual prudeiu^e and forethought, advised Piince Charles to 
anticipate the quick movements of the Prussians in the attack they contem¬ 
plated, and penetrating into Saxony and Silesia, thus remove the seat of war 
from the hereditary states of Austria; Charles of Lorraine, however, although 
on other occasions too precipitate, resolved in this ease to be the very oppo¬ 
site, preferring to adopt the defensive, and was anxious to wait until he had 
drjiwn around him all the forces he could collect. This was exactly what 
Frederick most anxiously desired, and he contrived to strengthen the prince 
in the belief that he himself, overmatched by so many powerful enemies, 
thought it most prudent to assume the defensive likewise. Suddenly, however, 
and whilst the Austrians imagined themselves in perfect security, the Prus¬ 
sians broke up; dividing themselves into four divisions, they poured forth in 
rapid marches acK)8S the mountains into Bohemia, and, like so many mighty 
and impetuous mountain rivers, swept all before them, taking possession of all 
the supplies of the imperials, which served to furnish them with provisions 
during several months, and reunited their forces at a certain hour on the 
morning of the 6th of May, at the appointed quarters in the vicinity of 
Prague. 

Tbe prince of Lorraine, hastily collecting together all his troops, had now 
taken a strong, intrenched position in the mountains, near Prague, where he 
considered himself secured against every attack. Frederick, however, to 
whom every hour which delayed the execution of the final blow appeared lost, 
resolved to give battle at once now that the enemy was within sight, and in 
this determination he was cordially seconded by his favourite oflScer, General 
Winterfeld, a bold and undaunted warrior. Accordingly the latter received 
orders to reconnoitre the enemy’s position, and he reported that their right 
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wing luight be easily attacked, as in front of it were several green meadows 
which would faciiita^ the advance of the troops* But what he thought to be 
meadows were nothing but deep dried-up ponds, with slimy bottoms, which 
had been sown with oats, and after the harvest wei'e again to serve as fish 
ponds. This error served ultimately to produce much injury to the Pruasians 
in their attack. The venerable field-marshal Schw'erin, who hud arrived at 
headquarters only that morning with his fatigued troops, and was altogether 
unacquainted with the spot chosen for the same of action, suggested that they 
should postpone operations until tlie following day; but the king, whose bn- 
petuosity was not to be restrained, and who, having now completely formed in 
his mind the plan of a glorious battle, was impatient to put it into execution, 
would not listen for a moment to any further delay. Upon this the old war¬ 
rior, who, in his seventy-third year, still retained a gimt portion of his youth¬ 
ful fire, exclaimed, jis he pi^essed his hat over his eyes, Well, then, if the bat¬ 
tle shall and must be fought this day, I will attack the enemy there on the 
spot whei*e I see him! 

The battle commenced only at ten o-clock in the morning, so much time 
having been taken up in making the liecessiuy pi-eparations, as the ground 
turnal out to be genenilly sw^ampy and hilly. As the Prussians worked their 
way through and approached the enemy, they were received with a terrific 
cannomule; the carnage w iis drejulful, and whole i*anks w^ere levelled with tlie 
ground; iiuleod, it seemed impossible for human eounige to hold out Jigainst 
such tremendously destructive odds. .Eiich attack made was unsuccessful, and 
the ranks of the Prussians began to waver. At this moment the bravo old 
imirshal, Schwerin, seized an ensign, and calling upon his troops to follow him 
rushed into the thickest of the fire, where, pierced with four balls, the veteran 
warrior fell and died tlie death of a hero. General Manteufel released the 
gory standard from the firm grasp of the dead veteran and led on the troops, 
now burning with revenge at the loss of their brave commander. The king’s 
brother, Prince Henry, sprang from his horse, and led on his men against a 
battery, which he captured; and Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick attacked and 
overthrew with the greatest courage the left wing of the Austrians, jiumiing 
the enemy from hill to hill, and captured seven intrenchments. 

Nevertheless, the victory remained undecided as long jus Field-Marshal 
Browne was able, by his influence and command, to maintain order among the 
ranks of the Austrians; at length, how^ever, lie fell, mortally wounded, and 
with his fall vanished all fortune from the Austrian side. King Frederick, 
who with his keen eye surveyed the field of battle, quickly p( 3 rceived that the 
enemy had l>egun to give way; weeing a large gap in the centre of their ranks, 
he at ona advanced, with some of his chosen troops, and, diishiiig into it, com¬ 
pletely destroyed all commuuiaition between them, putting them eutii'cly to 
rout. Thus the victory was gained; the Aiist riaiis fled in every direction, the 
greater poilion of the fugitives throwing themselves into Prague, and the lest 
hastening to join Marshal Daun, who wius posted in Kiittenberg with an army 
of reserves. 

Dearly, however, was this victory purchiised! Twelve thous^wid five hun¬ 
dred Prussians lay dead or wounded on the battle-field, and among them was 
included one precious corpse—that of Field-Mai’shal Schwerin; but the re- 
membrance of his heroic death, and the blood-stained flag he bore in his ner¬ 
vous grasp, were regarded by the Prussian army as the most sacred legacy, serv¬ 
ing th^em as a contiimal incitement to follow in the same path of glory. The 
Austrians, likewise, suffered an irreparable loss in the death of Field-Marshal 
Browne; he had grown grey in the wars of his country, and the experience he 
had gained rendered him the most distinguished general of his day. 

THie struggle in Bohemia was by no means decided by this battle, although 
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the actual position of the parties was such that the campaign bade fair to termi¬ 
nate gloriously in favour of Frederick; for he now kept the prim^ of Lor¬ 
raine a prisoner in Prague, together with forty-six thousand men, without any 
resources left to enable them to hold out for any length of time. Their only 
hopes of relief rested in Field-Marshal Daun, who was then in the immediate 
vicinity with a considerable bo<iy of troops; but if he sliould be defeated by 
the king, the army hemmed in within the walls of Prague must be lost, the 
campaign itself won in the most glorious manner by the Prussians, and peace 
obtained, perhaps, already in the second year of the war; for Frederick de¬ 
sired nothing more than what he obtained at the end of the war—^the retention 
of Silesia. Fate, however, had not decreed that he should obtain this object 
so easily, and it was decided that Ins career of success should receive a check, 
whilst his spirit was doomed to undergo bitter and x>ainful trials. 

THE UArrLE OF KOEIN (1757 A.D.) 

He determined not to wait for the attack of Daun, but to anticipate it; 
and after he had remained five weeks before Plague he withdrew, with twelve 
thousaud men, in order to join Prince Bevern, who had kept the army of 
Daun in observation, which armj^ Frederick forthwith attacked, nearKolin, on 
the 18th of June. The plan of the order of battle adopted by the king was 
excellent; and had it been followed out entirely it would have given him the 
victory. Frederick decided upon this occ^asioii to employ the same order qf 
battle as that used in ancient times by Exiaminondas, by whicli he overcame the 
invincible Spartans; this w^as termed the oblique line of battle. By this plan 
tlie weaker force, by iiromptitudc of action, was enabled to operate with ad¬ 
vantage over a suiierior body. If the general in command has recoui'sc to 
such a bold manceuvre it is very seldom that he fails, but to ensure victory he 
must be certain of the perfect co-opemtion of his army, so that by the celerity 
and exa(^titude of its movements the enemy may be completely deceived and 
vanquished l)efore he has even had time to iierceive the i>lan of attack by 
which it has been accomplislied. 

Such was the manoeuvre jiractised by the Prussians at Koliu, and the first 
onset made by generals Zieteu and Huls<m ux)Ou the right wing of the Aus¬ 
trians put them entirely to rout. The centre and the other wing of the 
Pi'ussian army liad now only to follow it up forthwith, by falling upon the 
enemyflank, battalion after battalion in succession, and thus complete its 
entire aiuiihilatiou. Whilst, however, everything was thus openiting in the 
right direction, the king himself, as if Uie usual clearness of his mind became 
suddenly clouded in impenetrable gloom, gave orders for the rest of the army 
to make a halt! In truth, throughout the whole of this important day, Fred¬ 
erick presented in his own iierson and manner something so unaccountably 
gloomy and repulsive that it rendered him totally incapable of attending to 
the ideas and observations suggested by those around him; he rejected every¬ 
thing they advised, and his sinister look, together with his bitter remarks, 
made them shun his presence. 

When, at the most important and decisive moment, Prince Maurice of 
Dessau ventured to represent to the monarch the serious consequences that 
must result from the change he had commanded to take place in the plan of 
the order of battle, and reiterated his observations and arguments in the most 
urgent manner possible, Frederick rode up close to his side, and with uplifted 
sword demanded, in a loud and threatening tone of voice, whether he would 
or would not obey orders. The prince at once desisted and wthdi^w; but 
from that moment the fate of the day was decided. Through the ill-timed halt 
thus made the Prussian lines found themselves right in front of the position 
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held by the Austrians, which x)osition they h<ad strongly intrenched and made 
completely insurmountable; and when they made an attempt to take it by as> 
sault, the regiments were swept away one after the other by the desti-uctivo 
fire of the Austrian artillery. ITo exertion, no desperate eflfort, could now 
obtain the victory; fortune had changed sides. Genenil Daun, ali'eady de¬ 
spairing of success at the commencement of the battle, had mark^ down with 
a pencil the order to sound a retreat, when, just at that moment, the colonel of 
a Saxon regiment of cavalry having perceived that the ranks of the Prussians 
changed their order of battle, resolved to delay execution of orders, and i)laced 
the official paper in his pocket. The Austrians now renewed their attack, 
and the Saxon regiments of horse were more especially distinguished for the 
desperate charges they made, as if determined to revenge themsedves for the 
injuries endured by their country. In order that all might not l>e sacrificed, 
orders were issued to make a retreat, and Daun, too well pleased to gain 
this, his first victory, over Frederick the Great, did not follow in pursuit. 
The Prussians lost on this day 14,000 men, in killed, wounded, and prisonei-s, 
and 45 pieces of artillery. This formed nearly the moiety of the Prussian army, 
for in this battle 32,000 Prussians had fought against 60,000 Austrians. 

FREDERICK AFTER PRAGUE AXD KOLIN 

An interesting account of the battles of Prague and Kolin is given by Sir 
Andrew Mitchell who was ambassador from England and was in Frederick’s 
camp. His letters are worth quoting in some detail because of the inteiesting 
light thrown upon the pei'sonality of FixHlerick. Whether iis victor or Jis 
vanquished, he apjiears an heroic tigure.® 

Oil the 6th of May, the day of the battle of Piague, Mitchell ^ writes: ^^The 
whole of the Prtissiau army is in tears for the loss of Marshal Schwerin, one 
of the greatest ofticers this or perhaps any other country has produced, and 
one of the best of men. ” 

had the honour’’ (continues Mitchell on the 10th) ^^to congratulate the 
king. He appeared in high spirits, but moderate at the same time, in the 
midst of his gre^it successes. He said liis brother Henry did extremely well on 
the right/—that to him the success wjus owing there; that Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick also, who was on the left, went afterwards and fianked the Aus¬ 
trians, while they were engaged at our right; that Prince Fnink (?) of 
Brunswick liad greatly distinguished himsc'lf, and that he would make a great 
officer. The prince of Wurtemberg also distinguished himself. In conver¬ 
sation, the king gave the i)reference to Prince Charles of Lorraine as a gen¬ 
eral, before Marshal Browne. At Priedl>crg, he said, Prince Charles did ill, 
but his disposition at Torr was lulmirable, though his orders were not obeyed. 
Prince Charles di<l not approve the disposition of Browne, and told him ho 
would be flanked, which actually happened.” 

In another despatch of the 11th of May, Mitchell repeats his praise of the 
king’s moderation: ^^The king appciirs unfhished with victory, and moderate 
in the midst of success. He highly commciided to me the behaviour and 
conduct of Prince Henry, his brother, in the late battle, ivddiiig, ‘ I w^ould sjiy 
more if he were not my brother, ’ He likewise said that the princes Ferdinand 
and Francis of Brunswick had greatly distinguished themselves; and every¬ 
body is full of the praises of Lieutenant-General Zieteii. 

^^The number of the wounded is very considerable on both sides, and soon 
after the battle, as there was a scarcity of surgeons and wagons, the king of 
Prussia sent to Prague, to desire they would send surgeons and wagons for the 
relief of the Austrian wounded, which was refused. So they remained several 
days on tiie field of battle without dressings; but they have since been brought 
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to thm side of the river, and are treated in the same manner as the Prussian 
soldiers are/' 

After receipt of the despatches relative to the battle of Prague, Lord Hoi* 
demess writes: ^^The admiration we already had for his Prussian majesty is 
raised to the highest pitch. Men, women, and children are singing his praises. 
The most frantic marks of joy appear in the streets.'’ 

Mere admiration, however, did not help the king out of his difficulties. 
He therefore said to Mitchell: I see I have nothing to ex[)ect from England. 
The English am no longer the same i>eoj>le. Your want of union and steadi¬ 
ness has dissipated the natural strength of your nation, and, if the sjime con¬ 
duct is continued, England will no longer be considered of that great impor¬ 
tance in Europe." 

Six days after these expimsions (18th of June) the battle of Kolin was 
lost. ^^The morning after the battle," Mitchell writes, ^^the Prussian army 
retired to Nirnburg, in perfect good order, with their baggage and artillery, 
having left behind them only some few cnnnon whose carriages hatl l)een dam¬ 
aged in the action. It is the unanimous opinion of all the officers I have 
talked with that, laid the cavalry done their <luty, victory was certain." 

In a second letter of the same day he siiys: ^‘ Tho desim of the king to giv e 
immediate succours iu lower Hilesia, his impetuosity of temper, and, above all, 
the contempt he has conceived for the enemy, have l)een the causes of this 
defeat. He might have hud more infantry with him, and them w^as no neces¬ 
sity to attack the enemy so posted." 

On the 20th of Juno, Mitchell continues: Monday the 27th, tlie king 

of Prussia arrived at Leitiueritz with fourteen battalions; so we have liere an 
army of hfiy battalions and seventy-five squadrons, all in perfect good onler 
and in great spirits. When the king rode along the front of the camp, the 
soldiers of themselves turned out of their tents, and said, * Give us but au o])- 
portunity, we will icvenge what has happened.' An Austrian officer said, 
‘ We have repulscHl the attack, but have not gained the battle.' The king 
bears his misfortune greatly, tliough it is the lii*st of the kind he has ever met 
with. 8iiu‘e his arrival here he was })leasiHi to descril)e to mo the whole action 
of the 18th. He says the posts the Austrians occupied wem. indeed too strong, 
but he does not think them stronger than those lie drove them from in the bat¬ 
tle of Prague. He had too few infantry, and it was not the enemies' soldieis, 
but their artillery (upwards of two hundred and fifty caiiiion), well posted, 
that made his men retire. 

He imputes the loss of this battle to the ardour of his soldiei's, who at- 
taekcHl the enemy in front, contrary to his orders; for by the disposition he 
had made kia left w ing only w’jis to have attacked the liglit of the Austrians 
iu Hank. This they did with great success, took several batteries, advanced 
two hundred paces beyond them, and, having gained the Hank of the enemy, 
put them iu great confusion. From this right wdng he had intended to draw 
troops to support the attack on the left, if them, should be oecasion; and by 
remaining in the position he had pliicnl it in, the left of the enemy w’ould 
have been kept in i*espect, and could not hav^c ticted. But the good effects of 
this disposition were entirely defeated by the too gmat ardour of his soldiers 
towards the eeutm, who, unhappily seeing the progress the left wing was mak¬ 
ing, and eager to sham in the victory which they began to think certain, at¬ 
tacked first a village, which lay a little to the centm of the Austrian anny, 
which they took, and then the whole Pnissian wing engaged, and was by that 
means exposed to the dreadful fire of the Austrian battery and lin^, whose 
artillery were all charged with cartridge shot. 

*^The oause of these misfortunes is chiefly owing to the great success 
the king of Prussia's army has had iu eight successive battles against the 
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Audtriaus, and particularly at the victory of Prague, which made his Prussian 
majesty sanguine that he could force them from the most advantageous posi* 
tion, and, indeed, one must be more than man to be so absolutely free from 
presumption after such a series of successes. I am informed that the king» 
unaccustomed to disappointment, was a good deal dejected after the battle. 
He has now recovered his spirits, and applies himself'as usual to business. I 
had yesterday a very long conversation with him. He talks very reasonably 
and with great coolness upon the unhappy event. He sees, in the full extent, 
what may be the consequences to him, to his family, and to all Europe; but 
he fears them not, and has taken his party. He thinks another Imttle lost 
must end in his ruin, and therefore will be cautious of venturing; but he will 
not lose a favourable opportunity. What chielly distresses him is the number 
of his enemies, and the attacks they are threatening in the different parts of 
his very extended dominions. 

^^The king said, ‘ I will now speak to you as a private man. You know my 
aversion to all subsidies—that I ever refuse them. I thought, and I think 
still, it is too mean a footing for me to put myself upon. Considering the 
great progress of my enemies, I wish, however, to know M'hether I may depend 
upon assistance, and liow far, on the loss of my revenues. I have still good 
hopes to be able to do without any pecuniary assistance; and I give you my 
word that nothing but absolute and irresistible nei^essity shall make me be any 
burden to my allies; and the kinder their dispositions are, I will be the more 
cautious of abusing them. ^ For nine months together, ” adds Mitchell, in con¬ 
sequence of the internal dissension of England, the king has been answered^ 
with fair words. But in the situation his aft‘aii*s are now in, there is no time 
to be lost; if England will not endeavour to save him, he must save himself as 
he can.’^ 


THE DEATH OF SOPHIE DOROTHEA 

On the 28th of June, ten days after the battle of Koliii, died Sophie Doro¬ 
thea, the mother of King Frederick. Mitchell speaks in several despatches 
of F^(Hlerick^s unfeigned and profound sorrow. 

“The king^^ (he writes on the 2nd of July) ^‘has seen nobody since ho has 
received this news, and I hear lie is deeply atllicted. His grief, I am sure, is 
sincere; for never did any man give stronger marks of duty and alTection than 
he has done on every occiision to his mother; and no mother ever dcjserved 
better of all her childi’en than she did. Yesterday, he continues on the 4tli of 
July, “the king sent for me, which was the fust time he had seen anybody 
since lie received the news of the death of his mother. I had the honour to 
remain with him some hours in his closet: I must own to your lordship I w^is 
most sincerely affected to see him indulging his grief, and giving way to the 
warmest filial affections by recalling to mind the many obligations he had to 
his late mother, and repeating to me her sufferings, and the manner in which 
she bore them, the good she did to everybody, and the comfort he had to have 
contributed to make the latter part of her life easy and agreeable. 

“The king was pleased to tell me a great deal of the private history of liis 
family, and the manner in which he hatl been educated: owning, at the same 
time, the loss he felt for the want of proper education; blaming his father, 
but with great candour and gentleness, and acknowledging that in his youth 
he had b^n Stourdi, and deserved his father^s indignation, which, however, 
the late king, from the impetuosity of his temper, had carried too far. He 
told me that, by his mother^s [lersuasion and that of his sister of Bayreuth, he 
had given a writing, under his hand, declaring he never would marry any 
other person than the princess Emilia of England; that this was very wrong 
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and luid provoked his fatjher. He said he could not excuse it, but from his 
youth and want of exi)erience. That this promise unhappily was discovered 
by the late Queen Caroline, to whom it was intrusted, having shown or spoken 
of it to the late General Diemar, He had betrayed the secret to Seckendorf, 
who told it to the king of Prussia, Upon this discovery, and his scheme of 
making his e8cai)e, his misfortunes followed. 

He told me, with regard to making his escape, that he had long been un¬ 
happy, and hardly used by his father. But what made him resolve upon it 
was that one day bis father struck him, and pulled him by the hair, and in 
this dishevelled condition he was obliged to pjiss the parade; that, from that 
moment, he was resolved, cost what it might, to venture it; that during his 
imprisonment at Kiistrin he had been treated in the harshest manner, and 
brought to the window to see Katte Ixjhejided, and that he had fainted away; 

that-* might have made bis escape and saved himself, the Banish minister 

having given him notice; but he loitered, he believed, on account of some girl 
be was fond of. 

^‘The king said the happiest yoai*8 of his life were those he spent at-,* 

a house he had given to his brother, Prince Henry. There he retired after 
his imprisonment, and i-emained till the death of the late king. His chief 
amusement wtis study, and making up for the want of education by reading, 
making extracts, and conversing with sensible people and men of taste. The 
king talked much of his obligation to the queen liis mother, and of liis 
affection for his sister, the x^rincoss of Bayreuth, with whom ho had bf>en brcKl. 
JJo observed that the harmony which li^ betm maintained in his family was 
greatly owing to the education they hiid h;id, which, though imperfect and 
defective in many things, was good in this: that all the children had been 
brought up, not as imnces, but as the children of private persmis.^^/ 

FKEDEEIOK ASSAILED ON ALL 8IDIJ8 

What a change of fortune was this to Frederick I After having been 
on the point of cai)turing an entire army in the very cax)ital of the country, 
and thus extinguishing, at the first moment of its coinmenecraent, and in 
the short space of eight months, the most dreiulful war, lie found himself 
forced to raise the siege of Prague, and abandon Bohemia altogether. The 
allies of Austria, after this unexx)ected victory, resumed oix^nitions wiih 
greater activity than ever. The Russians invaded the kingdom of Prussia, 
the Swedes pursued their preparations more vigorously, and tivo Franch ar¬ 
mies crossed the Rhine in order to attack the territories of Hesse and Hanover, 
and thence to march against the hereditary states of Prussia, 

One of these armies, under the command of Prince Sonbise, advanced tow¬ 
ards Thuringia, in order to form a junction with the imperial forces under the 
orders of the prince of Saxe Hildbnrghausen; whilst Marshal d^Estr^es, who 
commanded the leading French army, on entering Hanover, fought and beat 
the duke of Cumberland at the head of the Anglo-Germanio troops, on the 
26th of July, nesir Hastenbeck, on the Weser, This defeat was produced 
through the inexperience of the English general; for his army, although limited 
in force, had, nevertheless, obtained considerable advantages through the cour¬ 
age and good generalship of the hereditary prince of Brunswick, and had 
forced the French general to sound a retreat*, when the duke, to the no little 
surprise and indignation of eveiymne, abandoned the field of battle, nor halted 
in his shameful retreat until ho reached the Elbe near Stade. Nay, to complete 

V The space for the name is left blank in the MS., but M. von Haumer thinks it may be 
Katij 

* Without doubt, Rbeinaberg. 
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the disgrace, he was forced shortly afterwards to conclude at Closter Seven, on 
the 9th of September, a convention by which he engaged to disband his troops, 
and give up to the Piench Hanover, Hesse, the duchy of Brunswick, and the 
whole of the country situated between the Weser and the Rhine. 

The duke of Richelieu, who succeeded D’Estr<5es iu the command of the 
French troops, drained tlie country by every possible means. The bad repu¬ 
tation of the French army contributed not a little to gain over the hearts of 
the majority of the people throughout Germany in favour of the cause of Fred¬ 
erick. Indeed, it was almost inconceivable w ith what joy the people gonorally 
received the news of the victories he gained, {Uthough perhaps at the same 
moment their own princes, as membeis of the imperial states, wei e in arms 
against him. But much of this feeling ivas produced, likewise, through be¬ 
holding how Frederick, with the aid only of his own rmssians, had to contend 
against hordes of barbarians from the east, as vrell as the hated and most for¬ 
midable enemy from the w^est; whilst in the interior ho had to face the Aus¬ 
trian armies composed of soldiers all differing in language, customs, and man¬ 
ners, but all equally eager after pillage, including Hungarians, Croaiiaiis, and 
pandoiirs. Had Fmlerick carried on the war merely against the Austrians 
and other Germans, true patriots would only have deplored the blindness of 
the hostile parties in thus contending against each other wlien they ought, on 
the contrary, to liave sheathed the sword and held out to each other the hand 
of fraternal peace and friendship. The north of Germany wiis more especially 
attached to Frederick, ranking itself on the side of his o^yn j^eople, and partici¬ 
pating in their joys and sorro\vs; for as that 'was the scat of war against the 
French, the cause of Frederick w%as regarded m that of Germany. 

The couvention of Closter Seven paved the way for the French as far a>s 
the Ell)e and Magdeburg itself; and their second array, now united with the 
imperial troops, wjus already in Thuringia, and made preparations for depriv¬ 
ing the Prussians of the w hole of S<ixouy, whence the latter received their 
stores and supplies of provisions. 


THE BATTLE OF GROSS JAOERNDOEP (AUGUST 30TH, 1757) 

This was not the only side by which Fi'ederick was hard pressed. Tlie 
Swedes spread themselves throughout the whole of Pomerania aTid Ukermark, 
and laid those countries under heavy contributions, whilst tliey had only to 
avail themselves of their whole force in order to advance direct upcm Berlin 
itself, and make themselves, w ith scarcely any opposition, masters of that city. 
The Russian general, Apraxin, had already entered Prussia w ith one hundred 
thousand men, and to oppose him Field-Marshal Ijchwald had only twenty- 
four thousand men; nevertheleas, he w^as forced to give the Russians battle, 
however great the sacrihee, as Frederick sent him strict orders to drive out 
these barbarians and put an end to their devastations. Accordingly the 
action took place at Gross Jagorndorf, near Wehlau; but the most undaunted 
and desperate courage dispfiiyed by the Prussians was employed in vain 
against a force so overwhelming. The Prussians advancied in three columns 
through the forests against the left flank of the Russians. They threw back 
the Russian cavalry and the first line of infantry and captured three batteries. 
The Russian artillery fire, however, broke the ranks of the assailant, and they 
yielded when General Bomanzov brought into action twT.nty fresh battalions 
on the threatened Russian left.^ Lehwald was forced to retreat, after a loss 
of several thousand men, and thus Prussia now appeared irretrievably lost— 
when, to the astonishment of all, Apraxin, instead of advancing, withdrew to 
the Russian frontiers ten days after the battle he had gained. 
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Thus we find, from time to time, the troubled path of Frederick illumiued 
by a glimmering ray of hope, which appeared to lead him on to better for¬ 
tune, This time it originated in the serious illness of the empress Elizabeth 
of Russia; and the grand chancellor B^tuschef, believing her death close at 
hand, and having his eye directed to her successor, Peter—son of the duke of 
Holstein and an admirer and friend of the Prussian hero—lost not a moment 
in commanding General Apraxiii to withdraw his troops from the Prussian 
dominions. This enabled the army under Ijehwald to march gainst the 
Swetles, who, on the approach of the Prussians, evacuated the entire country 
and retreated as far as Stnilsund and Riigen.*^ 


BATTL1C8 OF B08SBACH AND I.KUTHEN (1757 A.D.) 

Autumn fell, and Fiederick’s fortune seemed fading with the leaves of 
summer. He had, however, merely sought to gain time in older to recruit his 
diminished army; and Daiin having, with his usual tardiness, neglected to 
pursue him, he suddenly took the field against the imperials under the duke 
of Baxe-Hildburghausen and the Fi'ench under Soubise. The two armies met 
on the 6th of November, 1757, on the broad plain around lAjipsic, near the vil¬ 
lage of Rossbach, not far from the scene of the famous encounters of earlier 
times. The enemy, three times sujierior in number to the Prussians, lay in a 
half-circle with a view of surrounding the little Prussian camp, and, certain 
of victory, had eiicumbtued themselves with a numerous train of women, wig- 
makers, barbers, and modistes from Paris. The French camp was one scene 
of confusion and gaiety. On a sudden, Frederick sent General Seidlitz with 
his cavalry amongst them, and an instant disiiersion took place, the troops 
flying in every direction without atteini>ting to defend themselves—some 
Swiss, who refused to yield, alone excepted. The Germans on both sides 
show^ed their delight at the discomfiture of the French. An Austrian coming 
to the rescue of a Frenchman, who had just l>cen captui-ed by a Prussian, 
^‘Brother German,” exclaimed the latter, “let me have this French i-ascal!” 
“Take him and keep him! ” replied the Austrian, riding olT. The scene more 
resembled a cihase than a battle. The imperial army { Eeichsarmee^ w as thence 
nicknamed the runaway {Eeimam) army. Ten thousiind French were taken 
prisoners. The loas on the side of the iVussians amounted to merely one hun¬ 
dred and sixty men. The booty consisti^d chiefly in objects of gallantry be¬ 
longing rather to a boudoir than to a camp. The French army pt^rfectly re¬ 
sembled its mistress, the marquise de Pompadour. ’ 

The Austrians had, meanwhile, gjwned gi'eut advantages to the rear of the 
Prussian army, had beaten the king^s favourite, General Winterfeld, at Moys 
in Silesia, had taken the important fortress of Schweidnitz and the metropolis, 
Breslau, whose commandant, the duke of Bevern (a collateral bianch of the 
house of Brunswick), had fallen into their hands whilst on a reconnoitring 
expedition. Frederick, immediately after the battle of Rossbach, hastened 
into Sileiiia, and, on his mai'ch thither, fell in with a body of two thousand 
young Silesians, who had been captured in Scdiweidnitz, but, on the news of 
the victory gained at Rossbach, h^ found means to regain their liberty and 
had set off to his rencontre. The king, inspirite<l by this reinforcement, hui- 

* Seidlitz, who covered himself with glory on this occasion, was the best horseman of the 
day. He is said to have once ridden under the sails of a windmill when In motion. One day, 
when standing on the bridge over the Oder at Frankfort, being asked by Frederick w’hat he 
would do if blocked up on both sides by the enemy, be leaped, without replying, into the deep 
current and swam to shore. The Black Hussars with the death's head on tl^ir caps chiefly 
distinguished themselves during this war. 
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ried onwards, and, at Leuthen, near Breslau, gained one of the most brilliant 
victories over the Austrians during this war. Making a false attack upon the 
right wing, he suddenly turnctl ui>on the left. “ Here are the Wfirteiubergers, 
said he; “they will be the first to make way for us! ” He trusted to the incli¬ 
nation of these ti‘OOi)8, who vrere zealous Protestants, in his favour. They 
instantly gave way and Dana’s line of battle was destroyed. During tlie 
night, he threw two Imttalions of greuadiei-s into Liasa, and, aeeoinpaniwl by 
some of his staff, enteml the castle, where, meeting with a number of Aus¬ 
trian generals and officers, he civilly saluted them and asked, “ Can one get a 
lodging here toot ” The Austrians might have seized the whole party, but were 
so thunderstruck that they yielde<l their swords, the king treating them with 
extreme civility. Charles of Loiraine, u’eary of his unvarying ill luck, re¬ 
signed the command and was nominated governor of the Netherlands, where 
he gaine<l great popularity. At Ixmthen twenty-one thousand Austrians fell 
into Frederick’s hands; in Breslau, which shortly afterwards capitulated, he 
took seventeen thousand more, so that his prisoners exceeded his army in 
number.*’ 


K KTROSPEtrr AND PROSPECT 

Four grand battles and numerous actions more or less important had com¬ 
bined to make the year 1757 one of the most sanguinary to be found in history. 
Both parties had sufficiently tested their strength against each other; and 
Frederick now offered at tin* court of Vienna tenns of peace, manifesting by 
this the principles of ancient Rome—not to propos*' pciice until after he had 
gained a victory. But the cmpi'css Maria Theresii still continued too much 
embittered against the conqueror of Silesia to admit of the acceptance of his 
proposals; and, iu addition to this, every c^ire had been taken to conceal from 
her the heavy losses sustained by her army at the battle of Tjcuthen, sis well iis 
the distressed condition to which the war had reduced her stales. She was 
likew'lse influenced in her resolution by Franco who insisted upon t he continu¬ 
ation of the war in Gennany, othorwi.se (hat power would b«f obliged to con¬ 
tend alone against England'. Hence the offers of Frederick were rejected, 
and preparations for a fi'esh campaign renewed on a more e.xteiisive 8<!ale than 
ev'er. Prince Charles of Lorraine, who had lost the confidence both of the army 
and of the country, wius forced to resign the chief command. It wiis found, 
how'ever, extremely tlifiicult to meet with his substitute, for the bravo field- 
marshal Nadasti, owing to the jealoH,sy and inti-igue ex(-ited against him, was 
completely supplanted ; and eventually the choice was fixed upon Field-Mar¬ 
shal Daun, for whose reputation the victory of Kolin had effected far more 
than his otherwise natural taidiness of judioii and irresolution merited. 

The French armies ware likewise reinforced, and another general-in-ehief. 
Count Clermont, was appointed in.stead of the duke of Richelieu. The latter, 
aceordingly, returned to France with all the millions he h<id exacted, during 
the period of his service, upon which he lived in the most extravagant, gor¬ 
geous style, in the face of the whole world, and in defiance of all shame and 
disgust. Russia* ulso joined iu the desire for a coutinuation of tlio war, find 
the chancellor Bestuschef, who had in the previous year recalleil the army 
from Prussia, was removed from office, and another leader, General Fermor, 
was placed at the head of the Russian troops; he, in fact, lost not a mome^ 
but marched at once against Prussia, in the month of January, aud conquer^ 
the kingdom without any resistance, owing to the abstnice ot General I^hwald, 
who with the army was then in Pomerania, contending agfiinst the Swed^. 

In order to oppose and make a stand against such serious ma overwhelm¬ 
ing danger, Frederick wavS forced to summon together the entire and extreme 
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resources of his own dominions, as well as those of the Saxon territories. 
Levies in money and taw>ps were forthwith made with equal activity and 
rigonr, and the kingfoond himself reduced to the necessity of coining counter¬ 
feit money for the payment of his troops—^a measure which such a case of ex¬ 
treme necessity alone can justify or excuse. He knew, however, too weD that, 
since the feu^ system of war had been succeeded by that of modern times, 
the grand principle upon which war must now be carried on was founded 
upon the employment of its influential agent—money. For as regarded allies 
upon whom he might place dependence, he possessed only England and a few 
princes in the north of Germany, and these were already paralysed by the dis¬ 
graceful Convention of Cluster Seven. 

Fortune, however, served him very favourably at this moment in England; 
the British nation, always ready to acknowledge and appreciate patriotic 
achievements in every quarter, was inspired by the battle of EoasbJMjh with 
the greatest enthusiasm for Frederick, whilst the most complete disgust was 
generally excited against the slmmeful Convention of Closter Seven. In ac¬ 
cordance with these feelings, the celebrated William Pitt, who had just been 
appointed prime minister, caused this treaty, which had not as yet been con¬ 
firmed, to be at once disavowed, and determined to continue the war with 
renewed vigour. The army was forthwith augmented, and the appointment 
of its leader was intrusted to Frederick himself. His eagle eye soon fixed 
upon the genius best adapted for its extraordinary powers to l>e chosen to co¬ 
operate with himself, and he accordingly furnished the allied army with a 
truly distinguished chief, Ferdinand, duke of Brunswick, who by his good 
generalship so well justified Frederick’s choice that his name will ever con¬ 
tinue to maintain its brilliant position on the side of that of the great king, in 
the records of this sanguinary war. 

According to a plan agreed upon between Frederick and himself, the duke 
opened the campaign in the month of February, and, marching at the head of 
his small army, he surprised the French in their winter quarters, where they 
Avero living in abundance and Inxwy at the expense of the Hanoverians and 
Hessians; the odds between the two armies were great, for the duke had only 
30,000 men against their 100,000. But with him all his measures were so well 
calculated, whilst on the part of his adversaries so much negligence and frivol¬ 
ity existed, in combination with the incapacity of their general, that in a very 
few weeks the duke completely succeeded in driving them out of the entire 
country situated between the Aller and Weser, and the Weser and the Rhine, 
their haste being so gi-eat that they abandoned oil their provisions and am¬ 
munition, and more than 11,000 were taken prisoner's by the allied army. 
They recrossed the Rhine near Diisseldorf, hoping there to be secure; in 
tlris, however, they deceived themselves. Duke Ferdinand pursued them to 
the other side of the Rhine, attacked them at Crefeld, and, in spite of their 
superiority in numbers, he put them completely to rout, causing them a loss 
of 7,000 slain. After tliis battle the city of Dhsseldoif surrendered to the 
duke, and his light cavalry scoured the country throughout the Austrian 
27etherlands, even to the very gates of Brussels iti^lf. 

Frederick, during this interval, had not been idle. He commenced with 
laying siege to Schweidnitz, which strong and important place still remain^ 
in the hands of the Austrians, and carried it by assault on the 18th of April. 
Field-Marshal Daun meantime remained stationary in Bohemia, and used 
every exertion to cut off the march of Frederick into that country, for he fully 
expected to be attacked there by the king. But whilst he imagined himself 
I>erfectly secure, Frederick suddenly broke camp with his army, mid instead 
of proceeding to Bohem^ advanced, by forced marches, to Motavim and laid 
siege to Olmutz. In this expedition was riiown the peculiarity of Frederick’s 
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genius, which led him to undertake the most bold, extraordinary, and perilous 
enterprises, whilst his constant aim and glory were to take his enemy by sur¬ 
prise ; and on this occasion he was more esi)ecially inhuonced by tlie idea that, 
if he once became master of Ohniitz, he would then have the command of the 
most important position in aii Austrian territory hitherto perfectly undis¬ 
turbed, and thus be enabled to threaten the immediate vicinity of Vienna 
itself. Fortune, however, did not this time second his bold design; the place 
defended itself with the greatest bravery; the inhabitants of the country, 
faithful to their empress, annoyed the Prussians as far as was in their power, 
and conveyed intelligence to the imperial army of all their movements. By 
this means Daun was enabled to intercept and seize upon a convoy of three 
thousand wagons, upon the arrivtil of which the entire success of the siege 
depended; whence it was obliged to bo given up. But now the retreat into 
Silesia was cut off; and Daun, having taken j)ossossion of every road, 
felt certain that he had caught tho enemy within his own net. Frederick, 
however, suddenly turned back, and marching across the mountains, arrived 
in Bohemia, where the Austrian general did not at all expect him, without the 
loss of a single wagon; and he would not have been forced to leave this coun¬ 
try so soon again had not the invasion of the Eussians recalled him to Pome¬ 
rania and Neumark. Accordingly he recrossed the mountains from Bohemia 
into Silesia, and leaving Mai'shal Keith behind to protect the country lie 
hastened with fourteen thoiLsand men to attack the Enssians.^* 


THE BATTLE OF ZORNBORF (1768 A.D.) 

Clausewitz^ describes the battle as the most interesting of the wliole war. 
And he is right: it is one of the most interesting in all history. We know of 
no other instance where two opposing forces have revolved about emih other 
in such a vortex. 

As it was impossible to outflank the right wing of the Eussian army which 
had the Zabern hollow in rear, King Frederick determined to make a frontal 
attack. He had long recognised that he must not, as in his first war, rely so 
exclusively on his solid infantry, drilled by tho old Dessauer; that, contending 
with the great numerical strength in artillery of the Austrians and Kiissians, 
he mnst overwhelm one point by multiplying his attacks in that direction. 
We see him here bringing up masses of artillery, and in the first [ilaco direct¬ 
ing a continued fire of sixty heavy cannon against the spot he <lesired to 
at^k. 

In every account the effect of this terrible fire in the very heart of the Eus¬ 
sian position is mentioned. The left Prussian wing was to lead the attack. 
According to custom, the king placed a vanguard of eight grenadier battalions 
in front of the two divisions of this wing, so that in the actual attack three 
divisions were there to support each other. Only here, as at Kolin, the in¬ 
structions of the royal general were very indifferently carried out. It often 
happens in war that things easy in conception are extremely difficult to exe¬ 
cute. The eight battedions of the vanguard remained as described with their 
left wing in the Zabern hollow, but the leader of the first division thought he 
ought to remain on the right with the reserved right wing. The battalion 
marched right and closed in. The second division followed the same direc¬ 
tion, and remained far behind. The first ranged itself close to the right of the 
vanguard, and remained in exact line with it, and so eventually came upon the 
enemy, not in three divisions but in one thin line, with no r^rve. After a 
brief flare on both sides, the whole left wing of the Prussian division wi\s 
driven back in great disorder. 
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It has been remarked that it wae here King Frederick realised for the first 
time that his old and trusted infantry from Prague and Kolin was no longer 
adequate to his needs. This remark, however, hardly seems to apply just 
here, for it was the East Prussian r^ments that gave way and fled---&at is to 
say, those regiments that till this moment had suffered least, sustaining rela* 
tively insignificant losses and counting only a few recruits among their almost 
untouched ranks of seasoned men. it is indeed said that the king never for¬ 
gave this regiment for its flight at Zorndorf. 

It is known that the right wing of the Russians, probably without receiv¬ 
ing any decisive word of command, started off amidst loud hurrahs to follow 
the flying Prussians, and seemed able to move forward only some few hundred 
paces without falling into disorder. Seidlite, whose fame rests on this day 
above all others, us^ the moment, dashed with his squadrons across the Za- 
bern valley, repulsed the Russian cavalry, who themselves were in pursuit, 
and so utterly routed the Russian infantry that those of their men who escaped 
the Prussian swords were not able to foiin again or to i-eappear on the field 
that day. 

The left wing of the Russians stood on the farther side, in the east of the 
Oalgen (Gallows) hollow, and so protected against a flank attack from the cav¬ 
alry under Seidlitz was quite undi8turl)ed; but it was obliged, after the 
defeat of the right wing, to await quietly, or lUrther inactively, any further 
events, since there was no possibility of turning the now doubtful result of 
the figlit by means of an attack in the rear. Seidlitz, who could not start out 
with his cavalry on any further enterprise from the field of victory, led them 
back to Zorndorf, there to reorganise them and let the horses rest. An at¬ 
tempt was also made to reorganise the infantry of the left wing, and this ap¬ 
parently succeeded—but only apparently. In consequence occurred a pause 
of two hours’ duration in the battle, which was occupied by a cannonade. 
During this, the king ordered the right wing of his infantry to press forward 
a little, so as to engvige the enemy’s attention. 

About three o’clock began what may be called a second battle. This again 
came near being lost to the Prussians, and again it was Seidlite who with his 
cavalry rode to tlie lescue and changed into victory what might have been de¬ 
feat. This time it was the right wing of the Prussian.^ which was to attack 
the extreme left of the Russians at Doppol (double) valley. The Prussian left 
wing, formed from those battalions which had suffei'ed defeat earlier in the 
day, was held in reserve. The Russians made an unexpected rush, partly 
between the Zabern and Galgen hollows, partly between the latter and Doppel 
hollow. Those in this latter direction pursued, and after some initial success 
mine to grief in attacking the Prussian infantry; the other division once more 
chased the Prussian bat^ions of the left wing till they fled in wild disorder 
as far as Wilkersdorf. 

But Seidlitz closed with his cavalry the breach once more made in the 
order of battle and drove back the Russian cavalry, which was partly de¬ 
stroyed, into the swamps near Quartachen, and then fell upon the Russian 
infantry. The right wing of the Prussian infantry broke at the same time 
into the ranks of the Russians, and the end was a complete rout of all that re¬ 
mained of the Russian force which had taken the fi^d that day. This was 
preceded by a final struggle with naked weapons, a mode of combat which has 
scarcely ever been resorted to in modern warfare. It was about ten thousand 
cavalry and nine battalions numbering not more than five thousand men, which 
defeated the entire Russian military force. 

Late in the evening, the Prussian generals succeeded in getting their troops 
drawn up in line in Mr order, in a position where the right wing had the river 
Miitzel on its rear, whilst the left extended to Zorndorf. The Bussians also, 
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chiefly tliTofIgh (Ae eadeavoors of General Demikov, or Deinioonde as this 
Vandois should really bo called, sought to get some of their troops into order, 
and to muiflcr thmn behind Gallows hollow. It is said that at first he could 
get together only about two thousand infantry and nearly one thousand cav¬ 
alry; but these must have been quickly augmented. For the dispersed sol¬ 
diers must soon have been impressed with the fact that their only safety from 
the embittered peasantry lay in holding together in force. 

A last attack on the [wsitiou, which five Prussian battalions were to under¬ 
take, failed, as the king himself relates, because the Prussian soldiers, finding 
the Russian war-chest in G^lows hollow, remained to plunder it, and laden 
with booty retraced their steps instead of pressing forward. The wounded 
general, afterwards Field-Marshal Panin, met with some troops which had 
been cut off from tlie main body, on the Drewitz heath. These troops used 
the night for the recovery of the baggage which had been taken along the 
Landberg road nearly as far as Great Kamiu. Already in the morning, on 
the defeat of the right wing, General Fermor had been compelled with many 
other generals to flee before the Prussian cavalry. Where he had been wan¬ 
dering through the day is not known; it is certain only that it was late in the 
evening before he rejoined his troops. 

The loss of the Russians was officially estimated at 21,529 men, among 
whom were about 2,000 prisoners. But when it is remembered that the four 
infantry regiments under Panin, which numbered before the bjittle4,595 men, 
suffered a loss, according to this general’s special report, of 3,120 men (1,389 
dead and 1,726 wounded), and that after the fight there remained only 1,476 
rank and file, one is tempted to believe that t he entire loss was no doubt some¬ 
what greater. The Prussians had also lost one third of their men, and the 
result of the battle had not quite answered the king’s expectations, in spite 
of greater sacrifices than had been anticipated. 


RUSSIAN TACTICS 

The king had certainly not reckoned on so obstinate a resistance as he had 
here encountered. He had had no iKjrsonal experience of the bravery and 
powers of endurance of the Russians, and here their staying power, on which 
he had not reckoned, was increased by many peculiar external circumstances. 
That with all their bravery even Russian infantry might in certain circum¬ 
stances take refuge in flight was proved a year later at the battle of Kuners- 
dorf, though in this case complete dispersjil was as gootl as impossible. The 
tightly packed condition of the Russians was in itself suflScient hindrance, and 
still more the impassable swamp iUmost immediatclj' in the rear of the army. 
The destruction of an enemy’s army on the field itself is practically possible 
only in case of an enormous number of prisoners being taken. But the 
Russians would not submit; they carried resistance to the farthest possible 
point—not certainly out of principle or “ Roman pride ”; their obstinacy had 
other reasons more peculiar to themselves; for instance, European war was 
new to them, and the soldier, not knowing that he could surrender himself 
prisoner, understood only fighting with the Turks, where men were simply 
mown down as soon as they ccai^ to defend themselves. In the Prussian 
olficer’s account of the plundering of the war-chest, it is plainly shown that 
the Russian resistance was no mere question of tactics, carried out under a 
tactician, but the resistance of desperate men who had no hope of rescue and 
who wished to sell Iheir lives as dearly as they might. Finally, in the Russian 
reports, it was stated that part of the troops, having plundered the stores of 
brandy in the baggage, rag^ about the battle-field in the madness of intoxica- 
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tion; tiiat the men shot at each other blindly and struck down ^eir own 
officers. 

At daybreak on the 26th of August the Buarians from their position <m the 
Zabem ground ox)ened a lively cannonade, and went through some nuuMBUvres 
as if they intend^ attacking—no doubt merely to impose on their enemy and 
save themselves from an assault, so that they might get safely through the day 
without further mishap, and under cover of the sheltering darkness venture 
on the dangerous retreat round the left wing of the Prussian force. 

In order to attain this end, Fermor had recourse to another plan, which 
was really stupidly conceived, as it betrayed in what great danger he felt him¬ 
self to be; he proposed a truce, ostensibly for thepnriKxse of burying the dead. 
The truce was refused by the Prussians, but nevertheless King Frederick could 
not decide upon making a fresh attack. The Prussian army, drawn up in 
line as it now was between the Miitzel swamps and the land surrounding Zom- 
dorf, was to all appearances, compared with the forces the Bussian generals 
had at the same time drawn np in line upon the Zabern ground, the sux>erior in 
numbers; but still the king might have very good reasons for not renewing 
the fight. 

After the enormous expenditure of ammunition the day before, his troops 
were no longer lavishly supplied, and this alone was an all-sufficient reason for 
not pushing matters to extremities. But besides this, the Prussian army being 
now on the march and in readiness for battle, a few hours of the night for rest 
under arms could be afforded. The men had so far eaten nothing, or as good 
as nothing, and were completely exhausted. It is natural enough th^ King 
Frederick, after his experience of the preceding day, should not be inclined 
under these circumstances to plac.e great confidence in his infantry. Then, no 
doubt, the king reasoned with himself that the Bussian army, even as things 
stood, was sufficiently disabled for the rest of the campaign, and scarcely yet 
in condition to hazard a decisive move; that it would therefore be unwise to 
place again in jeopardy the success of the previous day. 

The Bussians set against their unwilling detention in the Zabern hollow 
the advantage that tlie greater part of their troops, wandering desultorily in 
the neighbourhood, would be enabled to find their way back to their flag. 
Only almnt two thousand of these scattered men fell prisoners into the hands 
of the Prussians. During the following night the Bussians marched back to 
their barricade of wagons near Great and Little Kamin, and intrenching them¬ 
selves in this position had nevertheless already forsaken it on the evening of 
the Slst, in order to unite themselves on the 1st of September, at Lands^rg 
on the Warthe, with the cavalry brought there by Bumantzow von Schwedt. 
Here they remained till the 19th of September.® 


THE BATTLE OF HOOHKIBOH (1758 A.P.) 

The four weeks from September 12th to October 14th in Lnsatia, where 
Frederick the Great opposed Field-Marshal Dann, chiefly in his camp at Stol- 
pen, have a sort of strat^cal reputation, because of the skill in manoeuvring 
shown by both generals. The whole case was reduced to very simple elements. 
Frederick the Great advanced and took np a position near Dresden, where he 
could easily replenish his commissariat. Dann had several advance posts oh 
the Bautzen road, the principal one being near Badeberg, under Laudon. 
Frederick the Great advanced upon him; Laudon retreated half a mile and 
took up his position. This he also yielded some days after, and so came to 
Bisdiofswerda. Thereupon the king encamped near Bisohofsweida opposite 
Ihsun’s li^t.wii:^. 
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In tblB way he kept open the road to Baatsen and eUghUy threatened 
Dann’s connection in the Zittau. This, however, did not benefit him; Daon. 
whom he would have liked to see maumavring towards Bohemia, stood fast; 
so the kin^ now marched to Bantzmi and desp^hed Betsan asfmr as Weissen* 
berg. This was a gain. Dann set ont and encamped at XjSban; the fctwg 
supposed Daun to be behind Lobau, and encmnped at Hochkirch, with the 
avowed intention of better concealment, wishing to unite with Betzau and fall 
npon the prince of Durlach. Probably the intention of obtaining more com¬ 
mand over the Oorlitz road was his chief reason for this step. There was 
nothing very intricate, very finely conceived or artistic in all this; and so it Is 
with most of the strat^ic^ measures employed, whi(^ at best consisted in a 
scuffle for posts, where often obstinacy rather than actual necessity was the 
motive power. Frederick the Great had few outposts at this time. Eetzau’s 
corps, which he had detached to the left upon the Oorlitz road, was almost the 
only one, although the distance from Dresden and the constant transportation 
of bread and meal thence was a great responsibility. He preferred this to 
losing six or eight of his battalions. Frederick the Great was almost always 
without an advance guard, and he acquired the habit of always pressing close 
to his enemy or his enemy’s outposts, which answered so badly at Hochkirch. 
Dann, on the contrary, was never without four or five outposts.* 

On the approach of the king, he retired to a strong position he had selected 
in Lnsatia. His object was to cut off the pas^e of the king into Silesia, in 
order that his general, Harsch, might have time to conquer the fortress of 
Neisse. Frederick, however, M'ho perceived his aim, hastened to occupy the 
route to Silesia through Bautzen and Gorlitz, and marched close past the lin^ 
of the Austrian army, in order to encamp upon an oi^en plain situated between 
the villages of Hochkirch and Eotitz. This plan was anything but wise, al¬ 
though it showed great contempt for the enemy. Marwite, his quarter-mas¬ 
ter, and at the same time a confidential favourite, represented to him the great 
danger to which he exposed himself by taking up this position, and, hesitating 
at first, he finally refused to pitch the camp there, in spite of the king’s com¬ 
mands. He was, however, forthwith placed under arrest, and his duties were 
transferred into the hands of another. The army continued encamped here 
three days, completely exposed to the attacks of the enemy, so much superior 
in numbers; whilst Frederick remained obstinately deaf to all the representa¬ 
tions of his generals. Ho considered that, as the Austrians had never attacked 
him first, he might easily calculate that Field-Marshal Daun would never think 
of such a bold step, and that he was quite incapable of accomplishing it; 
whilst, in addition to this self-deception, he was betrayed by an Austrian spy, 
whom the enemy had bought over, and who accordingly furnished him with 
false reports of their plans and proceedings. 

On the morning of the 14th of October, before the dawn of day, the Prus¬ 
sian army was aroused by a discharge of artillery; the Austrians having, dur¬ 
ing the night, tnlently advanced to the village of Hochkirch, exactly as the 
church-clock ch i med the hour of five, they fell upon the Pnmsian advanc^ 
posts, took possession of the strong intrenchment at the entrance of the vil¬ 
lage, turned the muzzles of the cannon against their adversaries, and by a 
murderous fire destroyed all the Prussians that attempted to make a stand in 
its defence. The slaughter committed was dreadful, for the troops poured 
forth in thousands to assemble in the principal street of the village as h^- 
quarters. The generals and principal officers endeavoured in vain, amidst the 
cuirkness, to form them in r^ular fine of battle; the brave prince, Francis of 
Brunswick, had Ms head carried away by a cannon-ball, in the very moment 
he was about to attack the enemy on the heights of Hochkirch; Field-Marshal 
Steiih, a venerable but equally brave and well-tried warrior, fell pierced 
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with two bulleta, aud PriBce Maurice of Dessau was likewise daogeroufily 
woundedu 

Oeuerals Seidlitz and Zieteu formed their squadrons of cavalry on the 
open plain, and threw themselves with all their usual bravery upon the Aus- 
trians; but the advantages they gained could not compensate for the serious 
loss already sustained. Hochkirch, the camp, together with all the baggage 
and ammunition fell into the hands of the enemy. The dawn of day brought 
with it no advantage, for an impenetrable fog prevented the king from i^econ- 
noitring the enemy’s position as well as his own, otherwise he might perhax>s 
have been able by a promi)t movement to bring back to his colours that go^ 
fortune which h^ thus so unexpectedly abandoned him. Nevertheless, his 
regiments liad now, through that discipline which was never so admirably dis¬ 
played as at this moment, succeeded in forming themselves into regular order, 
and when towards nine o’clock the sun made its appearance, he perceived that 
the Austrian army liad already nearly surrounded him on every side, and he 
accordingly gave ordei*s for a retreat. This took place in such good order 
that the Austrian general, taken by surprise, found it impossible to attempt 
to oppose it, and returned to his old quarters. The king, however, had suf¬ 
fered the loss of several of his best generals, nine thousand good soldiers, and 
more than one hundred pieces of cannon; and, as he had lost all his baggage, 
nothing was left wherewith to supply his troops with clothing for the ap¬ 
proaching winter. 

Meantime, the king maintained the utmost tranquillity and firmness of 
mind throughout this period of trial, and his appeai*ance inspired his troops 
with the same feeling. And in truth, if Frederick ever showed himself great 
in misfortune, he did so after this serious loss; for, although defeated, al¬ 
though deprived of all the necessary provisions and 8ui)plie8 for his army, he 
nevertheless was not less successful in accomplishing by hasty marches and 
masterly manoeuvres his original plan: thus, deceiving the enemy, and circuit¬ 
ing his position, he forced General Hai*8ch in all haste to raise the siege of 
Neisse. Silesia was now entirely freed from the enemy; whilst Daun, con- 
q^ueror as he was, after being unable to prevent Frederick from entering Sile- 
ma, and obtaining, by his attack upon Dresden, no other result but that of 
forcing the Pnissian general, Count Schmettan, in his defence to set fire to the 
beautiful suburbs of that capital, returned in mortification to Bohemia, where 
he established bis winter quarters. Thus superiority of genius produced those 
i^ults for the conquered which otherwise might have fallen to the share of the 
conqueror. 


THE CONDITION OF THE AKMIEB 

At the end of this year Fi^ederick found himself, in spite of the vicissitudes 
he bad undergone, in possession of the same countries as in the preceding year, 
in addition to which he now had Schweidnitz which was not previously in his 
hands: whilst in Westphalia all his provinces, which had been captured by 
the French, were now reconquered by tlie valour of Prince Ferdinand. The 
latter had not certainly been able to maintain, with his small army, his posi¬ 
tion on the other side of the Rhine; but, at the end of the campaign, he forced 
the French to abandon the whole of the ri^ht bank of that river, and to estab¬ 
lish their vrinter quarters between the Rhine and the Maas. 

The following year, however, in spite of the ^rils he had already under¬ 
gone and Imfctled against, the heroic king found himself destined to encounter 
vicissitudeB which rendered this period of the war more tiering perhaps than 
any other. The hope of bdng at length enabled to crush him excited his ene¬ 
mies to strain every effort in order to effect this object. The Austrian army 
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was completely reorganiaed and reinforced to its full complement^ and indeed, 
with every coming year, it marched into the field with increased vigour and 
augmented numbers, because the ranks were filled up with the haMy peasantry 
of the hereditary lands, who were well drilled, and who, being intermingled 
with the more experienced ^d well-tried veterans of many a hard-fought bat¬ 
tle—of whom, notwithstanding the heavy losses sustained, the army still i*e- 
tained a powerful body—were soon initiated in the rough and perilous scenes 
of the camp. In Frederick's small army, on the other hand, which had to 
contend equally with Austrians, Russians, Pienchmen, and Swedes, as well m 
with other troops of the empire itself, the number of those who had esc^qjed 
the sword and disease formed but a small body, and consequently its I'auks 
were principally filled with newly levied and inexperienced recruits. And 
however si)eedily these yoiuig 8oldici*8, who often joined the army as mere 
boys, entered into the spirit and honour of the cause for which they fought, 
and in which they emulated, as much as possible, the acts of their more vet¬ 
eran comrades—sometimes, perhaps, even surpassing them in daring courage 
—still their number was far inferior compared with those levied in Saxony, 
Anhalt, Mecklenburg, and such as were collected in various other parts, 
consisting chiefly of deserters. 

Thus, although the rrussian army was soon completed in all its numbers 
and appointments, it fell far sliort when compami with the Austrians in 
internal organisation and united strength.* Besides this, Frederick’s own 
estates, as well as those of Saxony and Mecklenburg, suflered so much by op- 
pmssive taxation and the continual conscription, which thus seriously dimin¬ 
ished the male population, that it seemed Jis if they could never recover from 
the sad effects. The duke of Mecklenburg, indeed, in his indignation, acted 
with such imprudence at the diet of Ratislmn as to place himself at the head 
of those princes who were most loud and bitter in their complaints against 
Frederick, and demanded nothing leas than that the ban of the empire should 
at once be pronounced against him ; for which act the duke’s laud was sub¬ 
jected to the most extreme severity of treatment, and, in fact, dealt with 
rather as that of an enemy than of an ally. Tiie imperial ban, howe\ er, was 
not adjudged against the king, for as the same sentence must have been pro¬ 
nounced against the elector of Hanover, the evangelical states refused to con¬ 
demn two such distinguished members of their body. Besides which this sen¬ 
tence, which in ancient times was more fatally annihilating in its effects than 
the sitorp edge of the sword itself, had unfortunately long since tsKome void 
of power and effect, and if pronounced would only have exi)Osed more degrad- 
ingly the dissolution of the Germanic Ck)nfedei’ation. 

Maria Theresa, however, by her urgent apx)eal8 to the sovereigns of France 
and Russia to carry on the war, endeavoured to effect the destruction of Fred¬ 
erick with far more certainty than could have been accomplished by all the 
bans pronounced against him by the imperial diet. The empress of Russia, 

* A foreigner of rank and great wealth having requested to be permitted to serve In the 
campaign of 1757, as a volunteer, Frederick granted his wish, and the noble recruit arrived in 
a splendid carriage, attended by several servants—in fact, displaying an unusual lavishnient 
of expense and luxury. He received, however, no mark of distinction, and, indeed, very lit¬ 
tle or no attention, being generally stationed in the wagon-train. He bore no part in any en¬ 
gagement, much less in any general battle, and had to experience the mortification of not shar¬ 
ing in the victorious action of Hossbach. He had often sent a written complaint to the 
king, but without any effect; at length, however, he had an opportunity of addressing the 
king In person, when, in reply to his representations upon the subject, Frederick said, “Your 
style of living, sir, is not tlie fkshion in my army; in fact, it is highly objectionable and offeiv 
give. Witliout the greatest moderation, it is impossible to leam to bear the fatlgu^ which 
accompany every war, and if you cannot determine to submit to the strict discipline my 
offfeers and troops arc forced to undergo, I would advise you, In a friendly way, to return to 
your own country.”—MbLCHEB, 
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in order to obliterate tbe stein of tbe battle of Zomdorf, sent fresh troops un¬ 
der the oonunand of General Soltikov, a brave and active officer. In Butis, 
the duke de Ch.oi8enl, hitherto French ambassador at Yieima, and the <hief 
promoter of tbe war against Frederick, was now diosen prime mini^imr, and 
be determined to mnploy all the forces at command, in order to reconquer 
Westphalia, Hanover, and Hesse. Had this design been brought into execu¬ 
tion, these eountaies would have experienced the most dreadful persecution, 
and Hanover more specially would have been singled out by F^ce as the 
object upon which to wreak her vengeance for tbe losses die had sustained both 
at sea and on hOr coasts, from the naval expedition of Great Britain. For the 
glorious victories obtained by the British men-of-war had greatly diminished 
toe maritime force of France, whilst both in ITorth America and the East In¬ 
dies all her settlements and possessions were reduced or captured. Prince 
Ferdinand with his small army was, however, the only disposable ]^wer at 
command to oppose the enemy in his designs from this quarter against Ger¬ 
many. 

Ferdinand was menaced upon two sides: on that of the Maine by toe army 
of the duke de Broglio, whose headquarters were at Frankfort, which he had 
taken by surprise—for, in spite of its beiu^ an imperial free city, and although 
it had accortongly furnished, without hesitation, its quota of contributions to 
the confederation in men and money for the war against Frederick, it was not 
the less exposed to attack; and from the lower Bhine, Marshal de Contades 
advanced with the main body of the army, to invade and overrun Hanover. 
Ferdinand hoped to be able, like Frederick, to make a successfnl stand against 
both armies through the celerity of his movements, and marching at once 
against the duke de Broglio at the opening of the campaign, came up with him 
on the 12to of April at Bergen, near F^kfort. He immediately attacked 
him with his brave Hessians; but the position occupied by the French was 
too strong; they were enabled to replace the troops they lost by onntlnual 
fresh supplies, while toe Hessians were repulsed in three attacka Ferdinand 
now prudently resolved not to expose his army to the chances of a total defeat, 
and accordingly made a retreat in good order. It required, however, the ex¬ 
ercise of all the genius and experience he possessed to enable him to protect 
lower Saxony against the attack of Marshal de Oontades. This genei^ had 
succeeded in crossing the Bhine near Diisseldorf, and, marching through the 
Westerwald towards Giessen, formed a junction with Broglio, and took Cassel, 
Paderboru, Munster, and Minden, on the Weser. In all his operations thus 
far he had been equally prompt and successful, and Ferdinand found himself 
forced to withdraw as far back as the mouth of tbe Weser near Bremen, whilst 
toe French general now regarded Btenover as already within his grasp. 


BATTLE OF ICIKBEN (1789 A.P.) 

In Paris all were in high glee at this glorious beginning, but toe German 
hero soon changed that exaltation into the opposite feelings of sorrow and de¬ 
pression by gaining a brilliant victory. Ferdinand, placing full confidence in 
his resonrces, nuu^ed to meet the French army, and found it, on the 1st of 
August, near Minden, ocenpying a position toe nature of which offered him 
every advantage for toe attack. Contades was forced to fight, inasmuch as 
his sapplies were out off, but he calculated upon his superiority in numbers; 
he however gave very few proofs on this day of his telent and exiieriedce, 
although at other times he had not shown himself wanting in itoility. Con¬ 
trary to aQ military praotioe hitherto, he placed his cavalry in toe centre, and 
this very error in his tactics, which, no doubt, he expect^ must operste to 
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Ha advantage, produced his defeat and Ferdinand'striumplu Heoid^ the 
Britteh and HMOverian infantry, whose steady firmness he had already tested, 
to advanoe and charge the enemy's cavalry--a bold and happy idea> which by 
the results effected was through its realisation an additional evidence of Ferdi¬ 
nand's superior genius, which at snoh a moment directed him to swerve from 
the ordinary course of operations The French cavalry, forming the Hite of 
the whole army, astounded at this daring attack of the allied infantry, met the 
charge with tolerable firmness at first, and endeavoured to force the ranks of 
their bold opponents and gallop over them; but every attempt they made 
against these sol id and invulnerable ranks of bayonets was completely defeated, 
and at length tlie sweeping discharges of the artillery, together with the de¬ 
structive execution made hy the well-aimed muskets of the infantry, produced 
the greatest confnsion among them, and put tliem completely to flight. 

Ferdinand now gave orders to Geneial Sackvilleto dash through the hollow 
space thus left in the centre of tlie French line, with his Britisli cavalry, and 
to pursue the flying enemy; by ol)eying which oilers he would have completely 
divided the two wings of tlie French army, and thus overpowered by the 
allies, its entire destruction must inevitably have followed. But whether it 
was through jealousy or cowardice—for his unaccountable behaviour has never 
been clearly explained—the English general turned traitor, disobeyed the order 
given by the duke, and thus allowed the French time to reassemble and make 
good their retreat. As it was, however, they lost eight thousand men and 
thirty pieces of cannon. But the results of this battle were still more impor¬ 
tant Contades being now continually pursued, withdrew along the Weser to 
Cassel, and thence continued his retreat southwards to Giessen; whilst the 
army of Penlinand captured successively Marburg, Fulda, and Miinster, in 
Westphalia, so that, by the end of the year, this distinguished general found 
himself once more in possession of the same territories ho occupied at its com¬ 
mencement 

King Frederick had not shown his usual eagerness to open the campaign 
this year, inasmuch as his advantage did not now, so much as at the com¬ 
mencement of the war, depend upon the results of promi^t measures, but the 
main object of his plans at this moment was rather if possible to prevent the 
junction of the Russian and Austrian armies. He encamped himself in a 
strong position near Landshut, whence, by sudden incuraions directed equally 
against the Russians in Poland and the Austrians in Bohemia, he wrested 
from them their most valuable magazines, and thus prevented both armies, for 
a considerable time, from undertaking any important enterprise; for wlien, 
according to the system pursued by the belligerent parties at this period, the 
armies remained quartered in a country for any length of time, they abstained 
as much as possible from depriving the inhabitants of all their provisions; 
whence much greater supj^lies were rendered necessary for the troops. 


THE BATTLE OF KUNEBSBOKF (1750 A.D.) 

At length, however, the Russians, consisting of 40,000 men, crossed the 
Oder, and lAndon was waiting ready to join them with his 20,000 Austrians. 
Frederick, in such an extremity, resolved in order to save himself to have re¬ 
course to extraordinary measures. Amongst his generals he had one, young it 
is true, but at the same time distinguished beyond any other for his daring 
courage in difficult circumstances: this was General Wedel. Him he held as 
l>est qualified to be intrusted with the command against the Russians; Imt he 
was doubtful whether or not the senior generals would submit to his ordei^ 
The king, however, decided at once to adopt the plan of the Romans, who in 
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extreme danger made it a mle to place the whole authority and direction of 
affairs in the hands of one man, whom they styled their dictator, and accord¬ 
ingly appointed General Wedel dictator over the army opposed to the Rus¬ 
sians. According to the royal instruc¬ 
tions he received, he was to attack the 
enemy wherever he came up with them. 

These instructions the young dic¬ 
tator obeyed to the letter, but without 
reflecting upon what such orders pre¬ 
supposed. Accordingly he attacked the 
Russians on the 23id of June, at the 
village of Kay, near Ziillichau, but 
planned his attack so badly that, in 
order to make it, his army was forced to 
cross a bridge and march over a long 
narrow road, in single files, so that the 
battalions were able to reach the field 
of battle only in successive bodies; 
where, as they arrived, they were re¬ 
ceived by a murderous discharge of 
giapeshot, and were thus destroyed in 
detail by the Russians. The Prussians 
lost more than five thousand men, and 
the enemy being thus no longer opposed, 
effe<5ted a junction with l^udou with¬ 
out any further delay. 

It was necessary now that Frederick 
himself should hiisten with his forty- 
three thousand men to meet the com¬ 
bined forces of the enemy. He knew 
and felt the great danger to which he 
was about to expose himself personally, 
and summoning his brother Henry from 
his camp at Schmottseiffeu, gave him 
strict charge to watch the movements of 
Field-Marshal Daun, and besides this 
appointetl him legeut of the Prussian 
dominions, in case he himself should 
either be killed or be taken prisoner 
in this expedition. At the same time, 
however, in the event of such a misfortune, he demanded from him the most 
solemn promise never to submit to a peace which in the slightest degree might 
bring shame or disgrace upon the house of Prussia. Frederick well knew how 
to live and die as a king, and he would willingly have lost his life rather than 
be made a prisoner; for he was too well aware what great sacrifices his ene- 
ndes would have demanded for his ransom. On the 12th of August he found 
the united forces of the Russians and Austrians, amounting to sixty thousand 
men, strongly intrenched upon the heights of Kuuersdorf, near Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder.** 

This time King Frederick abandoned his tactics of drawing his army up in 
line to be used as one instrument. A special corps under General Finck, 
formed of twenty-dght squadrons and eight battalions—not the best infmitry 
—was to advance independently, face the left flank of the Russian force, dis¬ 
mount, and cover the flank movement of the army. As the king ^ew next 
to nothing of the front of the Rossiau army and its eonditiou, or rather knew 
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nothing at all| his forces could not be arranged beforehand in readiness for 
attack, but everything must be left to be decided on the spot 

However, as the predominating idea was that, in order to attack the right 
wing the left must remain ‘^refused,’’ as the technical expression is, we may 
well suppose that if the army were drawn up in line southward of the enemy, 
the right wing would, after Frederick’s usual custom, have been guarded in 
face by eight grenadier battalions, and Finck’s infantry would have been 
ordei-ed to make a simultaneous attack on the Miihlberg, If this were ail car¬ 
ried out it might well have been exi)ected, seeing Frankfort also was held by 
Prussia, that the roads towards Crossen and Keppen would be cut off by the 
attack itself, and so a large part of the enemy’s force would have b^u com¬ 
pelled to surrender. 

At two o’clock in the morning the king ordered his army to march under 
cover of Pinck’s corps, hoping to engage the enemy about seven o’clock. But 
the difficulties entailed by every movement in active warfare, and for whicli it 
is impossible to allow even approximately, made themselves felt here in an 
extreme degree. The march through the sandy foists was slow; the day was 
well advanced when they were still far from their goal, and then the moving 
column came upon an obstacle to their progress of which they had known 
nothing—a break iu the ground, which stretched out of the Neuendorf forest 
from south to north, as far as the village of Kunersdorf, In the boggy soil of 
this break several small lakes formed a chain, with only one road across—a 
ridge of earth between the Dorf See and the Blanken Jfeo, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Kunersdorf, sometimes only half the width of the squadron, 
passable by artillery only with the utmost difficulty and great waste of time, 
if indeed i)a88Jible at all. How much time must be lost if the army or even a 
considerable part of it was, according to arrangement, to be drawn up on the 
western side of this cleft! Another thought may also have made the king 
pause—namely, that his force must then be cut in halves and that one half 
would be of small support to the other. But nothing of all this is known. In 
any case the king altered his plans, ordered the army to form between the brook 
named Hiinerfliess and the recently discovered hollow, and decided to make 
the attack solely on the flank of the Russian army, directing it up the Mlihl* 
berg. 

The march through the forest, the advance to its borders~~all this again 
demanded time, was difficult, and could not be done without great fatigue to 
the men, the artillery teams being also exhausted. The attack on the Miihl- 
berg was commenced by the ariillery opening fire from all sides, partly firing 
downwards from commanding positions and so succeeding without any too 
great fatigue to the Prussian infantry. The Russian foot regiments complete¬ 
ly broke up their linos and fled over a wide area, and eighty x>i^oes of cannon 
fell into the hands of the Prussians. 

Nevertheless, the Ruasiaii battalion of the line could not be rolled ui>,”as 
the tacticians of that time used to express it, from the left to the right wing. 
Within the Russian position there were several trenches lying parallel to the 
conquered flank, in the right comer touching the front line. These were suit¬ 
able for defence and could be occupied efficiently without much loss of time. 
Just such a trench was the Kuhgrund (‘‘cow-hollow”); farther westwai’d was 
another on the so-called “ Deep way ” and a third at Laudon’s hollow [as it was 
afterwards called]. 

Thanks to this disposition of the ground and to the direction of the attack, the 
length of this cover was equalled by its depth, and the right wing of the Russian 
horse became a complete reserve. Here, guided by circumstances, one troop 
after another defended these natural trenches as though automatically, for no 
tactician of that time would have been equal to arranging such a movement, 
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or wonld intentionaliy have directed it To these snccessive stmggles with 
oontiinial fresh rela3rs of troops the Prosaan attack at last snccambed. It 
is only in later times that a sharp military eye has recognised the ntility of the 
earth trenches, with which Landon ^ the head of the Bossian and Austrian 
Infantry first ^ve check to the Prussians. 

The Prussian attacks on the Spitzberg were of no avail. General Beidlitz 
led cavalry between the Dorf See and the Blanken See down through the plain 
to the foot of the Spitzberg, but these attacl^ ordered by the king when the 
fate of the day bec^e doubtful, came to grief finally at the fortifications by 
the “ Wolf pits" at the foot of the hill (Spitzberg). 

The Prussian artillery had not followed the foot regiments to support the 
attack; so that the Bussian artillery, numbering at least four hundred and 
fifty guns, made all the greater impression, ^^cause of the succession of 
forces engaged, tlie superiority in numbers told, as hardly ever before in any 
battle of any time; it became apparent that the disproportion in the number 
of the infantry told against the Prussians more than their general inferiority. 
In the Prussian infantry, at most thirty-one thousand men were opposed to the 
Austriiins, without reckoning the Croatians. Virtually, however, the Prus¬ 
sian attack doubtless failed through the exhaustion of the men. The Prussian 
army had marched the whole night of the 10th to the 11th, on the llth had 
forded a river and endured a considerable march; passed the night of the 
llth-12th under anus, and had now on the 12th for fifteen hours, mostly 
under a burning sun, marched along difficult sandy ground and fought with¬ 
out interruption, without having strengthened themselves by breaking their 
fast since the day before. Such exertion was too much. When strength is 
exhausted resolution also wavers. 

Landon recognised this moment of exhaustion and knew how to use it with 
sure tact. He sent his Austrian aivalry to chase the Prussian infantry down 
the “Deep way”; the Prussiau foot regiments wavered, broke up, and fled; 
the battle was lost and turned into a complete defeat such as the Prussian 
army had never before sustained. Completely routed, scattered, discouraged, 
unfit at the moment for any further effort at carrying on the war, they all fled, 
bewildered, across the bridge of the Oder near Gdritz. 

LOSSES AND KEORGANISATION 

The Prussian losses were relatively enormous; they amounted to 18,600 
(86 officers, 6,963 men killed; 426 officers, 10,676 men wounded; 38 officers, 
1,316 men missing; altogether 648 officers, 17,966 men). The small number 
of the misring Is noticeable. As the infantry regiment of Diericke was sur- 
roiinded and “ almost all ” taken, the entire army can have lost hardly any 
unwounded men—a proof that neither Bussians nor Austrians were very ener¬ 
getic in pursuit, or else one would suppose it wonld have been easy to take 
many prisoners among the over-exhausted Prussians, who could hardly have 
fled far. 

It Is said that Laudou called upon the Bussian generals to follow up the 
pursuit immediately, but they one and all, having by no means through all 
the phases of battle felt sure of a victory, so lost their heads with joy that 
they were no longer to be dei>ended upon. It is almost surprising, s^ch being 
the case, that the fiery Laudon did not himself start off in pursnit with his 
own Austrians; ten thousand men of the line and i^x thousand Croats, whom 
he commanded, would no doubt have sufficed hopelesdy to rout all the Prus¬ 
sians who had got together in the night by the Oetscher brid^. 

The Prussian army had also lost many trophies; the greater part of its 
artillery, not less tium 172 cannon, 26 flags, and 4 standtuds. The loss of the 
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Austrians and Eosstans was also very considerable; it amounted in dead and 
uronndfid to nearly 16,000 men (13,480 Bussians, including 669 officers, and 
2,216 Austrians, inclnding 118 officers; 16,696 in all). As tbe Busman army 
could not exactly boast of very gre^ tactical ability, it might well for the 
next few days not be in proper condition—in consequence of its loss in officers 
—to undertake in energetic style quick and decided operations. 

FJBEDBBIOX’S DESPAIR 

It is well known what dangers to his own person Frederick the Great in¬ 
curred towards the close of this eventful day, and how crushed he felt at first 
after such unheard-of defeat. He believed tlie cause of Prussia to he lost; in 
a letter written on the evening of that unhappy day he bade “ Farewell for¬ 
ever” to Minister Finokenstein, declared his brother Henry governor-general 
of the army of Prussia, and left the special charge of the defeated force in 
the hands of Lieutenant-General Finck. 

The orders which the general received the following day are noteworthy, 
because the king, in the very moment when he resigns the command, not 
knowing what next to advise, yet indicates what in his mind should next be 
done, and whilst he renounces all hope still appears to open a way for hojm to 
come. The king says, in these instructions issued on the 13th: “The unhappy 
army, as I leave it, is in no condition to fight longer with the Bussians; Hadik 
will hurry to Berlin, perhaps so Laudon will ateo; if General Finck follows 
them both up, the Bussians will fall on his rear; if he remains stationary by 
the Oder, he will get Hadik on this side: nevertheless, I believe, should Lau¬ 
don go for Berlin, he might attack him on the way, and try to beat him. If 
that went well it would make a stand against misfortune, and hold matters 
stationary; time won is much in such desperate circumstances.” 

The conclusion of the document—“This is the only advice which in these 
imhappy circumstances I can give; if I had had any resources I should have 
held on ”—seems certainly again to abandon hope. But, as a fact, the king 
gave up neither hope nor Sie command of the army. Already during the 
night of the 12th-13th he had considered how he might bring such troops as 
were in any way within reach to the help of the defeated army. This night 
he even despatched an order to Count Hordt, who, returned from his skirmish¬ 
ing on the Vistula, was waiting with a small division on the Warthe, to join 
the army at Eeitwein. On the 13th reports came in from Hordt and from the 
country round Meissen; the king certainly sent them to General Finck, but 
with the remark that he would like to speak with him on the subject. 

During the morning hours the Prussian generals and officers succeeded in 
bringing about twelve thousand men into tolerable order at Oetscher. These 
flocked back across the Oder to Eeitwein, where they were joined by the bat¬ 
talion under Wunsch, and the king saw himself once more at the head of a 
force of eighteen thousand. The ffiiy before he had already named Beitweiu 
to Count Hordt as a place of meeting—a proof that he hoped to keep his divi¬ 
sion here for some days. The bridge across the Oder was of course destroyed; 
the scrap of an army which confronted the Swedes was brought over it. On 
the 14th the king formally resumed the post of command, and held it undaunt¬ 
edly with as firm a lumd as ever. 

On the day after the battle the Eussian generals had not yet re^vered 
from their fever of triumph; they held a solemn thanksgiving service and 
there was no question of practical activity. Nothing of all that the king had 
foreseen and dreaded in spirit came to pass, chiefly tecanse what Frederick 
the Great from his point of view regarded as the inevitable consequence of a 
lost battle lay quite outside tlm ken of most of the strategists of his time.0 
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THE TIOTOBY OF LIEOKITZ (17W A.D.) 

This event led to Frederick’s going in person to Silesia under very dis¬ 
coaraging circamstanoes. On the 29th of Jane, 1760, be wrote to Prince 
Ferdinand not to be sorprised if he shonld soon hear bad news. Bat on 
the 17th of Angost, he was able to report to the prince that “Thanks be to 

heaven 1 ” he had gained a great advantage over the 
enemy. Since his arrival in Silesia he had done his 
very best to reach Schweidnitz or Bre^n; “but all 
efforts,” he said, “were fruitless, all my plans were 
wreck^ by reason of the position of the Austrians, 
and the alertness of Lacy and Tjundon. Pressed by 
the Bussians, who refni^ to advance into Silesia 
unless the Austrians first gained a battle, Dann de¬ 
termined to attack me. Laudon was to take up his 
I>osition on the heights of Lieguitz on my left, whilst 
Daun was to attack me in front. Informed of this 
plan, I took the heights of Pfaffendorf which Lau¬ 
don wished to take.” We simply repeat the report 
which Frederick gave the ducjd ally. To compre¬ 
hend vividly the incidents of the conflict, one must 
mount the church tower of Liegnitz. Frederick 
then encountered Laudon, who was at that moment 
approaching. Whilst the king took the necessjuy 
steps to keep Daun where he was, he attacked Lau¬ 
don, completely defeating him; lAudon had left 
under arms only six thousand men of the thirty 
thousand under his command. 

The king could not sufficiently praise the courage 
of his troops; the whole matter was settled in two 
hours. “We have given a companion toBossbach.” 
The Bussians had only waited for success to attend 
the Austrians in order to make common cause with 
them. After the battle they retired across the Oder, 
and the king was able to re-establidr his connec¬ 
tion with Breslau. But it would be quite false to 
attribute to him the feelings of a conqueror who is certain of his cause and 
its triumph. All his letteie show that his situation was not at all improved 
by the victory. He had counted on an agreement between France and Eng¬ 
land, and he was now convinced that this was out of the question. The affairs 
of France were so closely connected with those of Austria and Bussia that a 
peace which would have reconciled England to France and Prussia to Austria 
was impossible. He had confidently expected a movement of the Turks 
against Austria, for they had aotoally spoken of an alliance with England and 
Prussia, but Laudon’s advance into Sil^a showed him that Austria no longer 
feared the Turk’s movements. And if the Danes once betrayed any intention 
to unite with England and Prussia so that with their help the Swedes might be 
exMlled from Pomerania and the Bussians from Prussia, this hope also failed, 
as it impossible for Denmark to break at the same time with both France 
and Bussia. 

Frederick said there remained nothing for him to do but to attack the foe that 
first appeared, beat him, and then hasten to the spot where the next danger 
threatened. To project and execute his own plans was to him impracticable. 
His movemente {dways depended upon circumstances. “One does not know 
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which way to turn; I meet everywhere the same hindranceB, the eame difflcul* 
ties, the saine superiority* May heaven support us, for human foi^ight is not 
sofflcieut for such a cruel and desperate couditiou as ours,^^ When Frederick 
turned to Silesia he felt how much his position in Saxony and his own hered¬ 
itary dominions were thereby imperilled. I could never justify myself were 
I to deliver all my lands to the violence of the enemy. VTe shall dcsstroy our¬ 
selves in our own midst without a battle.^ 

He conjured Prince Henry, who showed some indecision, to take strong 
measures and not to waver—a bad decision being better than none. With all 
his activity and zeal Prince Henry in liis letter had betrayed that he felt too 
weak to fulfil his duties under these conditions. In his answer the king drew 
his attention to the fact that it was easy to serve the state in bright days, but 
a good citizen devoted his services to the community in times of misfortune. 

We fight for honour and our fatherland undismayed by the superiority of our 
enemies. My cheerfulness and my good humour are buried with the beloved 
and honoured persons to whom I was attached. I have a great machine to con¬ 
trol and am moreover without assistance; I tremble wlien I think of it. No 
wonder the trouble and disquiet which 
I have gone through in these two years 
have undermined my constitution^^ 

(he suffered then from nervous at¬ 
tacks). ‘^My motto is ‘ Die or con¬ 
quer^; in other cases there is a 
middle course; in mine there is 
none.'^ 

‘^You set a value upon life as a 
sybarite,” he wrote to DArgens; 
regard death as a stoic. I will never 
consent to sign a dishonourable peace. 

I will be buried under the ruins of 
my fatherland, or, if fate presses me 
too hard, I shall know how to put an 
end to my misfortune when it becomes 
unendurable.” 

It is, as we know, not the first 
time that he gave expression to this 
thought. His non-fulfilment of it 
was due to the fact that events never 
took such a turn as to exclude all 
possible outlet. It was only in the case of the state being completely mined 
that he thought of putting an end to his existence. We do not doubt that he 
would have done it. 



Prince Henry op Prussia (1?^1802 A.D.) 


THJ: battle of TOBGAU (1760 A.D.) 

In striking contrast to this despairing state of mind of the king was that 
of the empress-qneen, who in spite of the misfortune of Liegnitz urged with 
growing courage a decisive step against him. In her, as we have already said, 
was centred the direction of military affairs, and the supreme military council 
met under her presidency. Occasionally Daun would send his genemls^ opin¬ 
ions to Vienna, without adding any of his own, waiting for a decision, and 
the answers of the empress were decisive for the policy followed in the field. 
She widied above all things to have another action against Glogau, at which 
place the union with the Russians could really become an accomplished fact, 
and moreover the latter were not disinclined to co-operate in such an action. 
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Bat Loadao, ^ general of the ordnance^ nsoally so enteipriahig, dedared 
against it beea^ Uie tauiSport of the necessary si^ material offiered an in- 
mii>erable difheolty. In fad;, the Anstrians themselves would not hare been 
pleased to see an effective onion of the two armies in Silesia, for the Bossimis, 
by reason of their small pay, were almost compelled to resort to plnnder, and 
their commissariat woold Imre involved great inconvenience. The empress 
also thonght of taking Schweidnitz, as only by its possession could she be in- 
sored against further invasionB of the king. She demanded this undertaking 
even in the case of its caudng a battle, of which she herself would take the 
full responsibility. To this Dauu replied that it was impossible to carry on 
the siege and at the same time be protected from the atta^ of the king. 

In 9ie mean while Frederick had effected a junction with Prince Henry's 
army, and taken up a strong position. Maria Theresa thonght her troops 
strong enough to attack it; it was intolerable to her that the campaign should 
end without resulting in any important victory for her. And as far as we can 
see Dann actually decided one day on such an attack, but the king exchanged 
his position for a still stronger one, in which he was unassailable. As noth¬ 
ing could now be accomplished in Silesia, Landon advised the removal of the 
scene of war to Saxony. Lacy conceived the plan of making an iucursiou in 
conjunction with the Bnssians into Brandenburg, he himself taking command 
of enterprise. It was not his intention to take possession of the country, 
but rather to plunder it chiefly for the benefit of the Bussians. 

This movement as well as the critical position of affairs in Saxony deter¬ 
mined the king to leave Silesia and to meet his foes elsewhere in person. For 
the sake of Brandenburg such a move wiis necessary, as it had already been 
vacated by the invaders. The empress felt it was of the greatest importance 
for the Austrian army to follow up the king to Saxony, and she ordered her 
field-marshal especially to hold Leipsio and Torgau, and if necessary to ven¬ 
ture a battle for this. And so it happened. Daun had taken up a strong po¬ 
sition on the heights of Suptitz near Torgaii, and fortified it with numer¬ 
ous cannon. The king attacked it forthwith (November 3rd). It was here 
that Zieten gained his fame. Zieteu still represented the sentiments and char- 
aoter of the times of Frederick William I. He liad gained his reputation as 
leader of the hussars who so successfully encountered Nadasdi’s Croatians. 
His undertakings met with such success that everyone wished to serve under 
“Father Zieten” (as they called him), and the highest military posts came 
within his reach. The half of the army which Daun was to encounter was 
intrusted to him. It is not known whether the king attacked prematurely or 
whether Zieten tarried longer than was expected. At last he appeared. 
Then victory was assured to the Prussians. Attack and resistance were wor¬ 
thy of each other. “ It was," says Frederick, who never lost his literary vein, 
^‘as if two thunderstorms driven by contrary winds came into concussion." 

Hie Anstrians retreated to Bremen. The king defeated them once more, 
but he did not thereby bring about any notable change in the mtnation. “I 
must," he said, “expel the Bussians from the Nenmork, Laudon from Silesia, 
and Dann from Saxony. I shall be in a no better position after the battle 
than in the preceding year." Tbns he entered on the year 1761. 


THE OAMPAION OP 1781 

It was felt in Austria, and during the winter the feeling was oonfiimed, 
timt nothi^ could be done against the Prussian power, which had the berrt 
positions in Saxony and oeonpied the fortresses in Silesia; bat yet the ooatin- 
oation of the war was desir^ as the country was sure of Itiiaitiaii sopport. 
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Boa^ co^ its own great InteieBta at stake, al0o mmd to trar. 

It did not mwdi signify ^at Uie chief comniand had passed fircna Boltikoff to 
Batorlitt, as Bermor was and r^oiained the sonl of the undertaking. 

The itaasians’ attention was now immediate^ directed to Krtberg. But 
t^iey ^so wished to take part in the campaign of the Austrians in Silesia. 

Dann, said they, keep the king bnsy in Saxony, and they wonld co-operate 
with Landon, who commanded almost independently of the field-marshal in 
Silesia. Hence the king intrusted the army in Saxony to his brother, in order 
that he might meet the greater danger in his own person. The Bussians moved 
forward slowly. In the middle of July, 1761, they crossed the boundary of 
Silesia and struck their camp at Militisoh. Landon, strengthened very con¬ 
siderably from Lusatia, was preparing to join them. Although the union of 
the foes was at first prevented, it could not long be deferred. In the second 
half of August both armies came in direct touch in the vicinity of Lieguitz. 
Frederick then took up a strong position at Bunzelwitz, which, however, tliey 
could not decide to attack. When both the armies separated a^n, BYederick 
hoi>ed by threatening Moravia to force Landon to vacate Silesia. But Lau- 
don, on the contrary, profited by the first withdrawal of the king from Bunzel¬ 
witz to deal a bold stroke at the badly fortified Schweidnitz, and to take the 
place on the Ist of October, 1761. So Frederick was powerless; he bad to 
allow the Austrians and the Bussian corps that had remained with Landon to 
take up their winter quarters in Silesia. 

In Saxony the Austrians, united with the imperial army, maintained good 
positions on the Elbe, in the independent portion of Saxony (Vogtland) and 
on the Saale. The campaign in lower Saxony was of great importance. The 
French had made fresh efforts to conquer Hanover. It has b^n maintained 
that an army as great as that now put into the field by them had never been 
collected in this war. The French had already gained possession of Cassel 
and Gottingen, places of little importance, but which were rendered tenable 
by the French with their capacity for rapid fortification. But Duke Ferdi¬ 
nand knew how to meet them with the cleverest manoeuvres, even after they 
had crossed the Weser. By incessant small engagements he saved Hanover; 
they had pushed on even as far as Einbeck, but he ob^ed them to evacuate 
the place. Nevertheless the French held their own in Iresse; from Muhlhau- 
sen, which they held, they were in touch with the imperial army, which had 
advanced as far as S^lfeld. It was the common fate of the Prussian armies 
in Silesia, Saxony, and in the west of Germany to be attacked by a very su¬ 
perior power, against which each held its own in ever-renewed danger. 

The three generals at the head of these armies formed a triumvirate of de¬ 
fence ; they vied with each other in talent, application, and military capacity. 
For the Saxon lauds intrusted to him Prince Henry had formed a defensive 
system which he brought into use both prudently and persistently, making the 
most of the smallest advantages offered by the topography of the country. 
Duke Ferdinand succeeded in uniting the Hanoverian interest with the Prus¬ 
sian and in opposing it to the French because it was north German. He was 
a pupil of Frederick, whose strategic principles he adopted. The defonsiv'o 
idle which he was comimlled to adopt he carried out by a system of continual 
attack. He also knew how to unite for a great aim the various divisions of 
his army advancing under different colours. By his tactful combinations he 
deceived the enwny, even though superior in number, and finally repulsed 
him. 

Frederick was occupied with continual strategic encounters, ever appear¬ 
ing at the p<dnt where the danger was greatest, ever ready and alert, never 
broken bylnisfortune, summoning fresh courage after every defeat, inexhaust¬ 
ible in bold deeigDA lowing equal skill in taJ^g advantage of small oppor- 
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and ia seieiQg^ the greott decisive moments. His imticiilar charaoter- 
ii^e was the eombination of politics with war, both tmitii)^ in maintaining 
position which he held. Great men are not made by luck sdone. Battles 
can be won by chance or by a one-sidsd talent. The hero is formed by main¬ 
taining a great cause under misfortnnes and dangers. Frederick is frequently 
compared with Napoleon. The chief difference between them is that Napo¬ 
leon was against all the world, but all the world was against Frederick; Na¬ 
poleon wished to found a new empire, Frederick, during the Seven Years’ 
War, only wished to defend himself. Napoleon set enormous forces in motion, 
Frederick was master of very limited resources. Napoleon fought for an 
authority embtaoing the whole continent, Frederick for his very existence. 
Frederick we see contending for long years with stronger enemies, always on 
the edge of the abyss which threatened to engulf him; Napoleon also passed 
long years in continual struggle, but always in view of a definite triumph, 
until the superior world poweis overthrew the ambitious man at one blow. 
Napoleon’s bequest was the military glory of the French; Frederick’s bequest 
to his state was the salvation of its existence. 


THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH OF RUSSIA (1763 A.D.) 

When one considers the position of affairs—the still indissoluble alliance 
of France with Austria, the insuperable enmity of Maria Theresa, and the 
importance of the assistance which she expected from Russia for the next 
campaign—there was only one event which could materially change Freder¬ 
ick’s position, and that event occurred: the empress Elizabeth died on the 5th 
of January, 1762. Although far-reaching political plans in Russia were con¬ 
nected with the war, the origin of the participation of Russia in the plans of 
Austria was of a very iiersonal character, and the empress Elizabeth had an¬ 
other faction at her side, which only waited for her death to put an end to the 

war. 

At the first news Frederick still doubted what the outcome of the matter 
would be. But on the 6th of February he wrote to Duke Ferdinand that he 
hoped in a few weeks to be at peac.e with Russia. The greatest danger with 
which he had to contend was the union of a Russian force with an Austrian 
coips. On the 6th of February he was able to announce that Chernichev, the 
leader of the Russians, would separate from the Austrians the following day. 

The new czar, Peter III, was enthusiastically attracted to Frederick by the 
fame of his martial deeds. “All the news I receive of him,” writes King 
Frederick, “shows me that he is well inclined towards me; I hope that the 
differences which I have with Russia will soon be settled and that the Russian 
troox>8 will return home.” Another prospect, for which be had long hoped, 
became more than ever probable. For he learned that an attack of the Turks 
was feared in Poland as well as in the Austrian domaina In the Divan there 

was, in fact, a party headed by the mufti and the grand vizier who desired an 
aUianoe with Russia. But the influence of Austria and France was exerted 
agaiust this. The king still hoped to forestall a decision in favour of Austria 
by bringing about an t&iauoe with himself; he had also some reason to count 
upon the support of the Tatars. 

But these eventualities were, as subsequent events ^owed, very uncertain; 
«md far transcending them in importance was the change in the relations with 
Russia. Strong assurances of friendriiip were exchanged between Frederick 
and Peter in; and Frederick considered it a good omen that the czar asked 
him to grant him the highest Pmssian order. A trace was con<fiuded, uid 
peace n^tiations set in seriqnsly. Frederick, who regarded the matter pri- 
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marUy from the military point of view, remarked in hie lettem to IWnoe Hen¬ 
ry that now the Proesiatt army had ita back free, 

It is in the nature of political alliances not only to affect the rdation of one 
state to another, but also to be conditioned by the inner changes in the differ¬ 
ent states. Frederick had just experienced similar effects in England, when 
the ministry which was friendly to him was followed by a faction which mani¬ 
fested an aversion to him. That which in England was the result of parlia¬ 
mentary division was in Biissia the consequence of a palace revolution which 
precipitated Peter III from his throne and put his wife in his place. 

That which had been commenced in the ye^w 1757 was carried out in the 
summer of 1762. The grand duchess had always had a party of her own, 
which would unite neither with the empress Elizabeth nor with Peter m. 
Soon after the accession of the latter to the throne, foreign ambassadors 
sought to establish connections with the grand duchess, who gave utterance to 
what she would liave done had she not teen destitute of all influence. The 
foolish actions of her husband which equally affected the Russian church and 
the Russian army, led to the catastrophe. Catherine placed herself at the 
head of a movement which had a national complexion. But those in Vienna 
who expected that she would 1 * 6 vert to the system of the empress Elizabeth 
were doomed to disappointment. 

Catherine recognised the pence which her preilecessor and consort had con¬ 
cluded with the king of Prussia. Prussia and Pomerania, which were still in 
her hands, she returned to Frederick without enfortdng upon him conditions 
in favour of Austria. She desisted only from rendering the aid which had 
been promised to the king, and she gave ordex’s to her army to return to Rus¬ 
sia. The old system of the empress Elizabeth was permanently abandoned. 
It was at the commencement of her reign that Catlierine conceived the idea, to 
which she adhered to the end of her life, of taking up a position between 
Austria and Prussia. But this also led to a further change in the relation 
of the belligerent powers. Frederick profited by the last moment, in which 
it at least seemed as if the Russians were on his side, to take from the Aus¬ 
trians their position at Biirkei'sdorf, which might have teen menacing to him; 
and after some time Schweidnitz fell into his hands, on the 9th of October. 
A few weeks later Prince Henry succeeded in surprising the Austrian and the 
imperial troops at Freiberg and expelling them on the 29th of October from 
their strong position; so that the Prussians in the war with Austria, towards 
the end of the year 1762, were unquestionably in the ascendant. In the mean 
while Duke Ferdinand had unexpectedly attacked the French, and in a cam¬ 
paign full of vicissitudes he managed to besiege Cassel, the most important 
place still held by the French, and to force it to capitulate on the Ist of No¬ 
vember. But this did not in any way conclude the great struggle. Austria 
and France still remained armed, and it was not evident how their alliance 
against Prussia would be broken. An unexpected change of affairs was then 
imminent 


PACIFICATIONS 

The peace negotiations between Prance and England that had been often 
commenced and always interrupted were now formally entered upon. It can¬ 
not be asserted that England quite overlooked her obligations towards Prus¬ 
sia, for more than once reference was made to the Treaty of Westminster in 
the negotiations concerning the return of Wesel, Gelderland, and the West¬ 
phalian possessions of the king of Prussia. George HI declared that he could 
not conclude the matter without the assent of ifiederick. But far more de¬ 
cided was the consideration shown by France to Austria. Choiseul let the 
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emprasR Imow ibaii was xeacly to drop Uto oegotiatioQS wi& Et^lai^ if 
Austria did not approve ci them. We do not ventore to deny the tmth of 
this utterance. For if Russia had deoUned further pwtidpation in the war, 
it could nevertheless have been continued by tbe French and Austrians, as in 
fact it was continued. But at that moment a crisis came which made &e pos¬ 
sibility of continuing the war extremely doubtful for both powers. 

The declaration of the going-over of the emperor Peter to the enemies of 
Austria bad just been made known. Galitadn bad given official information 
of it to Prince Eauuitz on the 2nd of June. It was tiie moment in which 
Eigland, if the peace were not concluded, could have taken a Russian army to 
Germany, and would thereby have dealt a decisive blow in favour of the 
Prusso-Edglish and to the detriment of the Franco-Austrian interests. And 
it seemed always possible that Bute would be overthrown and the Great Com¬ 
moner would again hold the rudder of England, an eventuality which the king 
of Prussia desired, but one which the French, who were now at one with the 
English ministry, regarded with horror. 

At the moment of this all-threatening crisis it was thought in Vienna tliat 
above all things the good understanding of the French ministry with the Eng¬ 
lish should be utilised in order to assure the peaceful settlement which was 
now attainable. The oriental complication bad also advanced so far that the 
war in Germany could not be continued without imjmrilling Austria. It was 
under this pressure that Maria Theresa dropped the idea with which she had 
undertaken the war, and to which she had Wtherto clung. She excuses her¬ 
self for abstaining from showing the king of Prussia his proper place, neces¬ 
sary as this was for the welfare of her house, of the Catholic religion, and of 
Germany. She now abandoned her original idea of bringing about a state of 
affairs in which all danger from the Prussian side would be put an end to. 
She had no objection to a peace between France and England, provided the 
county of Glatz were given her and an indemnity to the elector of Saxony. 
It was this declaration, which was quit© opposed to the purposes for which the 
allianoe had been concluded with France, that rendered peace possible. The 
French accepted it with satisfaction, albeit not with the warmth which Maria 
Theresa had expected; moreover they attached to the proviso concerning 
Glatz the condition that indemnification should be given them on the Nether¬ 
lands border, which caused astonishment and anger in Vienna. 

A certain transatlantic event also placed difficulties in the way of a set¬ 
tlement of peace. The negotiations were powerless to prevent the blow 
already waiting to descend: Havana fell into the hands of the Englirii. This 
event, like the entire naval war, was to the detriment of France and her allies. 
However, the conclusion of the peace was not thereby hindered; France 
gained some advantages from its stipulations, owing to the compliance of the 
English ministry. The preliminaries were signed on the 3rd of November, 
1762. 

In the above-mentioned declaration of Maria Theresa, and the conclusion 
of the preliminaries between France and England, lay the peace of the world. 
Both t(^ether manifest the si^ification and the result of the Seven Years’ 
War. Funoe abandoned the idea of sta 3 dng the power of the Anglo-Ameri- 
oan development on the other side of the ocean, and although E^land J^d 
Undoubtedly gained the maritime preponderance in North Aiwrioa, ehe aban¬ 
doned the idea of destro 3 ring the French and Spanish colonial power, in which, 
as aff«drs stood at the moment, she might have succeeded. Austi^ also re¬ 
nounced the idea of freeing her old authority in Germany from tixe limitations 
imposed on it by the Frussian power. 

She determined to grant the king of Prussia that mt&by the imperilling 
of which had led him to take up arms. If there were moments in whi^ Fred- 
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oo^d h^e trai^d himaelf to impose laws ppon the Anat ria n power or 
to overthrow it,^<m a plan was perhaps not even formed, much less would it 
have b^n pi^ticable. Austria had in the years of the war de^^eloped her 
own military forces, and was unbroken in power. The countries of the mon* 
archy were bound together closer than over by the danger and strain of the 
war. 

The fact of importance in the history of the world is that North American in¬ 
dependence of Prance and the undiminiahed existence of the Prussian state were 
not only contemporaneous, but there was a very close connection between the 
struggles attending them. The first opened np a measureless future, but the 
eyes of contemporaries were directed mostly to the latter. It was an event of 
eminently historical importance. All life is preservetl by struggle. The Prus¬ 
sian state had been evolved upon ancient principles corresponding with those 
of the other powers, although not quite like them; and it had gained a posi¬ 
tion of real independence which represented a peculiar principle. But it was 
attacked by superior foe.s, and threatened with limitations which would have 
annihilated it. For its existence lay in its power. This immense danger was 
now victoriously withstood by Frederick; for the province, by the acquisition 
of which the rank of a European power had been attained, could be regarded 
as permanently secured. This was the position of affairs in the main; in de¬ 
tail there were still questions of a certain importance to be decided.* 


THE PEACE OF HUBEBTUSBUKO (1763 A.D.) 

The exchange of ratifications of the treaty was accomplishetl by the three 
ambassadors at Hubertusburg, on the Ist of March, 1763. On that occasion 
Fritsch delivered a protest against Article XVIIf of the Austro-Pnissian 
treaty of i)eace, touching the Jiilich succession, which was accepted by Hertz- 
burg and Von Collenbadi with a counter-protest. This was the hist time that 
Saxony disputed about the succession of Julicb. 

King Frederick thereupon received the plenipotentiaries at Dalilen. Col- 
lenbach could not sufficiently praise the great consideration which the king 
had manifested for the empress at tliis conference. He sincerely wished to 
live henceforth at peace with Maria Theresa. At the Austrian court, also, 
there prevailed a conciliatory mood. Kaunitz felt compelled to speak highly 
of the attitude of the king tlnoughont the peace negotiations. The evacuation 
of conquered territory, usually connected with so many disagreeable features, 
was soon accomplish^, and the generals in charge ea.sily came to an agree¬ 
ment with regard to the exchange of the prisoners of war. 

The document relating to the inclusion of the allies was signed later, by 
Hertzberg at Berlin on the 12th of March, by Collenbach at Dresden on the 
20th of the month. The delay sprang from the desire of the Austrian govern¬ 
ment to obtain the assent of the French court, which was given only reluc¬ 
tantly; the latter evinced some surprise at the readiness with which the 
imperial court had yielded to tho Prussian demand in respect to the empress 
of Bussia. 

As soon as his presence in Saxony was no longer needed, Frederick de¬ 
parted for Silesia, in order to give offers in that province his personal super¬ 
vision. On the 30th of March he returned to the capital, which ho had not 
entered since the 12th of January, 1767. The queen had returned from Mag¬ 
deburg on the 17th of February, and was received with lively demonstrations 
of joy. The public rejoicing reached its height, when, one half-hour after 
her {unival a courier hx>m Leipsic brought the news that the peace was con¬ 
summated. 


a. w.—von. XV. q 
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ECBOPB AT TEE OZ/OSE OE THE WAS 

King Kfedfiriok avoided a scdemn reoeption; he arrived in Berlin at a late 
hour, towards nine in the evening. At his side was Ferdinand of Bmnsvradc, 
who had jonmeyed to meet him. The king was not in a happy state of mind. 
On the 26th of February he had written to D’Argens; “ As for me, poor grey¬ 
headed man, I go back to a city where I know only the walls, where I find 
none of my old acqoaintanoes; where immeasurable labour awaits me, and 
where my old bones will soon find a refuge that will be dMurbed neither by 
war, nor by misfortune, nor by man's baseness.” 

The task which awaited Frederick he himself describes with sharp strokes. 
<‘The Prussian state is like a man covered with woundj^ weak from loss of 
blood, and about to succumb to the weight of his sufferings; he needs fresh 
nouri^ment to raise him up, a tonic to strengthen him, balsam to heal his 
scars.” 

The nobility were exhausted, the lower classes ruined, a multitude of vil¬ 
lages had been burne<l down, many cities laid waste, partly through sieges, 
partly by incendiaries in the service of the enemy. A complete anarchy had 
overthrown the administrative and police regulations, monetary conditions 
were deranged; in short, the devastation was universal. The army was in no 
better condition than the rest of the country. Seventeen battles had snatched 
off the flower of offtcers and soldiers. The regiments were ruined, and con¬ 
sisted, In part, of deserters and prisoners. Order had almost vanished, and dis¬ 
cipline hmi b^ome so lax that the old infantry regiments were no better than 
a raw militia. It was necessary to fill up the regiments to restore order and 
discipline, and, above all, to reanimate the young officers with the spur of 
fame in order to restore to this degenerate mass its former energy. 

Great Britain, also, hatl heavy burdens to bear as a result of a war waged 
on three continents. The national debt was almost doubled and reached the 
amount of nearly £150,000,000. Bnt the public credit remained unshaken, in¬ 
dustry and commerce received a fresh start, the value of imports and exports 
during the war had increased by millions, and the new conquests more than 
compensated for the large expenditure of money. That the English people 
did not garner the fruit of its glorions achievements was the fault of its un¬ 
wise and unjust government. It is true that Lord Bute was obliged to give 
way to the universal hatred; he gave up his office on the 8th of April, 1763, 
and stepped behind the curtain; but the narrow-minded and short-sighted 
governmental system of George III and his ministers was not thereby changed. 
The final result was that England stood alone among the European powers, 
without a friend, that the grievances of the colonies against illeg^ treatment 
and oppression rose higher from year to year, until the climax was reached in 
the open breach and the declaration of the independence of the American col¬ 
onies of the mother country. However, even after the dissension and separa¬ 
tion there still remained as a result of the Seven Years' War the prize of vic¬ 
tory—not the least among those striven for on the German battlefields—that 
the fhture of America belonged to the Germanic race. 

Wholly otherwise was it with the powers that were mainly responsible for 
the war—^France and Austria. Louis XV had abandoned the most loytd colo¬ 
nies for the German war, shaken to its foundations the maritime position of 
France, and. utterly exhausted the finances. True, Choiseul's diiflomatic akin 
had isolated England, while France maintained her alliance with Spun and 
Austria. Oiarles III of Spain counted on France for a future reckoning with 
lE^laud, and as far as Germany was concerned, the French court directed its 
aim after, as before the war, to ‘'binding the cabinet of Vienna to itself the 
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fear of Pmasla*^ Bat the ixmer rottemi^eas wideiied and deepened ae ^e result 
of a conducted in oppomtion to every interest of France, Md merely to 
please the obstinacy of Louis XV. The order of Jesuits had, indeed, been 
suppressed* The highest courts of justice, the parliament of Paris at their 
head, declared the statutes of the order to be incompatible with the laws of 
the realm, and pronounced the dissolution of the order. The government 
readily assented to the execution of the decision. This was a step in the di*^ 
rectiou of reform, but the ruin had spread so far tliat even Choiseul 
now foresaw a convulsion, yea, even a revolution of the existing political 
order. 

By the dissolution and dismemberment of Prussia, Maria Theresa had 
hoped to make her house, and also the Catholic church, supreme in Germany. 
The wisdom and perseverance of Kaunite enabled him to press for this pur¬ 
pose into the service of the empress the gold and the anued powei* of France, 
as well as the armies of Kussia and the contingents of Sweden and the princes 
of the empire. But the system of the Austrian alliances was too artbSoially 
fashioned, and the mutually repellent peoples never worked harmoniously 
together. Thus the vsuperior genius and indomitable perseverance of a Fi-ed- 
erick, supported by the decision and faithfulness of a Pitt, and—when the 
latter had to give way to the intrigues of his opjmnents at coui't—by the 
sudden and complete revei*sal in the policy of Bussia, had enabled him to 
keep the field against terrible odds. On the other hand, Maria Theresa saw 
her plans of conquest frustrated, and although she came out of the struggle 
with honour, yet her country could not so CMJsily recover from the evil results 
of the war. The national debt, which in 1755 amounted to 180,000,000 flor¬ 
ins, was raised to 271,870,164 florins—a burden so intolerable that it was no 
easy task to re-establisli a balance between income and expenditure. The 
imperial authority in Germany more than ever was weakened, and the states 
of the empire that had remained true to the imperial house, above all Sax¬ 
ony, were estranged from it by their bitter experiences, and were completely 
exiiausted. The Catholic powers had weakened, while the Protestant peoples 
had strengthened and matured. 

Prussia had sunk low at the close of the Seven Years^ War, yet her heart 
was sound. Under the heroic leadership of her great king her existence was 
saved, and the baptism of fire and blood which the Prussians received enabled 
them to rise to new power and pro8i)erity. This was a blessing for the entire 
German iime. As Goethe says: Frederick saved the honour of a part of 
the Germans against a united world, and every member of the nation was al¬ 
lowed to share in the victories of this great prince by applauding and admir¬ 
ing him. He was the brilliant polar star ai’ound whom Germany, Europe, 
yea, the whole world seemed to revolve. When later Prussia was again 
crushed down, it was out of this glorious past that slie drew the strength to 
steel herself for the great conflict, to demonstrate to all the world her moral 
and Intellectual energy, and to approve herself the shield of the German name 
and honour. In the ^ctories and in the perseverance of Frederick the Great 
lay the future of the German fatherland.^ 


THE STEATEGY OF FEEBBEICK AND NAPOLEON 

The difference, partly essential, partly the result of circumstance, between 
the annies of Frederick and Kapoleon, lies in the fact that Frederick's army 
was mneh smaller, had no skirmishers, and was not an army of conscription. 
Hone of these chaiacteristics is peculiar to Frederick alone, but all have their 
analogy in the armies of his opponeata Consequently a battle under the new 
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rules of war was considered from quite a different sfarndpoint than a battle 
under the old rules. 

Battle is the most effldeut means for deciding the issues of war. It seems 
as though almost any mistake that can be made in strategy can be retrieved 
by a victorious engagement; and a general who decides upon a pitched battle^ 
and in it comes off conqueror, appears, iu no matter what circumstances, to 
have done well in war. Accordingly one might suppose that, at bxlj rate, 
the stronger of two adversaries in war could have no other intention from 
beginning to end than to force an encounter, and by repeated victories con¬ 
vince bis opponent that he has no lesource but complete snbmissionu 

But this is not always unconditionally the case. There are also Pyrrhic 
victories. It may happen that the advantage to be gained by victory is so 
mnail that it disappears when compared wdth the losses involved and the dan¬ 
ger—never entirely to be overlooked—that even after a battle is won there 
may come a reverse; and the geneml may count with safety upon serving the 
purpose of war better in some other w^ay. A geuenil with such a force as Na¬ 
poleon or a general of our time in such a position and in such circumstances 
cannot act rightly iu this way. 

The num^r of his forces enabled Napoleon invariably to follow his victo¬ 
ries to the utmost extent and to occujjy whole countries. For his swift volH- 
geura no position was impregnable, and if the enemy once in a way did hud 
such a position, it was still easy for Napoleon, hampered by no anxious fears 
for his commissaidat, to find a way round; and even if the enemy did not then 
come witliin fighting range, his army was so numerous that he could march 
past the force of the enemy and occupy so much of bis territory that the latter 
was compelled to follow lest he sliould lose the whole. 

Fro<lerick could do nothing of this kind. The advantages which he might 
have expected from a victory wem far fewer. For instance, it happened to 
him that, after his brilliant victory at Soor, iu Bohemia, he had to go bjick to 
Silesia over the mountains. He could neither pursue in Napoleon’s fashion, 
nor, owing to the smallness of his army, could he occupy the enemy’s country 
as Napoleon did. And eventually ho found the enemy collected in bands un¬ 
assailable by the rigid lines of his infantry. Ho must feel the loss of a bat- 
tie fiir more heavily than Napoleon. Acconiing to the nature of linear tac¬ 
tics, a battle for him was a much blomlier business than for Napoleon; he 
often lost a third, and moi'e than a third of his force; for Frederick, also, 
losses were far more difficult to replace than for Napoleon. 

For these reasons Fi’ederick’s strategic system, and not his only but the 
system of his epoch, of Turenne, of Eugene, of Marlborough, of Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, necessarily differed from Napoleon’s. Let us next examine the 
leading features of the Napoleonic strategy, without personal reference to 
Fi’ederick. 

To call it methodical warfare” is not a happy expression, nor is the 
meaning very clearly defined. It is an nnfoilunate phrase, for, after all, 
every war waged according to a plan, whetlier Napoleon’s or Moltke’s, is me¬ 
thodical ; the method is only diffeient from that of the eighteenth century. 
The idea is, besides, not sufficiently defined, because it is often used merely 
for a system which has become stereotyj)ed. We have therefore called it the 
system of the old monarchy, which lasted from the Thirty Years’ War and 
Louis XIV up to the time of the Eevolution. The train of thought underly¬ 
ing this system is as follows; 

The weapons of war at one’s dispose are not suffleieut completely to defeat 
the opposing imwer. We should not, even after the very greatest victory, be 
iu a position completely to destroy his fighting strength, to take his capital, 
and occupy the greatest of his possessions. Therefore he must be reduced 
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to sttbmissiCMPL and peace not so mucdi by conquest as by being worn outv H 
we take one of his border provinces and several fortress^^ and choose a 
strong position from which he cannot hope to drive ns, he will, when the ten¬ 
sion has lasted some time, and his finances are exhausted, quietly submit to 
our conditions of peace. The most direct way of obtaining such an ascendency 
is of course a battle j but it is also possible in some circumstances to manoeu¬ 
vre back the enemy by skilful marching. One must try to win a position 
where one can protect both mag^ne and commissariat from the enemy, and 
at the same time try for a position so unassailable tliat the enemy will not 
venture to attack there. 

It was in this manner that in the year 1744 the Austrian field-marshal 
Traun manoeuvred Frederick out of Bohemia, without, so to speak, firing a 
single shot, and yet causing tlie Prussians terrible losses through hardsliip, 
want, and desertions. A very common and successful move in warfare was 
to lay siege to an enemy-s position, and, with the force used for this siege, to 
cover an encamped post which the enemy would not ventui'e to attack. If 
such a situation were successfully arranged, and thoroughly prepared witli 
cunning and celerity, strategy conquered without either the danger or the loss 
caused by an encounter. All movements, aimed in this manner, at getting 
the better of the enemy without direct bloodshed, are called in the exact 
sense manoeuvring, as opposed to those movements which are aimed at secur- 
ing, by means of a pitched battle, the greatest advantage obtainable. 

Manoeuvring and the Pitched Battle 

The strategical system of the old monarchy has therefore two opposite 
poles—manoeuvring and the pitched battle. In the Napoleonic system, ma¬ 
noeuvring, in the above sense, played scarcely any part, and was only rarely 
employed. On the other hand, two theorists of the eighteenth century, Lloyd 
and Billow, went so far as to declare pitched battles to be quite supeiliuous. 
They brought methods to bear on the question; for example, substituted 
for the fact that the nearer you keep to your commissariat the safer it is, the 
^‘rule^^ that the army must be separated from its ^‘base” (the district from 
which the commissariat is supplied), only in so far that, joined to the termi¬ 
nus of the base,^^ it should form a right angle; and declared, ** skilful generals 
will always make knowledge of the country, science of position, encampments, 
and marching, the groundwork of their regulations, rather than let the matter 
rest upon the uncertain issue of a bat tie. Those who understand such mat¬ 
ters can direct campaigns with geometrical exactness, and conduct a long war 
without ever finding it necessfiry to come to a pitched battle/^ Here we 
have the point of departure of Frederick the Great from his contemporaries. 

The natural warlike instinct prompts a general to let battle decide the 
issue. A victory—a victory in a great battle—lives forever; it not only de¬ 
stroys the material fighting power of the enemy, but destroys his confidence 
and energy. Tlie changes in human fate which mark universal history move 
between the lines of battle. No truly great genenil can be imagined without 
the temperament to feel himself driven by a sort of passion to challenge the 
great issues of fate, to measure his own strength against the greatest that 
humanity can do, to crown himself and his cause with victory. Tiiis was the 
line followed by Charles Xn, one of nature^s great generals; and it led him to 
Pultowa. But Frederick was greater than Charles XII, because he did not 
abandon himsdf to this impulse, because he knew not only the strength of his 
power and his army, but also the limits of that strength; because ho could 
conteol his own x>si^on and abide by the strategical system of his time. But 
it was within the limits of this strategical system that his superiority to all his 
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eoDtemiHnniiles shoved iiaidf, becoose be so inuoeamirably excelled in the 
great military qoidifcy of bolduess; and by virtue of this quality, to keep to 
our metaphor, stret<5jed as far towards the pole of battle that, on the other 
baud, he closely embraced the opposite pole of manoeuvring. It is clear that 
a general with such a grasp of mind might in practice ea^y make use of a 
stratagem whose olifference from the Napoleonic is not to be recognised at first 
sight. 

The system of the old monarchy demands battle not for its own, for mere 
destruction’s sake; but there must be a still more particular, a Still more defi¬ 
nite reason. So far, good. Now if, during a lengthy period of war, such 
special reasons for battle are continually shown, and the general is determined 
on this account continually to strive for battles, he practically turns for the 
lime in the direction of the Napoleonic strategy. Frederick the Great often 
turned in this direction, and this fact is responsible for a wideq)re4d histori¬ 
cal misunderstanding. Wlien Napoleon threw the rules and the eastern of 
war of the old Europe to the winds, it was not the least of his advantages that 
the generals opposed to him were still in the toils of the old strategy, which 
had become stereotyped as “method.” They still believed in the “magical 
power of manceuvro,” and Itefore they saw their mistake the enemy was upon 
them and they were defeated. The archduke Charles, too, clung to the old 
principles; and in the campaigns of 1814, in his hea<lqnarters particularly, 
these principles caused the one general amongst all others who had most out.- 
grown them, Charles’ ally, Gneiseiiau (with Bliicher) the greatest difRcnltics. 
The mistake Wellington made in 1815, entailing not only upon himself but 
also upon the Prussians the defeat of Liguy, also sprang fi-om the old, now 
rather obsolete, strategical point of view taken by this otherwise great general. 

It was in the first instance through Clausewitz’s teachings that the old 
leaven was entirely worked out of the minds of the Prussian officers. But it 
was only actually atlopted when a new view crowded out the old—namely, that 
battle must l)e understood as absolute, not relative. The disciples of the new 
did not say to those of the old, “Yon were in the right formerly, but times 
have changed ”; but they said, “ You spoiled it through folly and blundering. ” 
To us it now looks different. We regard the warfare of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury as somothiug liistorically authorised and inevitable. 

This in no way teaches ns that all salvation lies exclusively in tactical deci¬ 
sion and therefore battle most always be striven for. It gave other means of 
the art of war into onr hands. And it is not difficult for anyone to under¬ 
stand that even men who are found worthy to stand at the head of an army 
should, in the face of immetisurable responsibility and danger, evince a cer¬ 
tain preference for the gentler wa 5 ': and that even in moments when only the 
“ proud law of battle ” ought to have been invoked, even in moments when fate 
showed itself most favourably inclined to them, they should not always have 
known, like Frederick, how to snatch a fleeting opportunity. 

We have even seen how Pretierick’s own greatness begins to lose its gloss, 
if wo take him out of his own and measure him by the rule of the nineteenth 
century. Why had he not begun the war already in July, 17561 Why did 
he not stom the camp at Pimal Why did he not continue the war in Octo¬ 
ber! Why did he only let himself be persuaded to take the offensive by Win- 
terfeld and Schwerin in 17571 Why did he avoid battle at Olmfitzl "Why 
did he not fight it out to the end at Zomdorfl Why, after he had beaten the 
army under Landon at Li^itz, did he not straightway fall upon Daun and 
his troops! Why, iu 1761, did he not attack Landon at Nossen! Why, in 
1762, did he fight no decisive battle! Why did he, through the whole of 1778, 
never once go to battle! 

A hnndi^ such que^ons one could put from the [standpoint (ff doctrinary 
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sterategy. and by «aoh the kine would appear leas gretd*. It is as if one looked 
at him trough tike wTonjg end of a field glass. But it is otherwise, and it is 
tram*, if we succeed in picturing the natural strat^o system of the old mon> 
archy as Frederick’s system; and—against the monotonous background of the 
web of manosuTres that he spun year after year—we see standing out the vic¬ 
tories of Prague and Lenthen, Bossbach, Zomdorf, and Torgau, and finally, 
only to enhance the glories of these -victories still more, the dark shadows of 
defeat in Kolin and Kunersdorf. Then only, placing him where he lived, in 
his own century, you see that the figure of this great, monarch towers, not 
above a host of pygmies, but even above a host of ^ose we reckon in the first 
rank of the world’s heroes.-! 



CHAPTER V 


THE LATER YEARS OF FREDERICK THE GREAT 

[176^-1786 A, i>.] 

Frederick was a ruler in the noblest sense of the word. What¬ 
ever be the final word of investigation concerning him, one thing la 
certain; Frederick not only raised his country to tlie rank of a great 
European power, but he also lighted for it a torch of truth bo pow¬ 
erful that the way to further light and glory can be missed only by 
the most reckless carelessness. But King Frederick is a historical 
giant not only to tlie Prussians: all nations, all princes, all philos¬ 
ophers can strengthen and edify themselves by the study of his life, 

01 which even the small spots, like tlm spots of the sun, are instruc¬ 
tive.—PRET;ss.h 

BEPAIKING A RUINED PRUSSIA 

That story of Frederick's sitting wnipt in a cloud of reflections Olympian • 
Abyi^malf In the music chapel at Charlottenburg, while he had the Ambr^aa 
Song executed for him there, as the preliminary step, w as a loose myth; but 
the fact lying under it is abundantly certain. Few sons of Adam had moi^e 
reason for a piously-thankfnl feeling towards the Past, a piously-valiant 
towards the Future. What king or man had seen himself delivered from such 
strangling imbroglios of destruction, such devouring rages of a hostile world! 
And the ruin worked by them lay monstrous and appalling all round. Fred* 
erlok is now fifty-one gone; unusually old for his ^e; feels himself an old 
broken with years and toils; and here lies his kingdom in haggard slanted 
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conditioii, wra to skia aad bone: How is the king, rc^owoeles^ to i^meay it! 
OSiat is now tJxe seemingly impossible problem. Begin it,--aiereby aloim 
will it ever cease to be impossible!Frederick begin% we may say, on the 
first morrow morning. Labours at his problem as he did in the inarch to Leu* 
then,* finds it to become more possible, day after day, month after month, the 
farther he strives with lt.o 

AUSTRIA AND THE BMTIRE 

Frederick had wrested Silesia from the house of Austria, but he did not 
fulfil his second intention, which w'as to detach the empire from this house and 
to re establish the highest authority in the empire on a wider basis. The fa* 
mens princess who lost Silesia conquered the euipire by the force of her arms; 
she handed it over to her husband of the house of Lormine, and, after his 
death, to her son. In truth slie was the emperor: the empire was and re¬ 
main^ a constituent part of the power of Austria. The seat of the aulic 
council was at her royal residence; the supreme imperial court was directed 
from Vienna, and the majority of votes at the diet of Ritisbon belonged to 
Austria. As of old, the ecclesiasticiU princes and Catholicism in general 
joined themselves to Austria; tlie conqueror of Silesia played in the empire 
only the pari that his rank as one of the fii*st princes of the empire allotted to 
him, although ho wtis raised beyond all comparison by his militai'y power and 
his fame. 

But as the loss and gain on both sides resulted not only from a German but 
also a Buropeau war, and as lx)th powers were not only German but also Euro¬ 
pean, their opposition formed one of the most importont moments in interna¬ 
tional relations. 

Under all the disputes, especially those in n^gard to European affairs, the 
necessity and desire for an understanding became apparent. Notliing had 
ever made a greater impression on the young emperor, Joseph II, who in 1766 
succeeded his father Francis 1, than the fact that the prince of a territorial 
state should not only have been able to withstand the greiit powers who had 
hitherto only needed to threaten to find obedience, but should also have suc¬ 
cessfully resisted them when in unison they turned their arms against him, and 
comjielled them to seek a disadvantageous peace with him; he was convinced by 
this tliat Austria required an inner regeneration bifforo it would again be able 
to measure itself with him. He participated in the general admimtion which 
the king aroused in the w^orld, but at (he same time he perceived in him an 
enemy who would at all times be dangerous. From his example he thought 
to borrow the means and ways to fight against him. 

Eager to see the world and to instruct himself by travel, in the year 1760 
Joseph visited the battle-field of Torgau, on which Frederick had compelled 
the Austrian army, far superior to his in number, to evacuate the strongest 
positiona When on the spot he was seized by the desire to know the power¬ 
ful captain who had 8ucceede<i in doing so much. A high Prussian officer was 
present, and it would have required only a w^ord from the emperor to bring 
about a meeting, for there is no doubt that the king also desired one. But 
first there was much opposition to the idea in Vienna. Princo Kaunitz fore¬ 
saw a thousand and one annoyances that might ensue; he was even afraid that 
the king might gain an infiuence over the emperor. He suggested to the em¬ 
press to write to her son in this sense. Later, when advances were observed 
on Rrederick^s side, there was not so much opposition against it, as a refusal 
iii%ht have offended the king. But the emperor, meaiiwliilo, received 
interactions from his mother and had follow^ them. In a meeting with the 
Fruasian general Kam^e he did not pionounce the expected word; he sup** 
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pzeseed bis wiib, vhicb was still v«ry setiTe, to learn to know the admired 
inlm’. On continuing the Journey vbiob led to upper Silesia he sorrowfully 
peie^^ved from a hei^t the lost provinces whioh be was not to enter. 

Iju the year 1768, on the outbreak of war between Russia and Yurliey, by 
whi(h Austria was very closely affected, it seemed advisable to the empress 
and to the leading statesman himself to concede to the desirm of Joseph. 
Austria was then arming, in order to intervene, if necessaiy, in favour of 
Turkey. It seemed worth while to ascertain the attitude which King Fred¬ 
erick, the ally of Russia, expected to assume in this conflict. The Austrian 
general, Rugent, who officiated as ambassador in Berlin, made overtures 
toward this endi, Frederick wonld have liked first to have certain questions 
answered with regard to Poland and the Franco-English relations; that this 
was refused in Vienna did not nevertheless prevent him from acceding to the 
proposal. The meeting was arranged for the last days of August, at which 
time the king would be in Silesia, where it could take place most easily. The 
emperor, who had just returned from a journey in Italy, expressed himself to 
the effect that nothing he had seen tUl now could compare with the acquain¬ 
tance which he expected to make on this occasion. But whilst he looked for¬ 
ward to the gratification of his wishes, in which curiosity, admiration, and 
irrepressibly hostile feelings were strangely mixed, a political task also fell to 
his share: he was to inspire the king with confidence, to remove from his 
mind any anxiety about further hostile intentions on the part of Austria, and 
at the same time to show him that there was no jealousy felt on account of his 
alliance with Russia. 


JOSEPH II VISITS FBEDEBICK 

On the 25th of August Joseph entered Neisse. He hati stipulated to re¬ 
main under tlie incognito of Count von Falkenstein, under which he chiefly 
travelled, and to take up his residence at an inn (the Three Crowns). On his 
arrival, however, he drove straight to the residence of the king, who awaited 
him at the stejis and immediately led him to the dinner table; the meal lasted 
long enough to form a first general acquaintance. The emperor was astonished 
that the princes present—the brother of the king, who was remarkable for his 
external iusiguiflcaucc, and his nephew, who excited notice by his tall figure 
and manly beauty—willingly observed a n^pectful silence towards the king. 
The latter spoke almost alone; but Joseph was by no means silent. 

Soon after the dinner the king visited him at the inn, and they had a long 
interview, which extended over the next two days, occasionally interrupted 
and enlivened by military manoeuvres. These pleased the emperor the most; 
the conversation gave him a feeling of embarrassment and discomfort It 
must have been a curious sight these two princes—the grey weather-beaten 
hero with a glorious past<, and the young, aspiring emx>eror facing a brilliant 
future—on intimate terms with each ottier. The conversation touched upon 
everytliing, including the events of the late war. Joseph was astonished at 
the mode^ with which the king spoke of his warlike deeds. Both in sjieak- 
ing and writing he was just to his opponents. Literature was lightly pasMtd 
ovm*; the principal object of both was political discussion. In toe strongest 
terns Joeetph many tones repeated that Austria had no longer any thought of 
Silesia. The king was not completely convinced as to this; but it was of the 
greatec^ importance that the two princes should promise one another that, no 
matter what mig^t happen under the prevailing nneert^nty of European 
relations, they would always observe the peace restored between tomn. La 
this Frederick rightly saw a oonfinnation and strengthening of the treatieB of 
Bresden and Habmrtnsburg. 
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TheFranco^Bngllsh complexities vliich affected the ascendeiiey at sea laised 
DO difficulties, the relations with Eiissia were far more insidiottS. Joseph, 
thoogh still the adversary of Catherine, praised her talontv saving that she had 
the ^nius of a born ruler. Frederick, her ally, did not faif to observe that 
the increase of BuSsian power was a danger in itself, which must be checked 
in time: for the empress would not conclude peace with the Turks, without 
having first made considerable conquests; after the war with Turkey she would 
begin one with Sweden. ‘^Sire/^said Joseph, ‘‘you are our advance guard 
against Bussia; provided that you are at peace with us, yon will easily have 
done with the Bussiasns.” The king rejoined that an alliaiice with Russia was 
a necessity for him, although he unwillingly paid it a subsidy. With this 
they touched upon the critical point of their politics. If they came to an un* 
derstanding, they could prevent the increase of Russian power. Frederick 
called the attention of the emperor to the inliuence Russia might exert in the 
Austro*Hungarian provinces, and advised him to avert it by tolerance towards 
tliose of the Greek faith, for in Breslau it was said to have been observed 
that the merchants of this faith joyfully celebrated the Russian victory over 
Turkey. 

Frederick's remarks were open enough in themselves, but they betrayed a 
greater interest in the welfare of Austria than he was given credit for. As 
he had once felt in regard to the French, so he now wislied to see Austria hold 
heiTself erect against Russia: of course without disturbing his relations with 
that power. Informed by his ministers that the Viennese court was only 
seeking to undermine his treaty relations with Russia, he avoided everything 
that might further their aim. But the interview reached a point where both 
princes promised each other that they would not be carried away by the Rus¬ 
sian war into any hostilities against each other. The king considered this quite 
consistent with his Russian alliance; he had no misgivings in promising it in 
writing to the emperor, wko in like manner gave liim the same assurance. 
The meeting at Neisse forms an imporbint moment in German lustory, as the 
two most prominent princes promised each other to maintain the neuti^ity of 
Germany in the imi)ending general embroilments in the east as well as in the 
west. Even under the alter^ circumstances a common policy seemetl possi¬ 
ble: common interests weie si)oken of and also the i)eace which wjis to be 
maintained within the empire and the world by both i^owers, 

It is to be iH^retted that these inclinations were not more firmly establislied 
and of a nature to endure. Frederick never doubted that Joseph meant hon¬ 
ourably by his promise not to attack him; nevertlieless, the latter^s personal¬ 
ity did not inspire him with confidence. He was, said he, a young man full of 
aspirations, still held in chc5ck by his mother, whose yoke he bore with impa¬ 
tience. His mind was full of ambitious schemes. When once he came into 
power he would be sure to undeHake something—i>erhaps against Venice or 
Silesia: When he becomes master, Europe will be in flames.^’ 

Joseph, also, on whom the intellectual superiority of Frederick and his 
whole personality had made a deep impression, as can be seen by the letter 
which he afterwards wrote to him, distrusted his friendly feelings. To his 
mother he writes: talks a great deal, but there is some purpose hidden in 

evmy word which he says. He may desire peace, but not out of love for it— 
only because he sees that at the present he could not carry on war with ad¬ 
vantage.’’ 

Thus did the two princes meet with an upright desire for mutual under¬ 
standing, which attained an expression quite important in itself; but their 
mutual mistrust, which arose from the position and nature of both states, was 
not destroyed: on the contrary, it was rather strengthened by the personal ac^ 
quaintwce. 
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FBEDTOIOC’S EBIUBM VKUT 

In September, 1770, they met once more: King Prederi<A: pidd tJie empe¬ 
ror a return visit at his camp at Neustadt in Moravia. The danger of a rup¬ 
ture between Bngland and France still hung over western Europe; on the 
other lumd the E^ was convulsed by the progress of the Bossiaus in the Turk¬ 
ish provinces. They had gained decisive victories on land and sea, and left 
no doubt that they intended to use their advantage for the establishment <rf 
their ascendency in the Bast. They roundly demanded of the Porte the inde¬ 
pendence of the Crimea and of the principsdities of the Danube. The chan¬ 
cellor-prince Kaunitz therefore thought it proper, thereby meeting the wishes 
of the king, to accompany tlie emperor to the new meeting. 

In Keostadt Joseph was treat^ with all the personad regard doe to his 
high rank and his qualities. The king rejoiced in his advano^ knowledge of 
French and Italian poetry: thus, he said, sliould oue begin, then philo^phy 
should follow. Jostiph IumI already raised himself above superstition of 
the bigoted court; ho made fun of the narrow-mindedness of the Viennese 
censorship, but at the same time was modest. Towards Kannitz he behaved 
more like a son than a ruler. 

The whole imimrtance of the meeting lay in the conference between the 
king of Ihrossia and the Austrian chancellor. One day Kannitz, in a long dis- 
comse in wliich he would not be interrupted, unfolded to the king the jmlitl- 
cal system of his conrt as he had organised it after the peace: the alliance be¬ 
tween Prussia and Bnssia formed a counterpoise to the alliance of Austria 
with France; and this balance suited Europe. He repeated that Sileaia was 
now a healed-np wound, which must not be reopened. He added, however, 
that it was impossible for Austria to allow Moldavia and Wallachia to pass to 
Russia—such a neighbour would be intolerable to Hungary—or to stand by 
and see Russia unsettle Poland and seek to rule it. Kaunitz believed that he 
had made a great impression on the king by his “bold and candid ” discourse, 
as he himself designated it. But Frederick was not exactly edified by the doc¬ 
trinarian and self-satisfied tone which the prince adopted; later ho often 
enough stated this. Nevertheless he remarked that with all his eccentricity 
and pi-esumption Kannitz was a man of good understanding, even of intellect: 
he certainly knew it himself and demanded that it sliould be acknowledged by 
all. In his main purposes he, the king, was quite at one with him, and these 
aimed at the maintenance of good feelings on both sides throughout the orien- 
tel embroilments and at tlie settlement of the Russo-Turkish War.** 


THE TEEATY OF AIXIANCB WITH ECSSIA (1764 A.0.) 

Looking ahead after the Seven Years’ War, Frederick saw no means of 
securing himself so effectually as by cultivating the good will of Russia. In 
1764 he consequently conclnded a treaty of alliance with the empress Cathe¬ 
rine for eight yeare.‘ 

A comparison of that treaty, finally signed on the lltb of April, 
1764, with a draft Frederick had sent to Petersbnig in August, 1763, makes it 
especially clear what concessions Frederick had to make if he wished to bring 
tdioat any kind of alliance between Pnissia and Russia. A first glance will 
diow that whereas Frederick’s draft contained only eight articles, the definite 
treaty consisted of fourteen; and in addition to these there were amne seeret 
separate articles and a secret convention. 

A more thorough examination shows that the difference is still more 
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riiaiT^ly dejEtoed. Frederick's dbn^ enjoined both the ooBtr»efe% parties to 
dose with no other proposal which in any way contmdiet^ this aHianoe, 
Quite another state of ttdnga is shown in the actual contract The freedom to 
make treaties with other countries is expre^dy reserved, certainly under the 
declaration that the aforesaid contract would in this way sufifer no bieaoh, but 
on the eonteary would appear to gain in strength and practicability. It is 
even agreed that other courts, too, which were of the same mind, should be 
invited to join. At that time the statesmen of Petersburg were already occu¬ 
pied with that project the realisation of which Russian Poland so often de¬ 
sired—^to form an alliance of all the northern powers* Whilst it was insisted 
that this point should be accepted in Petersburg, not only was complete free¬ 
dom reserved wuth regard to forming new bon^, but a handle was obtained 
which might eventually enable Russia to claim the participation of Prussia in 
the furthering of her northern policy. 

Both contracting parties guaranteed the integrity of their countries to eacli 
other, and promised each other mutuiil assistance, in the case of either being 
attacked any power, and, if it should be possible, the suppori of infantry, 
ten thousand strong, and cavalry, twenty thousand. Should this support be 
insufficient, the amount of any farther help was rescuved for future agree¬ 
ment. In case of need the assistance of the entire army of either country 
could be claimed. Each party undertook to conclude no peiice with enemies 
unless after mutual agreement, and to embark on no enterprise without the 
knowledge of the other. Should one of the two x)Owers, whilst giving the sup¬ 
port agr^ad upon, be itself attacked, it should be able to i*ecall its troops two 
months after notice, but if it was itself engaged in war, it was free from all 
liability to give help. Joined to this chief contract were four secret articles, 
and two separate secret articles, which contained the most intrinsically impor¬ 
tant points. The first secret article set forth the conditions under which mili¬ 
tary help might ]>e exchanged for a sum of money. If Russia had reason to 
expect an attack on the provinces along the Turkish or Crimean border, or if 
Prussia expected the same from Gelderlaiid, Cleves, East Friesland, or from 
anywhere on that side of the Weser, they should be answerable for support, 
not in troops but in money. And a yearly sum of 400,000 roubles ^ould 
l>e an equivalent for the ten thousand infantry and the twenty thousand 
cavalry. 

Prussia undertook to assist in upholding the present constitution of Swe¬ 
den, and even if, for the moment, this agreement should be confined to insur¬ 
ing concerted action of the Prussian and Russian envoys at Stockholm, there 
mm a further arningeraciit for provisional mejisures of greater effect, should 
this arrangement be inefficient to deter from their purpose those working to 
render the kingly power more absolute. Frederick assured to the grand 
duke, as duke of Holstein, his pi-esent possessions in Germany, and promised in 
the event of negotiations with Denmark for tlie equalisation of certain differ¬ 
ences respecting Schleswig, to use his good offices to obtain for the grand duke 
full satisfaction of his just claims. Further, the two contracting pariles 
bound themselves to uphold the right of free election in Poland, in such away 
that no one should be permitted to make the dignity of roy^ty hereditary in 
his family, or to acquire absolute power; any intentions in that direction were 
to be bitterly opposed, even by force of arms, so as to protect the republic 
from the overthrow of its constitution and of its fundamental laws. In what 
sense this general decision about Poland was meant, and what ideas underlay 
it, were explained in a secret convention and in the two separate secret arti¬ 
cles. 

Prussia and Russia were screed as to the manner of choosing a king. Even 
the to place it beyond doubt, was mentioned in a second separate aril- 
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elefi ikasiS, m libe empraas bad almdy a certain nndecstanding witibi those of 
the Sfii^n vbo aeie laTonialdy dii^oeedi the king of Prussia promised to use 
every means in his power to support her in attainhig her desir^ rorther, as 
Bhwa had already assembled a body of troops on the borders of Poland in 
ease of mnergency, the king of Prussia pledged himself to do likewise on the 
Pirussisn-Polish frontier. The envoys h^ alFeady instroctions to make pnb* 
lie, immediately the choice was known, the name of the candidate recommend¬ 
ed by the contracting parties, and to declare that in the event of any one’s 
daring to disturb the peace of the republic, and to conspire against the legally 
chosen king, Prussian and Bussian troops would instantly march into Poland 
and subject the inhabitants and their property, without exception, to marti^ 
law, ^ould this declaration be ineffectual to quell aU opposition, Bnssia 
undertook to march alone to the subjugation of the confederates, whilst Prus¬ 
sia was to assist merely by concentrating troops on the border and by other 
movements. If, however, any foreign power should send troops to Poland, to 
assist the confe^rates, the king promised to despatch twenty thousand men 
to Poland to help the Russian force. In the event of this proceeding leading 
to any attack against either of the contracting parties, they mutually engaged to 
supply a further assistance of twenty thousand men. 

Finally a decision was also agreed upon with regard to the dissenters. 
Russia and Poland undertook to protect the Gre^k (church) Lutherans, and 
reformers known as dissenters in Poland and Lithuania, by decisive though 
friendly representatioiw to the king and the republic. They were to try to 
obtain for them the enjoyment of the rights, privileges, and freedom which 
they had formerly posses^ in both spiritual and secular matters. Should 
these representations fail for the moment, they were to await a more favoura¬ 
ble opportunity, but in the mean-time the dissenters were to be secured from 
all injustice and oppression. 

Russia got all riie wanted by the conclusion of this treaty. Fiederick’s 
utter isolation forced him finally to agree to all the conditions which in the 
beginning he had straggled against with all his might. As far as Sweden ifiid 
the grand duke were concerned, the concessions were fairly innocnous. They 
imposed no obligation upon Frederick to Involve himself in war. Therefore 
the article regarding Poland fell nil the heavier on him. 

It assure^y did not escape the keen penetration of the king that, whilst 
France and Austria certainly used fair words, they were slow to back their 
words witli deeds. In the spring, the reports from Poland were tolerably fa¬ 
vourable. R'otwithstanding their great opposition to the Russian candidate for 
the throne, the anti-Russian party showed far too little inner coherence, and a 
great want of fertility in their plans. But tlie result could not be safely 
guaranteed. France and Austria, even at the eleventh hour, might wake to 
energetic action, or feel themselves, by Russia’s sadden step, compelled i^inst 
their wills to take to the sword. Then all the king of Prussia’s hopes for peace 
would be at an end. Frederick could not oven get one of the many far too 
hard ooudltlons made more easy. There was always the cry, “The contract is 
difficult enough as it is,” or they doubted in Peter^nrg whetoer the king ever 
smfiously intended to help to bring Poland into order. 

And when Frederick pointed out, and with justice, that tbrougbout the 
eodtraet Russia had taken the lion’s share, the conolnsive answer was always 
ready—-that the new allianoe was possible only if a belief could be aron^ in 
Russia thtdi it was tot the good of the empire, because otherwise those who 
dppoMd it would idi raise a cry of reproach that Pmssia’s assistanoe had been 
far too dearly bought. 

All artieles concerning Poland were formulated in Russia, giving fhe empire 
in thefr omastrnetlon a hmuUe for the government of Pola^ Ba^a» nnfaW . 
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pero^ woxdd mw enforce the imperial authority In Waasaw; ttetoteWferonce 
of foreign pourers wHkdy, once the all^we with Proasia ym 8«^ted 
However great Fredrick’s iductanoe, under such <»uditilow^ to consent 
to the eontraiSi Im felt the value of an alliance with Bnssia to be suffiicient to 
justify him in at last aooepting it Only one clause, that protecting the dis- 
senteiSt was of his prompting. He had no arrUre penaie in this, but only 
yielded to the entreaties of his comrades iu the faith, who implored him to 
give them his support.* 


FIKST PAETITION OP POLAXn 

The conditions which Catherine II caused to bo put before the king of 
Prussia as the price of her p«ice with the Turk compelled him entirely to 
abandon the business of mediation. His judgment foi-etold the immediate 
outbreak of war between Itussia and Austria. This affected himself only in 
so far as the disruption between the Bossiaus and Austrians also recoiled on 
Poland. Stanislaus Poniatowski, whom he was bound to uphold, was threat¬ 
ened by France and the confederates; Austria was more on the side of the 
confederates. And Austria had already taken possession of a part of Polish 
territory which she regarded as an ancient integral part of Hungary: but also 
on the Bussiau side men were convinced that the situation of affaire in Poland 
conld not be maintained, and that Stanislaus would not be able to fulfil the 
obligations he had undertaken iu favour of the diasidents. As early as March, 
1770, the opinion had been aired on the Bussiau side that Austria as well os 
each of the other powers should take possession of a portion of Pohmd contig¬ 
uous with her own territory. In this intention may be seen the beginning of 
the first partition of Poland; thus the basis of it was the conviction that the 
organisation made by the empress of Bnssia coidd not be maintained if Poland 
remained in its former condition. Frederick H, however, had not entered 
into this view. 

F'rom the Austi'ian side had already been made a plan to win over the king 
by offering an acquisition of territory at tlie cost of Poland; there were 
thoughts of offering him Courland and ^mgallen, but this offer was never actu¬ 
ally made to him, ter it was seen from the start that he would not entertain it. 
Without himself taking any action he fell into a situatiou in which he had to 
decide between Bussia and Austria; for neither the one nor the other of these 
two powers would have dared to expose itself to the hostility of Prussia. And 
if Austria had not Prussia on her side, she could not dare to assist the Turk 
with armed force. But more than this, w'hat could Turkey ofl’er the Austri¬ 
ans! They would have liked to have Belgrade and Widdin, tlmt is to say, 
Servia. But at the first mention of such a project the Turkish plenipotentiary 
begged the emperor Joseph not to disturb this string of the political lyre; it 
might cost the grand seignior his head if he entertained a thought of it. On 
their side, too, the Turks at that time urged the court of Vienna rather to a 
jmlicy of indemnity in Poland; they actnaliy proposed a partition of the Po¬ 
lish ^gdom in the first instance between Austria and the Porte. 

Snob an association, however, was impossible. Austria would have had 
Bnssia and Prussia at once against herself, and the help of the Turks would 
have been of litHe avail in their position at that time. It was at this con- 
junctnre of affairs that Frederick II really dealt with the plan for ^e partial 
partitioa of Poland. He did not wish to alienate the good will of either Bos- 
sia or of Austria, and thought that Bussia would drop those of her conditions 
for the restoration of peace as were most unpleasing to Austria, namely the 
ocoupatlon of Moldavte and Wallachia. It seemed to him as if peace might 
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Iw mitored !f ov^y the thi»e poiran coaH oome to an afceement in tilM |V>lisli 
It caaiDot be denied that the oecnpidion of ^e and of eertath 
a^i^boorii^ starostae by the Anetrians, who at once introdooed an adminis- 
ia^on into the incorporated provinces, gave the drst impulse to the serious 
hnealment of the idea of partition. Catherine intimated that what was permis- 
tible to Anstria must also be permissible to others, and who could not tihow 
similar claims to those produced by Austriat 

Frederick II reckoned the increase in territory acquired by Anstria in 
these rhiniom as of great importance; be saw in it a shifting of the balance of 
power between the two monarchies; to set off Austria’s increase of strength 

claimed an increased strength for Prussia. But it was not an equal extent 
in territorial i)OB8ession that he coveted, but an actual expansion of his power. 
It seemed to him that the moment had come in which to push to its conclusion 
a poUcy of aggrandisement, which was made particularly desirable to him by 
^e untenable geographical position in which he now found himself. He took 
np the idea which had already been conceived in the fourteenth century by 
the rulers of the Teutonic order— i.e., to establish an immediate connection be¬ 
tween toe territory of tho order, that is to say Ekust Prussia, with Silesia by 
toe acquisition of Polish districts, a project toe execution of which at that 
time would have been of great importance to advance the German element in 
opposition to the purely Polish element. At that time the plan had been a 
complete failure; by joining with the Lithuanians the Poles had on the con¬ 
trary become masters of the Teutonic order, and had repelled the German ele¬ 
ment. Without taking his lead literally from these ancient designs, which 
were altogether buried in obscurity, Frederick II, as sovereign of Pmssia and 
now also of Silesia, saw, in the cementing of toe two by toe acquisition of 
strips of Polish territorj', a sort of geographical necessity. 

Acquisition of West Jh-ussia (^177S A.D.) 

Already as crown prince he had declared it highly desirable from a Bran- 
denbnrg-Flnssian point of view to acquire West Prussia, which in former days 
had ali^ady beeu wholly under German influence; it was one of those thonghts 
tiiat seemed to Prince Eugene, when he heard of it, to be n notable sign of the 
soaring genins in the young prince. But since then Frederick II had not 
seriouriy thought of this plan. He entertained no hope of carrying it through; 
he hesitated to raise a general storm. In the political testament of 1768 he 
desoribeB this intention as a valuable policy for his successor. But now Euro¬ 
pean complications set in, which tempted him to stretch out his hand towards 
the possession of tliis territory. 

Veiy precise were tho expressions of the empress Catherine on this occa- 
tion. “"^y,” she asked Prince Henry of Pmssia, who happened to be i»y- 
Ing a visit to St. Petersburg, *‘does not the king of Prussia also appropriate 
for himself the territory of Ermland f ” At the mentioa of this there awoke in 
toeMng his old geographic^ and political reflections; l^rmland, which the 
empress offered him, was too insignifloant to be worth a rapture with public 
opinion on its account; bat to te^e a large province by which East Prussia 
mii^t be connected with Brandenboi^ and Silesia—this was a design which. 
Imnow sericnsly entertained. 

dynastic claiins there was no question here, and toe argnment mnployed 
was not very far-reaching. The act was a purely political one; Frederick 
Bought for his jnstijSc^loa in the fact that it was toe only moans Of avoidhig a 
wrir hetwemr Bnatia and Austria, in which he would have had to take 
htmarif and which might have become a general war, more ecq^eoially as a new 
qnaixel between France and Ei^and thresdened to break onk Wot hlms^ 
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hang ibreaenOK nraa now to a position to make headway for a stream of the 
oppomte tendeneies; he wanted at once to win frontiers wJiich he might possi' 
bly ntiliae as Itoes of defence against Eusda and to preclude the dancer of be¬ 
ing overwhelmed by a Polish 
kingdom of the present consider¬ 
able dimensions which might at 
some future date acquire an ener¬ 
getic sovereign. 

He would have put up with a 
Polish kingdom of moderate ex¬ 
tent. If toe two great powers 
w<mld eoncede him the territory 
which he regarded as iiidispeus- 
able to the consolidation of his 
country, he would have no ob¬ 
jection to Russia’s acquiring ter¬ 
ritory five tunes as large, and 
Austria acquirmg territory three 
times as large. Ills sole aim was 
to strengthen his state geogi-aph- 
ieally and to consolidate it. He 
knew well that this too must cost 
him much inconvenience and 
trouble, but it was his fundament¬ 
al belief that man was bom to 
work, aud that there could be no 
better work than such as contrib¬ 
uted to the welfare of the father¬ 
land. 

For the Prussian state the ac¬ 
quisition of We.st Prussia, which 
became an accomplished fact in 
September, 1772, was a comlitioii 
on which depended its political 
existence in the future./ 

Ou August 6th the treaty of 
partition was signed at 8t. Peters¬ 
burg. By this act Russia ob¬ 
tained toe largest share—about 
87,600 square miles, with 1,800,- 
000 inhabitants; Austria took the Mkdubvai. Fortifioatios 

most fertile and populous dis¬ 
tricts, Galicia and Lodomira, in all 62,600 square miles, with nearly 3,000,000 
inhabitants; and Prussia received only the bishopric of Ermland, West or 
Polish Prussia, and the Netzo district, without the cities of Dautzie and Thorn, 
to all 9,466 square miles, with a population of about 600,000. But this terri¬ 
tory lay between Brandenburg and East Prussia, and its acquisition filled up a 
dangerous gap to Frederick’s dominions; so that Prussia was probably more 
strengthen^ toan either of her confederatea Poland was deprived to all of 
one third of her area and one half of her population, but the remaining territoiy 
was “guaranteed ” by the powers. 

The land tons acquired by Frederick was waste and mined, with a poor, 
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ptond^ and uneontrolled nobility, and a savage peasantry. There was scarcely 
anything like a city; and whatever there was of trade or manufacturing indtis* 
fay was in the hands of the Jews. Frederick gave caieful attention to the 
improvement of the country. He constructed a canal from the Brahe to the 
STetze, connecting the waters of the Vistula and the Oder, and built up Brom- 
beig, from a wretched little town of five hundred inhabitants into a flourish¬ 
ing city, which now contains sixteen thousand XKJople. Other cities, too, grew 
up with surprising rapidity. He sent faithful officers to the province, trade 
was made honest and trustworthy, and even tlie peasants began to have some¬ 
thing to live for. Before Frederick's death there was a new creation of Ger¬ 
man thought and labour in this region. 

THE SIEESIAX MINES 

There has never been a ruler who was better informed as to the resources 
of his dominions than Fitter]ek the Great. But nevertheless Frederick knew 
very little about the treasures contained in the Silesian mines, and it hap¬ 
pened fortunately to l)e Minister lleiiiitz whom he daspatched thither. He 
was accompanied by Gerhaitl, counsellor of mines, Eosenstiel, secretary to tlie 
mines, and Baron von Kedeii, who had been made chief counsellor of mines 
the preceding and appointed to the mining works and foundry depart¬ 
ment. Their sojourn in Tarnowitz was of the utmost importance. Here there 
were silver and lead mines which in the sixteenth century had provT^l ex- 
tn^mely productive; but since 1598 the yield hud been less, and in 1631 it had 
comi)letely given out, chiefly in consequence of the miners’ and working guilds 
having been driven from Taniowitz by the intolerance of Ferdinand II. Sineo 
that time (lie Tarnowitz mining industry hml never lemdied its former impor¬ 
tance, and from 1754 it may be considered to have been practically at an end. 
The dread of the anti-reformation fiwled in time out of the minds of the i>eo- 
pie, and now if inquiry were made as to the reason of the falling-off in the 
mines the tuiswer would be that the industry was too severely taxed. Tithes 
were claimed by the state, and, in addition, tiie ninth mlilde and three Silesian 
thalers out of every silver mark had to be paid to Baron Henckel von JJon- 
nersmarck and Neudcck. 

The visit paid by Minister Heiiiitz to the province of Silesia was fraught 
with important consequences. The greatest benefit he conferred on this coun¬ 
try, so rich in niiuenils, was in giving the mining industry such a leader as 
Baron von It^Mlen, who was not only an aristocrat but a thoroughly capable 
mauagcr, devoted to the business from his youth, who had increased his 
knowledge by tmvel in England, France, Germany, and Poland. To the 
three mining deputies, established in 1778 in Giehren, Waldenburg, and Rei- 
chenstein, there was addtMi later a fourth at Tarnowitz, all four receiving on 
the proposition of Yon lieden the title of ‘^mining ofliceis.^' 

It appeal's that Von lieden made a special examination of the state of 
affaii*s at Tarnowitz; and on the 4th of January, 1780, he delivered a report 
in Berlin, setting forth proposals for reopening the working of the Taimowitz 
mines, and sliowing why the enterprise, if undertaken, would have good 
chances of success. At the time this report appeared to have been set aside, 
but some years later it led to important resnlts. Heinitz no doubt took this 
opportunity of satisfying himself of the extent of the Silesian iron works. 
This metal was not in good repute. In consequence Frederick had takmi an 
unusual way to dispose of the manufactures of the royal foundries to his sub¬ 
jects, introducing them gradually and under restrictions, endeavouring thus to 
wean them from their manifold prejudices and to encourage in some measure 
the principal works, and so increase the revenues derived from them* 
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la the offidal docwaiait of the eth of Kovember, 1781, which eoataiiit 
theee statemeata, we find later this proceeding of Frederick's described as 
«coercion for the sale and settled distribution.^' Wliat are we to understand 
by this! Another official document (April 20th, 1787), probably issued by 
Von Beden, is entitled, ‘<Pro Memoiia, concerning the establififement of the 
Silesian mining works, products of the foundries, and their management*^ 
This document gives us the following information: 

The Silesians cherished a prejudice against the cop}>er found in their coun¬ 
try and against black and white lead, preferring, as they did under the Aus¬ 
trian rule, the minerals of foreign countries. After the Seven Years' War 
the king had taken into the state management the imx>ortant copper foundries 
of Eothenburg on Count Mansfeld's territories, so that the workmen might not 
be left to starve, and that the usual standai^d of living miglxt t^e maintained. 
Tin forges were started in Neumark and among the Harz Mountains, and as 
the conviction ^w that foreign copi)er and lead wore not needed their impor¬ 
tation was forbidden on the 24th of January, J 7C8, and again on the 6th of 
January and the 26th of April, 1769. 

In order to erade this prohibition, the province undertook to use up a cer¬ 
tain quantity of these metals annually, and the merchant company of Breslau 
were obliged to join in guaianteeing this sale, but they did no more. All that 
was further needed wiw brought into the country from Hungary and Saxony. 
Such a proceeding could not but be detrimental to the growth and prosperity 
of the home works. The manufacturers in Slawetzitz were allowed to sell no 
lead in the Breslau district, but were forced to seek a foreign market. 

How could this be stopped! Heinitz decided upon introducing a new 
measure. He had seen how richly upper Silesia was stocked with iron ore 
and the wood necessary to its working; and he became further convinced that 
it would be possible to provide all iron and lead inquired for the provinces 
on that side of the Elbe. Thus in 1789 the imi)orlation of Swedish iron was 
forbidden; but, on the other hand, this would-be coercive measure was not 
enforced; delivery contracts ainuid against it were formed with the owners of 
foundries in upx)er Silesia, with Blankenburg and Wernigerode; several d^pfits 
were started in the provinces, and in connection with the many places of busi¬ 
ness to which the incresised commerce was leading. A specialhead iron 
bureau " was started in Berlin. The Bieslau district resigned the management 
of the upper Silesian royal foundries and iron commerce into the hands of the 
chief mining council, which then endeavoured not only to increase the tnwle 
but also to raise the value of the pix>ducis.y 


PRUSSIAN RULE IN BII.ESIA 

If WO compare Silesia as it was when Frederick the Great conquered it 
with the Silesia he left behind at his death, we are forced to confess an aston¬ 
ishing progress of development. The number of jilaces of worship and of 
schools had remarkably increased, the fullest religious freedom had taken the 
place of narrow-minded intolerance; education in both the higher and the 
popular schools was noticeably improved; the people rejoiced in a sense of 
security which under the Austrian nile was undreamed of, even the poorest 
and meanest having grounds for hope that in a just cause he would gain his 
rights from justice, though his opjmneut should bo a person of the highest 
rank. The situation of the lower classes amon^t the agricultural popula¬ 
tion had been especially improved. The municipal commercial legislation 
protected them from extortionate demands on the part of the landowners. A 
network of pledges depending on reciprocity assured the whole country of 
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aj^eld the credit of the province. In times when the crops failed, when 
prices were high, the king opened his storehouse, and he was not Blearing of 
support when there were great fires. In spite of the many wants produced by 
war and the not entirely favourable condition of trade, the avera^ welfare 
was greater, the number of inhabitants had risen more than half a million, the 
land was better cultivated, the towns had a more prosperous aspect, the num¬ 
ber of solid houses with tiled roofs had ev^y where increased. 

As to trade, there is no doubt that since the beginning of Prussian rule 
Silesia had suffered no inconsiderable losses; more especially because the 

tiiriff was rendered 0101*6 and more prohib¬ 
itive by the neighbouring imperial state. 
King Frederick’s system of imposts had made 
many restrictions and difiiculties, particularly 
ill Breslau, wliere the transit and carrying 
business hivd till then played a great part; but 
there were many compensations for these 
looses. The old pillars of the commercial and 
industrial life, the Silesian linen goods and 
the products of Silesian Avool-weaving, still 
maintained the foremost place on the world’s 
market, and the rising industries in the differ¬ 
ent provinces played an active jiart in busi¬ 
ness, thanks to the x>rotection of the state. 
In short, we have no right to speak of retro¬ 
gression, but liave to call attention to a cou- 
tlniuil though gradual rise. 

The decrease of dependence on foreign 
countries, for which Frederick successfully 
strove, was not bought too dearly with an 
average lessening of commercial gains; and 
if formerly it was easier for individuals to 
amass a considenible fortune, there were now 
lx\vond computation more people who by in¬ 
dustry and knowledge of trade, even if not 
without strenuous effort, could make a tol¬ 
erable livelihood. This must surely be con¬ 
sidered an economic gain. With all 
this the country was conducted from a 
condition of patriarchal government in¬ 
to the methods of a modern state, such 
as enlightened d^^potism creates. All 
that was done for the country came from 
above. All innovations were made by the king himself with his all-seeing 
eye, his never-resting providence as father of his country. The constitutiou 
of politics which he found existing had to give way before hia word of author¬ 
ity, without anybody in the country being the worse, or having a desire that 
the old order might return. But there could hardly be a doubt that the in¬ 
stitutions of a civilised state, such as Frederick dictated to Sil^a, must be 
of incomparably greater value to a sound political development, even with 
the final end of political freedom in view, than the maintenance and ampli¬ 
fication of the Silesian constitution could be as it before existed. It is ^uite 
natural that the happy results of the king’s active administration in this 
province, added to the popularity which he had obtained by his victoriee^ led 
to his being idolised by a grateful people.^ 
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TH» WAB OP THE BAVABIAX StTOCBSSION (ITW, Vm A.D.) 

Josei^ n WES eager to aggrandise Austria, and at least to obtain an equiv¬ 
alent for Sileels. For a long time Austria had been longing to acquire l^va- 
ria, and there now seemed to be some reason to hope for success. ITie aneient 
line of electors of the house of Wittclsbach died out iu 1777 with Maximilian 
Joseph (December 30tli). The next heir was the elector palatine, Charles 
The^ore, also duke of Jiilicli and Berg, who w!is not esigor to obtain Bavaria, 
since, by the Peace of Westphalia, ho must then forfeit the electorate of the 
Palatinate, and must also i-emove to Munich from his favourite residence at 
Mannheim. Besides, Charles niemioro had no lcg^timatl^ children, and could 
not leave to his natural sons either dukedom; so that ho was tniger to exchange 
some of his dignities for posisessious which he could dispose of by will. Under 
these circumstances Joseph II made an unfoundwi claim to low'cr Bavaria, 
under a pretended grant of the emimror Sigismnnd in 112(1. A secret treaty 
was made by him with Cliarlcs Theo<lorc, by which ho w;is to pay that prince 
a large sum of money for lower Bavaria; and soon after Maximilian Joseph’s 
death Joseph II occupied the land with troops. Frederick II, who W'as ever 
jealons of the growth of Austria, resolved to prevent this acquisition. Ho In¬ 
stigated Charles of Zw eibrucken, the next heir to Bavaria after Charles Theo¬ 
dore, to protest against the bargain, and pl(slgo<l himwdf to defend Charles’ 
righta Joseph 11 offered to corapromisi^ but Frederick w'oiild have no terms 
which enlarged Austria; and thus the war of the Bavarian Succession broke 
out (1778-1779). 

Again the Austrian and Prussian armies marched to the borders of Bohe¬ 
mia and Silesia. Ko decisive bsittles took place in this Avar, and no memora¬ 
ble deeds of heroism are recorded. Frederick had a fine army, but held it 
back, and refused to take Austria by surprise, even AV'heii the opportunity 
seemed most tempting. The war is ever since known in the Prussian army as 
the Potato War, the only achievement in it being Frederick’s stay of some 
months in Bohemia, living on the country. Hoither Jie nor Maria Theresa 
wished to renew their useless conllicts; and she oi)ened negotiations Avith him 
in 1778, keeping them secret from her son. They fiiiled, but on May 13th, 
1779, peace was concluded at Teschen, through the mediation of Kussia and 
Franco; the empress Catherine declaring that, nnles.s the Austrian claims 
were abandone<l, she would support Fredcnick II Avilh fifty thonsiind men. 
Austria gave up all claim to the Bavarian inheritance; but receivetl the small 
di.strict between the Danube, the Inn, and the Balzacli, known as the Innvler- 
tcl, containing about eight hundred .square miles and a population of sixty 
thousand. Mecklenburg and Saxony received comiMjnsation in money and 
lands for their claims on BaA^aria; and Austria agreed not to ojqiosc the future 
union of Au.spach and Baireuth with Prussia. But the inheritance of Bavaria, 
upon the death of Charles Theodore AA-ithout legitimate sons, was secured to 
the Zweibrucken-Birkenfeld branch of the house of Wittclsbach, Avhich suc¬ 
ceeded to the dukedom of 1799, in the person of Maximilian (IV) Joseph, 
ancestor of the present king. By inAdting the interference of Kussia in this 
case, Frederick gave that power a new opportunity to interfere iu German 
affairs.*” 

The year after the settlement of the Bavarian dispute Maria Theresa died 
Mid was succeeded by her son, Joseph TI. When news of thus cA'ent was 
brought to Frederick, be exclaimed, “Now there will be a new order of 
things! ” But, contrary to these expectatations, Joseph maintained peace, and 
the years followiD^ the Potato War were for Frederick and all Europe years 
of quiet and of democratic progress. Therefore we may now take leave of 
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f^erick the warrior, ai^ conrider at some l^igih tibie personality and infla* 
enoe of Frederick the refcnrmer, the philosopher, the dilettante, the pahron of 
science and of letters.® 


FREDEBICK’a INPETTENOB ON THE AOB 

The favourable influence of the great transformation which Frederick the 
Great, by his example and rule, effected on the whole life of his time supplies 
Subjects exten^ng far beyond his immediate sphere. Everyone in his states, 
and even in other German countries, felt himself spurred forward by the sight 
of a monarch who stood there an example of the most marvellous energy, per¬ 
severance, and versatility of thought and action. Everyone felt stronger at 
the thought of being recognised or praised by this monarch, perhaps even 
being called upon to assist in his lofty work. A new life seemed to breathe 
through the whole nation and showed itself by many unmistakable signs. 

It was as natural as it was advantsigeous, in the light of the development of 
the German nation, that this thoroughness and striving, called forth in large 
circles by the example of Frederick, should fiiet turn towards the positive and 
practical spheres of life. The Germans were then pursuing the very opposite 
of what Frederick qualified as the natural mode in the development of nations. 
They were striving after the highest aims in the arts and sciences, before they 
had accomplished the “necessary and needful,” before they had taken a firm 
hold on the practical life of real and positive interests, and had acted accord¬ 
ingly. The example of Frederick drew, in a certain degree at least, the atten¬ 
tion of the nation back to these neglected fields. It was a positive, realistic 
nation through and through; Carlyle calls Frederick in the highest sense- of 
the words, “a crowned reality.” He went straight up to his aim withotit any 
sign of romance or sentimentality. In him there lay no exaggeration, there 
was no soaring too high, nothing unrealised or unfulfillexl. He knew at all 
times precisely wlmt he wished, what he was able to perform. Familiar, even 
intimate with the most advanced ideas of enlightenment and humanity, he 
always put those ideas Immediately into practice, fitting them into the cireum- 
stances of the moment and making them a part of everyday life. Prom his 
early days the watching of events and of i)eople had been his favourite study. 
The useful, in the highest sense of the word—-the amelioration of the material, 
civic, and public conditions of the people—was the field •which he once again 
raised to honour, after it had been so long neglected by a great as well as by 
an intellectual people. 

The effects of such a course upon the intellectual life of the nation were not 
lost. Ihe political sciences encouraged by the toleration and support which 
the great king granted to them, strengthened by the practical spirit which 
breathed in all the public acts, rose to an activity which hitherto had not been 
known in Germany and had scarcely been contemplated. The gathering of 
statkHos carried on by a govermnent of the nature of Frederick’s became a 
science most closely related to practical life and proceeding according to prin¬ 
ciple. The publicity which first relieved the pnbUc life of the German nation 
from thraldom, and thus lent a higher flight to the spirit of nationaiity, dates 
from those days. History, after having busied itself ■with the doings of the 
princes and the court, turns towards public life, and, in a more elevated sense, 
to the life of the nation itself. 

This instinct for the practical and positive was also a useful corrective to 
^e minds of the Germans, who were too much inclined towards the ideaL 
There was yet a second element which was aronsed in the nation Ity the man¬ 
ner of thoQght and aetion of Frederick; or, if not aroused, it at leart b^an to 
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devdop luorfe strongly or was enconraged to greater partlcipatton, having 
until then loanifested itself only in timid endeavours. We r^er to tha^ truly 
civic trait of the German mind to which we owe the revival of art in the 
fatherland, of its sciences and customs during the last century: the truly civie 
^irit or the manly, earnest, self-conscious disposition which gradually de¬ 
velop^ among the citizen class who in Germany are the real representatives 
of ns^onal culture. This came about under the direct and unrestricted influ¬ 
ence of the personality and government of Frederick the Great. It put a stop 
to that servile submission wherewith the people of the rank of burghers had 
submitted, not mei-ely in politics but also in social matters and intellectual 
questions, to the pretensions of the leading ohisses of society. It further 
^owed ite beneficial iuflneuce upon the fields of science and art, and above 
all on those most lofty ones of philosophy and poetry. 


VREDEKICK AT BANS SOUCI 

It is, perhaps, less as a victorious general or the wise administrator of his 
country, than a.s the pliilosopher of Saim Souci, the monarch of the flute, the 
tolerant friend of Voltaire, that tho present generation delights to conceive of 
Frederick the Great.® 

The cause of rapprochement l)etween Frederick and Voltaire was simple 
enough. l*Yederick had learned to hate in his fat her everything that was truly 
German; French literature commanded the civilised world and Voltaire com- 


! 



Sans Souci, Potsdam 


manded French literature; hence it is not surprising that the prince, when but 
twenty-four years of age, should have entered into a correspondence with the 
celebrated poet of fifty. In his very first letter he writes: feel that the 

advantages of birth, and those clouds of grandeur with which vanity sur¬ 
rounds us, are of little or no service. How much ought talent and service to 
be prefer^ to them! ” 

Frederick's income, however, was so small at this time that he could not 
entertain his correspondent. Tlie year of his accession, on November 12th, 
Frederick met the poet at the castle of Moyland, and he describes in a letter to 
Jourdam the feeling this interview produced on him: have seen Voltaire, 

whose personal acquaintance I was anxious to make. He is el^nent as Ocero, 
pleasant as Pliny, wise as Agrippa. I have seen the two things nearest my 

P Dr, Fmna Mehrfng,n in his Lming-Legends, opposes the current view of Frederick's 
Infiuence on German literature.! 
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]ieartH>Toltaire and the French troopa*’ Under this impree8i<Hi the king 
invited Gie French poet to Sans Soaci.* 

Sitnoted within a stone's throw of Potsdam, Sans Souci, according to the 
original designs of Frederick, was to be only a place of repose, a resting place 
in a delicious spot. It is picturesquely sitntded on the top of a hill, at ihe foot 
of which flows a river. The main building is nnostentatious and Is but one 
story in height. The Italian roof is surmounted by a dome. The two wings 
aae united to the main part by a colonnatled gallery, which suggests St. Peter’s, 
at Home. The dlevation of the terrace and the isolation of castle produce 
a unique impression. 

From the court one passes into a vestibule and thence into a round room 
lined with antique marbles and ornamented with two niches, one of which 
gives belter to a figure representing Pleasure, the other to a poetical presen¬ 
tation of Epicurus—both by Adam. Columns of (Jarraroi marble encircle this 
room, which is dominated and illumined by that gilded dome which is its ceil¬ 
ing. On the left is the dining-hall, adorned with pictnroa Presently one 
comes upon a little room where there is a piano; this is where the king used 
to take his coffee and spend moments of solitude. Beyond is the large sleep¬ 
ing apartment, ornate and covered with gilding, upholstered in blue. The 
alcove and balustrading, rich as they are, are yet u-seless, for it is in a little 
bed hidden by a scieeu and drawn close to the chimney tliat the king slept— 
a modest bod, covered with old crimson silk on which his dogs were free to 
romp I For Frederick had a passion for dogs, and when travelling, or CA’^en on 
his campaigns, ho kept a tiny levrette buttoueil into his vest. This sanctuary 
has been preserved as it was at the time that Frederick’s great spiiit passed 
away. One is sliown the armchair where he died; the little clock which he 
used to wind himself, and which, according to tradition, stopped at the mo¬ 
ment of his death, is still on the diest, sleeping its hist sleep. 

His library, round like the drawing-room, is at one of the estremities of 
the building. It is adorned with a bookcase of cedar, trimmed with garlands 
and festoons of gildeii bronze, and surmounted by antiquities of white marble. 
Tlie ceiling, done by Frederick’s famous painter, De Pesne, represents Apollo. 
The only pieces of furniture are a revolving desk, on which still lies open the 
Art qf War, and a cabinet on which stand two glass culies, one an inkstand, 
the other a powder box, and a pair of largo scissors. If one may judge a man 
by tlie inspection of his library, these cases, which hold not only favourite books 
but practically the entire intellectual pabulum of thephilo.sopher of Sans Souci, 
are a revelation. At t he house of this German prince, not one German book! 
The collection is composed almost entirely of French classics, at the head of 
which stand the works of the illustrious author of the Ifenriade. 

As one comes out the view is enchanting—at the left Potsdam, at the right 
a forest of oaks and maplea In front the garden descends by six terraces to 
the river; below is a great plain with fountains, lakes, cascades, columns, 
obelisks, pavilions, labyrinths—the troublous, perturbed arcMtecture of 
princely gardens in the eighteenth century. Such as it was, Sans Souci was 
loved by Frederick with partiality and tenderness; here he came as to an asy¬ 
lum of peace, whenever he had a moment of leisure; and its portals opened 
only to the key of philosophy in the hands of disciples. 

“It is sometimes Csesar with whom I dine,’’said Voltaire, “sometimesMar¬ 
cus Aurelius or JnUan. Here is all the charm of seclusion, the freedom of 
the fields t(^;ether with all those loxurles of life which the lord of a 
who is a king, can procure for his humble guests.” 

The flavour of the king’s suppers can hardly be given agidn. Delicions 
they were and one can fancy the brilliancy, the sparkle of the conversation. 
Fr^ribk knew how to kindle the fire of controversy by opposition. 
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lo\«ed,” says Pomasy,® “to take ttie negative, -when others took the alUmatiYe, 
and viee veisa.” 

Frederiok was a tease and somewhat malioioos; he took pleasnie in prick¬ 
ing and goading his gnests- To these faults he joined otoer and graven de- 
feots—-a tnonstoons egotism, and absolute though diis^uised indifference to all 
which did not directly concern him. 

In order to gain an idea of the Intimate society which surrounded Fred¬ 
erick, of that little kernel of free-thinkers grouped round the philosopher of 
SauS Souci, it would be necessary to study biographies. The live or six faith¬ 
ful friends, Pollnitz, Chacot, D’Argcns, Algarotti, Maupertuis, La Mettric, 
Lord Tyrconnel, are original spirits worth studying—most of tliem with a 
grain of folly and weakness, surprising in sages, iu strong and sceptical minds. 
Moreover, we are in Prance—we find its usages, its fashions, its language, its 
quality of thought, its scholars, and its poets. At the intimate dinners of the 
king, it is true, a few Germans were allowe<i to slip in, on the condition that 
they leave everytliing German behind them. Such mus the little groHj> of dis¬ 
ciples with whom Frederick wiis snrronndod when Voltaire, his sails full, 
arrived in Berlin, and was received by his master with a ceremony, a devotion 
whose stylo was copied and exaggerated by a court disciplined like a regi¬ 
ment.* 

“The evenings,” says Sophie Willemine do Prnsse,’* “are consecrated to 
music. The prince holds liis concerts iu his own apartments, where nobody 
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may go who is not invited, and indeed such an invitation is a great favour. He 
generally executes a sonata and a concerto for the flute, an instrument which 
he plays with utmost perfection. He months it admirably, and his fingers are 
agile and his soul full of music. He composes sonatas himself. I have more 
than once had the honour to find myself beside him while he played and I was 
enchanted with his taste, specially for his skill iu the Adagio. It is a con¬ 
tinuous creation of new ideas. 

FRBDEEIOK, D’ALEMBBET, AND VOLTAIEE 

One must read Pouqu6’s MSmoires to learn the details of the deeply tender 
and reverent friendehip the great monarch felt for Voltaire and for that other 
great Pteochman, D’Alembert—two friends of his youth: but to understand 
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how great was the valne he set upon friendship and interchange of thonght we 
mnst turn to the famous letters left by these two men and observe in what 
fashion BVederiek honoured their memory. Alembert died in 1783; Vol¬ 
taire ended his long life^ marked as by milestones with many works, at the age 
of eighty-fonr; he died in the capital of his own country, which he had so 
often been compelled to flee, on the 30th of May, 1778. No one can boast of 
a longer continued or more lively correspondence with the king than these two 
literati, who are as distinguished in their way as Frederick is in his; he held 
them both in highest esteem, altlioagh in point of character the poet was great¬ 
ly the inferior of the philosopher. D’Alembert enjoycnl Frederick’s great re¬ 
spect as a thinker and an honest friend of truth; he never misunderstood his 
own or the king’s value, never presumed on the bond in which inquiry and 
knowleclge had united him and the king. If his distinguished countryman, 
whose pre-eminence as poet, whose wit, wiiose bold and free spirit Frederick 
always admired and loved, had but possessed the same wisdom, he would have 
ended his daysat Potsdam giving and receiving the grea^t delight; and even 
at a distance he would have escaped many scourgings from Sans Soiici. In¬ 
disputably both men gained immeasurably through this noble and spirited 
communion with the king. 

The relations between Frederick and D’Alemlx^rt remained unshadowed; 
therefore we may believe that his death caused the king much sorrow. Vol¬ 
taire, on the contrary, inseparable its he also w^as from Frederick, constantly 
gave rise to misunderstandings, which for a time would interrupt the harmony 
of their relations. Still all these little quarrels were so tmnsient that they 
scarcely had any lasting effect on the feeling Frederick cherished for Voltaire 
in his heart. The tone which underlies all superficial vexations is one of deep 
admiration, and this colours all that Frederick says, even in moments of bit¬ 
terest indignation. 

We can imagine what a loss Voltaire’s death was for Fivderick the Great. 
For twenty-seven years France had banished her greatest writer, on account 
of the tendency of hia writings. At hast Necker, early in the year 1778, ob¬ 
tained from Louis XVI a coiisent, though but tacitly expressed, to his return 
to Paris. Voltaire wished to see his latest trjigedy, Alexius ComnmvuSy on the 
stage. The inhabitants of the capital were raidy to idolise the long exilod 
man; he wjis crowned on the representation of his Irene and died amidst the 
homage of the people; but the church refused him consecrated burial. Fred¬ 
erick was at that time in llohemia, and amid the noise and stir of the camp he 
found time to write a eulogy of the dead man for the Academy of Science in 
Berlin: 

^^How'ever your theological brood may strive to dishonour Voltaire now he 
is dead," so ran the king’s letter to D’Alembert on May 11th, 1780, ‘‘I cun 
see nothing in the attempt but the impotent stniggle of envious rage which 
merely covers its authora with flisgrace. Equipped with all the documents 
yon have furnished me for the purpose, I now^ begin in Berlin the extraor¬ 
dinary negotiation for Voltaire’s requiem; and although I have no convictions 
as to the immortality of the soul, we will neveiiheless have a mass sung for 
his." So it was. On the aimivei-sary of liis death in 1780, the Catholic church 
in Berlin with all possible pomp and magnificenee celebrated the mourning 
service which France had refused Voltaire; and through Thiebault Frederick 
had m article on the subject not only in the Berlin paper, bat in every other 
important European newspaper. The Berlin library received a fine clay bust 
of Voltaire by the celebrated Parisian sculptor Houdon, from whom the king 
also ordered a bust of him in marble for the collection in the Academy of 
Sciences. An engraving, The Apomeosis of VoUaire, was further sent to his 
frleikds in Paria* 
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FBBBEBIGK THE AaNOSTIG 

The time at which Frederick began to question the teaching of his churdb 
and the influence these doubts had over him are not so autheimcally known to 
us aiS we wuld wish. Those di^ussions which, in obedience to the command 
of Frederick’s father, Pastor Muller held with him during his imprisonment in 
Kustrin, and which were to convince him of the completeness of God’s mercy, 
never overstepped the bounds of traditional dogma. But still, m the prince 
evidently desir^ to be instructed through his reason, and wj^s not ready to 
accept unexplained statements merely l^cause they are in the Bible, these 
conferences would seem to have been rather endeavoui's to clear up questions 
of so-called natural theology than concerned with the deductions of the 
church’s teaching. 

During the next few years, too, expressions are not wanting to show the 
warm interest taken by tlie subsequent free-thinker in matters of religion, and 
particularly in Protestantism, without, however, making any statement so 
definite as to betray how ftir the religious sentiment, undoubtedly earnest in 
him, and the Protestant feelings, which later he did not deny, were linked in 
those early days with belief in the positive dogmas of Christianity. 

On the other hand, in the years during which we know him to have been 
occupied in philosophical studies, Frederick showed Ijimself in his letters and 
pamphlets so widely and radically opposed to the positive Christian dogmas 
that we must suppose this opposition to have begun much earlier, and refer 
them to his studies of Wolf’s philosophy and the letters he interchanged with 
Voltaire. 

In any case, the writings of Voltaire, of Bayle, and Lucretius, and of the 
various English free-thinkers, must have influenced this turn in the young 
philosopher’s thoughts. As Frederick, in March, 1736, already opposed ob¬ 
jections to the l)elief in immortality, it is evident that those teachings which 
diifer more widely from the pantheistic ( WeltamiM) point of view, and which 
in most cases take belief for granted, had even l>efore then appe^ired doubtful 
to him; and in fact he acknowledgers some few weeks later tliat liis fjiith was 
very weak, and proves it to be so by qxiestions that clearly show lie had ceased 
to believe in supernatural revelation, in the Old Testament teachings, and in 
salvation through the death of Christ; and that ho lielieved the Apostles to 
have been merely enthusiasts. Tn a letter written in the following year, he 
expresses himself even more plainly. lie even blames his idolise<l Voltaire 
because on one occasion he used the expression the ^^Mau-God,” and in his 
pamphlet against Macchiavelli Frederick reckons the introduction of Chris¬ 
tianity as a factor in mediaeval barbarism. In short, in everything that goes 
beyond his own deistic belief he can see only error and superstition. The 
historical part of the Christian religion consists, as he says, ‘‘of fables which 
—^less poetical, more absurd, more ridiculous than the most monstrous invent 
tions of heathendom ’’—only a “ facile and foolish crexiulity ” could accept. In 
his idea of religion, he seems not to differ from Voltaire and Bolingbroke. 

“The belief in miracles,” he writes to D’Alembert in 1770, “seems just 
made for the people. One gets rid of a ridiculous religion, and in its place 
introduces one still more dubious. One sees opinions change, but new ones 
come in the train of every cnlt I feel enlightenment to be good and useful 
for mankind. He who fights fanaticism disarms the most cruel, most blood¬ 
thirsty monster. Philosophy has found more expression, has been attacked 
with more courage in the eighteenth century than ever before, but what h^ 
been the result t ” Ten years later he writes; “I found the world steeped in 
superstition at my birth; at my death I leave it just the same.” ^ 
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THE OOWrnB OF FBEDEBIOK’S OPINIONS 

A complete system of philosophy is not to be deduced from Frederick’s 
works, written amongst and colou^ by the events of his time. He had not 
yet mastered many of the most remarkable works of classical and modem 
llteratore; influenced by what he read, by the jieople he met, and by life in 
general, he wrote poems in which he often sought to forget the weariness of 
rtate affairs, or to subdue some painful impression. To regard him as an 
author, writing for the benefit or pleasure of his public, would be to mistake 
him utterly; his writings are entirely dctcnnined by the passing fancy—the 
individual impulse of the occasion and the moment. 

No one was ever more imbned than Frederick with contempt for the inane 
life of courts and large cities. He was thoroughly content in his loneliness, 
for he found his only happiness in mental activity; in energetically perfecting 
the qualities nature Inui given liim. He once confessed to his sister that he 
had a double philosophy: in pe)U !0 and happiness he was an adherent of Epi- 
cuniH, but in times of trouble ho clung to tlio Stoic philosophy, which only 
means that lie qualified or justified pleasure by reflection, and supported him¬ 
self in trouble by leaning on his higher miture. In his letters and conversa¬ 
tions, as in his poems, Frederick incessantly occupied himself with the gravest 
questions that men can set them.selves—questions of freedom and necessity 
(which he declares to be the finest theme in “divine” metaphysics), of fate or 
providence, materiality or immortality of the soul; to which last he always 
returned. 

Self-control, especially for one in his position, he considered one of the first 
duties of man; and he laboured unceasingly to perfect it. Ho admitted to his 
trusted friends that whenever he hail an unpleasant, a di.stnrbing experience, 
he endeavoured by reflection to master the first impulse, which was very 
strong: sometimes he .succeeded, at other times he failed, and he wonld then be 
guilty of imprudent actions, for which be found it difficult to forgive himself. 

lie elaborated a system for personal happiness, which consisted in not tak¬ 
ing life too seriously, being content with the present, without caring over 
much for the future. We must rejoice at misfortune escaped, enjoy the good 
that comes to ns, and not permit sadness or hypochoTidria to embitter our 
pleasures. “I have rid myself of this passion of ambition, leaving cunning, 
misconception, vanity to tho.se wlio wish to be their dupes, and only ask to 
enjoy the time heaven hsis granted me, to relish pleasure without debauch, and 
to do what good I can.” f 

FKEDERIOK AND HIS FLUTE 

Incidental reference has been made to Frederick’s musical taste. We are 
told that, in early life, he applied himself in earnest to his flute playing, and 
had in Quanta, a teacher who would not allow his illnstrious pupil to pass over 
anything. Before the Seven Yeara’ War he practised daily four or five times; 
after rimng, during the morning after the lectures, after the mid-day meal, and 
in the evening. In the morning ho practised steadily scales and solfeggios as 
ananged tor him by Qutmtz, that is to say dry but indispensable exercises. A 
written copy of these was in every music-room; in one the king has Med the 
Mank pages with solfeggios of his own, which require a long breath and great 
facility of execution whilst they furnish the best proof of his cultivated taste. 

His flute was, indeed, the means by which he eased the mental tension and 
gave himself spiritual freedom. Quanta declared he could tell even from the 
quicker passages whether the king was cheerful and peacefully disposed or 
not. In the morning, before the cabinet ministers came to him, Frederiok 
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to walk up and down his room, considering many things, and at the mm 
time playing, as the fancy took him, on his flute; and it was in these hours, 
so he wrote to D^Alemb^, that his happiest inspirations came to him, even 
about matters of state. Even in camp and in winter quarters the flute played 
an important part in the king’s life. 

Flutes and an unpretending looking travelling piano followed Frederick 
the Great into Silesia, Saxony, Bohemia, and Moravia, But in the Seven 
Years’ War it was different, even with music, from the first two Silesian wars. 
How humorously he jokes in a letter from Breslau (1742) over a^^broken- 
down piano ” on which he had played; how merrily the conqueror of Soor 
writes to Fredersdorf that he must send him a new flute l)6cause the Austrians 
had taken his old one with the whole equipage, and how cheerily he describes 
the operas and festivities in Dresden at Ohristnnis time (1745). His mood 
could not be otherwise—for ‘‘the commando is off and will bring back flags, 
drums, and standards enough I ” 

After Kolin there was a difference. In Kflstrin tlie flute is the confidant 
of his miseries and his comforter in misfortune. And in Sans Souci from 
earliest dawni the care-laden king is heard improvisiug on his flute till the 
horse is saddled or the carriage ready. And wlien, in his memory, Sans 
Souci, “of which he knew little more than that it was somewhere in the 
world,” rose in his mind; w^hen he in spirit heard the beeches in Ehelnsberg 
and the old lindens in Charlottenburg rustling, and sighed “like the Jews 
when they thought on Zion, and by the waters of Babylon sat down and wei>t,” 
then he would catch up his flute and try to forget all the dreariness of his 
present. No mort al can tell what music and his flute were to the hero king in 
those years. 

In winter quarters Pi'cdcrick made music as usual, if in a more constrained 
maimer. Ho played the old beloved sonatas, seldom concerted pieces. He 
would often send to Berlin for a pianist to come to headquarters and accom¬ 
pany him, as in 1760-1761 he commanded Fasch to Leipsic. The good man’s 
account is a sjidonc; ho found “an old man, shrunk into himself—the five 
years of war, tumult, tear, grief, and hard work having given a character of 
melancholy and sad gravity to his fjice, which was remarkably striking con¬ 
trasted with what he was formerly, and which seemed hardly in accordance 
with his age. It has become difficult for him to blow his flute.” 

In the last campaign the whole quartette w^as ordered to Breslau. Scarcely 
had the artists got out of the carriage, before they had te api>ear at a concert. 
The king played a piece and exclaimed entliusiastically, “That tastes like 
sugar! ” But a great difference was noticeable in his playing. He had lost a 
tooth, and his fingers had become st iff. Once more, in 1778, the old hero took 
the field, and again his beloved flute accompanied him. It was on its last 
service, for gout crippled his fingers increasingly. In winter quarters he tried 
it for the last time—in vain! When he returned to Fotsdam in the spring of 
1779 he ordered all his flutes to be packed away forever, and said to Franz 
Benda, “My dear Benda, I have lost my best friend,” * 

THE DEATH OF FBEDEEICK 

Let us turn at once from this picture to the closing scene of the artist-mon¬ 
arches life, as narrated by his master biographer, Carlyle.^ 

Fnedrich Uy iht Duchm-Doioa^er of B-ninsmck, 

Sans-Souci, 10th August, 1786. 

HT AnORABUB SliTKR: , , , ^ 

The Hsaover Doctor has wished to make himself important with you, my good Sister; 
hut the truth is, he has been of no use to me {m*a Hi inutiU), The old must give place to the 
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vtfit&g; ttist Mdt ceniBiftUoa n»y Had ropm dear for It; ood Life, if we exambte atrictiy whet 
ite oouree to, conme to seeing one's feliov-oieatures die and be born. In the meanwnue, 1 
luve felt myself a little eador for the last day or two. My heart rematos Inviol^ly attached 
to yon, my go^ Blstor. With the highest con^eratlon, My adorable Sister,—Your faithful 
Br^er and Servant, Pedumuch. 

This [says Oariyle] is Friedrich's last Letter:—^his last to a friend. There 
is one to his Qneen, which Preuss's Index seems to r^ard as later, though 
without apparent likelihood; there being no date whatever, and only these 
words: 

Maoaic: I am much obliged by the wishes you deira to form: but a heavy fever I have 
taken (gromfliort qti4fai prue) hinders me from answering you. 

On common current matters of business, and oven on uncommon, there con¬ 
tinue yet for four days to be Letters expressly dictated by Friedrich; wme 
about military matters (vacancies to be filled, new Free-Corps to be levied). 
Two or three of them are on so small a subject as the purchase of new books 
by his Librarians at Berlin. One, and it has been preceded by examining, is. 
Order to the Potsdam Magistrates to grant “the Baker Schroder, in terms of 
his petition, a Free-Pass out of Prenssen hither, for 100 bushels of rye aird 60 
of wheat, though Schroder will not find the prices much cheaper there than 
We.” His last, of August 14th, is to Do Lauuay, Head of the Excise: “ Your 
Account of Eeceipts and Expenditures came to hand yesterday, 13th; but is 
too much in small: I require one more detiiiled, ”—and explains, with brief 
clearness, on what points and how. Neglects nothing, great or small, while 
life yet Is. 

Tuesday, August 16th, 1786. Contrary to all wont, the King did not 
awaken till 11 o’clock. On first looking up, he seemed in a confused state, 
but 800 U recoveied himself; called in his Generals and Secretaries, who had 
been in waiting so long, and gave, with his own precision, the Orders wanted,— 
one to Bohdich, Commandant of Potsdam, about a Review of the troops there 
next day; Order minutely perfect., in knowledge of the ground, in foresight of 
what and how the evolutions were to be; which was accordingly performed on 
the morrow. The Cabinet work he went through with like possession of him¬ 
self, giving, on every point, his Three Clerks, their diroctions, in a weak 
voice, yet with the old power of spirit,—dictated to one of them, among other 
things, an “Instruction” for some Ambassador just leaving; “four quarto 
pages, which,” says Herzberg, “would have done honour to the most expe¬ 
rienced Minister: ” and, in the evening, he signed his Missives as usual. 1:1118 
evening still,—but—no evening more. We are now at the last scene of all, 
which ends this strange eventful History. 

Wednesday morning, General-Adjutants, Secretaries, Commandant, were 
there at their old hours; but a word came out, “Secretaries are to wait: ” 
King is in a kind of sleep, of stertorous ominous character, as if it were the 
deaw-sleep; seems not to recollect himself, when he does at intervals open his 
eyes. After hours of this, ou a ray of consciousness, the King bethought hi m 
of Bohdich, the Commandant; tried to give Bohdich the Parole as usual; tri^ 
twice, perhaps tliree times; but found he could not speak:—and with a glance 
of sorrow, which seemed to say, “It is impossibly then” turned his head, and 
sank back into the comer of his chair. Bohdich burst into tears; the King 
again lay slumberous;—the rattle of death beginning soon after, which lasted 
at intervals all day. Selle, in Berlin, was sent for by expi-ess; he arrived 
about 8 of the afternoon: King seemed a little more conscious, knew those 
about him, “his face red rather than pale, in his eyes still something of their 
old fire.” Towards evening the feverishness abated (to SeUe, I suppose, a 
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fatal tgnnptom): the King fell Into a soft sleep, witii warm pepspiraitioar but 
on awakening, complained of cold, repeatedly of cold, demandin g wno^page 
after wrappage (“Kissen,” soft qnilt of the old fashion);—amd on examining 
feet and legs, one of the Doctors made signs that they were in feet cold, np 
nearly to the knee. “ What said he of the feetl ” murmured the King some 
time afterwards, the Doctor having now stepped out of sight “Much the 
same as before, ” answered some attendant. The King shook his head, incredu¬ 
lous. 

He drank once, grasping the goblet with both hands, a draught of fennel- 
water, his customary drink; and seemed relieve! by it;—his last refection in 
this world. Towards 9 in the evening, there had come on a continual short 
cough, and a rattling in the breast, breath more and more difficult. Why 
continue t Friedrich is making exit, on the common terms; you may hear the 
curtain rustling down. For most part he was unconscious, never more than 
half-conscious. As the wall-clock above his head struck 11, he asked: “What 
o’clock 1 ” “Eleven,” answered they. “At 4,” murmured he, “I will rise.” 
One of his dogs sat on its stool near him; about midnight he noticed it shiver¬ 
ing for cold; “Throw a quilt over it,” said or beckoned he; that, I think, was 
his last completely-conscious utterance. Afterwards, in a severe choking lit, 
getting at last rid of the phlegm, ho said, “ La montague est pass^e, nous irons 
mieux. Wo are over the hill, we sliall go l)etter now,” 

Attendants, Herztorg, Selle and one or two others, were in the outer room; 
none in Friedrich’s but Struteki, his Kammerhussar, one of Three who are his 
sole v.ilets and nurses; a faithful ingenious man, as they all seem to be, and 
excellently chosen for the object. Btrutzki, to Siive the King from hiistling 
down, as he always did, into the corner of his chair, where, with neck and 
ch(.«t bent forward, breathing was impossible,—at last took the King on his 
knee; kneeling on the ground with his other knee for the purpose,—King’s 
right sirm round Strutzki’s neck, Strutzki’s left arm round the King’s back, 
and supporting his other shoulder, in which posture the faithful creature, for 
above two hours, sat motionless, till the end came. Within doors, all is 
silence, except this breathing; round it the dark earth silent, above it the 
silent stars. At 20 minutes past 2 the breathing paused,—wavered; ceased. 
Friedrich’s Life-battle isfought out; instead of sufleringand sore labour, here 
is now rest. Thursday moniing 17th August, 1786, at the dark hour just 
named. On the 31st of May last, this King had reigned 46 years. “He has 
lived,” counts Rodeubeck, “74 years, 6 mouths, and 24 days.”® 


SOME BRIEF ESTIMATES OP FREDERICK 

In view [says Curtius] of the unqualified superiority of Frederick’s intel¬ 
lect and activity, which embraced the great as well as the small, he could say, 
with greater right than any other prince of tlie eighteenth century: “The state 
rests on me; I am the state.” But it was just in this respect that he emanci¬ 
pated himself most decisively from the influence of Latin civilisation; not in 
the theory of the state, for in this he followed Rousseau, but in his activity, 
which was based on the opinion of the ancient philosophers that the state is 
an original mid indivisible whole, to which the individual, as part and mem¬ 
ber thereof, must subordinate and adjust himself; and inde^ he was, like 
that old king of Athens, prepared every moment to sacrifice his life for his 
country.P 

Ihe terrible school of extremes through which his youth passed [says 
Wi^and], stamped his nature with ineradicable, contradictory features. His 
eye found pleasure in bright figures and gay colours, but'the world appeared to 
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hin gloomy, tlx© fate of man cheerless and blacks He believed in the con* 
qnermg power of free thought, yet he despaired of the extension of the bound- 
^es of human knowledge and of the exilightenment of the masses. He was 
an enthusiast of thought, but not less so, as Voltaire has remarked, an enthu¬ 
siast of action. He delighted in pretty externals, in the elegant phrase, in the 
graceful play of French culture, yet he descended to the bottom of things with 
German thoroughness. In contrast with his friend D^Alembert, he answered 
with a remorseless Yes the bold question whether it can be useful to deceive 
the people. Foremost and beyond his human (?oiisciousness was his royal con¬ 
sciousness, even tiiough he himself, following the spirit of his age, may have 
confessed to the opposite. All the abysmal ruggedness of his nature was 
firmly enclosed by the consciousness of his royalty and his royal duty. The 
pure metallic voice of this imixerative sounds above all the disharmonies of 
his nature. This is the sovereign feature of his character: the boundless, 
passionate devotion to the state, Mith the tendencies and interests of which he 
entirely identifies himstdf, and to which he ineaiis to be only the foremost ser¬ 
vant. He puts his gicat kingly capacities in the service of his state and 
breathes his spirit into it: liis iron will, which masters a w^orld of difficulties; 
his penetrating intellect, which sees through men and things and knows the 
governmental nmehine even to its tiniest wheels; his belief in fate, which he 
shares wdth all heroes of action and which gives him the courage to lead his 
country proudly against the most menacuig dangers. And in addition to all 
this tliere is the ever-present consciousness of his royal responsibility, which 
urges him to pay as much attention to the least important of daily administra¬ 
tive tasks as to the great decisions of critical moments, and restrains the im¬ 
petuous impulses of his fiery tempeniment. For the age of enlightenment 
Frederick wiis the royal represontative; for enlightened absolutism he created 
the completed model and perfect type.^ 

Gufftap Freytag'^s CharacicriHation of Frederick 

In the flower of life Frederick set forth spurred on by ambition. All the 
high and splendid wreaths of life he wuested from fate: the prince of poets 
and philosophers, the historian, the general. But no triumph sated him. All 
earthly fame he came to regard as aocidenUil, unstable, vain; only the iron, 
ever-present sense of duty remained for him. His mind had grown up amidst 
the dangerous alternations of warm enthusiasm and cold analysis, and while 
he liad i>oetically tiunsfigured a few arbitrarily chosen individuals, he had 
despised the crowd. But in the struggles of his life he lost his egotism, lost 
finest everything that was dear to him, and finally he came to regard the 
individual as of no weight, while the need of living for the whole became ever 
stronger with him. With a most refined selfishness he had desired for himself 
the attainment of the highest, and he finally came to devote himself unselfishly 
to the common we:il and the welfare of the weak. He had entered life as an 
idealist, and despite the most terrible experiences his ideals were not de¬ 
stroyed, but were refined, elevated, purified. He sacrificed many to the state, 
but none more than himself. 

Great and extiuordinary he w^as to his contemporaries, but he is even 
greater to us, who can follow the traces of his activity in the character of our 
people, our political life, our art and literature, even down to our own day.** 
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FEEDEEICK WILLIAM II 

Fbedeeioe the Geeat succeeded by his nephew, Frederick William 
II. The new king (born 1744) was the son of Prince Augustus William, who 
during the Seven Yeai-s’ war was treated harsJily and perhaps unjustly by his 
royal brother, left the camp, and died at an early age in Oranienburg in June, 
1768, during the most critical period of the war. This younger son of Fred¬ 
erick William I appears to have been of milder and more fmgilc spirit than 
the other scions of the strong aud virile generations born to the house of Ho- 
henzollern, from the time of the Great Sector to the time of the Great King. 
Perhaps the recollection of this dissension, perhaps the idea that the we^ 
spirit of the father had descended to the sou, was the reason why Fiederick II 
was so long in treating his young nephew with kindness and partiality, why 
he scarcely admitted him to a share in the business of the state, aud why it 
was only after the Bavarian War of Succession that he accorded him friendly 
r^ognition. 

An unhappy marriage, the faults of which may be laid to both sides, had 
a devastatiag ^ect on the life of the young prince, whilst the unfortunate 
relation of the prince with a cunning woman of light character made the 
breach incurable. The daughter of the court musician Enke, who was first 
married to the chamberlain Bitz, then created countess of Lichtenan, ruled 
with {dl the arts at the command of an unscrupulous courtesan over the yield¬ 
ing dispositiou of the crown prince. The open connection with an acknowl* 
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edged a scandal which had hitherto been unknown to the Pnussian 

courts was now forced upon it by the prince with such publicity that in this 
severely ordered and hitherto invest state one was reminded of the example 
of the French court. Frederick II’s youth had also been full of errors; but 
the unhappiness of his early life had disciplined him, the association with dis- 
tinguMicS minds had given him an impetus towards a noble ambition which 
obliterated the sad remembrances of his earlier days. 

The weak, malleable nature of Frederick William succumbed to the bad 
influences which association with frivolous women and effeminate men exer¬ 
cised over him; and these influences prevented his better qualities from devel¬ 
oping. Frederick William had a noble disposition: in spite of his ebullitions 
of violent temper be was naturally mild and full of benevolence, he was ac¬ 
cessible to noble impulses, and was chivalrous and brave like his ancestors; 
but with a strong body, nature had given him so powerful a bias towards sen¬ 
sual desireiJ that in their gratifleation the nobler traits of his character easily 
suffered shipwreck. Accustomed during an erratic youth to waste his kind¬ 
ness on women and favourites, thrown back in his isolation on the society of 
self-seeking and mediocre i^ersons, his good-nature endlessly abused, now 
pushed into sensual excesses, now exploited by the pious hypocrisy of specu¬ 
lative mystics-—Frederick William especially hacked the manly severity, 
discipline, and ri^istaiice by which the rule of his predecessors had been 
distinguished. A rule exercised by such a personality must have htwl an ener¬ 
vating effect on any state, but for Prussia in the situation of 1780 it was a 
calamity. 

The public mood, however, showed itself ready to hope for the best from 
the new ruler. From the gentleness of the kindly and good-natured king, it 
was expected that the strictness which Frederick II hjul adopted more from 
necessity than from choice would be replaced by leniency; people looked for 
a government whose cheerful and free-handed indulgence should successfully 
outshine the results of the Great King’s strict and meagre methods. Seldom 
has a new ruler l)een reeoived with such acclaim, seldom has praise and flat¬ 
tery t)een so lavished on any successor; the much-beloved ’’ was the surname 
by which the public voice hailed 1dm. Even contempoiaries lamented the 
flood of flattery that gushed fortli in the lii*st moments of the new reign; and w^e 
can well C/onceive that Frederi(‘k William did not escape the deadening effect 
which is too often the fruit of such arts. 

The rapidity with wiiich this mood of extreme praise and rejoicing changed 
into its complete opposite is significant; under the influence of disappointment 
there was born a literatui'e of abuse which is scarcely to be surpassed in any 
country, so that it is difficult to ssiy wffiich gives a more painful impression— 
the tactless flatteries of 1786, or the filthy pamphlets which only two or three 
years later were circulated concerning the king, his mistresses, and his favour¬ 
ites. 

In these rejoicings which greeted the new ruler there was usually mingled 
a very strong element of Prussian self-assertion. In this mood, the admoni¬ 
tions of Mirabeau sounded almost like a false note. Although expressing 
much admiratiou for Frederick II, he discloseil Uie shady side of his political 
system, and insisted, in order to avert a great catastrophe, upon a peaceable 
reform of the entire machinery of government. According to Mirab^u’s 
advice, ‘^military slavery ” was to be abolished; the mercantile system, with 
the disadvantages it entailed, done away with; the feudal division of classes 
made less sharp; the exclusive privileges of the nobility in civil and military 
offices abrogated, privileges and monopolies abolished; the whole system of 
taxation altered; the burdens which interfered with the freedom of the people 
in production removed; government, the administration of justioe, and the 
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edaeaUonal system to be reorganised; the censorship to be abolished; and. in 
gener^, a fresh impulse in political and intellectual life to be imparted to the 
old military-bureaucratic state. More forcible lessons had to be given before 
the import of such advice could be underetood. It was full twenty years 
later that the pendulum of state reform swung in this direction; the reform 
laws of 1807-1808 concerning the abolition of serfdom, the ^^free use of land¬ 
ed property/^ the abolition of feudal distinctions, the municipal regulations, 
the new army organisation, and so on, were in effect in harmony with Mira- 
beau^s suggestions, given at the commencement of Frederick William^s reign. 
At that time such counsels were not listened to; the feeling of security was 
still too great for such advice not to be considered annoying—given, as it was, 
unasked. 

For a moment it might indeed have appeared as though the now govern¬ 
ment might be moulded on the lines indicated by the French publicist, but 
scarcely because of his advice. It was merely the inclination of every fi’esh 
government to gain public favour by doing away with irksome restrictions 
which had been laid down by the preceding one, and this inclination naturally 
found favour with the easy good-nature inherent in Frederick William. So, 
first of all, the hated French regulations, together with the tobacco and coffee 
monopolies, fell to the ground; the French officials were dismissed and a new 
board, chosen from Prussian officials, was set to supervise the excise*, and cus¬ 
toms and other kindred matters. But the oppressive taxes w'ere more easily 
abolished than replaced; it was necessary to have recounse to other fiscal de¬ 
vices, partly to the taxation of tlie necessaries of life, in order to cover the 
deficit created (January, 1787). It is easily understood that the i)opularity 
of the first of these proceedings suffered through this later measure. Further 
alterations in this direction—for instance, the facilitating of traffic and the 
lightening of the tninsit duties—were confined to timid altciutions, which 
natiii'ally failed by their results to meet either the hopes or the needs of the 
people. If abuses were to be remedied, a complete readjustment of the eco¬ 
nomic conditions throughout Prassia was nccessjiry; such isolated metv^ures, 
springing from short-sighted although well-intentioned benevolence, did not 
do away with the defects of the system as a whole, but simply attenuated the 
results of Frederick's ingeniously contrived system. The new devices em¬ 
ployed to hide the shortcomings were at times felt to be more irksome than 
the old. 

The other reforms initiated by the new goverument were of similar chtu*- 
acter; concessions were made to the transient eagerness to remove certain par¬ 
ticular grievances, only to suffer matteis soon to relapse into their former con¬ 
dition. In this way a judicious innovation was introduced in the shape of a 
military council, the direction of which was given into the hands of the duke 
of Brunswick and Mdlleiidorf; this expedient being all the more necessary 
since until now everytliing had depended entirely on the i)erHonal supervision 
of the king, and Fr^erick, supported by a few inspectors and adjutants, had 
himself directed the whole conduct of military affairs. The method of recruit¬ 
ing in foreign countries was also l>etter arranged, the forcible impressment of 
recruits was forbidden; many new rules were made for the division of dis¬ 
tricts; officers, both commissioned and non-commissioned, were increased in 
number and their external equipment was improved. Moreover, the cruel 
and barbarous treatment of soldiers was to be checked, soldieis were to be 
treated like human beings, and the cunning self s^^eking with which the supe¬ 
rior officers took advantage of their control over the recruiting and enrolling 
of fresh men was put an end to. But none of these reforms, well intentioned 
as every one must admit them to have been, went to the root of the evil, which 
Frederick himself had perceived with mis^ving; they touched it only on the 
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stufdce, and even within their own narrow scope demanded, if they were to be 
effective, more energy and wat^nlnees than pertained to the character of the 
newgovernment. 

examph) which Frederick had left of observing attentively the pnbUo 
needs, of encouraging and supporting those whcme business it was to meM; 
them, seemed not to have been lost on his successor. The admMstration of 
law and order was supported by contributions from the state, industry 
encouraged by subsidies, and the maintenance of the cavalry, that oppressive 
burden on the country, was paid for from the state coffera. The sum spent 
by the treasury during the first year of the new reign for these and simito 
purposes, such as building fortresses, laying out highways, erecting public 
buildings, provincial and local aids, amounted according to Hertzbeig’s esti¬ 
mate to 3,160,000 thalers. Public education was also more liberally endowed 
than under Frederick. The hoixs, indeed, that Frederick William would take 
an active interest in mitional culture and would foster German poetry with 
tokens of encouragement, such jis were granted in many of tlie smaller courts, 
was disappointed. His efi’ortvS in this direction were limited to a few acts of 
royal liberality towards Prussian authors, among whom Kamler alone achieved 
a wider ropuUition. To offstjt this, greater system was introduced into the 
mauagemeut of national education by the fonndiug of a supreme school board, 
in February, 1737, Education in every grade, from the university down to 
the village school, was to l)e governed by this supreme school board, chosen 
for the most ptut from practical scholars; classical and practical education 
was to be more definitely marked, and education was to be given in accordance 
with the needs of scholars, citizens, and xxjasants. The minister Von Zedlitz, 
who, under Frederick, was indeed the minister of etlucation, retained his po¬ 
sition at the heml of the collective system of instruction; this in itself seemed 
a guarantee that the direction taken by Frederick in these matters would still 
be followed in all essentials. 


REACTION AGAINST FRENCH INFLUENCES 

The dismissal of Zedlitz, aud, more significant still, the nomination of his 
successor (July, 1788), taken in coujtinclioii with all that it implied, proved 
the turning-point of this department of home policy. Even b<‘,fore Freder¬ 
ick’s deatii tlie belief hml been voiced that his successor was more inclined to 
strictne^ of dogma than to his uncle’s point of view. The enlightenment or 
free thought {AnfMamng) of the day had, thanks to its latest exponents, 
taken a shape which easily explained a reaction in favour of orthodoxy; even 
a man like Lessing, who since the publictition of the WolfetiMttd tVaffments 
had been hailed as the leader of the whole heterodox party, felt himself alien¬ 
ated and 8iekene<i by the repulsive mixture of platitude aud triviality which, 
more especially in Perliu itself, claimed to be the true enlightened free 
thought Hence a reaction to strict dogma wiwj iji the air; and if it had only 
found the way to combating the lax, “frenchified ” tone of the capital, and to 
reawakening a spirit of earnestness and moral restraint, such a reaction would 
have been of great benefit to the whole life of Prussia. A homely generation. 
Strong in simple faith, taking their religion in earnest and mai^g a stand 
against the growing laxity of morals—was it not through this that Fmssia, in 
contrast with the other German countries infected by foreign ways, had 
become great! 

The life of Frederick William 11 and his surroundings led to quite another 
eonolusion. The strict earnestness of old-time orthodoxy was not congenial 
to Mm, but he was rather attracted by that effeminate aud affected pie^ wMoh 
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either goee hand in hand with weakness and sensuality, or follows closely upon 
them. In fact, the insistenee on stricter orthodo:K:y chimed in Just at the time 
when the king followed by a '4eft-handed^^ marriage with Fr&uleiii von Voss 
his older connection with the Ritz woman, not to speak of the other little scan¬ 
dals by aiding in which the Bits woman hoped to make herself Indispensable. 
Such proceedings could give but a poor opinion of the sudden effort to revive 
the old simplicity of belief and sincere piety. 

If we understand the mood of that time aright, the lively opposition which 
was aroused by the new tendency was aimed exactly at tluvt contradiction be¬ 
tween the morality and the religiousness enjoined from high (piarters; it did 
not spring, as has been assumed, from a mere rooted distaste to all orthodoxy. 
People repudiated the new devotion, because in practice open scorn was habit¬ 
ually shown for it, because no one could credit the counsellors and friends of 
J^ederick William with any true religious fervour. Among these advisers, 
contemporaries remarked in especial two men as supporters of the new move¬ 
ment—Major von Bischoffwerder and the privy councillor of finance, Von 
Wollner. 

Hans Rudolf von Bischoffweixler, born in Thuringian Baxoiiy about the 
year 1741 and having serv^ed in the armies and courts of seveml masters, had 
l)een admitted to intimacy by the prince of PruSvSia ever since the Bavarian 
War of Succession, and by degrees had grown to he his insepanible compan¬ 
ion and advisor. Of an intriguing mind and an impenetjablo reserve, gifted 
with the courtier’s talent for appo 4 U'ing insignificant, and yet capable of im¬ 
pressing people by means of a secretive, mysteriouvsly solemn exterior, full of 
ambition for rule but never allowing it to manifest itself, this man laid com¬ 
pletely imposed upon Frederick William’s unsuspecting and oi>en nature, and 
it was only tlie influence of the Ritz woman that hiid a chance of even tempo¬ 
rarily thwarting his mastery over the king. 

Johann Christoph von Wollner, born in 1732 at Doberitz near Spandau, 
theologiau by education and, since 1755, rector at Behuitz, had resigned his 
calling in 1759 and become the companion of Itzenplitz, a nobleman of Bran¬ 
denburg, formerly his pupil; soon the companion became joint farmer of the 
Behuitz property; later the brother-in-law of young Itzenplitz. Formerly 
known only as an author through some of his published sermons, Von Wollner 
now threw himself heart and soul into the management of land and political 
economy, his literary attempts in this field even causing him to become col¬ 
laborator in Nicolai’s Unit^rsal German IM>rary, Since 1782 he had been in¬ 
structing the successor to the throne in these matters, and in 1786 was one of 
the many on whom the king lavished titles of nobility, and besides receiving 
the office of chief privy councillor in finance, he was created intendant of the 
royal buildings, and was made overseer of the so-called ‘treasury of distribu¬ 
tion.” This man’s varied career proved him equal to Bischoffwerder in the 
art of managing and exploiting men and circumstances; but in Von Wollner 
the character of an intriguer was further cornplia^ted by pious cant and a 
priestly desire to rule. 

Bischoffwerder and Von Wollner had long been allies, each having to 
thank the other for certain advancements in his career, both entangled in the 
mystic societies, whose secret meetings, spirit stances, and what else of iincan- 
niness present such a curious contrast to the enlightenment-fad of those days. 
It will always be difficult to discover to what extent these men and their com¬ 
panions tricked the gentle mind and impressionable fancy of the king with 
their Rosicrucian imposture; among contemporaries there was much talk of 
criminal juggleries of the sort, and they were said to have assured by these 
means their power over Frederick William’s mind. A chief source of this 
talk was doubtless the Rite woman, who strove with the mystic company for 
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the monopoly of influence over the king. That these two men were capable 
of such practices is highly probable, and there is no doubt their contemporar 
ries believed them to be so capable. But criticism of the measures token for 
the restoration of the church, and the moral impression produced, must have 
depended chiefly upon the view taken of the moral worth of the originators of 
these measures. 


THE EDICT AGAINST ENLIGHTENMENT (1788 A.D.) 

On the 3rd of July, 1788, Von Wollner was appointed minister of justice, 
and the conduct of spiritual matters was intrusted to him; Zedlitz was the first 
of the ministers under Frederick the Great who had to give way. Some days 
later, on the 91h of July, an edict upon religious matters appeared, which 
might be taken as a manifesto of the new system of government. In this re¬ 
markable document, from whicli people derived but moderate opinions of 
the new statesiuen, full freedom of conscience was indeed granted to individ¬ 
uals ^^80 long as eiich one quietly fulfils his duties as a good citizen of the state, 
keeping any peculiar opinions be may hold to himself, and carefully avoiding 
any propagation of the same^^; but this extraordinary promise was accompa¬ 
nied by invectives against ^^unrestricted freedom,against the tone of the 
teachings of the day, and the innovators were accused of reviving the miseia- 
ble long-exploded errors of Socinians, deists, naturalists, and other sects, and 
spreading the same with much audaciousness and shamelessness under the 
ridiculous name of ^‘enlightenment” among the people. “To 8pi*ead such 
errors either secretly or openly will in the case of pastors and te^ichers he pun¬ 
ished by certain loss of position and, ivccording to discretion, by still s(werer 
punishment; for there must be one rule for all, and this till now has been the 
CUiristian religion in its three chief divisions, under which tlie Prussian mon¬ 
archy has till now i)rospered so w^elL Even from political motives the king 
could not intend that through the untimely crotchets of the enlighteners alter¬ 
ations should be allowed.Individuals were then repeatedly assured of their 
continued freedom of conscience; indeed, thanks to the “partiality of the king 
iu favour of freedom of conscience, those ministei's whose inclination towards 
the new errors was matter of notoriety were still to continue in their office, 
provided that in the exercise of the siime they adheml strictly to the old dog¬ 
mas—that is to sjiy, they w^ere to preach doctrines with which their conscience 
w’as ill complete contradiction, A strict supervision of teachers and preach¬ 
ers, together with the rejection of all candidates wiio were professors of other 
ininciples would, it was hoped, effeotually check the new doctrines. 

Pew measures were ever taken which so completely failed of their purpose 
as this extraordinary edict. If it be always an unfortunate lieginning to desire 
t>o support, by outward means and police regulations, a creed that has readied 
a period of dociuienee, still more hopeless was the moral influence here, owing 
to the example given by the zealous government. A court whore a Ritz and 
a Bischoffweixier strove for pre-eminence was hardly fitted to introduce a new' 
period of religious renascence; its belated pietism bore only too great a re¬ 
semblance to the fruit of a nervous state, induced by sensual excesses. 

And what an exposure was the edict in itself! How it lay open to attack 
and to gibes! How obvious the retort—that with such means true piety could 
never be awakened, but the most that could be effected would be to add a new 
evil to the general corruption, namely, the hypocrisy of Pharisaic formulas! 
The originators of these measures themselves could not but feel their futility; 
and this only pushed them to further extremes. The arrogant security, the 
indifference to criticism and attack which Frederick n manifest^ throughout 
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his reign^ were wanting in the conncillors of his successor; even in the very 
b^inniiig» when discussion was raised in the press over the government^ they 
exhibited a sensitiveness which boded ill for the continued freedom of discus* 
Sion. Now the edict of censorship of December 19th, 1788, followed; this put 
an end to that freedom of the press which had actually sprung up in the later 
days of Frederick, more, it is true, in literary and religious than in political 
matters. 

With the usual glib excuse of misuse, always advanced in explanation of 
the suppression of the liberty of the press, the enforcement of tlie censorship 
was now re-introduced; it paid equal attention to current light literature and 
to the more important scientific utterances, and in no way fulfilled the pur¬ 
pose it proposed to itself. Frivolous and useless literature everywhere found 
loopholes from which it escaped to permeate Prussia, and whilst bonds were 
laid on the free-spirited and beneficent discussion of public affairs, the years 
which followed the edict were far from poor in productions of the foulest kind; 
to say nothing of the criminal chicaneries which were everywhere perpetrated 
against the book and publishing trade. 


NEW ABUSES ADDED TO THE OLD 

Whilst debate was thus put an end to, the sources of discontent were, of 
course, not choked up; on the contrary, they flowed through many pamphlets 
to which the charm of the forbidden assured a wide circulation. In these, the 
carelessness and extravagance of the government were especially blamed; the 
hope of lighter taxes, so it was complained, remained unfulfilled, various 
financial operations had been attempted without the right solution being 
found. On the other hand, in the coronation year there had been a useless 
increase of the nobility. The warehouse still exercised the same oppressive 
monopoly as formerly. The increased tax on whetitcn flour oppressed every¬ 
one; from one and the same piece of land was taken, quite shamelessly, a 
double tax. Similar complaints were entered against the evil effects of the 
fiscal system, the stamp tax, and particularly the depreiised condition of agri¬ 
culture. The most pressing demands in this direction were the abolition of 
the distribution of forage, and the provision of the cavalry from the public 
storehouses; the doing away with the compulsory furnishing of relays of 
horses, and the speedier payment of indemnification money. Protection 
against the arbitrary methods of officials; simplification of the agricultural and 
village police, so that the poor peasant should not fall from the hands of the 
officials of agriculture and justice into the hands of the merciless clerks of the 
board of works, dike iiisi)ectors, and gendarmes; the earnest continuation of 
the regulation of feudal tribute in order to stop wanton oppression; the 
lightening of the hunting restrictions—such and numerous similar demands 
surged towards publicity: the censor could scarcely check the forbidden dis¬ 
cussion, to say nothing of the discontent itself. 

We have already hinted how far even a strong and far-seeing rule like 
Frederick's fell short of the goal it set before itself; one may, therefore, imag¬ 
ine how it must have been with a weak rule such as this. For example, Fred¬ 
erick II laboured unceasingly to fix a limit to the oppression of the peasants; 
among other things he had already decreed in the seventies that the services to 
be required of those in a servile state should be decided by proper regulations 
of service and tribute books—a task which, when the great king died, was still 
unfinished. An ordinance of Frederick WiUiam II provided that the registry 
of tributes should be continued only where there were disputes and litigation, 
so that one of the most beneficent provisions for the control of manorial 
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despotiioa 'waa defeated. “If ve bad a village bistory, "says an official of high 
position of that time, “we riiould see that compulsory labour bad for years 
cau^ the greatest distress, that it was always render^ with the greatest re- 
pngnance by the peasants, and was the means of stifling all invention and 
desire for improvement.” 

Examined more closely, it will be found that the rendering of compulsory la¬ 
bour cost the villages immetisurably more than its equi valent in money; in many 
instances they were compelled to travel a mile or further, and (Should the 
weather be unfavourable to its i)erformance they had to return from a fruitless 
journey without receiving compensation. Compnlsory labour made the i>eas- 
ants’ property of no value, and was of little use to those entitled to it, because 
it is inefficient by its very nature. Thus old abuses remained in force, whilst 
new material for discontent was added to them. 


THE TKAN8ITION 

In foreign politics the period from 178(> to 1790 was a critical one. The old 
traditions of Prussian politics, particularly Frederick IT’s, w'ere still by no 
means obliterated, l»ut they were no longer adhered to with the firmness and 
steadfastness of the great king; many personal and dynastic motives, notably 
in regard to Holland, carried great weight, and dissipated the pow'er of the 
state in fruitless undertakings. Ideas which Frederick II had started, but the 
complete realisation of whicli was a legacy to ids successor—for example, the 
League of Princes ( FUrskml/uml) —were neglected and died a slow death. In 
the cabinet, so long at lesist as Hertzberg retained a guiding hand, the anti- 
Austrian policy of Frederick II’s la.st years preponderated, and in fact seemed 
in the Eastern Question about to lemi to a pc'culiarly bold course; but with the 
failure of this attempt a complete reaction set in. The traditional Prussian 
policy suddenly veered round towards an Austrian alliance, in which Austria 
and Bussia ha(l the main advantage; and so Imgan the alternations of self-dis¬ 
trust which drove Prussia backwards and forwards between eastern and west¬ 
ern alliances, Imtweon oppovsition to the Bevolution and alliance with it, till 
they led to the final «itastrophe—the destniction of the old Prussian mon¬ 
archy. We will examine the details of the most important moments of this 
time of transition, from the death of Frederick II till the convention of 
Beichenbach (July, 1790). 

The confusion in Holland, which first gave occasion for Frederick Wil¬ 
liam II’s government to make its d<ibut in foreign policy, dates from the time 
of Frederick II. Tlie old quarrel between the tw'o elements, republican and 
monarchical, which in the constitution of Holland existed, unreconciled, side 
by side, had, under the stadholdership of William V, who was married to 
Frederick William II’s sister, revived with freslx force. This revival may be 
attributed partly to the wroug-headedness of the stadholder himself, but also 
to the influence of the events of that day, more particularly to the effect pro¬ 
duced by the American War of Independence. So for years individual prov¬ 
inces, powers, and classes had stood in opposition to each other. The bour¬ 
geois magistrates derived their support from some of the towns and provinces, 
whilst the house of Orange depended upon the nobility, the military, and a 
portiem of the lower classes. European politics in general entered largely into 
these complications, the Orange par^ being traditionally allied with England, 
whilst their adversaries sought and found support from France. Since the 
passionate action of Joseph II against the republic, the influence of France, 
who bore the expense of mediation and peace, had made a remarkable ad¬ 
vance, and the states-general seemed permanently bound to the interests of 
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jPrance by a closer alliance, whilst at the same time and in a corresponding 
d^ree tiie feeble eondnot of the war in the years 1786-1784 increased the ha¬ 
tred of England and the distrnst of the Orange party. 

Prussia, which by political interests as well as the circumstance of relation¬ 
ship was bound to follow closely Dutch developments, had taken up a position 
of observation under Frederick II; the old king was little likely to disturb, 
by fighting for the house of Orange, a peace which he had unceasingly striven 
to preserve by his policy since 1764. He admonished both sides, warning 
them against unconsidered action and striving to awaken a spirit of greater 
moderation; but his advice gained more weight from the moral power of his 
name than from any idea tliat he would interfere with material force. Mean¬ 
while in Holland small disputes and unfriendly demonstrations gave rise to 
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increasing enmity, and there were fniys resulting in blocnlshed, the precursors 
of the civil war. The republican x)arty souglit to encroach upon the so-called 
r^lernetiis of 1674, which William 111 had formerly wrested for the house of 
Orauge under the intlueuce of the bloody e^t^lstrophe of 1672; on the other 
hand the Orange party, where they had power, did not fail to re^soil. to i>ro- 
vocative and violent measures. 

The hereditaiy stadholder himself, since the command over the troops at 
the Iliigue liad been taken from him, had forsiiken the x>rovince of Holland 
and withdrawn to a part of the country where the nobles liad the upper hand 
and the favourable disposition of the inhabitants guaranteed him support, 
namely, Gelderlaud. But even in this province, on which the house of (5range 
had hitherto been able to count, opposition made itself felt, especially on the 
borders of the districts inclined to republicanism, as for example 0\ eryssel. 
Two northern towns, Hatten and Elburg, declared themselves openly against 
the old order; Hatten would not recognise a member sent there by the stad¬ 
holder, because he was in the servuie of the prince; and Ellnirg refused to 
admit the publication of an edict issued by the states-general. It seemed as 
tiiough the straggles of the sixteenth century were about to be rejiewed; the 
two towns, when threatened with the employment of force, declared them- 
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selves ready to defend themselves to a man—even, in case of necessity, to burn 
the town; and from Overyssel and Holland, the anti-Orange provinces, bands 
of volunteers came, ready to support the threatened towns. It is true the 
result proved that times were changed since tbe sixteenth centuiy; in spite of 
boasts and threats both towns were occupied in September, 1786, almost with¬ 
out resistance, whilst a large number of the discontented inhabitants sought 
shelter in the provinces which favoured republicanism. Isolated cases of 
excess on the part of the soldiers, and still more the emigrants themselves, 
fumii^ed a violent means of agitation against the Orange interest. Every¬ 
thing wore more and more the aspect of a civil war; the province of Holland 
deprived the stadholder of his post of captain-general, levied troojw, and made 
preparations to defend the threatened cause of the republicans or ‘^patriots” 
at the point of the sword. 


FBEDEBICK WIIXIAM AND HOLLAND 

It was about this time that Frederick William ascended the throne. No 
doubt he was influenced, more strongly than Frederick II, by personal inter¬ 
est in the fate of his sister, a powerful, almost masculine personality, full of 
decision and ambition for rule, who did not fail to represent the situation to 
him in its darkest aspect; but in the main the king was determined to pursue 
the policy of his pretlccessor, and not to l)e di-an n into a war which would di¬ 
vert Prussia’s attention from its interests in the east. Even the important 
consideration that Prance, although herself oii the eve of a revolution, secretly 
encouraged the revolutionists in the states of Holland and cherished an under¬ 
standing with them could not alter the conviction in Berlin that an interces¬ 
sion without any menace of armed intervention would suffice. The mission of 
Count (^rtz, a diplomatist who had formerly lieen employed in the Bavarian 
Succession affair, and later at the Petersburg court (in the autumn of 1786), 
had above all the intention to smooth the way for this peaceful result by mu¬ 
tual agreement. The plenii)otentiiU’y extiaoi’dinary arrived, indeed, at the 
critical moment, when tlio proceedings in Hatten and Elburg had raised the fer¬ 
ment to its height, when Holland anued herself and uttered the threat of sepa¬ 
rating from the union; he first visited the Orange court at Loo in Gelderland, 
and there wsw instructed in the latest news by the princess of Orange. 

Despite this, the line of moderate policy and of mediation chosen by Fred¬ 
erick II was not yet abandoned in Berlin. A candid attempt was made to 
smooth over the difficulties by an understanding with France, and the propo¬ 
sals which wore made all bear the marks of moderation. Rather, the endeav¬ 
our was xinmistakable on the part of France to regard the stadholder as bound 
to English interests and to pusli him entirely aside, and by favouring the anti- 
Orange movement to bind tlie republic still more closely to the French inter¬ 
est. Frederick William II was still so far from contemplating an armed 
intervention that on the 19th of September he wrote with his own hand to hi« 
ambassatlor: “The emperor woxild gladly see his rival enfeebled, if it cost 
him nothing, and awaits a favourable moment to attack him in a weak spot. 
I cannot coinmence a war merely in the interests of the family of the stad¬ 
holder, and if I confined myself to mere demonstrations France and the oppo¬ 
sition would know how to rate them at their real worth, and I should only 
injure myself if I first made demonstrations and then did nothing.” In the 
same way the king expressed himself two months later. “My interests,” he 
wrote on the 26th of December, “ will not allow me in the present state of 
things to send arms to the support of the prince.” It certainly did not escape 
him that the stadholder was partly to blame, and the obstinacy with which the 
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court at Loo also waived aside all reasonable means of adjustment visibly 
annoyed the king. At the end of December he commissioned his ambassador 
to persuade the prince and his wife to submit, and himself added to the de- 
gpatehes» ^^If the prince of Orange does not soon better his conduct, he will 
certainly break his neck.^^ 

The violent representations made by the princess would not have worked 
a change so easily in Frederick William’s mind, but for two events which 
happened in the meau-time and materially changed the situation. First, in 
January, 1748, the PiTissiau attempt at m^iation in concurrence with Pmnce 
came to nothing; Count Gortz left, and the party blazed hotter than ever. 
From preparations it had already come to violent measures on both sides and 
to a bloody affray between citizens and soldiers (May). Secondly, in this 
moment of violent excitement the princess undertook a possibly well-inten¬ 
tioned journey to the Hague (June), ostensibly for the purpose of i>ersonally 
interc^ing; she was stopped on the borders of Holland and compelled to re¬ 
turn. That which all former representations of the stadholder and his wife 
and the counsels of Gortz and Hertzberg had failed to do, the court of Orange 
now succeeded in obtaining by the behaviour, clumsy rather than inteutioually 
offensive, of the citizen militia towards the princess. With extraordinary 
skill, this incident, insignificant in itself, wsis exploited by the Orange i)arty, 
and it was represented to the foreign courts as an injury and insult, though, 
in fact, such was neither intended nor given. 

British diplomacy, repi'csented by the astute Harris (Lord Malmesbury), 
found this chance incident of use for its own purpose, and Frederick William, 
till now immovable, however impatiently urged, allowed himself to be swayed 
by a feeling which, though in itself not blameworthy, was politically unfortu¬ 
nate. His kingly and knightly honour seemed to him to demand that he 
should not formike his offended sister. He repeatedly demanded satisfaction, 
and when it was refused him, a body of Prussian troops, under the command 
of the duke of Brunswick, {issembled on the borders of Holland. The ^‘patri¬ 
ots” held to the fixed opinion that Prussia would not venture upon war, and 
they relied on the miserable and helpless policy of Prance; that support 
proved, in fact, just as worthless as their own military preparations were in¬ 
efficient—their fortresses, troops, and generals unfit for any serious purpose. 


TUE INSUERi:CTION OF 1787 

On the 9th of Septemter, 1787, the Prussian ambassador presented to the 
states-general the ultimatum of the king: it received no satisfactory answer, 
and four days later the Prussian troops, some twenty thousand strong, crossed 
the border near Nimeguen and Arnhem. Fiance played the shameful part 
of first inciting the “ patriots ” to resistance and then deserting them; this sur¬ 
prise, the long abstention from war, and the natural unfitness of citizens and 
volunteer troops to cope with trained soldiers procured for the Prussian force 
an astonishingly cheap success. Gorkum fell without resistance. Utrecht 
was abandoned; by the 20th of September the stadholder had returned to the 
Hague, and before the middle of October Amsterdam, too, was garrisoned by 
the Prussians, the whole insurrection being suppressed with incredible speed 
and correspondingly slight bloodshed. 

The declaration of the king, that he had recourse to arms only on account 
of the oflTence to his sister, was faithfully adhered to throughout the war. 
With more generosity than is advantageous in politics, he renounced all claims 
to indemnity for his war expenditures, and demanded neither political nor 
commercial advantages. Still, the advantage gained seemed commensurate 
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with the saeriftce which Prussia had made in the war. The reputatdon ot 
Prussia was increased, that of France lowered, and the way paved for a more 
friendly relation with England than that which had prevailed under PrederickA 
In (^rmany, Prussia had won precedence of Austria through the league of 

Princes, and once more Prussia appeared 
as the arbiter of Europe, and the force of 
Prussian arms seemed invincible* The im¬ 
mediate result of the triumphal procession 
was a closer alliance with Holland and 
England, which was ratified by the treaties 
of April and August, 1788. The hope of 
tiiese alliances had teen Hertzberg^s chief 
inducement for allowing himself to be 
drawm into the affairs of Holland, and we 
shall soon see what far-reaching combina¬ 
tions he built upon them. 

The result certainly showed that these 
new alliances wore of little use to Prussia* 
They did not even compensjite her for the 
pecuniary outlay caused by the campaign, 
to say nothing of the moral x^rejiidice to 
which the cheai> advantage of 1787 led. 
In the republic of Holland no faithful 
ally was acquired; there the experiences 
of 1787 were the germ of an anli-Orango 
revolution, lb was under the impressions 
left by an armed restonition, deeds of vio¬ 
lence and revenge, that was fostered the 
spirit which seven years later won an easy 
victory for the Eevolution. Prussia itself, 
t hrough t h is bloodless victory over the Dutch 
patriots/^ was lulled into too dangerous a 
sense of security. Instead of learning the 
faults of t he existing military organisation, 
the triumj)hal procession in Holland vsnoth- 
e<l geuemls and army into that self-suffi¬ 
ciency which later proved so disastrous. 
For not only was the sense of their own in¬ 
vincibility increased by it, but the con¬ 
tempt for all civil and revolutionary move- 
revolution of 1789 was later compared in 
of 1787, and in 1792 they invaded 
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ments was also fed by it. The 
men’s minds with the Dut(‘h ‘<x>atriots” 

France with the impressions which the easily victorious march from Arnhem 
to Amstei*dam had left upon their minds. 


PRUSSIA AND AUSTRIA LEAGUED AGAINST FRANCE (1791 A.D.) 

Prussia was, in her foreign policy, peculiarly inimical to Joseph 11* Be¬ 
sides supporting the Dutch insui^nts, she instigated the Hungarians to rebel¬ 
lion and even concluded an alliance with Turkey, which compelled Joseph’s 
successor, the emperor Ijeopold, by the Peace of Szistowa (1791), to restore 
Belgrade to the Porte. The revolt of the people of Li^ (1789) against tWr 
bishop, CJonstantine Francis, also gave Prussia an opportunity to throw a gar¬ 
rison into that city under pretext of aiding the really oppress^ but 
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in reality on account of the inclinatioii of the bishop to favour Austria. 
When, not long after this, Prussia united with Austria against Prance, the 
restoration of the bishop was quietly tolerated. 

A conference took place at POliiitz in Saxony, in 1791, between the empe^ 
ror Leopold and King Frederick WUliain, at which the count d^Artois, the 
youngest brother of Louis XVI, was present and a league was formed against 
the Itevolution. The old miuistei's strongly opposed it. In Prussia, HerSsberg 
drew upon himself the displeasure of his sovereign by /.ealously advising a 
union with Pimice against Austria. In Austria, Kaunitzix^commended peace, 
and said that were he allowed to jict he would defeat the impetuous French 
by his ‘^patience”; that, instead of attacking France, he would calmly watch 
the event and allow her, like a volcano, to bring destructiou upon herself. 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, field-mai*shal of Prussia, was equally opposed to war. 
His fame as the greatest general of his time had l)eeu too easily gained, more 
by his manceuvres than by his victories, not to induce a fear on his side of 
being as easily deprived of it in a fresh war; but tlie proposed of the revolu¬ 
tionary party in France, within >vho8e minds the memory of Bossbach was 
still fresh, mistrustful of French skill, to nominate him geuenilissimo of the 
troops of the I'epublic, conspired with the incessant enti'eaties of the 6migr6s 
to reanimate his courage; and ho finally declared that, followed by the famous 
troops of the great Frederick, he would put a speedy termination to the French 
Revolution. 

Leopold II was, as brother to Marie Antoinette, gi'eatly embittered against 
the French. The disinclination of the Austrians to the reforms of Joseph II 
appears to have chiefly confirmed him in the conviction of finding a sure sup- 
I)ort in the old system. He consequently strictly prohibited the slightest inno¬ 
vation and placed a power hitherto unknown in the hands of the police, more 
I^articularly in those of its secret functionaries, who listened to every word 
and consigned the suspected to the oblivion of a dungeon. This mute ten'or- 
ism found many a victim. This system was, on the death of Leopold II in 
1792, publicly abolislied by his son and successor, Fmicis II, but wiis ere long 
again carrif^i on in secret. 

Catherine II, with the view of seizing the rest of Poland, employed every 
art in order to instigate Austria ami Prussia to a war with Prance, and by 
these means fully to occupy them in the west. The Prussian king, although 
aware of her projects, deemed the French an easy conquest, and tliought that 
in case of necessity his armies could without ditticulty be thrown into Poland. 
He meanwhile secured the popular feeling in Poland in his favour by conclud¬ 
ing (1790) an allmuce with Stanislaus and giving his consent to the im- 
I)roved constitution established in Poland, 1791. Hertzberg had even coun¬ 
selled an alliance with France and Poland; the latter was to be bribed with a 
promise of the annexation of Galicia, against Austria and Russia; this plan 
was however merely wliispered about for the purpose of blinding the Poles 
and of alarming Russia. 


FEBDINAND OF BBUNSWIOK INVADES FRANCE (17da A.n.) 

The bursting storm was anticipated on the part of the French by a declara¬ 
tion of war, 1792, and whilst Austria still remained behind for the purpose of 
watching Russia, Poland, and Turkey, and the unwieldy empire was engaged 
in raising troops, Ferdinand of Brunswick had already led the Prussians 
across the Rhine. He was joined by the 6migr6s under Cond<5, whose army 
consisted almost entirely of officers. The well-known manifesto, published 
by the duke of Brunswick on his entrance into France, in which he declared 
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his intention to lerel Paris with the ground should the French refuse to sub¬ 
mit to the authority of their sovereign, was comi)osed by Benfner, the coun- 
fi^or of the embassy at Berlin/ The emperor and Frederick William, per¬ 
suaded that fear would reduce the French to obedience, had approved of this 
manifesto, which was, on the contrary, disapproved of by the duke of Bruns¬ 
wick, on account of its barbarity and its ill-accordance with the rules of war. 
He did not, however, withdraw his signature on its publication. The effect 
of this manifesto was that the French, instead of being struck with terror, 
were maddened with rage, deposed their king, proclaimed a republic, and flew 
to arms in order to defend their cities against the barbarians threatening them 
witli destruction. The national pride of the troops hastily levied and sent 
against the invaders, effected wonders. 

The delusion of the Prussians was so complete that Bischofswerder said to 
the oflicers, ^^Do not purchase too many horses, the affair will soon be over”; 
and the duke of Brunswick remarked, Gentlemen, not too much baggage, 
this is merely a military trip.” The Prussians, it is true, w^oiidered that the 
inhabitants did not, as the ^luigr^s Inid alleged they would, crowd to meet 
and greet them as their saviours and liberators, but at first they met with no 
opposition. 

Ferdinand of Brunswick became the dupe of Dumouriez, as he had for¬ 
merly been that of the ^rnigr^s. In the hope of a counter-revolution in Paris, 
he procrastinated his advance and lost his most valuable time in the siege of 
foi*tresses. [Longwy and VeMun were besieged and taken. Ferdinand, not¬ 
withstanding this success, still delayed his advance in the hope of gaining over 
the wily French commander and of thus securing beforehand his triumph in a 
contest ill which his ancient fame might otherwise be at stake. The impatient 
king, who had accompanied the army, spanned him on, but was, owing to his 
ignorance of military matters, again pacified by the rejisons alleged by the 
(^utious duke. Dumouriez, consequently, gjiined time to collect cousiderablo 
reinforcements and to unite his forces with those under Kellermami of Alsace. 

The two armies came within sight of each other at Valmy; the king gave 
orders for battle, and the Prussians were in the act of advancing against the 
heights occupied by Kellcnuann, when the duke suddenly gave orders to halt 
and drew off the troops under a loud vivat from the French, who beheld this 
movement witli astonishment. The kiug wiis at fii*st greatly enraged, but was 
ofterwimls persuaded by the duke of the prudence of this extraordinary step. 
Negotiations were now c^irricd on with increased spirit. Dumouriez, who, 
like Kanuitz, said (hat the French, if left to themselvevS, would inevitably fall 
a prey to intestine dissimsions, also contrived to accustom the kiug to the 
idea of a future alliance with France. The result of the^ intrigues was an 
armistice and the retreat of the Prussian army, a retreat which dysentery, 
bad weather, and bad roads rendered extremely destructive. 


FRENCH IDEAS IN GERMAN SOIL 

The people in Germany too little undei'Stood the real motives and object 
of the French Bevolution, and were too soon provoked by the predatory 
inoDTsions of the French troops, to be infected with revolutionary principles. 
These merely fermented among the literati; the utopian idea of universal fra¬ 
ternity was spread by freemasonry; ntunbers at first cherished a hope that 
the Bevolution would preserve a pure moral character, and were not a little 
astonidied on beholding the monstrous crimes to which it gave birth* Others 
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merely rejoiced, at the fall of the old and insupportable system, and numerous 
anonymous pamphlets in this spirit appeared in the Eheni^ provinces. Pichte, 
the philosopher, also publish^ an anonymous work in favour of the Bevolu- 
tion. Others again, as, for instance, Eeichard, Girtanner, Schinich, and 
Hoffmann, set themselves up as informers, and deuounoed every liberal-minded 
man to the princes as a dangerous Jacobin. A search was in^e for Crypto- 
Jacobins, and every honest man wm exposed to the calumny of the servile 
newspaper editoiu French republicanism was denounced as criminal, not¬ 
withstanding the favour in which the French language and French ideas were 
held at all the courts of Germany. Liberal opinions were denounced iis crimi¬ 
nal, notwithstanding the example first set by the courts in ridiculing religion, 
in mocking all that was venerable and sacred. Nor w^as this reaction by any 
means occasioned by a burst of German patriotism against the tyranny of 
France, for the Treaty of Bfile speedily reconciled the self-same neu'spaiKjr 
editors with France. It was mere servility; and the hatred which, it may 
easily be conceived, was naturally excited against the French as a nation, was 
vented in this mode upon the patient Germans, who were, unfortunately, ever 
doomed, whenever their neighbouis were visited with some political chronic 
convulsion, to taste the bitter remedy. But few of the writers of the day 
took an historical view- of the Bevolution, and weighed its irremediable re¬ 
sults iu regard to Germany, besides Gentz, Behl)erg, and the baron von Gagern, 
who publislied an Address to his Coiudrymen, in which he started the painful 
question, ^^Why arc we Germans disunited! Most of the contending opin¬ 
ions of the learned w ere, however, equally erroneous. It was as little pos¬ 
sible to presor\'e the Revoluiiou from blood and immorality, and to extend 
the boon of liberty to the whole world, as it wjis to suppress it by force, and, 
as far as Germany was concerned, her affairs were too complicated and her 
interests too scattered for any attempt of the kind to succeed. A Doctor 
Faust, at Biickeburg, sent a learned treatise upon the origin of trousers to the 
national convention at Paris, by which sans-emloitisni had been introduced—au 
incident alone sufficient to show the state of feeling in Germany at that time. 

The revolutionaiy principles of France merely infected the people in those 
parts of Germany where their sufferings had ever been the greatest: as, for 
instance, in Saxony, where tlio peasiintiy, oppressed by the game-laws and the 
rights of the nobility, rose, after a dry summer, by which their misery had 
been greatly increased, to the number of eiglilecn thousaud, and sent one of 
their class to lay their complaints before the elector (1700). The unfortunate 
messenger was instantly consigned to a mad house, where lie remained until 
1809, and the peasantry were dispersed by the military. A similar revolt of 
the peasantry against tlic tyrannical nuns of Wormelen, in Westphalia, merely 
deserves mention iis being characteristic of the times. A revolt of the peas¬ 
antry, of equal unimportance, also took place in Biickeburg, on account of tho 
expulsion of three revolutionary priests, Froriep, Meyer, and llauschenbusch. 
In Bi’eslau, a great riot, which was i)ut down by means of artillery, was occa¬ 
sioned by the expulsion of a tailor’s apprentice (1793). It may be recorded 
as a matter of curiosity that, during the blood-stained year of 1793, the petty 
prince of Schwarzburg-Eudolstadt held, as though in a time of peace, a mag¬ 
nificent tournament, and the ffites customary on such an occasion. 

POLAND AND THE POWERS 

The object of the Prussian king was either to extend his conquests west¬ 
wards or, at all events, to prevent the advance of Austria. The war with 
Prance claimed his utmost attention, and, in order to guard his rear, he again 
attempted to convert Poland into a bulwark against Bussia. 
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His ambassador, LucchesiBi, dn)ve Stackelberg, the Bussiaii envoy, out of 
Wmmw, and promised mountains of gold to the Poles, who dissolved the per¬ 
petual council associated by Bussia with the sovereign; freed themselves from 
the Eussian guarantee; aided by Prussi^ compeUed the Bussiau troops to 
evacuate the country; devised a constitution, which they laid before the cabi¬ 
nets of Loudon and Berlin; concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Prussia on the 29th of March, 1700, and, on the 3rd of May, 1791, carried into 
effect the new constitution ratified by England and Prussia, and approved of by 
the emperor Leopold, During the conference held at Pillnitz, the indivisibil¬ 
ity of Poland was expressly mentioned. The constitution was monarchical. 
Poland was, for the future, to be a hereditary instead of an elective monarchy, 
and, on the death of Poniatowski, the crown was to fall to Saxony. The 
modification of the peasants’ dues and the power conceded to the serf of mak¬ 
ing a private e^freximent with his lord also gave the monarchy a support 
against the aristl^racy. 

Catherine of Russia, however, no sooner beheld Prussia and Austria engaged 
in a war with Prance, than she commenced her ojxirations against Poland, de- 
dared the new Polish constitution French and Jacobinical, notwithstanding 
its abolition of the liberum veto and its extension of the i)rerogative8 of the 
crown, and, taking advantage of the king’s absence from Prussia, speedily re- 
gaine(l possession of the country. What was Frederick William’s policy in 
this dilemma 1 Ho vras strongly advised to make peace with France, to thi'ow 
himself at the head of the whole of his forces into Poland, and to set a limit 
to the insolence of the autocrat; but he feared, should he abandon the Ehine, 
the extension of the power of Austria in that qirarter; and, calculating that 
Catherine, in order to retain his friendship, would cede to him a portion of 
her booty, unhesitatingly broke the faith he had just plighted with the Poles, 
suddenly took up Catherine\s tone, declared Jacobinical the constitution he 
had so lately ratified, and despatched a force under Mollendorf into Poland in 
order to secure ])osses8ion of his stipulated prey. By the second partition of 
Poland, which look place as rapidly, iis violently, and, on account of the assur¬ 
ances of the Prussian monarch, far more unexpectedly tlian the first, Bussia 
received the whole of Lithuania, Podolia, and the Ukraine, and Prussia ob¬ 
tained Thorn and Daiitzic, besides southern Pruasia (Posen and Kalish). 
Austria, at that time fully occupied with Franco, had no participation in this 
robbery, which was, as it were, committed behind her back. 


THE FIKST COALITION AGAINST ERANCE (179S A,D.) 

The sovereigns of Europe i)repared for war, and (1703) formed the first 
great coidition, at whose head stood England, intent upon the destruction of 
the French navy. The English, aided by a large portion of the French popu¬ 
lation, devoted to the ancient monai*chy, attsicked Fi^ance by sea, and made a 
simultaiuKHis descent on the northern and southern coasts. The Spanish and 
Portuguese troops crossed the Pyrenees; the Italian princes invaded the Alpine 
boundary; Austria, Prussia, Holland, and the German Empire threatened the 
Rhenish frontier, whilst Sweden and Russia stood frowning in the back¬ 
ground. The whole of Christian Europe took up arms against Fiunce, and 
enormous armies hoveied, like vultures, around their prey. 

Mainz wiis, during the first six mouths of this year, besieged by the main 
body of the Prussian amy under the command of Ferdinand, duke of Bruns¬ 
wick. The Austrians, w hen on their way past Mainz to Valendenn^ with a 
quantity of heavy artillery destined for the reduction of the latter place 
(which they afterwards compelled to do homage to the emperor), refusing the 
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r^wsb of the king <xt Prtieaia for ita use enpamtit for iho rodoct^ of 
greatty disptoaaod that moiiaroh, who clearly perceived the ooiiimoa inteutioa 
of England and Austria to conquer the north of France to the excln^m of 
Prussia, and consequently reveug^ himself by privately partitioning Poland 
with Bussia, and refusing his assistance to General Wurmser in the Vosges 
country. The dissensions between the allies again I'endered their successes 
noil. The Prussians, after the capture of Mainz (1793), advanced and beat 
the fresh masses led against them by Moreau at Pirmasens; but Frederick 
William, disgusted with Austria and secretly far from disinclined to peace 
with France, quitted the army (which he mainiainod in the field, merely from 
motives of honour, but allowed to remain in a state of inactivity) iu order to 
visit his newly acquired territory iu Poland. 

The duke of Brunswick, who had received no orders to retreat, was com¬ 
pelled, bon ffri mol gri, to hazard another engagement with the French, who 
ru^ed to the attack. He was once moi'e victorious, at Kaiserslautern, over 
Hoche, whose untrained masses were unable to witlistaud the superior disci* 
pline of the Prussian trooj>s. Wurmser took advantage of the moment when 
success seemed to restore the good humour of tiie allies to coalesce with the 
Prussians, dragging the unwilling Bavarians in his train. This junction, 
however, had merely the effect of disclosing the jealousy rankling on every 
side. The greatest military blunders were committe<l, and each blamed the 
other, Landau ought to and might have been rescued from the French, but 
this sU^p was procrastinated until the convention had chaiged generals Hoche 
and Pichegru, Landau or death/^ These two generals brought a fresh and 
numerous army into the field, and, in the very first engagements, at Worth 
and Frdschweiler, the Bavarians ran away and the Austrians and Prussians 
were signally defeated. The retreat of Wurmser, iu high displeasure, across 
the Rhine afforded a welcome pretext to the duke of Brunswick to follow his 
example iuid even to resign the command of the army to MoUendorf, In this 
shameful manner was the left bank of the Rhine lost to Germany. 

The disasters suffered by the Austrians seem at that time to have flattered 
the ambition of the Prussians, for Mdllendorf suddenly recrossed the Rhine and 
gained an advantage at Kaiserslautern, but was, in July, 1794, again repulsed 
at Trippstadt, notwithstanding which ho onco more crossed the Rhine in Sep¬ 
tember, and a battle wiis won by the prince von Mohoulohe-Iugelfiugen at 
Fischbach, but, on the coalition of Jourdan with Hoclie, who had until then 
singly opposed him, Mollondorf again, and for the last time, retreate<l across 
the Rhine, The whole of the left bank of the Rhine, Luxemburg and Mainz 
alone excepted, was now in the hands of the French. Resius, the Hessian 
general, abandoned the Rheinfels with the whole garrison, without striking 
a blow in its defence. He was, in reward, condemned to perpetual imprison¬ 
ment. Jourdan converted the fortress into a ruined heap. All the fortifi¬ 
cations on the Rhine were yielded for the sake of saving Mannheim frojn 
bombardment. 


THE THIBH PARTITION OP POLAi^D (1795 A.D.) 

Frederick William’s advisers, who imagined the violation of every prin¬ 
ciple of justice and truth to be an indubitable pioof of instinctive and consum¬ 
mate prudence, unwittingly played a high and hazardous game. Their diplo¬ 
matic absurdity, which weighed the fate of nations against a dinner, found a 
confusion of all the solid principles on which states rest as stimulating as the 
piquant ragouts of the great tide* Lucchesini, with his almost intolerable aim 
of sapience, as artfully veiled his incapacity in the cabinet as Ferdinand of 
JB^nu^iek did Ms in the field, md to may be ascribed the measures which 

a. w.—XV. T 
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but momentarily and seemingly aggrandised Prussia and prepared her deeper 
fidl. Each petiy advantage gained by Pmssia but served to raise against her 
some imverful foe, and flm^y, when placed by her policy at enmity with 
every sovereign of Europe, she was induced to trust to the shallow frienddiip 
of the French Bepublic. 

The Poles, ts^eu unawares by the second partition of their country, speed¬ 
ily recovered from their surprise and coUccUmI aU their strength for an ener¬ 
getic opposition. Koscinszko, who had, together with La Fayette, fought in 
Korth America in the cause of liberty, armed his countrymen with scythes, 
put every Eusdan who fell into his hands to death, and attempted the restora¬ 
tion of ancient Poland. How easily might not Pmssia, backed by the enthu¬ 
siasm of the patriotic Poles, have repelled the Bussian colossus, already threat¬ 
ening Europe 1 But the Berlin diplomatists had yet to learn the homely tnith 
that “ honesty is the best policy. ” They aided in the aggrandisement of Bussia, 
and drew down a nation’s curse upon their heads for the sake of an addition 
to the territory of Prussia, the maintenance of which cost more than its 
revenue. 

The king led his troops in person into Poland, and in June, 1794, defeated 
Koscinszko’s scythemen at Szczekociny, but met with such strenuous opposi¬ 
tion in his attack uimn Warsaw as to be compelled to retire in September. 
On the retreat of the Prussian troops, the Bussians, who had purposely 
awaited their departure in order to secure the triumph for themselve.s, invaded 
the country in great force under their bold general, Suvarov, who defeated 
Koscinszko, took him prisoner, and besieged Warsaw, which ho carried by 
storm. On this occasion, termed by Eeichard “a peaceful and merciful entry 
of the clement victor,” eighteen thousand of the inhabitants of every age and 
sex were cruelly put to the sword. The result of this success was the third 
partition or utter annihilation of Poland. Bussia took possession of the 
whole of Lithuania and Volhynia, as far as the Biemen and the Bug; Prussia, 
of the whole countiy. west of the Biemen, including Warsjtw; Austria, of the 
whole country south of the Bug (1795). An army of German officials, who 
earned for themselves not the best of reputations, settled in the Prussian 
division. They were ignorant of the language of the country, and enriched 
themselves by tyranny and oppression. Von Treibenfeld, the counsellor to 
the forest-board, one of Bischofswerder’s friends, bestowed a number of con¬ 
fiscated lauds upon his adherents. << 


NEGOTIATIONS LEADING UP TO THE TREATY OF BALE 

Both at Berlin and Vienna there bad long been a desire to get rid of the 
burden of the French war. The Austrian Thugut refused to listen to any of 
Pitt’s offers, Haugwitz and Lucchesiui w'ere out of humour with the British 
cabinet, and Molleudorf suggested negotiations with the French Bepublic; at 
first, indeed, Frederick William II would not hear of negotiations with the 
regicides, and rejected the idea of concluding a separate peace without refer¬ 
ence to his allies as disloyal: but as early as July, 1794, Molleudorf, who 
commanded the Prussian army on the Bhine, had b^un to treat for peace 
with Barth61emy, the French envoy in Switzerland.* 

France had another agent in Switzerland, the Alsatian Bacher, who had 
been bom in the year 1748 at Tbaun, had spmt his youth in Berlin, and been 
through his training as an officer. Hence ori^uated bis enthusiasm for Fred¬ 
erick the Great, and his acquaintance with Prince Henry and many other emi¬ 
nent men who were destined later to be of such use to him. From 1777 until 
the arrival of Barth41emy, he had been an envoy in Switzerland, and in 1793 had 
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been ^iven the post of first secretary and interpreter of the republic In BAle, 
with instructions to guard the neutrality of Switzerland^ to watch the move- 
menteof hostile armies, to supply the French generals with news, and to main¬ 
tain an active correspondence with the secret agents who served the republic 
in Germany. Through this Baoher the committee of public safety received 
the most unvarnished disclosures concerning the internal proceedings of the 
coalition, and the constant friction of its Polish with its Prencli policy; also 
concerning the conflict between the peaceable attitude of the Pnissian minis¬ 
ters in general and the warlike attitude of King Fred¬ 
erick William; and concerning the impossibility^ which : 

was growing clearer and clearer, of Frederick William 
av oiding the conclusion of a peace which would deliver > 

him from unbearable pressure on two sides. i 'i 

It was to this Bacher that Mollendorf, who had 
been field-marshal for seven years, dared, 
with unexampled presumption, to make 
l>ehind the back of his king proposals for ^ 
peace. This will show, in aji example of n 

astounding significance, what a Prussian ^ 
general at that time dared to consider i)er- ^ V 
missible when relying on the undisguised 

opposition of the army to the war. It is ■'' \ ' 

known by what construction of the Treaty 

of the Hague Mollendorf succeeded in es- 

tablishing the exemption of the Prussian 

army from those services as LandsJcnechte «, 

to the English, for which the English be- —^ 

lieved they had purchased them. Heal- 

lowed the secret engagement with France 

to follow upon tlie breach with England 

herein involved, and consciously involved. 

At his order a wine merchant from Krenz* 

nach, one Schmerz by name, visited Bar- ' J Jl 

th^lemy at the end of July, 1794, in Ba- _ I 

den, and Bacher at the end of August 

in Mle, to let BartMlemy know by 

letU^r, and Bacher by word of mouth, 

that ^^the Prussians” were ready to 

enter upon peace negotiations with 

France as soon as they could reckon Wooden Tower, Hainz 

on France’s complaisance. Ochs, the 

burgomaster of B&le, had taken part in the conference, and from that time he 
assumed the rdle of a go-between. As early as the 16th of September, 1794, 
Bacher was able to coiiv€>y to Paris the news that ‘^Field-Marshal Mollendorf 
has just sent me his confidential agent, who informs me that in a council of 
war the Austrians determined to throw themselves into Treves on the I« 


The Wooden Tower, Mainz 


Vend6miaire (September 22nd) in order to reconquer this place by a vig- 
orouB onslaught. The Prussian generals were invited to co-operate in this 
undertaking. They were not able entirely to refuse the invitation; but their 
envoy was instruct^ to request me to inform General Michaud, commander- 
in-chief of the Bhine army, that tlie rdle of the Prussians would be confined 
to observation only. According to the view of the Prussians the attack on 
Treves would be a complete failure, while the French are strong enough to 
occupy the most important posts which they have to defend. So far as the 
Prussians are concerned they would not stir: this could be reckoned upon; 
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bnt theybope that they will not be forced to take op arms—the Praesistie 
will only fight in order to defend themselTes if they are attacked.” The 
brilliant part t^en by the Prossian corps of Prince Hohenlohe on the 20th 
of September in the viotorions little of Eidsen^aratem was entirely opposed 
to the programme of Mollendorf. 

The dissension hitherto reigning between the king and his whole entourage 
ceased in October. England and Anstria vied with each other in justifying 
the predictions of the peace party at court. On behalf of England Lord 
Malmesbury declared, on the 11th of October, that the snl)sidie.s due would 
not be paid; on behalf of Austria Prince Reuss declared that the auxiliary 
corps of twenty thousand men, demanded by the king for the war in Poland, 
would not be formed. It was impossible to oppose w ith any self-delusion the 
language of facts like these. On the 16th of Oc-tober Frederick William gave 
orders to Field-Maishal Mollendorf to lejwl the army biiok to Prussia, espe¬ 
cially the twenty thousand men who, in virtue of the tieaty of alliance in 
February, 1792, were stationed on the Rhine. At the same time the English 
were Informed of the subsidy treaty; and with the departure of Mollendorf to 
the right bank of the Rhine was completed the w’ithdrawal of Prussia from the 
war./ 


The Empire and the Peace Negotktlmis 

Henceforward Prussia consideitMi her task to bo the pre.servation of her 
own individuality and her union with the estates of the empire, many of which 
had alreaiiy turned their thoughts to peace with Fninw^ In the electoral col¬ 
lege Charles Theodore of the Palatiujite and Bavaria was especially in favour 
of peace, and the elector of Mainz, Frederick ('harles Josi^ph von Erthal, in 
eollusion with Mollendorf, wjis also working for it.® 

The smooth-tongued Karl voji Dalberg, coadjutor of Mainz, whohml al¬ 
ways hitherto given expression to his faithful ndlierence to the snpreme head 
of Ihe empire in the most touching words—ho lK*ing prince primate of the 
German Empire, a French duke, creatui'e and tool of the French emperor— 
was one of the first to urge the elector of ftlainz, the ex-affldo arch-chancellor 
of the empire, to deal the most decisive of blows to German patriotism. The 
Prussian ministers, Ilardcnljcrg, Schulcnbnrg, Albini, the chancellor of Mainz, 
and Mollendorf, supported him. The scmile and chanuitcrkvss elector of Mainz 
8accuml)ed to the influence of these five mcn.ff 

In spit*!, therefore, of Gie opposition of Austria and of Hanover, the diet 
of Batisboii agreed to the oi>ening of peace negotiations, and the imperial de¬ 
cree to that effect was passed with unwonted promptitude on tlie 22nd of De¬ 
cember. Already in Januarj', 1794, IfesstvCassel had made offers of peace to 
Prance, and IIcsse-Darmstadt, Zweibrueken, I.einingen, and Treves hoped to 
obtain peace with Pi-anoe through I’russia. The conquest of Holland by 
Pichegm had opened to the French a door through which they might invade 
lower Germany, and strengthened the desire for peace in Berlin.® 


The Attitude of Prumia 

On the 4th of December, 1794, Merlin (of Douai) made a speech in the 
eonventioD, in which he said of Prussia that it was undoubtedly the only one 
of all the states that in its own interest must hail with delight the ereetion of 
a great republic on the ruins of a monarchy, which through “the idtameful 
treaty” of 1766 had exercised such a powerful check on the perfidious bouse 
of Austria; doubtleSB Prussia would soon see that in order to oonnteraot the 
Toradous ambition of Bussia it could find a sound balance only “in a 
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peaoe with Franoet and iu a dose alUaace with the ntMrthm) powera wMeh 
are her ueighbOYiis.” Oouoerning the attitude to be adopted towsur^a the 
states which were indiued towards peace, he said: “While the French nation 
with triumphant and withal generous baud draws the boundaries within which 
it is her pleasure to be oondued, she will reject no offers that are compatible 
with her interests and her dignity, with her tranquillity and with her security. 
Such is her policy, which rejoices in its nakedness. She will tieat with her 
enemies, even as she has fought with them before the eyes of the world, which 
is witness of her just intentions as it has been made witness of her victories. 
To sum up all in a word: at the point where the French nation shall find war 
no longer necessary to avenge insults to her diguity, or to protect herself from 
fresh (Egressions dictated by cunning, there alone will she impose bounds on 
her victorious career, there alone will she enjoin peace.” 

The language of this declaration was inflated, but it was unequivocal, and 
consistent with the power which Prance undeniably possessed, llie invitation 
to Prussia was perfectly comprehensible. But so wiis the announcement that 
no sacrifice of possessions was to be expected from a power which no ono could 
restrain—to put it roundly, that, to secure peace there was no other way than 
to make a voluntary renunciation of claims to now victories and acquisi* 
tions. 

And so if Prussia determined to make peace with this power, the main and 
essential question was simply—What was to be done if, instead of relinquishing 
the German territory on the left of the llhiue, which was now occupied by her 
troops, Prance decided to cling to it! But it was on this very question that 
the Prussian ministry was silent when on the 8fh of December it drew up in¬ 
structions with which Major-Geueral Count G51tz, the former ambassador in 
Paris, was to proceed to the opening of peace negotiations. Only when these 
were settled did the cabinet minister Von Alvensleben introduce this question 
for debate (on the 9th of December), when ho proposed to embrace two con¬ 
ditions as an offset to the unavoidable consent to this unavoidable demand of 
France: (1) a guarantee of the Polish territory in occupation, and (2) indem¬ 
nity for the Prussian territory on the left side of the Bhine by removal of the 
spiritual bishoprics. The reply of tho minister Count Finckonstein to this 
was, “Such a course would be certain to infuriate tho king, possibly to such 
an extent that he would refuse to hear any more of tho embassy of Count 
Goltz.” And this objection had its effect, as it was bound to have. The 
whole document of the 8th of December was apparently intended less for 
Count Goltz than for the king himself, whose approbation of the whole thing, 
inasmuch as it conflicted immeasurably with his personal inclination, could 
be won only if at least at the beginning ho rested in the belief that he could 
have peace not only without sacrifice but even with a great increase of honour 
and reputation. 

Before Goltz arrived at B&le, news had been received by the ministry 
through Harnier, secretary at the embassy, that the committee of public 
safety wished to have an immediate explanation of the king’s intentions, and 
had determined that these should reach Paris thro^h Harnier himself. The 
18th of December, the day of liis arrival in Berlin, had not passed when he 
was already provided with instructions for Paris; he reached Paris on the 6th 
of Janotuy, 1798, and at tho very first conferences in the committee their 
majority confronted him with an unwavering demand; this was for the whole 
territory left of the Khiue tc^ether with Mainz. 

Any excitement, however, that might have been raised in Berlin by this 
demand would have been suppressed by the overwhelming news of the con- 
quest of Holland by General Kchegru. The reaction was at once illustrated. 

Cto the 30th of January, the ambassador Boissy d’Anglas informed the as- 
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aembly of tbe peaceable intentions of the oonunittee of public safety, and gave 
still d^rper expression to tbe progranune developed by Merlin on tbe 4th of 
December, in these words: “Our previous dangers, the necessity for making 
it impossible for them to recur, the duty which we feel to compensate our fel¬ 
low citizens for their sacrifice, our honest wish to make tbe peace solid and 
permanent—all this comi)el8 us to extend our frontiers, to compose them of 
great rivers, mountains, and the ocean, in order thus to protect ourselves from 
ttie beginning and for a long succession of centuries against every aggression 
and every attack. 

Language of this kind could surprise nobody; as a matter of fact it contained 
nothing new, and the increased sharpness of emphasis with which what bad long 
been known was here reiterated was easily explained in view of tbe triumph in 
Holland. Nevertheless the Prussian ministers were quite clear as to the sac¬ 
rifice which must be made if they were not prepared to abandon peace, which 
Prussia was simply neither in a position to do without nor to impose. Only 
in their attitude towards the king was any cliange to be observed in them, in¬ 
asmuch as the catastrophe in Holland justified them in exhibiting a frankness 
which had not been timely on t he 8th of December. Determined at bottom to 
sacrifice the Rhine territory, they now sought only the most gentle means of 
winning the king to their side, and of saving as much of the honour of the 
state as yet remained to l»e saved. Before the end of January two points 
were agreed upon at Potsdiun; first of all, the negotiations were not to be 
broken off on account of the Rhine territorj’; and secondly, there was to be no 
surrender before the general peace, and even then only at the price of indem¬ 
nity. 


THR TREATY OF bAlE (1705 A.D.) 

Bdle was selected as the place for the negotiations; here Goltz came on the 
28th of December and Barth^lemy on the 12th of January. The negotiations 
were first officially opened on the 22nd of January; they suffered unexpected 
interruption owing to the illness of Count Goltz, who died on the 6th of Feb¬ 
ruary : his place was taken by Ilarnier, who carried on the conference. Ou 
the 16th of February a despatch from the king was banded to Harnier, in 
which be w'as requested to demand of Barth^lemy a proposal for a draft 
treaty, which he was to follow up at once with a counter draft in case the 
earlier one should lie unacceptable. He did not conceal his astonishment over 
the contradiction which was involved by the committee of public safety’s giv¬ 
ing him assurances for the authority of the king under the solemn assertion of 
its good will, assurances which it could not fulfil without losing its own au¬ 
thority ; but this is what would happen if, by assigning a portion of his prov¬ 
inces, he were to afford the precedent for mutilating tbe territory of the 
empire. The Prussian territory on the left bank of the Rhine could have no 
value for France miless Prance extended its frontiers altogether to the Rhine. 
But as this general question could be decided only at the general peace, so the 
decision concerning the special question of the Prussian territory must remain 
also undeeided for the piesent. To this wish, which was emphasised very 
loudly on the side of the Prussians, the committee of public safety acceded, 
attempting to solve the difficulty in a draft treaty received by Barth^lemy ou 
the 11th of March, and constructed as follows: “Article 6. The French re¬ 
public will continue to occupy Uie territories of Mors, Cleves, and Gelderland 
on the left bank of the Rhine, and these territories will ultimately ^re the 
lot of the other states of the empire on the left bank of the Rhine, at the con¬ 
clusion of a general peace between the French Republic and the rest of Ger¬ 
many.” In order to comply with the wish of the king that a medial for 
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p«ace should be duly honoured, it was farther added in a ninth article: **The 
French Bepublic will accept the good services of the king of Prussia in favour 
of the princes and estates of the empire which should desire to enter imme¬ 
diately into n^otiation with her.” 

The tearti and contents of these two articles now fomed the mabi subject of 
the decisive negotiations with which Freiherr Karl Augost von Hardenberg 
was occupied from the 28th of February, but which in consequence of the late¬ 
ness of his arrival in B&le were not commenced before the 19th of March. 
The delay to the conclusion of negotiations now incurred, in spite of the fact 
that Hardenberg was instructed by the min¬ 
istry to yield to the committee of public 
safety in all important points, was due to 
the fact that Hardenberg thought that by 
an ingenious dilatoriness on the one side and 
by firm conduct on the other he could give 
to the whole business a more favourable turn 
for Prussia. This method, certainly an ar¬ 
bitrary one, secured him some advantages, 
it is true, in points of inferior import.; but 
in the main his whole experience confirmed 
for him the observation that Prussia was 
just the element that could not risk a breach, 
because she stood between two fires, and no 
diplomatic skill could withdraw her from 
the necessity for extinguishing one of them 
with alt spc^. 

In the original draft tresity which was 
signed by both plenipotentiaries on the 6th 
of April, 1796, the main contention on the 
subject of the Ehine lauds w’sis solved by 
giving another construction to the clause 
mentioned above as the Article 6 of the 
public treaty, and adding to it an important ^ 

sub-clause in a secret article contiguous with ' 

it. 

In the first part of the sentence the words 
'‘the French Republic will,” were replaced - _ 

by “the troops of tlie French Reimblic will " 

hold in occupation,” and this change dc- hicidki.bzro Ca8ti.b Court 
noted that the occupation which before had 

been purely military should still continue to maintain its military chai-acter 
until the imperial peace was settled. In place of the second part of the sentence, 
another sentence was introduced which ran: “Every final decision regarding 
these provinces is postponed to the general determination of peace between 
France and the German Empire.” Furthermore, in the second of six secret 
contiguous articles, came the following provision: “If at the general determi¬ 
nation of peace with the empire France keeps the left bank of the Rhine, the 
king will agree with the republic over the indemnity which he sliall receive, 
and will accept the guarantee which the republic shall offer to him for the 
indemnity.” 

Such were the provisions of the treaty with regard to the left bank of the 
Rhine; a public and a secret article dealt with the position of the king of 
Prussia in regard to the imperial states, which were everywhere solicitous for 
peace. This article (the 10th), after expressing readiness to accept the good 
services of the king in the above-mentioned form, went on to promise “a three 
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months’ armistice to thosestotes on. the rif^t of the Bhine, for whidi the long 
of PrOssia shonid use his interest.” And the third of the contiguous secret 
articles expressed “the neutrality of north Germany under the guarantee cf 
the king of Prussia, and under the provision that the states lying within th« 
line of demarcation should withdraw their contingents, and should in no way 
incur the obligation of providing troops against France.” Both states prom¬ 
ised to maintain sufficient forces to protect this neutrality. 

One question only remained oi)en, of which the committee of public safety 
was reminded as soon as it received the draft treaty—What would happen if 
the king of England in bis position as elector of Hanover refused to enter the 
agreement for neutrality arranged for north Germany! To this question 
Ilardenberg subsequently replied by a note of the 161h of April, in which he 
declared that in this case “the king of Prussia would make it his duty to take 
the electorate into his safe keeping {prendre en dip6t) in order to effect execu¬ 
tion of the afore mentioned conditions.” Alrefuly on the 14th of April the 
convention Jiad received the public treaty with loud enthusiasm for the repub¬ 
lic, on the 16th the c,ommittee accepted the secret articles; no less was the 
satisfaction on the Prussian side. Ilardenberg in bis despatch to the king 
particularly described the peace jus “safe, honourable, and advantageous.” 

The pejice with Prussia hiul l)eon preceded on the 9th of February by that 
with Tuscany; and in this same Bdle there followed, on the 17th of May, a 
treaty concerning the neutrality of one portion of the German Empire under 
the guarantee of Prussia, and on the 22nd of July, a peace treaty with Spain. 
The committee of public safety and the convention thus met the general wishes 
of the French nation with this peace policy, but this was the only ground ou 
which they had the country with them.J' 


THE AEECKf.VNOK OP PEANCE. 

During the conferences of i>oaco with Prussia, and even afterwards, in the 
summer of ITS.'!, as Austria and the Germanic empire appeared equally desir¬ 
ous for a pociiication, Imth jiarties agreed to a ce.ssation of arms, and the two 
armies retained their position in front of each other on the opposite banks of 
the Bliine, separated only by the waters of that noble river. This short repose 
w'as of great benefit to France, for the general scarcity of provisions which pre¬ 
vailed throughout this year—producing almost a state of famine—would other¬ 
wise have completely prevented the army from accomplishing any extraor¬ 
dinary' operations. But as the harvest was now safely gathered in, Jonrdan, 
ou the night of the 6th of September, crossed the Khine between Dnisbuig and 
Dilsseldorf, which latter town he forthwith invested, and pursuing his im¬ 
petuous coni-so of victory, drove the Austrians from the banks of the rivers 
Wuppor—the commencement of the Prussian lino of demarcation—the Sieg 
and the Labu over the Main. Field-Marshal Clerfayt, however, had reas¬ 
sembled his troops behind the latter river, and he now attacked the French at 
Hdchst, near Frankfort, completely routed them, and sent them back over the 
Bhine wifh the same expedition that they had used in advancing across it; 
thus Maiuz was deliveied from its state of siege, and Mannheim retaken. The 
summer armistice had reduced the strength and spirit of the republiean armies, 
and their zeal had become considerably diminished. A war condndred on the 
opposite bank of the Bhine was no longer regarded as a war in Hie cause of 
liberty, and many volunteers of the higher classes had now returned to their 
homes. 

"When, in 1796, the new order of things had become gradually consolidated 
in France, Hie directory resolved to force Anstria and theGermmiio Entire to 
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coBCtode a ta[Wty of p^ce by one general overwhelming invasion. It was de¬ 
termined that tlm armies should^ in the ensuing spring, cross to the side 
of the Rhine and the Alps, and penetrate from every point into the heart ot 
Germany. Moreau was to march through Swabia, Jourdan thiough JPwtn- 
conia, and a third army was to overrun Italy. In the latter country, the Aus¬ 
trian troops were commanded by the old general, Beaulieu; in the upper 
Rhine, the old veteran, Wiirmser, held the chief command; and in the lower 
Rhine, the generabin-ohief was the archduke Charles of Austria; to the two 
latter armies were united the troops of the imperial states. The w^ar com- 
menced in Italy. But there the old and experienced geneial found himself 
confronted with a young, daring leader, filled with the most gigantic projects, 
who now on this occasion first came forth to develop his marvellous powers 
and indomitable perseverance before the eyes of astonished Europe. <5 

The principal object of the policy of Bonaparte and of the Fiench Diiec- 
tory, at that period, was, by rousing the ancient feedings of enmity between 
Austria and Priiasia, to eternalise the disunion l)etween those two monarchies. 
Bonaparte, after efiectuating the peace by inesins of terror, loaded Austria with 
flattery. He flattered her religious feelings by fhe moderation of his conduct 
ill Italy towards the pope, notwithstanding the disapprobation manifested by 
the genuine French n^publicans; and her interests, by the offer of Venice in 
compensiition for the loss of the Netherlands, and, making a slight side move¬ 
ment against that once powerful and still wealthy republic, i*edu(HHi it at the 
first blow, nay, by mere threats, to submission; so deeply was the ancient 
aristocracy here also fallen. The cession of Venice to the emperor was dis¬ 
pleasing to the French republicans. They were, however, pacified by the 
delivery of La Fayette, who had l)cen still detained a prisoner in Austria after 
the Treaty of B&le. Napoleon said in vindication of his policy, I have merely 
lent Venice to the emperor; he will not keep her long.^^ He moreover grati¬ 
fied Austria by the extension of her western frontier, so long the object of her 
ambition, by the possession of the archbishopric of Salzburg and of a part of 
Bavaria with tlie town of Wasserburg, 

The sole object of these concessions w'as x>rovisionally to dispose Austria in 
favour of France, and to render Prussia’s ancient jealousy of Austria implac¬ 
able. Hence the secret articles of peace by which Fniiice and Austria bound 
themselves not to grant any compensation to Prussia. Prussia was on her 
X>art, liowever, resolved not to be the loser, and in the summer of 1797 took 
forcible x>ossession of tlio imperial fi^ee town of Nureml>erg, notwithstanding 
her declaration made just three years previously through Count Sodeii to the 
Fmnconiari circle, that the king had never harboured the design of seeking a 
comx)en8ation at the expense of the emx)ire, whose constitution had ever b^n 
sacr^ in his eyes!—and to the enipii'c, that he deemed it beneath his dignity 
to refute the reimrts concerning ll^uasia’s schemes of aggrandisement, oppres¬ 
sion, and secularisation. Prussia also extended her x>o88ession8 in Franconia 
and Westphalia, and Hesse-Cassel imitated her example by the seizure of a 
port of Schaumburg-Lippe. The diet energetically remonstrated, but in vain. 
Pamphlets simke of the Prussian reunion-chambers opened by Hardenberg in 
Franconia. An attempt was, however, made to console the circle of Fran¬ 
conia by depicting the far worse sufferings of that of Swabia under the im 
perial contributions. The petty estates of the empire stumbled, under these 
circumstances, upon the unfortunate idea that the intercession of the Russian 
court should he requested for the maintenance of the integrity of the German 
!l^p1re and for that of her constitution—^the intercession of the Bossian court, 
which had so lately annihilated Poland! 

Shortly after this (1797) Frederick William II, who had, on his accession 
to the throne, found £14,600,000 in the treasury, expired, leaving £6,600,000 
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of debts. His son, Frederick William HI, abolished the onpopnlar monopoly 
iit tobacco, but retained his father^s ministers and oontinned the alliance, so 
pregnant with mischief, with France. This monarch, well-meaning and destined 
to toe severest trials, educated by a peevish valetndinarian and ignorant of 
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affairs, was liist taught by bitter experience the utter incapacity of the men at 
that time at the head of the government, and after, as will be seen, completely 
reforming the court, the government, and the army, surrounded himself with 
meu who gloriously delivered Prussia and Germany from all the miseries and 
avenged all the disgrace which it is the historian’s sad office to record. 

Austriii, as Prussia had already done by the Treaty of Bdlc, also sacrificed, 
by the Peace of Campo-Formio, the whole of the left bank of the Bhine and 
abandoned it to Prance, the loss thereby suffered by the estates of the empiie 
being indemnified by toe secularisation of the ecclesiastical property in the 
interior of Germany and by the prospect of the seizure of the imperial free 
towns. Mainz was ceded without a blow to France. Holland was forgotten. 
The Englito, under pretext of opposing France, destroyed (1797) the last 
Dutch fleet, in the Texel, though not without a heroic and determined resi^- 
anoe on the part of the admirals De Winter and Beintjes, botb of whom were 
severely wounded, the latter dying in captivity in England. Holland was 
formed into a Batavian, Genoa into a Ligiirian, Milan with the Veltlin (from 
which the Orisons was severed) into a tosalpine Bepublio. Intrigues were, 
moreover, set on foot for the formation of a Boman and Neapolitan Itepublic 
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in Italy and of a Bheuish and Swabian ono in Qennauy, all of which were to 
be subordinate to the mother republic in France. The proclamation of a still¬ 
born Cisrhenish Republic (it not having as yet been constituted when it was 
swallowed up in the great French Republic), in the masterless Lower Rhenish 
provinoes in the territory of Treves, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Cologne, under the 
influence of the French Jacobins and soldiery, was, however, all that could at 
first be openly done. 

At R^tadt, near Baden, where the compensation mentioned in the Treaty 
of Qunpo-Pormio was to be taken into consideration, the terrified e&tates of 
the empire assembled for the purpose of suing the French ambassadors for the 
lenity they had not met with at the hands of Austria and Prussia. The events 
that took place at Eastadt are of a description little calculated to flatter the 
patriotic feelings of the Grcrmau historian. The soul of the congress was 
Charles Maurice Talleyrand-P^rigoi'd, at one time a bishop, at the pi’osent 
period minister of the Fi'cnch Republic. His colloquy with the German am¬ 
bassadors resembled that of the fox with the geese, and he attuned their dis¬ 
cords with truly diabolical art. Whilst holding Austria and Prussia apart, 
instigating them one against the other, flattering both with the friendship of 
the republic and with tlie prospect of a rich booty by the secularisation of the 
ecclesiast/ical lands, he encouraged some of the petty states with the hope of 
aggrandisement by an alliance with France, and, witli cruel contempt, allowed 
others a while to gasp for life before consigning them to destruction. 

The petty princes, moreover, who had been deprived of their tcrritoiy on 
the other side of the Rhine, demanded lands on this side in compensation; all 
tlie petty princes on this side consequently trembled lest they should be culled 
upon to make compensjition, and each eiideavom*ed, by bribing the members 
of the congress, Talleyrand in particular, to render himself an exception. 
Tlie French minister was bribed not by gold alone; a considerable number of 
ladies gained great notoriety by their liaison with the insolent republican, 
from whom they received nothing, the object for which they sued being sold 
by him sometimes even two or three times. a satirical production of 

this period, relates numerous instances of crime and folly that ai'o perfectly 
incredible. The avarice manifested by the French throughout the whole of 
the negotiations was only surpassed by the brubility of their language and 
l)ehaviour. Robert, Bounier, and Jeiiu de Bry, the dregs of the French na¬ 
tion, treated the whole of the German Empire on this occasion cii canailley 
and, whilst picking the pockets of the Germans, were studiously coarse and 
brutal; still, the trifling opposition they encountered and the total want of 
spirit in the represeiitativeii of the great German Empire, whom it must, in 
fact, have struck them as ridiculous to see thus humbled at their feet, forms 
an ample excuse for tlieir demeanour. 

The weakness displayed by the empire and the increasing disunion between 
Austria and Prussia encoimiged the French to further insolencje. Not satis¬ 
fied with garrisoning every fortification on the left bank of the Rhine, they 
boldly att^ked, starved to submission, and razed to the ground, duiing pciace 
time, the once impregnable fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, on the right bank of 
the Rhine, opposite (^blentz. Not content with completely laying waste the 
Netherlands and Holland, they compelled the Hanse towns to grant them a 
loan of 18,000,000 livres. Lubeck refused, but Hamburg and Bremen, more 
nearly threatened and hopeless of aid from Prussia, were constrained to satisfy 
the demands of the French brigands. In the Netherlands, the German faction 
once more rose in open insurrection; in 1798, the young men, infuriated by 
the conscription and by their enrolment into French regiments, flew to arms, 
and torrente of blood were shed in the struggle, in which they were unaided 
by their German brethren, before they were again reduced to submission. 
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The English also landed at Ostend, but for the sole purpose of destroying the 
BlnUm of the canal at Brugge. 

The French divided the beautiful Bhenish provinces, yielded to them al¬ 
most without a blow by Germany, into four departments. Each individual 
was a citizen, free and equal. All ecclesiastical establishments were aban¬ 
doned to plunder, the churches alone excepted, they being still granted as 
placets of worahip to believers, notwithstanding the contempt and ridicule into 
which the clergy had fallen. The monasteries were closed. The peasantry, 
more particularly iu Treves, nevertheless still manifested great attachment to 
popery. Guilds and corporations were also abolished. The introduction of 
the ancient German oral law formerly in use throughout the empiie, the insti* 
tution of trial by jury, which, to the disgrace of Germany, the Bhenish 
princes, after the lapse of a thousand years, learned from their Gallic foe, weie 
great and signal benefits. 

Liberty, equality, and justice w^erc, at that i>eriod, iu all other respects, 
mere fictions. Tlie most arbitrary rule iu reality existed, and the new prov¬ 
inces were systematically drained by taxes of every description, as, for in¬ 
stance, register, stamp, patent, window, door, and land taxes: thei'e w^iis also 
a tax upon furniture and ui>onluxuries of every sort; a poll-tax, a percentage 
on the whole assessment, etc.; besides extortion, confiscation, and forced sale^ 
And woe to the new citizen of the great French Republic if he failed in pay¬ 
ing moie servile homage to its officers, from the prefect down to the lowest 
underling, than had over been exacted by the princes! Such was the liberty 
bestowed hj republican France! Thus were her promises fulfilled! The Ger¬ 
man illuminati w^cre fearfully undeceived, particularly on perceiving how 
completely their hopes of universally I'evolutionising Germany were frustrated 
by the Treaty of BMe. The French, wlio had proclaimed liberty to all the 
nations of the earth, now offered it for sale. The French character was in 
every respect the same as during the reign of Louis XIV. The only principle 
to which they remained ever faithful was that of robbery. Switzerland w^as 
now in her turn attacked, and vengeance thus overtook every province that 
had severed itself from the empire, and every part of the once magnificent 
empire of Germany was miserably punished for its w ant of unity. 


NEW PHASES OF PRUSSIAN NEUTRALITY 

Let US now review the change produc/cd in the general position of the Prus¬ 
sian state by the French occupation of Hanover. Prussia had some years 
Irefore opposed the advance of the Fi'ench both in the Netherlands and on the 
Bhine by the principle of neutrality and demarcation; and by preventing 
further invasions, notwithsbinding her friendly relations with the French, had 
thus succeeded in gaining for hei'self a high reputation. Under the leadership 
of l^ussia a new system was formed, by means of which the north of Qennany 
was not only made secure, but also united internally moi’C than ever before. 
An anued powder, at the head of which stow! the duke of Brunswick, was 
formed out of the contingents of the north German states, and standing as it 
did in the midst of the contending amies, this power possessed no small weight 
and maintained the authority of the Prussian crown. At the same time the 
continual strife of the other powers had a favourable effect on north German 
commerce and on the prosperity of the Prussian people. This ssrstmn included 
Poland, the coasts of the Baltic Sea, and especially those of the North S^ and 
contributed to the formation of a certain unity betweesn foreign territories and 
the Prussian state. The temptation which had existed for a moment to take 
an active part in the conflicts of the second coalition was due to a desire to 
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Becat« tbe positioa already gained through the libemtiou of Holland iuid a 
oonseqaent affiliation with it; there was no thought, however, of interfering 
in the determination of the great European questions, and the danger of being 
entangled in hostilities, the issue of which could not be fores^n, acted as a 
lestraiut from even that very limited beginning. Prussia remained true to the 
system of peace and neutrality. This, however, was possible only so long as 
a certain equilibrium was maintained among the belligerent powers and the 
prospect of peace between them stiil remained. 

But things were bound to hike a different course after tho peace negotiations 
at Amiens had proved unsuccessful and the war between England and France 
assumed a position so prominent as to pnt every other question into the shade, 
and after the friendly relations that had for some time existed between Alex¬ 
ander and Bonaparte had also ct'ased. Tlien came the occupation of Hanover 
by the French, which was an act of hostility directed against England, but 
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from which Germany, and c8i)e<Mally Prussia, suffered most. Tliose old coali¬ 
tions directed a^minst Prance had lost their value iu consequence of the Treaty 
of Lun6ville, wdiieh had given promise of a universal peac^c; but at the same 
moment the French had, under aiiotluu’ pretext, taken the most violent meas¬ 
ure conceivable Jigaiust PriLSsia—the military occupation of a considerable ter¬ 
ritory in north Germany. At the same time the naval war between the two 
powers reacted on the foreign commerce of Prussia; the whole system adopted 
for the hiSt t<3U ye^rs was shaken in its foundations. 

For some time it seemed that it would hib possible to conclude with France 
an alliance, wdiicli would safeguard the interests of Prussia. Bonaparte him¬ 
self had been the first to create this impression by offering Prussia his allianee. 
This was certainly no hypocritical pretence on his He has himself stated 

his reasons for it: Elngland might XH>S8ibly again form a coalition with Aus¬ 
tria*, and he therefore wished to be allied with Prussia against Austria and 
England. But the question whether Prussia could cuter into such an alliance 
was one demanding the most serious consideration. The minister Ijoniterd 
was sent to Brussels, where Bonaparte was at that time, with the view of as¬ 
certaining from the sovereign himself, and not from one of his ministers, how 
fcur he was serious in consenting to peace and friendship; and it was no inten¬ 
tional deception on the part of Bonaparte, when he tried his best to convince 
Lombard of his peaceful and friendly intentions towards Prussia. In this he 
eaooeeded only too well. His intentions towards Prussia were dictated by the 
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general political conditions, and were part of a general plan for the conduct 
of the war against England, which had caused Bonaparte to disregard all pre« 
vious alliances. 

The idea of an allianoe with Prance had once more called forth the feeling 
of independence. The hope of a possible resistance of the empire had not 
been given up in Germany, however limited the chief of the empire might be. 
The opinion existed that f^eralism was not at all a bad constitution for inter¬ 
nal peace and development; both aristocracy and anarchy might be thus le- 
sisted and the free cities might become happy republics. Publications were 
issued and conferences held where these ideas were more precisely defined. 

It was precisely in the first consul that Hardenberg perceived the most 
dangerous opponent. While acc^epting the fedemlist system, Hardenberg had 
in view the possibility of giving to the German Empire a suitable constitution. 
Based upon a federative system, this constitution would leave every prince 
and every proprietor in possession of his property and outward splendour, 
while everything pertaining to the geueml defence and external relations 
would have to depend solely upon the initiative of the two chiefs of the fed¬ 
eration, who would be invested with the necessary authority and provided with 
the means for its execution in accordance with the laws and abns of the fed¬ 
eration. It was the greatest German question that had now come more to the 
surface: whether room should be made for the influence of France, who now, 
more than ever, had taken up the old idea of control over Germany, or 
whether it would still be possible to bring about the union of the states of the 
empire with the two chief German powers and thus ui)hold German indepen¬ 
dence. The question, however, was not considered in all its comprehensive¬ 
ness. 

Before anything else was done those negotiations betwe^en Prussia and 
France W'ere continued, whose aim it was to prevent the Franco-English war 
from spreading over German territory. With regard to north German afiiiiis 
an approximate understanding bad been reached. Hanover was to remain, 
iude^, in the possession of France, but the first consul declared that he would 
keep it only with a view to exacting compensation at the conclusion of i>eace. 
He promised to evacuate Cuxhaven and llitzebiittel, but no English vessel wjis 
to be allowed on the Wesor and the Elbe. Prussia’s insistence that France 
should not overstep tlio boundary fixed at Lun6ville wjis for the present of 
very little moment, as she had accepted the occupation of Hanover by the 
French, though with limited power. Bonaparte, on the other hand, demanded 
that Prussia should recognise the state of Italy as it appeared at this moment, 
after the new French seizures of territory. Prussia had recognised the changes 
made by Bonaparte in Cisalpinia, Tuscany, and Genoa, l)ecause Eussia had 
recognised them. The political position of King Frederick William III was 
conditioned ui)Oii an undersbinding between Russia and Fninco. After some 
time, however, since the ditTeiences between England and France which pre¬ 
ceded the broach of the Peace of Amiens, misunderstandings had also arisen 
between Russia and Fmnce. 

In accordance with his plan of attacking England wheiever he could, the 
first consul had taken possession of Hanover and of the Weser and the Elbe; 
it was also for the same reason that he extended his arbitmry rule over the 
Abruzzi Mountains and Calabria, for he thought tliat otherwise he would 
have to fear the influence of Enghind by way of Malta. But this occupation 
stood in direct opposition to the last agreements with Eussia, which took 
Naples under her protection. Eussia refused to allow the ftirtber existence of 
the ambiguity concerning Sardinia contained in the article of the agreement, 
since Bonaparte had refused the English any consideration on that island. 
Not only did Russia now demand the integrity of Naples, but also the recon- 
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stitution and independence of Sardinia. The chancellor Woronzoff declared, in 
contradiction even to an expression of the emperor, that the affairs of the 
republic of the Seven United Islands [the Ionian Iidands] were properly an 
affair of Bussia. Russian troops and ships were kept there. The first consul, 
on the other hand, laid claim to the dominion of the coasts of ITaples and 
Sicily. 

THE POETE 

An important element in the diplomacy of the times was formed by the 
relations to the Porte, which gradually began to side with Prance, although 
the latter had visited the Porte with such hostilities as might have caused her 
destruction. It is necessary for us to I'cfer briefly to these relations, since 
they entered, in spite of their remoteness, within the purview of Prussian 
politics to a considerable extent. The first consul had suce^ded in conclud¬ 
ing a separate timty with the Porte (June 25th, 1802), whilst the impression 
prevailed that the Turkish peace should form only a part of the general paci¬ 
fication. This caused ill-feeling in England and inci'eased the strain in her 
relations with France. In the treaty the two powers, Prance and Turkey, 
guaranteed each other their icspectivo possessions. The Porte consented, not 
because she was sure of France but because she distrusted the other powers 
more. 

The king of Prussia, who had iictcd the part of conciliator between Prance 
and the Porte to the satisfaction of both parties, was now invited by Bonaparte 
to guarantee on his part the integrity of the Porte. The Prussian court ’per¬ 
ceived in this a demonstration against those powers by whicli Turkey could be 
threatened: England, Austria, and especially Russia. The Prussian court 
therefore refused to accede to this guarantee. 

The home and foreign interests of the Ottoman Empire were now inter¬ 
twined. The English took the part of the mamelnkcs in Egypt, whom the 
Porte wished to destroy. The Russians maintained active commercial rela¬ 
tions with the Greeks of the Archi|>elago. Great sensation was caused when 
Sebastopol was declared a military port, and a military connec^tion was estab¬ 
lished between the Crimea and the Ionian Islands, where the Russian fleet con¬ 
tinually remained. Tlie French ambassador at Constantinople called the 
attention of the Prussian ambassador to the fact that the growing influence of 
Russia might easily lead to territorial extension of its power. It was supposed 
that Alexander [who had succeeded the emperor Paul in 1801 and had clear¬ 
ly stated that he would follow in the footsteps of Catherine II] also meant to 
follow her policy with regard to Turkey and the establishment of Russian 
empire in the Orient. The position taken up by Russia was pointed out 
to the Prussian ambassador as threatening the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire. 

When, therefore, Prussia was now invited to guarantee this integrity, it 
was not a question of mere formality; she was required to declare herself for 
France also in the decisive i^oints of general policy. As matters stood, it 
would in fact have meant a demonstration against Russia, an action which 
was beyond the intentions of the Prussian cabinet. Far from being drawn 
upon such a course, Haugwitz gave his attention only to the regulation of 
affairs in north Germany, which the presence of the h>ench in Hanover had 
brought to considerable tension. He wished, as he said, to prevent injury to 
the prosperity of Prussia and the security of her neighbours to result from this 
occupation. It was with the same intention that Lombard had asked in Brus¬ 
sels for the evacuation of Cuxhaven and for the re-establishment of free navi¬ 
gation at the mouths of the German rivers. The first consul had refused to 
grant this request: he demanded a clcmr alliance with Prussia for that pur- 
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po8e» as he wished to have a free hand on the ContiBent in his enterprises 
against England. Connt Hangwitz thongbt he could not accept this proposal 
without the participation of Bnssia. 

What he wanted was an alliance with Bnssia on the one side and with 
France on the otber^ Then he would be in a position to put a stop to all 
future usurpations of Bonajparte. Russia, however, refused, and accordingly 
nothing remained for Prussia but to initiate separate negotiations with France. 
She then proposed to limit her guarantee to the maintenance of peace in the 
German Empire, provided that the French troops weie withdrawn from Ger¬ 
many. The first consul would not henr of a guarantee limited to Germany, 
for that would only serve to guard Austiia in case slie attacked him. He 
discussed tliis i)oint with Lucchesini for two hours; he wanted Pioissia’s gen¬ 
eral guarantee, no matter whether this were cjilled alliance or not: France 
would be content to leave an army of only six thousand men in Hanover, the 
sole object of lier occupation being to be able, in the event of peace, to offer 
that country as a compensation. In liis conversation with Lucchesini he made 
some more intimations, in consequence of which Prussia proposed a conven¬ 
tion, XU which she would consent to a general giuirantee, while France must 
promise not to overstep the boundaries fixed at Lun^ville; should one of the 
two powers be attacked by a third they would assist each other. France 
would also have to limit her troops in Hanover to six thousand men and 
evacuate Cuxhaveu and the river mouths. 

Prussia thought she had made the hvst step towards an understanding by 
this proposition, and was the more sine of its acceptance lus the conditions had 
all b^u previously proposed by Bonaparte himself. The answer soon showed 
how completely mistaken this view wjis. The first consul now accepted noth¬ 
ing more than the evacuation of Ouxhaven. He renewed however the propo¬ 
sition of an alliance, by wdiich Austria would l>e immediately threatened. He 
next demanded the immediate execution of the tcrritoi ial guarantees, which 
had not yet been atiknowledged by Austria. Prussia replied that stipulations 
of this kind would involve heriu a war which she wiis trying to avoid, espe¬ 
cially since France herself had been silent a whole year in prestuicc of the 
attitude assumed by Austria. To procee<l against her, the participation of 
the othej* mediator was also necessary. The first consul w’^ould not yield a 
step. Ho demanded that the guanuitces should also include the military occu¬ 
pations which Imd been executed in Italy since the breach with England. 
With reganl to the north, the first consul stipulated that he should have in 
Hanover an army of twenty-five thousand men, which might be increased in 
case of necessity to fifty thousand. 

It is hardly probable that he counted upon the {acceptance of these condi- 
tdous, by which Prussia would have yielded to his plans in every possible re¬ 
spect, as concerned both soutliern Europe and the Orient. Moreover, Prussia 
alone would have to paiiicipate in the execution of the German territorijd 
changei^ and would be at the same time threatened by an increased army in 
Hanover. The origin of the differences between Fj^ce and Prussia must be 
sought in th^ demands, since all other causes had been overcome. It must 
not l>e supposed that the attitude adopted by Bonaparte was in compliance 
with the ideas of the French nation. The latter had supported the first con¬ 
sul with all its power and helped him to establish at the Channel such au army 
as had perhaps never before been seen. It is certainly a mistake to ascribe 
these exertions to the influence of the government, which thought only of de¬ 
fending a personfd cause. The enthusiasm was, on the contrary, natural and 
well grounded; the bishops, just re-established, encouraged it; the revolu¬ 
tionary and the clerical parties were united in this ^reat purpose. It was a 
rivalry of voluntary efforts md offers for the war against England. But when 
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it bad gone so far that Bonaparte saw round his banner half a million soldiers, 
among whom he had time to establish a military discipline according to his 
own ideas, he considered himself the master of Europi^ 


FREDEEICK WILLIAM IS PUZZLED 

Bonaparte had believed that he needed the assistance of oihei's; now he 
thought he could dispense with it. His negotiations were of a threatening 
nature and he brooked no contnidiction. It had been said that Prussia ought 
to have joined this superior power and shai'ed with it the domination of the 
world. But then she would have arrayed Jierself not only Jigainst England 
but also against Bussia and Austria. A daring adventurer could perhaps 
have entered upon such a scheme with the resolve to withdraw when a suitable 
occ^isioii arose; but a king, and especially such a king as Frederick William 
III, could not have acted thus. He )ia<l identified himself with the system of 
neutrality and peace, lie was far from aiming at a usurpation of power in 
Germany or from falling out with Austria, much less with linssia—to whoso 
emperor he felt hiinsidf attached by the bonds of personal friendship. Al¬ 
though little authentic inforinatioa has come down to us about his meeting 
with the Kusaian emperor at Memei in June, 1802, there is not the least doubt 
that a ];>ersonal relation of mutual eonfidence, which assumed the character of 
a friendship, was establislied between them—an unusual thing with indepen¬ 
dent rulers. 

At this moment everything deireiided upon the identity of Ibe relations of 
Eussia and Prussia towards France. The agreement arri\'ed at iKd weiui France 
and Pr ussia concerning Prussian compensation was at that tiure accepted by 
Alexiiiuler, Avho had liimself participated in the S 3 \stem adopted in Gmiuany. 
In Berlin tlie continued understanding of the three powers had Ixicn dreamed 
of. How <liflerent were the circumstances now! To the Prussian cabinet 
France made propositions which were directed against Eussia as w^ell as 
against Austria, and which at the sjime time were entirely ojrposed to the sys¬ 
tem of maintaining the balance of power adopted by the king. Yet Frederick 
William III did not feel himself strong enough to br'cak off the negotiations; 
he considered it necessary to assure hiruself beforehand of the consent at least 
of the Ruasiair emperor. 

Alexander had once said to tire king that lie miglit always count upon Jiim 
ill case of necessity. The king wrote now that he wunted his good advice, 
adding that it was his wisli that he should never have to ask nioi’e I ban that; 
lie foresaw however the ease) when he would have to do it, as the wonls clearly 
indicate. To drive (he French out of Hanover would now Ik) an iindeitaking 
that would lead to still greater misfortunes. However, should Boriapaile, 
deceivedin his hopesof tying the poUticsof Prussia to his own, try to revenge 
himself directly or indirectly on Prussia, how far could he, tlie king, count in 
such au emergency upon the assistance of Eussia and her allies? He would 
have no misgivings as to the destinies of Pi'iissia, if he kiie^v they weiv united 
with tliose of Russia; he could rely more upon the word of the emperor tlian 
upon solemn treaties. 

The emi>eror replied to this on the 16th of March. He made no conceal¬ 
ment in his letter of the fact that he did not approve of the policy which Prus¬ 
sia had hitherto adopted. He avoided, however, giving proper advice. It 
was a case in which each could take counsel only with Jiimself. He remarks, 
how^ever, that the honour and the true interests of Prussia were on tlio one 
side, on the other was the reproach, which she would have to make against 
herself, of having fuidhered the universal monarchy of a man who was not at 
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all worthy of it, and of having caused her own ruin—the ruin of the Prussian 
monarchy. Ho docs not promise unconditional assistance; but he says that 
should the king take uj) the cause of Europe and her independence, he would 
immediately place liimself on the side of Prussia, In such a noble struggle 
Russia could not leave Prussia alone. 


NEGOTIATIONS ABE BBOKEN OFF 

It was thereupon definitely decided in Berlin to break off the negotiations 
hitherto conducted with France, and to he satisfied with a general friendly 
relation. This was notified by way of a formal declaration to the French am¬ 
bassador, Laforest (April fird, 1804). Lucchesini was blamed for having ever 
accepted the Fionch iiropositions. The king emphasised his expectations, 
which his consistent attitude and the former declarations of Bonaparte en¬ 
titled him to ento*tain, that France would neither increase her troops in Han¬ 
over nor molest those princes who took no i)art in the present war. The king 
on his part pledged his word not to listen to propovsals nor to form any j^lans 
by whicli France could be troubled. 

Thus ended the negotiations about a Frauco-Prussian alliance. Bona¬ 
parte’s intentions became evident; for the purposes wliieh he had in view he 
wished the alliance to be {)eriuanent and free from any limitation. If Prussia 
refused the alliance, it w^as not only out of considenitiou for Russia but also 
for the sake of Austria and Gennany, and the interests of Prussia in particu¬ 
lar. The king (Unfiarod that if he acc(‘pted it he eouldimt justify it before his 
own subjects. On the 8ih of April this traiisiictioii with the French ambassa¬ 
dor, which amounted to a complete rupture of all negotiations hitherto enter¬ 
tained, wtis made known to Russia.^* 


THE THIBD COALITION, AND PBU88IAN NEUTBALITY 

On May 18th, 1804, Napoleon Bonaparte was elected emperor of the French, 
and thus, in the eleventh year of the republic, his imperial throne was creeled 
upon the ruins of the royal and legitimate dynasty; nevertheless, his ambition 
was not yet satisfied. Immediately afterwards, iie changed the Cisalpine Re¬ 
public into a kingdom, and ereated himself king of Italy; and as a proof of 
his moderation, as he saitl, he ai)poiuted his stepson, Eugene de Beauharnais, 
viceroy of Italy. Parma, Piacenza., and Guastalla were now altogether unitcid 
with France, as was the Ligurian Republic. All these changes were contrary 
to the treaty of jiciwe concluded at Luneville, and gave great ojQfence to Aus¬ 
tria, who found sympathy in the emperor Alexander of Russia, now so much 
<^xi^perated by the execution of the duke d’Enghien—shortly Ix^fore effected by 
the cruelty of Bonaparte—and feeling hims^df ejilled upon to aid in the protec¬ 
tion of Europe. Accordingly these tw'o powei^s now came forward and made 
known to Willitim l^tt, the prime minister, their wish—by him long desired 
—to renew their alliance with England against France. A coalition was im¬ 
mediately entered into by thest‘. three governments, to which Sweden was 
added; and, according to their plan of war, the French power was to be at¬ 
tacked at eveiy point—in Italy, Switzerland, Holland, and in France itself. 
Napoleon, however, overthrew this design, in his usual way, and by the 
celerity of his movements was enabled to anticipate the allies in all their oper¬ 
ations, and was already in advance of them when and where least expect^. 
Since 1803 he had stationed nearly the whole of his army along the northern 
coasts of France, in order to operate as a check upon England, where, indeed, 
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he coutemplated making a landing, however, the troops receive^.! 

marching ordei’s; suddejily abandoning their present quartern, they prmteeded 
by hasty marches to the Rhine, which they speedily crossed, and forced ttie 
princes of south Germany to form an alliance with France: whilst the Aiis- 
triau army, now under the command of Genenil Mack, remained completely 
inactive in its quarters near Ulm. 

General Mack, otherwise an efficient leader, wtis on this occasion entirely 
deserted by his good fortune, and evinced a total want of resolution and judg¬ 
ment; for, imagining the enemy w’^ould advance upon him direct from the side 
of Swabia, he quietly awaited his coming. On his right flank he had at com¬ 
mand the Franconian territories belonging to the king of Prussia, who took 
no share in the war; and he accordingly considered himstdf completely cov¬ 
ered in that quarter. Such a bulwark, however, fnrnisheil but a poor means 
of defence in front of an army led on by Napoleon. Bernadotte, Mannout, 
and the Bavarians, disregarding the neutrality of Ih ussia, very soon advanced 
direct through Franconia towards the Danube, and attacking the Austrian 
general in the rear cut him off from all communication with Austria, Snr- 
l)rised and stiipetied, he, after a sanguinary battle, threw hims<df into IJlin, 
where, instead of forcing for himself a passage with his sword tlirough the 
v(n*y centre of his enemies, as any other bravo and determined spirit would 
have done, he surrendered himself prisoner, together with the wiiole of liis 
army, on the 17th of October, 1805. Napoleon, after this first part of the 
campaign, during which he hiul almost annihilated eighty thousand men, smit 
to the senate in Paris forty standards he had taken, sjiyiiig that they were a 
l)rcsent from the children to their fathers. 

The Fi'ench army marched ou w ithout any obstacle to the capital of Aus¬ 
tria, and took possession of it on the llth of November, 1805. The Kussians 
and Austrians had retreated to Moravia, and on tl\e 2nd of December the 
idlied and the French armies stood front to front near Austerlitz, resolved to 
hazard a decisive engiigement. Tlie battle, called by Napoleon tlie three em- 
IK^rors’ battle,^' commenced on a beautifully snnbright, frosty morning. The 
allies, how'ever, W(‘ro not well supplied w ith leaders, and their movements, 
therefore, were not made in the best order; iji addition to which they were 
unacquainted with the strength and x>esition of the ]<heuch army, whence the 
Russian line of battle, avus very soon broken through, and, in spite of all their 
bravery, the trooi>s wei e put to rout. The left wing sought to stive themselves 
by crossing a frozen lake, but Naxmleon ordered the artillery to play ux)on the 
ice, whicli speedily diKsolved and immersed all the fugitives within the deep 
w aters of the lake, wiier-e they ix'rished. 

Nevcilheless tliis victory was not so easily gained, nor would its results 
have been so decisive had not the emxxnor Francis, in his anxiety for his sub¬ 
jects, hastened to conclude a xx^acc. He demanded, for this purpose, a rather' 
Xnxunature conference witli Napoleon in thc^ mill of Saroschitz, for on the fol¬ 
lowing day a body of twelve thousand Russians arrived to reinforce the army, 
which had now rallied. In addition to this the archduke Ferdinand had col¬ 
lected an army of twenty thousand men in Bohemia and completely routed 
the Bavarians, taking of the whole country; Hungary was arming 

everywhere; Archduke Charles w^as now marching from Italy with his victo¬ 
rious array to the aid of his country, and would arrive in a few days to deliv¬ 
er Vienna and harass the enemy^s rear; whilst the Russians and English had 
now landed at Naples, and the Russian, Swedish, and English trf)Ox>s had 
already entered Hanover; finally, however, which was more important than 
all this, the Priiasian troops were now assembling in order to revenge them¬ 
selves for the violation of their territory of Ansbach. Nevertheless the em¬ 
peror of Austria, in his anxiety for peace, signed a treaty for a 8usx>crisiou of 
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arms. The misfortUDCH of his country were a source of great pain to him, and 
be flattered hhnself with the hope that a peace, purchased as it must be from 
such an enemy at Huch heavy saeriflees, might still be rendewd permanent; as 
if sacrifices, howe\'er great, could ever satiate Napoleon's inordinate love of 
conquest! 

The Prussian ambassiidor, Count von llaugwitz, wlio had been deputed by 
his government to prescribe either the terms of peace or to declare war, found 
himself placed in a very embarrassing position after the resolution expressed 
by Austria, and, under the circumstances, he deemed it most prudent, instead 
of giving vent to menaces as instructed by his sovereign, to adopt a more 
moderate and pacific style of language. The French, when they discovei'cd 
this, declared that they could not but praise the wisdom shown by the Prus¬ 
sian government, which Jiad never possessed a more faithful and disinterested 
friend than France, although at the sjime time the French nation was wholly 
iiidependcjnt of e\ ery other, and that fifty Ihousiind enemies more in the war 
would have tended only to prolong it a little longer. 

The Prussian ambjissador ought to have given the right inlerpi'etation to 
this lajiguage, juul, feeling the dignity of his country wounded thereby, he was 
bound forth with and on the spot to make known the resolution he conveyed 
from his government, especially us Austria had not yet signed the treaty—a 
resolution which, six months afterwards, liis king was forced to carry into 
execution. Austria, liad she seen that Prussia was really iu earnest, would 
without doubt have ])referrcd oven a continuation of the war to a disgraceful 
pf^aco. Instead of this, liowever, llaugwitz, without even possessing the nec¬ 
essary 1 ) 0 wer, signed the Treaty of Vienna by which Piiissia gave up the prov ¬ 
ince of Ansbach to Bavaria, (’leves and Nenchiltel to France, receiving in 
exchange Hanover, to which EngUuid by no means renounced her claim. 
Thus Napoleon strewed tlie seeds of division between Prussia and England, 
well knowing that if united those two powers must be too formidable for him. 

Five days after the drawing up of the treaty it was signed by Austria, at 
Pressburg, ou the 25th of December, 1805; and by this peace, the terms of 
which Mere more severe than any hitherto made, Austria lost one thousiind 
wpiare miles of territory and three millions of subjects, constituting lier most 
valuable possessions. The Tyrol,—evtT faithful, and having especially shown 
its attachment to the liousi' of Austria in the last Mar,—Biirgaii, Eichstadt, a 
X)ortion of Passjin, Vorarlberg, togcllier with other lands in eastern Austria, 
were ceded to Bavaria; wlnit Austria possessed in Swabia wiis given up to 
Wurtemberg and Badcm, and the Venetian states were yielded to Italy. In 
compensi\lion for all this Aust ria received but a trilling indemnification—Salz¬ 
burg; the electoral prince of Salzburg iKung forced to leave that territory, 
vvdiich he had only rreeiitly jcceived, and aceejit Wiirzburg, which Bavaria 
renounced. All these count l ies with their inhabitants were treate<i like so 
much merchandise, passing fnnn the hands of one into those of another, ac¬ 
cording to the state of tla^ market, Sucli were tlie principles of the despotic 
conqueror, by which he sought to eradicate all love and attachment towards 
the ancient hereditary princes of the empire, and thus, by destroying all na¬ 
tional patriotic feeling, to reduce the subject to a coinpkdo state of submis¬ 
sion, alive only to the mortifying conviction of the service he had to render to 
whatever master he wiis placAHl under—whether native or foreign, of to-day 
or yesterday—wdiom he was born only to obey. 

In order to complete the ruin of the Germanic Empire the electors of Ba¬ 
varia and Wurtemberg were created kings, and they as well as the elector of 
Baden were granted the uncontrolled government, or rather—to use the fa¬ 
vourite expression of that xieriod—the sovereignty of tlieir lands. The em- 
lieror himself renounced all claim to the exercise of supreme power over their 
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states, and thus the empiie by this aet paved the way for its eventual dissolu¬ 
tion; and the storm gatheixnl more and more fiercely, until it finally brrsi 
forth in all its fury, producing those sad em‘cts which s<niled the doom of 
Cicrmany. The brother-in-law of the emperor, Joachim ^[urat, received the 
duchies of Cleves and Berg on the Rhine, the former having been cc^ded by 
Prussia, and the latter by Bai aria for Anslnu'h; and to Alexander Berthier, 
who was the emj>eror’s confidential advisin', was allotted the principality of 
W estphalia. 


THE CONFEDERATION OF THE RHIKE (1800 A.D.) 

It was in the middle of this eventful year thvit the last blow was inllieted 
upon the constitution of the Germanic Empire; its dissolution, whieli already 
existed in fact, was now clearly and definitely conliinied. On tlie Pith of 
July a Rhenish k^agne was formed, by which the kings of Bavaria and Wiir- 
teinberg, the arch-chanccllor of the empire (the eiccdor of Mainz), tlu^ elector 
of Biiden, the landgraf of lleas(vDarmstadt, ami llie duke of Berg (the last 
four its grand dukes), together with the princes of Nassau and Hohenzollern 
and other petty princes and nobles, st^parated themselves from the im])erial 
alliance and acknowledged the emperor of France as the protector of their 
confederation. He eoniniauded the rightof naming (In.^ priiu'C primate of the 
league, who xiresided at the assembly; of deciding upon the (piestion of war 
and [leace, and fixing the contingent to be furnislu^d, so that oacli war of 
France must become a war of the C'onfederatiou of tlie Rhine, its members 
tlius being forced to take up arms in lier c*aus(% even against their compatriots 
of Germany, By such sacrifices, the princes obtained unlimited authority 
without being dependent upon any tribunal to whic h their subjects in case of 
necessity miglit api)cal, and without being bound to adopt any amelioratcMl 
measures of government. On all these points, the resolutions of the confed- 
cralion \v(*re dear and precise*; but in all the rest, everything was olrscure and 
eciuivocal, in order that the protector\s will might opcTate with all the efiect 
of a hnv. 

The emperor of (iermany, laying aside tiie degraded crown of (he ajici<‘nt 
empiiv, inoie than a thousand years after Gharlemagm* had placed it ii])on Ids 
own head, declared himself, on tlie fith of August, ISOd, heroditaiy ennperor 
of Austria. What i)rol4*dion, howc*ver, Germany had to (‘xpect from her new 
self-made guardian, whem coinx)ared with that afiorded ]wv by thci house of 
Austria, was immediately shenvn. For, at the very moment when the French 
envoy, Bacher, renunved the as-surance that Francew'ould ne\'er <*xtend Inn- 
frontiers beyond the Rliine, tlie fortress of Wesel wms aibitjaril\^ takem ])osses- 
sion of by the Freudi and chosen as the hc^adquarlers of tiu^ 75tli division of 
their many. 


PRUSSIA MAKES WAR ON NAPOLEON (1800 A D.) 

The hostile designs eontemjilated by tlie formation of tlie Confederation of 
tlie Rhine w^ere directed against Prussia as well as Austria; for botli x>uw*ers 
beheld those who had remained their natural allies during the existence of the 
imperial government, now changed into enemies, ready to declare their hostil¬ 
ity towaiMs them at the first outbreak w ith France. Napolc^on had up to this 
moment tantalised the king of Prussia with the prospect of being able to form, 
under his protection, a confederation in the north, embracing the wliole of 
that portion of Germany, after the model of that of the Rhine; now, however, 
such a confederation was completely repudiated, and even the rcvstoration of 
Hanover to England was not withheld by France. Everything, indeed, was 
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done to mortify Prussia and to make it evident that the French emperor was 
resolved not to endure the existence of any independent nation other than his 
own. At length the indignant king felt himself called upon to protect his 
country against farther insult and humiliation from the hands of the insolent 
invader, and in this determination he was supported by the voice of his array 
and the nation throughout. Accordingly he demanded that France should 
witlidraw her tjoops from Gernniny, that she should no longer oppose the for¬ 
mation of a northern confederalii>n, and that Wesel should at onee l)e evacu¬ 
ated by the French troops. (\^inx)liam*e with theses demands having been re- 
fns(‘d, Prussia forthwith declared war. 

When he received this declaration Napoleon said that his heart grieved to 
see that the genius of evil swayini continually, and ever frustrated his plans 
for the promotion of the peace of Europe and the happiness of his contempo- 
rai ies. He now aiVHunbled his armies, which were all ready for action, in 
Fraiuje and Swabia, and lie advanced with rapid marches towards the Thuriii- 
gian forest. On the north side of tliis forest was posted the gnuid Prussian 
army under the orders of the dnke of Brunswick, an intreiiid but old soldier 
of seventy-two years of age, whose principal oilicers were in a state of disun¬ 
ion. Only a very small portion of the iVtissian army had taken any share in 
ihi) war of the Jtevolution, and thus l)een enabled to make themselves ac- 
quaintxid with the lightning-like celerity of movement now iiractiscd by the 
French armies in all their oi>erations; the majority had abandoned them- 
siilves to ease and indifference during the long peace of three and forty years, 
and the fact that tlu*' out ward form of the institutions of FnHlerick tlie Great 
still existed made their continued reliance upon themsvdvcs the more danger¬ 
ous. Not that either courage or capacity was wanting in many individuals, 
but- iliey were altogether without tliat energetic genims so nec(^ssary to unite 
the whole. Thence they were forci'd to realise, what indeed the most pusil¬ 
lanimous among them could never have thought possil>le, that, as in the wai's 
of the ancient world, One unlucky day may decide the fate of a kingdom. 

On the lOlh of Oetolwr, Prince Ludwig of J^russia, the king’s cousin, in 
Ills impetuous, warlike ardour imprudently engaged the enemy in an unequal 
contest near 8jialfeld, and was mortally woumied on tiie spot. This unfortu¬ 
nate affair laid open for the French the entire route of the Sjiale, and advanc¬ 
ing now with a superior force they surrounded the left Hank of the lYuasian 
army and cut off all communication with Saxony; hence, on the i;bh of Octo¬ 
ber, Davout wjus already in possession of Naumburg. The supplies of the 
Prussians were lost, reducing the whole army te a state of the greatest want 
and unavoidably producing depression and disorganisation; and in this condi¬ 
tion the troops were calkni upon to fight, with the Saale and the Elbe in front 
of them: tluis tlie army was vanquished even l>efore the battle. 

From Jena to Tilmt {1806--1S07 A.D.) 

A portion of the Prussian army was at Auerstiidt, under the command of 
the duke of Brunswick; and the other, under the orders of the prince of IIo- 
henloho, was stationed at Jena and Vierzehnheiligen; but thoy acted entirely 
indei>endeutly of each other; and they were accordingly attacked and defeated 
on the same day, Marslial Davout fought at Auerstiklt and Napoleon at Jena. 
The duke of Brunswick, at the very commencement of the battle, was killed by 
a ca.nnon-bsill; his death disarranged the plan of the battle and threw the 
army into confusion. The dasperate courage of a few scattered regiments 
could neither compensate for the want of the co-operation of the army as a 
whole nor effect a general restoration of confidence. Being surrounded, tlie 
Prussians retreated in the direction of Weimar, wheie they hoped to fiud 
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themselves reinforced by the corps under the command of the prince of Hohen' 
loh<s not being aware that his army had met a similar Me at Die same mo* 
ment. They were, iiowever, very soon undeceived; for the disorder was so 
geneml in both armies that in the course of the night, whilst the one army 
was retreating in all haste from AueMadt to Weimar, it met a portion of the 
other which was in full flight from Weimar to Auersliidt. 

Ten days after the battle of Jena Napoleon marched into Biu’lin itself; and 
in less than six weeks from Die oorameneement of the war lie liad alieady ad* 
vaneed as far as the Vistula and made iiiinself master of lu^arly the ent ire king- 
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dom, contaiiung nearly nine millions of inhabitants and numerous fortified 
towns—the frnitvS of a single battle in which an army which had hitherto main¬ 
tained its character as tlie most distinguished ])ody of troops iii Kurope was 
completely annihilated. 

This speedy coinjuest of the Prussian states—a conquest far Ixyond the 
expectations even of the emperor himself—had completely banished from the 
heart of the conqueior every feeling of moderation, and only served to excite 
within his ambitious soul a greater desire for unlimited dominion. Encour¬ 
aged by his success, ho declared in Ikaiiu that lie would never give up tliat 
city until he had compelled a general peace; and it wais from the same city 
that he issued the dec'Tee of the 21st of NovemlHU*, 1800, against Die English, 
by which the British rsle|^w<*re declared in a state of blockade, British manu¬ 
factures were excluded from all the continental ports, all British propci ly on 
the Oontineut and vessels that had only even touched on the shores of AUiion 
were to seized. This unheard-of system [known as the continental 8yst4‘m] 
might have crushed the commercial prosperity of England; but the results, as 
it turned out, were more injurious to the Continent. For England, now tak¬ 
ing possession of all the colonies of Eurojic, cultivated their soil wiDi great 
care and industry, and instead of importing the timber for tlie construction of 
her ships from the north of Eurof>e, supplied herself therewith from Canada 
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and Ireland; whilst Europe itself found its commerce languish and sink, and 
although its industiy furnished many articles which it would otherwise have 
imported from England, it could not compensate for the loss of its commerce 
on the seas. 

The remains of the Pruasiaii army under Kalkreuth and Lestocq, ren¬ 
dered wiser by the bittcjr experience of the last few months and made into a 
more s<deet and organised body of troops, formed a junction with the Rus¬ 
sians, who now entered once more the held of battle. After several skir¬ 
mishes in Poland, all without any important results, tlie two armies, amount¬ 
ing to nearly two hundred thousand men, again met in Prussia, and on the 7th 
and 8t.h of February, 1807, during the most severe frost and amidst a contin¬ 
uous fall of snow, they fought another siinguinary battle at Eylau, near Kd- 
nigsberg. Tiie Hite of the French guard were here completely annihilated and 
the battle still remained undecided. The Eussians fought with the most de¬ 
termined and unshaken courage, and the Prussians uiuler tlie orders of 
stoeq, arriving just in time to tlic aid of the right wing wiiieh wiis hard pressc^d, 
bravely repulsed the fimil attack of the French with com])lete success. Both 
armies maintained the held, each claiming the victory; the advantage, how¬ 
ever, was on the side of the allies, and it was generally believed that a fresh 
attuek oil the third day must force the Fremdi to make a retreat. But Bennig- 
s(ui, the Eussian general, did not hold himself bound to exact from his army, 
already so much fatigued, such superliunian efforts, and he therefore retired 
to Kbiiigsberg. The French likewise withdrew to tlicsir old position on the 
Passivrge, and an uninterrupted cessation of hostilities wjis prcvservc^d for the 
space of four months, during which the two armies strengthened their forces 
as much as possible ; whilst, meantime, this overwhelming burden of sc^veral 
hundred tliousaiid foreign troops disperse<l all over her kingdom inffieted u])Oii 
ill-fated Prussia incalculable suffering and distress. 

Xapoleoii, during this interval, Imsleiu^d, with all possible activity, to lay 
siege to Dantzic; this strong fortification was commanded by General Kalk¬ 
reuth, and was bravely defended by him, until, finding all communication 
with the sea cut off’, by which he was deprived of all liopes of rcli<‘f, ]»e was 
forced to a surrender on the 24th of May, altliongh upon honourable terms of 
capitulation. The Russians and Prussians, after having neglected to a\ail 
themselves of the former favourable and decisive moment, now ad\ amed and 
attacked the French intrenchments on the Passarge. They fought with the 
greatest bravery, but the enemy having been reinforced by the thirty thousand 
men who had just I’oturiied from the siege of Dantzic, and being likewise well 
protected by their strong intrencluncnts, tliey repulsed the allies, and were 
now, in their turn, enabled to act upon the offensive. A vsuccession of severe 
and obstinate ffghts took place from the 5111 to the 14th of June, on which day 
the decisive battle of Friedland was fought. This hard-contested action lasted 
from the dawn of day to the middle of night. The Russians fought with great 
bmvery, and the mlvantngo wsis decidedly on their side; but in their elation they 
neglected to exeicise that caution which should always be observed, exeu by a 
conqueror. Thus, towards the afternoon, the divisions under Ney and Victor, 
together with Bonaparte’s guard, marched into the field, and the fate of this 
sanguinaiy day was at once decided; the Russians were overthrown ou all 
sides, and retrcjiting across the river Alle they fell back upon their own fron¬ 
tiers and gained the river Niemen, On the 19th of June !Kapoleou took and 
enteml Tilsit, the last of the Prussian towns, and ou the 16th of the same 
mouth his army took possession of Konigsberg. 

A conference now took place between the emperors of Prance and Russia, 
on a raft erected on the river Niemen, at which a peace was speedily agreed 
upon, the dismemberment of Prussia was decided, and a compact for mutual 
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support in the relations of Enroi)e was concluded for a fixed period. Kapo- 
Icon, always so happy in the employment of cunning and specious language, 
of which he was a perfect master, succeeded this time, likewise, in persuading 
the emperor Alexander that his sole object was the pacification of the Conti¬ 
nent; whilst all his plans were uniquely directed towards protecting the coasts 
against the insolent arrogance of the English nation and to secure eventually 
the free dominion of the seas. He then pretended that his chief desire was to 
form a bond of lasting friendship with Ruasia, iu mxler that., both nnilcil, they 
might be enabled to establisli the prosperity and happiness of Euro]K*, inas¬ 
much as then, without their concurrence, no war could arise. 

Acc'Oi^ingly, iu this peace, Oattaro, Kagusji, and tlie Bevon Islands (of the 
Ionian seas) were given up to France by Bnssia, wlio received in return, as 
compensation, large tracts of land, together with f(nu‘ hundred thousand sub¬ 
jects belougiiig to Prussian Poland; whilst Frederick William, who was 
scarcely able to call any part of his kingdom his own, was forced to submit to 
the most degrading and painful Siicriliees, and ceded eventually the moiety of 
his povssessioiis with five million subjects, inchuling, amongst the rest, the 
city of Dantzic, which was now declared a free city, and the Polish tc^rritory, 
which wjus ehanged into a grand duchy of Warsaw, of which the king of Sax¬ 
ony was ehosiui gi and duke. Thus Frederick Augustus, who had declared 
himself a neutial i)ower three days after the battle of Jena, and soon after¬ 
wards joined iu alliance with France, was now king of Baxony and a member 
of the coufederatiou of the Rhine. 

In addition to all this, Prussia lost the whole of her territories between 
the Elbe and the Rhine, the greater i)art of which Bonaparte converted into a 
new kingdom, Westphalia, which he gave to his youngest brother, Jerome; 
to which he added a portion of Hanover, the duchy of Brunswick, because its 
duk(^ liad Ik'cu leader of the PriLSsiau army, and the principality of Hesse- 
C'ass^d. Thus the terrible ban was now at once pronounced and executed 
jigainst the liouso of Hesse, namely, that it should cease to reign, for having, 
as ho said, always shown itself inimical to France, and for having further, iii 
this war with Prussia, maintained so e<iuivoeal a position. Buch was termed 
the neutrality which llesse liad so strictly observed of her own accord through 
the w%ar. The entire country was forthwith invaded and conquered, and the 
elector driven from his capital and made afugitivo; whilst the new king, a 
complete stranger, entered its gates iu triumph followed by a train of French 
officials, and, to the shame of Germany, mounted the throne of tliis ancient 
princely family, tiie desceiidaiitvS of the Baxons and Chatti. 

King Frederick William was now left with only a small portion of his 
states and his subjects, yet iu the latter he found liimself surrounded by a firm 
and devoted l)ody of meji; whilst he had the additional gratification of know¬ 
ing that at least three of his fortified cities in Prussia, Kolberg, Graiidenz, and 
Pillan, bravely refused to m'.cept terms of surrender from the enemy, and that 
two others in Bilesia, Kosed and Olatz, likewise maintained a successful de¬ 
fence. Graiidenz was commandiid by a veteran, General Courbifere, who, 
when summoned to surrender by the hVeiich who represented to him that the 
kirjg had now lost his kingdom and had crossed the Niemeu, replied: Well, 
then, I will be king in Graiidenz.^' 

The king had placed Kolberg under the command of Colonel Gneisenaii, 
well assured beforehand that in him he sent a pillar of strength to that city. 
In addition to this, a free corps of light hussars had been forincHl in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, under the sanction of the king, by a heroic young officer, Lieutenant 
Schill, assisted by others of equally daring character, which continually har¬ 
assed and fell upon the enemy^s troops everywhere around.^ Slight balm this, 
however, for the wounds of humiliated, almost annihilated, Prussia. 
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QUEEN LUISE 

In this dark hour of PrnssLau history no one showed greater steadfastness 
and devotion than the beautiful quecni Luise who had taken a prominent part 
in the negotiations for peace, and had endeavoured, though in vain, to induce 
Kapoleon to moderate his demands. Even now, almost a century after her 
death, the enthusiasm of the admiration she roused in her contemporaries still 
survives to an extraordinary degree, and witli a freshness of which the hosts 
of spring flowers annually displayed around her statue in the Thiergarten of 
Berlin, on the anniversary of her birth, are alike the type and the witness. 

The princess Luise of Mecklenburg was the daughter of the duke of Meek- 
lenburg-Strelitz, who was governor for the king of England in Hanover; and 
in Hanover Luise was born in 1776. She was only in her sixth year (1782) 
when slie lost her motlier. Later on her father quitted the English service 
and vent to Darmstadt, where Luise was lianded over for further education 
and instruction to her grandmother, Marie Luise All>ertine, widow of rrince 
George William of Darmstiidt. In the spring of the year 1793 Luise and her 
sister Friederiko on their way back to Darmstadt from llildburghauseii came 
to Frankfort, wliich King Frederick AValliam If witli the crown prince and 
Prince Ludwig lunl made their winter quarters during the French campaign. 
The sisters, in accordanct^ with their own desire, were presented to the Prussian 
king and in the evening wished to continue their journey to Darmstadt, but 
remained because the king had invite<l them to dinner. At the inonuad of 
Luise’s entmnee Frederick William 111, vithout suspecting that this was Jus 
first meeting with his future wife, was enchanted with her lieauty. This im¬ 
pression was increawMl on a nearer acquaintance, and on tlie 24th of Api il, 
1793, the b(drothal of the two princcsst^s to tlie two Prussian princes took 
place. Tlie marriage CA^remony was iierformed at Berlin on the following 
Christmas Eve. 

Concerning the extraordinary beauty of Queen Luise there is but one opin¬ 
ion amongst her contemporaries. It was a beauty of expression, which is 
more enchanting than that of the features. She had sjieaking eyes, whicli 
betrayed the keenest feeling and tlie most susceptible imagination. This live¬ 
liness of feeling and fancy lent her her whole charm. She was one of those 
women by whom all other women us well lus all men are irresistibly bewitched. 
Goethe, master in the description of female iHiaiity and grace, saw tlie two 
princesscvsiu the train of the grand duke of Weimar on the 29th of May, 1793, 
in the camp at the siege of Mainz, and records the following recollection: 
^‘ Penned in my buit, I could watch the ladies closely and unseen as they v ent 
up and down, jiassing close by, and truly these two young princesses must be 
regarded as hea venly appearances whose impressiou on me as well as on others 
will never fade.^' 

In Queen laiise, the purely human was blended with the noble and the 
princely to an extent which is rare; she was not only a woman who won all 
liearts by tlie graeiousness of her nature, but she was also complete mistress of 
the art of irprismMion [or of impressing others by a royal demeanour] and in 
this wjis most successful in aiding the king. The king cared little for effect— 
it was opposed to his natural inclination; he was sparing of words, genenilly 
expressing himself tvs shortly as possible, and employed a disjointed manner 
of speech, using only the most nec^easary syllables. The queen wa*s conse¬ 
quently left to do the honou!*s of the court, and she knew how to fulfil this 
duty in the most dignified fashion. 

bn a clear, fresh winter morning, Sunday the 22nd of December, 1793, the 
queen, then seventeen years old, made as crown princess her formal entry into 
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Berlin with fall display. The impression whieh Lnise made, from the mo¬ 
ment when she was drawm through the crowds of people surging through the 
gaily deeomted streets of the capital, surpassed all exp^x^tations; it was iu- 
creiused at the nuptial ceremony where, in the spacious apaitments near tlie 
Rittersaal, all chases of the people were admilted; and it was maiiitaine<l in 
its full strength until her death in the year 1810. ti\ieen Luise won for her¬ 
self a popularity such as has been the portion of few quwus. Everything \vi\s 
a 8ouix*e of happinowss to luu' ingenuous and artless natuie, and it won for lier 
a sympathy and love wiiieh ever remained fresh in tlu‘ loarts of all classes. 
It \vas her happy family Jile whieh especially brought her near to the people 
and its family life. 

Queen Luuw as a Folitical Influence 

In the war of 1806 the most energetic person in the Prussian headquarters 
was Queen Luise. At Erfiiii, (lentz liad a conversiition with her which lasted 
three (inarters of an hour. She s^iid to him: ^*(lod knows I hav(‘ never iK'en 
consulted on public affairs nor have ever striven to that en<l. If I had been 
asked I wonld—I confess it openly—have voted for war, lor J l)elieved that it 
was necesKsiry. But I was firmly convinced that the great means of salvation 
lay only in the closest union of all those who can 1 h^ found who boast of the 
Cerman name. 1 always regarded the aid of Russia as a last n^ouree.^^ The 
queen spoke witli a i>reeision, independen(*e, and energy which wonld liave 
Ikhmi marvellous in a man; and yci through all she showed herscdf so fill! of 
deep feeling that no one could forget for a moment that it wiis a womaifs 
counige to whii^h admiration was to be paid. 

Until the day ])cfore tlie battle of Jena, Luise remained at the king’s side 
both in the headquarters at Erfurt and during liis stay in ^Veimar. She drove 
with him in a closed ('arriage followed by twenty otluus, amongst the troojis, 
cannon, and gun-carriages. Not until the battle day did she (|int the army. 
During tlu^ negotiations at Tilsit (June, 1807) Luise preseiited herself in that 
town that sh(3 might if possible ameliorate the fate of Prussia. Talleyrand 
had dreaded lier arrival and had endeavoured to prevent it. Even Napoleon 
was affec^ted by the (ineen’s gracionsness and hastened the conclusion of the 
peiu‘c in order tliat t he regard with which. Luise insj)ired liiin might not induce 
him, in spib^ of liimsclf, to show’^ a leniency wliich he judged to impolitic. 

Again at Erfurt (in 1808) Luise made an attmnpt to persuade Napoleon to 
restore at least Magdeburg. She appeared Indore Napoleon in Plrfurt, 
tioning liiin, so she said, not as queen but as the mother of her y>eople. Napo¬ 
leon sent her by way of an uiifavonrable answer the maj) of Hilesia encircled 
by a golden chain to wdiieh was atbwlied a golden heart. 

The cruel misfortune which Prussia pissed through was the bridge to a 
glorious revival; the royal family, crushed by the blow^s of fate, leariunl to see 
with their own eye^s. By bitter experience tiiey wa>n the conviction that the 
foundations on which the Prussian state had suyiported itsidf were rotten to 
the core, and that a thorough renovation luwl l>ecome indispensable. 

Queen Luise wrote from Kbnigsberg to her father: It; becomes clearer and 
clearer to me that everything must have happened as it did. The divine fore¬ 
sight is unmistakably introducing new conditions into the world, and a 
new order of things is to l>e brought about, for the old has outlived its day. 
We have reposed on the laurels of Frederick the Gi’t^at, who, the master of 
a new*^ century, created a new' epoch. We have not progressiHl with it, and it 
has consequently ontstripijed us. We can learn much from him. It were a 
crime to say, God is with the French emperor; but he is manifestly an instni- 
ment in the hand of the Almighty to bury out of sight the old order, which 
has no further purpose. I do uot believe that the emperor Napoleon Bona- 
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parte is firm and secure on what at prejscnt is so dazzling a throne. Only 
tnith and justice are steadfast and at rest; he is politic, that is cunning, 
and he guides himself, not according to the eternal laws but according to cir¬ 
cumstances as they are just now. Consequently ho stains his rule with much 
injustice. Ho is blinded by his good fortune and he thinks he can do any¬ 
thing. Thus ho is wholly without moderation, and he who cannot observe 
s(df-restraint loses his balance and falls. I believe steadfastly in God and 
therefore also in a moral ordering of the world. Tliis I do not sec in the 
reign of violence, and so I entertain the hope that better days will succeed 
the present evil ones.” 

Ciueen Luis<i died without having seen the morning of freedom. On a visit 
to her father at Htrelitz she was suddenly seized with an illness, and died at 
the ciustle of Hohenzieritz on the I9th of July, 1810, at the early age of thirty- 
five years. The corpse was taken for burial to the cathedral of Berlin and 
then to Charlottenburg, on the 2:lrd of Decembeu-, the sixteenth aniiiversiuy 
of her entry into Berlin. But this melancholy death was also to contribute 
to the restoration of Prussia. The hatred against Napoleon, “the evil princi¬ 
ple^^ as the (|ucs‘n had called him, and against the French domination was aug- 
incjited by this event to an in(Te<lible degree. The people firmly believed tliat 
grief over tliat domination had broken the queen’s heart, and ])ilgriuiages 
were made to her grave at (charlottenburg as to the grave of a saint.“ 


HOHARNHORST AND IIIB (X^LLABOKATORH 

Scharnhorst hiul long been recognis(‘d as the first writer on military topics 
and the lK»st scholar among German officers, and in addition to this he had 
acquired, during a lifetime of vicissitudes, a vast fund of practical experience. 
He had Ikhui through every branch of the service ; he had held a])pointnients 
on the staff and in institutions for military training. At the outset of his 
professional studies, in tlie military acmlemy at WillieJmstein, he liad made 
the ae(|uaintauce of the famous little model corps which that able old eom- 
mander, <3ount Wilhelm of Biickeburg, had formed of all the young men ca¬ 
llable of bearing arms in his little dominions. Afterwards, as a Hanoverian 
officer on the Netherlands theatre of war, he had l>ecome intimately acquaint¬ 
ed with the Knglish aj iny, which retained more of the old mercenary character 
than any other European force. 

He had taken the field against the raw levies of the republic and against 
the well-drilled couscri[)t army of Napoleon, and in the war of 180(> he had 
been near enough to tlie chief command to perceive clearly the defects of the 
army Frederick had created and the ultimate causes of its oveHhrow. The 
stiff, soldierly bearing which the king liked to see in his officers was foreign 
to the temi>erameut of the simple low Saxon. He used to go about plainly, 
almost carelessly dressed, his head lient, his dreamy vision turned inwaitls 
upon his own thoiightvs. His hair fell in disorder over his forehead, his 
speech was soft and slow. In Hanover he might often be seen tapping in per¬ 
son at tJie bakers’ dooi's, and then contentedly sitting down with his wife and 
children to an ont-door supper under the trees of the Ellenriede. Such he 
was all his life, simple and unostentatious in all things. The simple direct¬ 
ness of thought and expression in his private correspondence i-ecall the men 
of antiquity; in his writings the substance is everything, the form nothing to 
him. And yet the superiority of a powerful, creative, and absolutely inde¬ 
pendent intellect, and the nobility of a moral character fre^ from any taint of 
selfisiiness, inve^f^ted this homely man with a charm of natural majesty, which 
repelled base souls and slowly and surely attracted the noble. His daughter. 
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Counteas Julie Dohiia, owed everything to her early-widowed father, and she 
was styled a queen among women and received into\he highest society as into 
her rightful sphere. 

The genenil’s Ciilm temper made him more acceptable to the knig than 
Stein with his exciting and excitable spirit; he admitted no other comisellor 
to so close an intimacy. And Scharuhoi-st repaid tlie confidence of his royal 
friend with an unlmunded devotion; he would have felt it base to remember 
IKist errors at such a time; he admired the unhaiipy monarclis fortitude, nor 
did his loyalty ever falter, even when the impatient patriotism of many of lus 
friends made them dislnistful of sodisciwt a pi ince. A genuine low-Gernmu 
in spirit, natui'C had made him modest, silent, and reserved, so much so that 
praise seemed to him almost an aifront, and an endearing e])ithct a desecration 
of frieiulshij). Then experience had brought him by a rough road, ever 
through hostile ranks: in Hanover the plebeian had to combat tlie jealousy of 
the nobles; in Prussia the progressive leader had to WTestle with tlie opinion- 
ativeness of tlie generals of the old school. And now, wli(*n the conlidence of 
the king and the unanimous voice of (he army had placed him at the head of 
military affairs, for ii\'C long years he had to i>ly the plottcr\s darkling trade, 
and arm for the struggle for liberty under the eyes of the foe. Thus he learned 
to comniand every woid and look, and the simple-minded man who disdained 
to resort to artilico for Ids own advantage became for his country's sake a 
master of the aits of dissimulation, skilled in the ways of men, subtle, inseni- 
table. His rapid searcliing glance rea<l the new-comer's tlioughts in liis eyes, 
and if it weie a question of kt^etiing the king’s counsel lie would lure friend 
and foe by shadowy hints on a false scmit. Among the ofli(?ers the saying 
went that his mind was as full of wrinkles as liis face; lie put the!n in miml 
of that William of Orange, who, in like ease, had waiily and silently made 
ready for war with tlie emiiire of Spain. Like, (lie prince of Orange, too, 
Scliarnhorst curried deep in his inmost soul the liei'o’s strong passion and de¬ 
light in battle, and by these qualities he had won in the late Nvar the fiiemlsliip 
of Idiielier, himsidf a man of deeds. He did not know wJiat fear wuis; he 
would not kiiOAv how' madly panic may work aft<*r a defeat; in courts-martial 
his sentence was e\'er the sternest; lu^ was merciless to cowardici^ and treach¬ 
ery. Jh’ohably no one tasted tlie bitterness of tJie times witJi such liery keen¬ 
ness as did tin's silent man; day and night he was loitured b}' the thouglit of 
his country\s shame. All imui apjiroached him witii deference,, for they in- 
stincti\ely felt that he (*arried the future of the army in his brain. 

Of tlie im*,n w ho sccondiMl liim in the work of army reorganisation, four 
became, as it were, liis spiritual heirs, each reeciviug a ])ortiou of the great 
eiidowunents of tlieii* chief—the h<»aven-born commanders, (riieisenau and 
Grolman, Boyeii (he organis<*r, and (dansewit/the scholar; four men of one 
spirit witli Hcharnhorst, imor, siuii>le, hardy, S(uving tlu^ cause without a 
thought of self; for all tluir outspokiMiness genuinely mod(‘st at heart, as is 
natural to aide soldiers. For the solitary labours of the artist or siiiolar may 
easily lead a man away into vanity, while the soldier acts only as a member of 
a vast wliole, and has no pow'or to show wiiat is in him unless inscrutable 
destiny lead him at tlie riglit-hoiir to the right S])ot. Gneisenaii, over-modest, 
speaks of himself as a pygmy in comparison with the giant Bcharnliorst. He 
lacked the solid erudition of his chief, and, like many men of action, he felt 
the gaps in his knowledge as defects in his intelligence. On the other hand, 
he (losst^ssed a far greater measure of the inspiring confidence of heroic }ia- 
tures, the joyous fatalism wldcli makes a groat general. How proudly and 
confidently did he spread his siiils when, after the vagaries of a passionate 
youth and the protracted dreary calm of subaltern employment, he reached 
the high seas of life. He set about any task that fortune designed him, witli a 
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happy levity; as an infantry officer he unhesitatingly undertook the command 
of engineers and the superintendence of fortifications. While Scharnhorst 
was deliberately weighing the perils of the coming day, Gueisenau'S soul was 
on fire with eager anticipation of the hour of revolt, and he made even fools 
gladly welcome if only they would lend a hand in the great conspiracy. 

Grolman w^as a kindred spirit, high-souled, clear-headed, and joyous; made 
to delight in the din of battle and boldly to seize the advantage of the fleeting 
moment, but destined to undergo the hardship of a soldier\s lot and never to 
take the foremost place. 

The one who in manner bore most resemblance to his chief was Boyen, a 
grave, reseived man from east Prussia, who had sjit at the ft*et of Kant and 
Krause, and as a poet had participated eagerly in the literary activity of the 
new age. Fiery eyes under bushy brows alone betrayed the impetuous daring 
that slumbered in the breast of the simple, taciturn man. In his (juiet fasliion 
he worke<l out and perfected Bcharnhoi'st^s idens of organisation, aud after 
the wars it wm he wlio gave the new national army its i)ermanent constitu¬ 
tion. 

Ltxslly, Carl von Olausewitz, the youngest of this group of friends, was 
beyond the rest Scharnhoi^t’s intimate ami dis(*iple, profoundly vei*sed in the 
modem scientific theories of warfare with which the lattei‘ occupied himself. 
These Von (/laus(iwitz subsequently elaborated on his own account, and insured 
for the art of war a place among political sciences by a series of works which 
in literary style far surpass Scharnliorst's own writings. A man of powerful 
scientific mind, a imisterof historical analysis, lie wjis jierhaps too criticiil and 
1 ‘eflective to grasj^ the flying chance of battle as boldly as Gneiseiuiu; yet ho 
was by no means a mere bookworm, but a capable and valiant soldier, mark¬ 
ing the turmoil of life with intelligent observation. He had been a prisoucr 
of war, and at this time had just i*et urnedfrom sharing the captivity of Prince 
Augustus, In Prance his love for the youthful sincerity and vigour of the 
German race had risen to the pitch of enthusiasm, and he had brought homo 
the firm convi(*tion that at bottom the French were jis uuwaiiikti a people as 
in the old times of the Huguenot wars, when tliey had trembled before the 
German iMndHqneneU and BeUren, How should the ingrained character of a 
jx^ople change in ten yeat's—or how should the vanquished of a hundred fights 
rule permanently over an armed Germany f 


THE REORGANISATION OF THE ARMY 

Such were the resources with wiiich the king undertook tlie work of resto¬ 
ration. The whole army wjis reconstructed. Of the old armj’^ of Frederick 
there nmiaiued only six brigades—two from Silesia, two from east Prussia, 
one ajiiece from Pomerania and Braiuhuiburg. Aud (his was the sheet-anchor 
of the hopes of Germany. The cue was di opped; the troops were supplied 
with more suitable weapons and clothing; evolutions on parade gave place 
to the strenuous labour of service in the field. Fresli stores of all sorts had to 
lie hiid in, for Napoleon’s mai'shalshad carried out the work of plunder so 
thoroughly that at one time the gunnery pnictice of the Silesian artillery had 
to be postponed for mouths for lack of ammunition. A commission was ap¬ 
pointed to inquire into the conduct of each individual officer, aud the guilty 
and the su8t)ect were ruthlessly dismissed. 

The fundamental idea of all the informs was that henceforth the army 
should be the nation in arms, a national force to which every man capable of 
bearing arms should belong, liecruitiug was abolished, the enlistment of for¬ 
eigners forbidden, and only a few volunteers of German blood were admitted. 
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The new articles of war and the order that regulated military punisJmeiUs 
began with the statement that in future all Clermau Bubj(H*ts, even young men 
of the upper classes, wore to serve as private soldiers, and based on this <lec- 
laration the necessity for milder treatment of the rank and tile. All thinking 
officers wei^ at one on the undesirability of the old exemptions from milibiry 
service. The principle of a universal obligation to act on the defensive hml 
been advocated, even before the war, by Boyen, Lossau, and other officers, 
and maturely considered by the king; during the ill-starreil camimigu it had 
silently gained ground, and by this time it was plain to all intelligent soldiers 
that if the uuetiual struggle w^ere to be resumed it could be done only by eali- 
iug the whole strength of the nation to arms. 

Immediately after the conclusion of peaeo Bliicher had begged his friend 
Scffiiu'uhorst to ‘Hake thought for a national army; no one must l>e exempted 
—it must be a disgrace to a man not to have served.” From his captivity 
Prince Augustus sent a project for the reconstruction of the army, in wdiich 
the univemil duty of acting on tlie defensive stood forth conspicuously as the 
guiding principle. But Si-liarnhorst knew what most of his contemporaries 
had <iuite forgotten, namely, tiiat this w'oiild be a mere revival of the ancient 
Prussian i)ri]ieiple. He reminded the king that his ancestor, Frederick Wil* 
liam I, had been the first Furopean ruler to introduce universal conscription, 
that in old times this i>rinci[)le had made Prussia, great, and tjjat it had been 
merely borrowed by Fraiiee and Austria. Now it seemed desirable to return 
to the old Prussian system and make short work of the abuse of exemption; 
by this means alone wiis it possible to create a standing army and to maintain 
it j)ermauently at the same lev el. Scharnliorst began his draft scheme for 
tlie formation of an army reserve in almost tlu^ exact vvonls of the old soldier- 
king: ‘‘All dw^ellei'S in the state are born defenders of the same.”^ 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF STEIN; THE EM.vNOIFATINa EDICT. 

But the reforms did not stop witli the efTorts of Seharnhorst. About the 
king gathered otlier valiant, loyal, and great-souled meii, Humboldt, Niebuhr, 
Stagemann, Boyen, MorgenIx^sser, Sclioii—who can tell all their jiames! 
Well may we say of them what was sjiid of the soldiers of Uhj Prussian ai niy 
of lilieration by a gallant contemporary: “It w^as a grand time, when a hand¬ 
ful of noble men joined in noble fellowship by (Jo(Fs good providence ami (lie 
inspiration of their owui hearts, for the purpose of saving and libemtiiig their 
country.” 

By these virtues of lofty self-denial and patriotism the new Prussia was 
built up. They first gave room for tlie ai*tive excu’cist^ of that knowleilge, 
which, but for them, would have served only to nourish distifTcction and acri¬ 
monious strife; they employed the [)rogressive impulses of the young men, so 
long kept in check by the dead weight of circumstances and the mechanical 
traditions of public life, in behalf of that devotion to duty which had been 
aroused by the teaching of Kant, and stirred that moral indignation against 
abuses taught by Fichte. A stiviour was found in Freiherr voin Stein; those 
who gathereil about him found in him their leader, their centre of agreeuieut. 
His fearless hand at the helm s( 3 t the drifting ship of Prussia on a new course* 
his aim was, through Prussia to save Germany. He first taught Prussia, then 
at the lowest point of humiliation, to look far lieyond the old ilynastic and 
cabinet policy, to one that should be national and German. Annihilated as a 
power, she l)egau to lay afresh her foundations as a state. He first taught the 
people of Prussia to feel that they were a nation—that they were German. 
With him began that great metamorphosis of all tlie internal affairs of the 
state which wc may style the first attempt to combine civil liberty, such lib- 
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erty m England had preserved, with the political energy generated by ^ 
French Eevolution, or, to speak more exactly, to supplement the sovereign'’ 
authority of the throne by the political enfranchisement of the people; to con¬ 
ceive and outwardly realise the state in the truth of its moral function, and 

upon this foundation to base its historic 
significance.-^ 

The name of Stein will forever he most 
closc^ly linked in the public mind with the 
X)ul)lication on October 9tb, 1807—five 
days after he had l>een intioisted by Fred¬ 
erick William with the post of chief min¬ 
ister—of the edict of emancipation, of 
which Seeley,'’ Stein’s great biographer, 
truly says that it was the most compre¬ 
hensive measure ever x)assed in Prussia, 
affecting every class and the whole frame¬ 
work of society.” As a matter of fact, 
as S(?eley points out, the edict w'as not the 
work of Stein, nor w as he even the origina¬ 
tor of tlxe reforms tlierein enacted. He 
was naine<l as tlie originator of the rofoi’in 
merely because ho w^as at the moment the 
most couspieuoiis ix^rsouality in the i)oliti- 
cal field, and bi^causo the jx^xmlar mind is 
wont to insist that its heroes sliall stand 
alone. In the case of Stein, as in that of iu*arly every other great political 
hero, a legendary pei^sonality to some extent takes the place of the actual 
man in tlie minds of ])OHterity. The name of Stein, then, will always bo 
associated with the law which revolutionised the countiy. Nor is this 
association by any moans unjust. For even if Stein was not the actual 
enunciator of the t<umis in wiiich the hvw' was phrased, lie was at h'ast its 
cliiof instigator, and it is conce<Ied tlmt Hardeiibcrg aiul Alteust<uii and the 
commission w'ould searedy have dared to iwommend the reforms liad they 
not assumed that Stein w as to be the minister and w ould put the work into 
execution. They kranv that lie would not shrink from dangers w hich neitlier 
they nor the king dared to ni)proach unsupported. Yet it remains true, as 
Seeley points out, that the emancipation edict WTisiu-actically eomi)lete before 
it readied Stein's hands, and that two agencies, for wdiich Stein w as not respon¬ 
sible, had worked together for its lu’oduetiou. These two agents w ero lii'st, 
the Zeitgeist, i.c,, tln^ intluences of the eighteenth century Immanitarians; 
and secondly, and more d’ir(.Kdly, the Immediate Commission of state coun¬ 
cillors appointed in tlie pi'oceding April, and including such emment states¬ 
men and jurists as Sdilon, Stagemann, and Niebuhr. But althougli the 
edict as published w'as largely the i’€3siilt of their delibemtious, Stein's 
part in the actual achievement of the reforms w^as certainly not less 
than theirs. In addition to an important alteration in the phraseology 
of the edict, which extended its provisions to all the pix>vincos of Prussia, 
Stein more than any other man was responsible for its actual promulga¬ 
tion. Seeley compares his share in the imssage of the edict to that of 
I^rd Grey in England in the passage of the Reform Bill; just Lord 
Grey had to convince a parliament and a ixople, so Stein had to inspire 
with courage a king and his faint-hearted coiuicillors. In a word, says 
Seeley, this is peculiarly an instance wheio we must not confound the re¬ 
forming legislator with the jurist and parliamentary draftsman. In this 
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transition of Prussia the inventiveness, or originality, or technical skill of 
Scbon and his colleagues is not so much to bo honoured as the massiv e cour¬ 
age” of a man like Stein, ^Hhat moves freely under lespousibilityand lightens 
the burden of responsibility for all around.” 

But the edict of October 9th, 1807, was far more than an emancipating 
edict Its aim was indeed threefold. Not only did it abolish personal serf¬ 
dom in the Prussian monarchy, hut it removed hie principal restrictions that 
interfered with the free traffic in land, “the abolition of caste in land,” as 
Seeley calls it, and furthermore, and not by any means of least importance, it 
grant^ to every noble, citizen, and peiistint, the right of free choice of occu¬ 
pation. These last two provisions, Seeley says without exaggeration, were a 
sort of Magna Charta to the Prussians. 

Stein^S ministry lasted little more than a year. In tins period, he co- 
opemted zealously with Soharnhorst in the reconstruetkin of the army, insti¬ 
tuted extensive linanciiil and administrative reforms, and prepared the way 
for a complete reorganisation of the political fnmiework of the Prussian states 
on a largely representative basis, 

In August, 1808, an article on the text of an intercepted letter written by 
Stein to Prince vou W’ittgenstein—in which lie spoke of the disitiTeciion that 
grew from day to day in Germany, of corabinations in Ilessi* and Westphalia, 
and of (he plans of 1807, which might now be rev ived—appeared in the Moni- 
ieur and concluded with the words: “Tln^ king of l/riLssia is to be iiitied for 
having ministers distinguished equally for ciumsiness and perversity.” By 
the end of November, and before Napoleon’s notorious ]>roseriptiou apiieared 
with the phrase, ^‘Lenommi Stein vonlant exciter des trouhleH en Allemcujne,-^ 
Stein had sent in his resignation, after iiublishing a statement of the main 
jirinciples of his political administration in the SernUchreibung an die obernie 
Verwaltnngsbehdrde Preumens vom 2^ Nowmber^ ISOS [Ijctter addressed to 
the supreme administrative body of Piussia on November 21tb, 1808], 
which tecame famous under the title of his “political testament.” An 
interval of a year and a half elapsed Ixd'ore Napoleon, after once more con¬ 
quering Austria, assented to the appointment of llardenberg to the ofllee of 
chancellor, and on the 6th of June, 1810, the latter undertook the direction of 
the stole. 

IIAKBENBKn(} AH ClIANiUCLLOR (1810 A.D.) 

Men may say that he continued to guide it in the spirit of 8tein, but how 
should he, a skilfxil diplomatist of the old school, a master of linauee and ad¬ 
ministration, a cultivated and fastidious man of the world, walk in the same 
w’ays as the harsh, energetic, intellectual giant, filled with tlie pride and w rath 
of patriotisml Both of these men, if we may trust those who knew' them well, 
exercised a singular fascination over those about lheui-—81ein by the force of 
a strong character of moral grandeur and bi^auty together with the inspiring 
power of great ideas; Hardenl>erg by the charm of real kindliness, the tran¬ 
quillity and gentleness of his clu^^iful glance, his confidence in the l>est possi¬ 
ble management, the greatest possible advancement . No doubt many of their 
measures preseute<l a certain analogy, but they arose from completely different 
views of human affairs, of principles, and of purposes. Hardenl^>erg, we Juay 
freely confess, was in all things inclined to the purely rationalistic and ad- 
ministrativo conception of the state, which was the source of so many con¬ 
temporary experiments both in Germany and beyond it; only, being of a hm 
imi>erious temper than Montgelas for instance, and by nature cautions and 
forbearing, he gave way to anything that di4 not run directly counter to him 
and respected everything which could be made to serve his own schemes, or 
more correctly speaking to meet the demands of circximstances as they arose. 
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He never set himself in ehai^ opposition to the spirit v^hich Stein had 
awakened in Prussia, and of which he was the representative; on the con¬ 
trary he kept on good terms with it and made use of it And on the other 
hand it might be argued that all the divergencies from Stein’s policy intro¬ 
duced by Ilardenberg were concessions to the needs of the moment, sacrifices 
for the sake of speedier attainment of the great end all men had in view; that 
the salvation of the Prussian name was due to Hardeiiberg’s superior prudence, 
while Stein’s inconsiderate violence might possibly have hurried it to irre¬ 
trievable ruin; that Hardenl>crg rather supplemented than superseded Stein, 
by resolutely enlarging on the fonns of civil liberty and administrative or¬ 
ganisation for which St^iin had prepared the way. But what he accomplished 
in this respect, though of great and vital importance, was merely an imitation 
of what had already been accomplished elsewhere; while something quite dif¬ 
ferent, new, and prophetic was involved in the veiy elements of Stein’s policy 
—nothing less ind^x^d than the first lucid glimpse of the great vocation in which 
Prussia was to firul scoj)e for her energies and aims for her futui*e; a lesson 
she will never unleaim nor need to learn again. 

The thing to be done was to bring the civil liberty of England and the po¬ 
litical energy to which the Uevolution had given biith into i>ositive combina¬ 
tion. Of the peoples of the British Empire, how few had a share in the gov¬ 
ernment, how many ^*in pitiable dissonance” were the subjects of joint-stock 
companies, oppressed on account of their religious opinions—mere slaves! 
Again, the Revolution had pronounced sentence of death on class ditfeiences, 
had fused the people into a homogeneous mass, and prochiimed its sovereign¬ 
ty ; but while the French imagined that the chameter of the state and the 
gnamntee of its political soundness were to be sought for mechanically by the 
division of power, France had merely shaken off t he autocnicy of the legisla¬ 
tive authority to fall und<^r that of the executive, and under the one Jis under 
the other remained destitute of (dvil liberty and of any moral existence apart 
from the state. 

How should it be with Ihaissiat ^‘The thing to l)e done,” says the Lfdter, 
‘Ms to put an end to the discord which prevails ainongvSt tJie })eople, to abolish 
the internecine strife of elass against class which is the source of our unhap- 
pine.^s, and to si^cure by law the possibility that eveiy man may freely devel¬ 
op his powers in a moral direction, and in this f<%shion (*()mpei the people to 
love their king and country with a love wliich will gladly sacrifice life and 
living for their sake.”^ 


Tins EFFORTS OF SCUILL AND BRUNSWICK <1809 A.D.) 

Although Prussia hail left Austria unsuecoured during the war of 1809, 
many of her subjects were animated by a desire to aid their Austrian breth¬ 
ren. Bchill, unable to restrain his impetuosity, quitted Berlin on the 28th of 
April for that purpose, with his regiment of hussiirs. His conduct, although 
coudomued by a sentence of the court-martial, ^yl^» universally applauded. 
IWruberg, an officer of the guard of Jerome, king of Westphalia, revolted 
simultaneously in Hesse, but was betrayed by a ftdse friend at the moment in 
which Jerome’s person was to have been seiztxi, and w^as compelled to fly for 
his life. Schill merely lulvanced as far as Wittenberg and Halberstadt, was 
again driven northwards to Wismar, and finally to Stmlsund, by the superior 
forces of Westphalia and Holland. lu a bloody street fight at Stralsund he 
split the head of General Carteret, the Dutch commander, and was himself 
killed by a caunon-balL Thus fell this young hero, true to his motto, “Better 
a, terrible eud than endless terror." The Duteh cut off his head, preserved it 
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in spiritss of wine, and placed it publicly in the Leyden library, where it re¬ 
mained until 1837, when it was buried at Brunswick in the gi^ave of his faith¬ 
ful followers. Five hundred of his men, under Lieutenant Bniuow, escaped 
by forcing their way through the enemy. 

Of the prisoners taken on tliLs occasion, eleven officers were, by Napoleon’s 
command, shot at Wesel, fourteen subalterns and soldiers at Brunswick; the 
rest, about six hundred in numlx^r, wei’c sent in chains to Toulon and con¬ 
demned to the galleys. Dornberg lied to England, Kail, another patriot, 
assembled a number of veterans at Stcndaiand advanced as far as Magdeburg, 
but was comiKjlled to flee to the Bruiiswickers in Bohemia, 

Frederick William, duke of Brunswick, the son of the hapless duke Fer¬ 
dinand, had quitted Ols, his sole possession, for Bohemia, where he had col¬ 
lected a force tw’o thoimnd strong—known as the black Biunswickei‘8 on 
account of the colour of their uniform and the death’s head on their helmets— 
with which he resolved to I'evenge his father’s death. Victorious in petty 
engagemciita over the Saxons at Zittau and over the French under Junot at 
Bt».rneck, he refused to re<.'.ognise the armistice between Austria and France, 
and, fighting his way through the enemy, suri>i‘ised lA>i]>s!c by night and 
there provided himself with ammunition and storcvS. He wiis awaited at Ilal- 
l>ei*stadt by the Westphalians under Wellingerode, whom, notwithstanding 
their numerical superiority, ho completely defeated during the night of the 
30th of July. Two days later ho w^as attacked in Brunswick by an enemy 
three times his sui>erior, the Westphalians under Kenbel, who advanced from 
Celle whilst the Saxons and Dutch pursued him from Erfurt. Aided by his 
brave citizens, many of wiioiu followed his fortunes, he w tis again victorious 
and w’as enabled by a speedy retreat, in which be broke down all the bridges 
ill his rear, to esca])e to Elsfieth, wiieiu'C lie sjiiled to England. 

In 1810 Napoleon annexed Holland and Eiust Friesland as alluvial lands” 
to Fi'aiiee. Ilis brother Louis, wlio liad vainly laboured for the welfares of 
Holland, selected a foreign residence and scornfully refused toaccejit the pen¬ 
sion settled upon liiin by Naix)leon, Lower Saxony, as far ns the Baltic, the 
principalities of Oldenburg, Salni, and Arenberg, the Hanse towns, Ham¬ 
burg, Bremen, and Lulx^ck, were, together with a portion of the kingdom of 
Westphalia, also incorporated by Napoleon with France, umh^r j)retext of 
putting a stoj) to the contraband trade carried on along those eoivsts, more par¬ 
ticularly from the island of Helgoland, He openly aimed at converting the 
Germans—and tliey certainly diseo\ei'ed little disinclination to tl)e metamor¬ 
phosis—into Frenchmen. 


GERMAN TROOPS AI1> IN NAPOLEON’S RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN (1812 A.D.) 

Tn the spring of 1812 Napoleon, after leaving a suflieient force to prose¬ 
cute the war with activity in Spain and to giiartl France, Italy, and Germany, 
led half a million men to the Kussian froiitiei's. Before taking t)ie field he 
convoked all the princes of Germany at Dresden, wdiere he treated them with 
such extreme insolence as even to revolt his most fa\'oured and warmest par¬ 
tisans. Tears were seen to start in Indices’ eyes, whilst men bit their lips with 
rage at the petty humiliations and affronts heai)ed on them by their powerful 
but momentary lord. The empress of Austria and the king of Prussia appear, 
on this occasion, to have felt these affronts the most acutely. 8^gur relates that 
the king was received politely, but with distant coolness by Napoleon. There 
is said to have been question between them concerning the rnarri^e of the 
crown prince of Prussia with one of Napoleon’s nieces, and of an incorpora¬ 
tion of the still unconquered Russian provinces on the Baltic, Livonia, Cour- 
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land, tod Esthonia, with Profisia* All was, however, empty show. Kapoleon 
hop^ by the rapidity of his successes to constrain the emperor of Bnssia to 
conclude not only peace but a still closer alliance with Prance, in which case 
it was as far from his intention to concede the above-mentioned provinces to 
Prussia as to emancipate the Poles. 

For the first time the whole of Germany was reduced to submission—an 
event unknown before in the history of the world. Napoleon, greater than 
conquering Attila, who took the field at the head of one half of Germany 
against the other, dragged the whole of Germany in his train. The army led 
by him to the steppes of Russia was principally composed of German troops, 
who were so skilfully mixed up with the French {is not to be themselves aware 
of their numerical superiority. The right wing, composed of thirty thou¬ 
sand Austrians under Sohwarzeuberg, was destined for the invasion of Volhi- 
nia; whilst the left wing, consisting of twenty thousand I^ussians under York 
and several thousand French under the command of Marshal Macdonald, was 
ordered to advance upon the coasts of the Baltic and without loss of time to 
l)esiege Riga. The centre or nmin body consisted of the troops of the confed- 
emtion of the Rhine, more or less mixed up with French; of thirty-eight thou¬ 
sand Bavarians under Wrede and commanded by Saint of sixteen thou¬ 
sand Wurtembergers under Schceler, over which Marshal Ney was allotted the 
chief command—single regiments, principally cavaliy, were drawn off in order 
more thoroughly to intermix the Germans with the French; ^^f seventeen thou¬ 
sand Saxons under Reynier; of eighteen thousand Westphalijins under Vau- 
damme; also of Hessians, Btideners, Frankforters, Wurzburgers, Nassaiiei-s: 
in short, of contingents furnished by each of the confederated states. The 
)^wis8 were mostly concentrated under Oxuiinot. The Dutch, Hanseatic, 
Flemish, in fine, all the Germans on the left bank of the Rhino, were at that 
time cnimmed amongst the French troops. Upwards of two hundred thous;ind 
Germans, at the lowest computation, marched against Russia, a number far 
superior to that of the French in the anny, the remainder of which was made 
up by several thousand Italians, Portuguesis and Spaniards, who had been 
pressed into the service. 

The Pnissians found themselves in the most degraded position. Their 
army, weak {is it was in niunbcu's, was placed under the command of a French 
general. The Prussian fortresses, with the exception of Kolberg, Graudenz, 
^hweidnitz, Neisse, and Ghitz, were already garrisoned with French troops 
or, like Pillau near Konigsln^rg, newly occupied by them. In Berlin the 
French htul unlimited sway. Mai'shal Augcreau was stationed with sixty 
thousjind mmi in northern Germany for the purpose of keeping that part of 
the country, and moie particularly Prussia, in check to Nax>oleon’s rear; the 
Danish forces also stood in readiness to support him in case of necessity. Na¬ 
poleon’s entire army moreover marched tlirough Prussia and comi>letely 
drained that country of its last resources. 

The deep conviidion harboured by Napoleon of his irresistible power led 
him to repay every service and to regard every antagonist with contempt. 
Confident of victory, he deviated fn>m the strict military discipline he had at 
one time enforced and of which he had given an example in his own person; 
dragged in his train a multitude of useless attendants fitted but for pomp and 
luxury, permitted his marshals and generals to do the same, and allowed an 
incredible nnmber of private carriages, servants, women, etc., to follow in the 
rear of the army, to hamper movements, to create confusion, and to aid in 
consuming the army stores, which being, moreover, merely provided for a 
short campaign, spet*dily became insufiicient for the maintenance of the enor¬ 
mous mass. Even in Prussia numbers of the soldiery were constrained 
by want to plunder the villages. On the 24th of June, 1812, Napoleon crossed 
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the Memen, the Russian frontier, not far from Kovno.'* The details of the dis¬ 
astrous campaign which followed and gave so fatal a blow to ITapoleou’s pres¬ 
tige and empire belong to the history of Russia and of P^nce.<» 

On the 6th of December, Kapoleon, placing himself in a sledge, hurried in 
advance of his army, nay, preceded the news of his disaster, in order at all 
events to insure his personal safety and to pass through Germany before meas- 
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iires could be taken for his capture. Ills fugitive army sliortly afterwards 
reached Vilua, but was too exhausted to maintain that position. Enormous 
magiiziues, several prisoners, and the rest of the booty, Upsides (>,000,000 
fnines in silver money, fell here into the hands of the Russians. Part of the 
fugitives escaped to Dantzic, but few crossed the Oder; the Saxons under Itoy- 
nior were routed and disper^ in a last engagement at Kalisli; Poniatowski 
and the Poles retired to Cracow on the Austrian frontier, as it were, protected 
by Schwarzenberg, who remained unassailed by the Russians, and whose ueu 
trality was, not long afterwards, formally recognised. 

The Prussians—wlio had been, meanwhile, occupied with the unHuocessful 
siege of Riga, and who, like the Austrians, had comparatively husbanded their 
strength—were now the only hope of the fugitive French. The troops under 
Macdonald, accordingly, received orders to cover the retreat of the giand 
anny, but York, instead of ol>eyiiig, concluded a neutral treaty with the Rus¬ 
sians commanded by Diebilsch of Silesia and remained stationary in liast 
Prussia. The king of Prussia, at that time still at Rerlin and in the power of 
the French, publicly disapproved of the step taken by his general, who was, 
on the evacuation of Rerlin by the French, as publicly rewarded. "I'he im¬ 
mense army of the conqueror of the world wtxs totally annihilated. Nearly 
half a million of men had crossed the Russian frontier; of these, scarcely 
twenty thousand returned, 

The War of LiBERATioisr (iisi3~i8i5 a.d.) 

By the war of Liberation the<i^mans mean those tluee memorable years 
in which, for the first time after th^apse of centuries, the whole German peo¬ 
ple fought and conquered in a common cause, animate<l by the lofty inspira¬ 
tion of a common sentiment of unity. It is too true that the country did not 
at once rise up restored from its ruins as the united German nation intended 
and expected it to do; nevertheless, thwarted, repudiated, and contemned as 
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the people were, bound and repressed by fresh ordinances—the great impulses 
which had led them to victory did not die; they still lived and grew, silent but 
mighty, irresistibly expanding in all directions.*^ 

Already in 1812 Napoleon felt that the foundations of his empire were los¬ 
ing solidity. The seat of war wjis transferred to the mark; in January of 1813 
headquarters wei^e at Berlin; General Schamhorst, who had withdrawn to 
Silesia, now again stepped into prominence and appeared as the first councillor 
of the king in matt6i*s of war. This was the time at which was drafted that 
organisation which forms the basis of the present army. It was not solely the 
work of Schamhorst; the king had sent him an anonymous essay in another’s 
baud, and it is tliis which served Scharnhoi*st and Gneisenau as a basis for 
the new organisation. Reserve battalions were formed which were now to be 
provided with arms. The king was in Berlin between Mtigdeburg and Kii- 
strin; in Berlin were the headquarters of Marshal Augereau, The king boldly 
debirniined to declare himself openly; lie informed the French ambassador of 
his decision to move with his court to Breslau January 25th, as it was not in 
accordance with his dignity to remain in Berlin. The French were so im- 
preasedwith theaiuhicityof this announcement that they offered no opposition. 
Armaments were now mode with that activity and (leterminationindispensiible 
to their execution; the French were so astounded that they dared not inter¬ 
pose. 

The general appeal to the volunteers {Pi'ehcilHge) followed February 3rd, 
1813; in Berlin seven thousand men of ages varying from youth to more than 
middle age took up anus under the eyes of the French. This was the state of 
public enthusiasm wlien on the 20ih of February the Cossacks appeared btifore 
Berlin and made a marauding expedition into the town; they received numer¬ 
ous challenges from the town to penetmte into it; no one was afraid of the 
shooting that took place in the street. Confidence ran so high that it ignored 
the most threatening danger; the general sense of security made everything 
go well. Troops were formed in Silesia; the reserve battalions inarched 
thtongh Berlin. York’s corps approached Bcjrlin. In the beginning of March 
the French evacuated the town and crossed the Elbe. 

Throughout all Gemany, now, men of sound understanding workc^l to 
bring almut a general rising. In Saxony especially generals Thielmann and 
Aster endeavoured to move the king to break w ith France. Dazed by his 
good luck, however, and blinded by conscientious scruples, the king left Dres¬ 
den, went to Prague, and met all proposals with the sternest reprobation. 
The chief blame attaches to his miserable councillor, Herr von Senlit-Pilsach, 
for whom a favouiuble word from Napoleon was everything; he now looked 
forward to a French ducal title. But the king also lacked characteri Many 
arguments were tried to convince him, but they met with his determined oppo¬ 
sition. Had Saxony moved a step, it would have involved negotiations with 
Bavaria. 


PRUSSIA ARMS IIEUSELP 

In Prussia a general arming wsis set in motion, which exceeds anything 
that has been witnessed in recent history; in the process most provinces were 
plunged into confusion and ruined. After the Peace of Tilsit the country 
numbered only four and a half million men and was in a condition of abysmal 
poverty; the year 1812 had i*educed East Prussia to complete beggary. The 
interest of the national debt could not be paid. The state had no money and 
no citdit; but every single person who had anything to bring, brought it in 
order to equip himself or othei's: every man became a hero. A shepherd in 
tite neighbourhood of Anelam sold his liock, bought a kit with the money, and 
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went soldiering himself- Men set forward in the name of God- This senti¬ 
ment extended through the whole of nortii Germany; in Hanover, Brunswick 
—everywhere the same readiness was manifest; but the same provision could 
not be made, because there was no government to lead the movement. 

But as the best; cause has unworthy champions, Herr von Tettenborn now 
set out on an unholy raid against Hamburg. He was earnestly entreated not 
to make the expedition: not to plunge a well-intentioned but nuwarilke and 
unprotected town into destruction by rousing a rebellion w ith liis few troops 
which would compromise the town, Tettenborn laughed: such an expedition, 
said he, might be a sotirce of income. He brought about a sudden and general 
rising; it was resolved to proceed to extreme measures, but Tettenborn played 

the pasha; no preparations had been made when 

J he diew^as cast; there was no centi'c of stability; 

he government refUKsed to endanger its existence. 
Igi^tioiis for the saving of a fatherland are easiest 
xcited in monarchical states. Hmnburg might 
ave been provided with another source of salvation, 
f the sentiment of Denmark, wliich was at the 
time favourable, had been utilised. 
Denmark w as not only very shabbily 
fc treated by Kngland; a treaty had 

sealed in August, 1812, 
between Eussia and Sweden, at a 
niCM'tiiig of Alexander with the king 
I Sweden, wiiereby Norway was 

^ promist^d to the king of Sweden if 

" ^ he would declare himself against 

•-; France. England had not taken 

A V Ihis treaty immediately, and 

^Deiunark might have averted her 
^catastrophe if she had made a do- 

<*isive resolution in the winter of 
1812. But the advice of those w^ho 
recommended such wholesome policy 
was not lisUoied to. The Danes 




Neuthororaben, Nubemberq olfered Hamburg help, if the pcjice 

wa^re so concluded as to preserve 
Norway to them. But this conflicted with the designs of the crow n prince 
of Sweden, Marshal Bernadotte, and a little while l>efore England had con¬ 
firmed the treaty with Sw^eden by her ent ry into it. The Swedish troops were 
in the neighbourhood, but did not enter the town; and so Hamburg again 
fell a victim to French supremticy and to the terroi^s of tyranny (May 3(>th), 
The movement extended to the Dutch frontiers. On t he Oldenburg border a 
popular movement introduced a x)rovisional government; the people demanded 
their beloved duke. Two very resjjectable men, You Falke and Von Berger, 
led the movement and inspired an uncommon degree of confidence in the in¬ 
habitants. Vaudarame soon marched upon the place and had both of them shot. 

The Eussian army had made a veiy slow advance. Already in Ajiril, 1813, 
the Prussian troops had fought sevenil 8ucw*ssful engagements in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Magdeburg; the army crossed the Ellie at Dessau and moved 
slowiy forward through Thuringia. The feebleness of the EiiJ^ian army was 
now regarded with terror. True, this did not diminish the coniidciice of Prus¬ 
sia; but things wore a very grave aspect. Thielmaun and his friends strained 
eveiy nerve to induce the king of Saxony to side with Prussia, but they re¬ 
ceive express commands to do nothing. 
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THE BATTLE OF L<JT2EK OE GEOSSGdSSOHEK (MAYSNT), 1813) 

Meanwhile Kapoleon had eonsiderably advanced his armaments. All the 
old troops in Prance, all that conld be spaiBd in Spain, were collect^ and 
Napoleon again crossed the Bhine with a very large army; it pursued its way 
partly through Oassel and Fulda, partly through Wurzburg. York^s corps 
was already reinforced by new recruits and united with a Eussian detachment, 
but the French were incomparably stronger; the Eussians were not so numer¬ 
ous as had been supposed. On the 1st of May heavy cannonading took place 
at Weissenfels; it was nmlly a reconnaissance. On the 2nd of May opponents 
of the French determined to attacik, but the necessary preparations were not 
completed. The simillneas of umnl)ers and the narrow ness of the bridges had 
not been calculated, and so it happened that ground which the Germans ex¬ 
pected to reach at eight o’clock in the morning was not reached until twelve. 
This decided the day. Napoh^oii had detached the viceroy of Italy with a 
strong corps and sent him to Halle; appjuently he exi>ected no attmik that 
day. If the alliC/S had not arrived too late, it might have l)eea possible to dis¬ 
lodge the French from the whole position bcifore the viceroy came up. This 
is what Soharnhorst wanted; the blame belongs neither to the troops nor to 
anyone else; the only mistake was in underrating the dihicullies. The allied 
troops attacked the French, who were greatly superioi* in numbers, with in¬ 
describable couiage and heroism; but the French had withdmwn into four 
rather massively Wilt villages, which they defended with uncommon skill. 
The villages were twice taken and lost by the Prussians, and finally retaken. 
The superiority of the Kussian cavalry could not turn tlie scale. 

The tettle, however, appeared to be won at two o’clock ; great confusion 
had fallen upon the retreating French trooiis; at Kbsen they had lost their 
way with their baggage in the pass; fugitives appeared here and there, so that 
the uew\s was circulatW that the French army wius disixu'sed. At midday the 
viceroy returned from Halle. The allies could no longer think of victory; 
towards evening, howxner, they undertook an attack without any likelihood 
of success; many brave men w^cre sacrificed without any n>sult. The cavuhy 
showed the courage of lions. In tiie matter of bravery tliey occupy a uni<iue 
place in the battles of late years. Young men who had never been in action 
l>efore fought like old soldiers; not less than three hundred and seventy volun¬ 
teers from the schools of Berlin fouglit in the PriLssian ranks. The Prussians 
did not lose a single trophy—not a flag, not an ammunition wiigon, not one 
xinwounded prisoner. The battle was lost, but not a battalion left the field in 
disorder; the withdrawal took i>hro^ in compact masses. The army retired 
upon Meissen. 

The French followed; but no engagement worth mentioning took place 
before the EU>e was reached. It is singular how little the French dared to 
harass the allied army in this retreat. Even the wounded w’^ere brought away, 
chiefly wdth the help of Saxon peiisants and land-ownei‘8; thiswiis in sharp 
eontr^t with the behaviour of the government. Thus the army reached Dres¬ 
den and Meissen and crossed the Elbe (May 8th). It wmuld have been possible 
and it should have been attempted to make some sort of defense at the passage 
of thi# river; that tliis vras not done wjia due to a Eussian commander w'ho left 
his post at Meissen. In the battle the Eussians had fought bravely, but bad 
had the smallest share: many regiments were not engaged at ail. Napoleon 
was in Dresden; the king of Saxony returned; and Thielmann received instruc¬ 
tions to hand over Torgau and Wittenbeig to the French. Thielmann, Aster, 
Carlowitz, and a few other brave souls now left the Saxon service and came 
over to the Prussians* In the meanwhile Eussian reinforcements came up. 
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and constantly formed reserves were added to the allied army; a pof^tion was 
taken np behind Bautasen. General Biilow moved constantly up and down the 
Berlin route. The French army was still on the increase. 


THE BATTLE OF BATJTZEN (MAY 20TH-21ST, 1818) 

The battle of Bautzen, on the 20th and 2l8t of May, demands description 
in detail. The French described a semicircle; the line of tlie allies covei^ed a 
much narrower segment, and their formation was very weak; it looked as if 
they were a mere handful against the enormous mass of French troops. On 
the 20th of May, thanks to their superiority, the French took several posts, 
but there was determined fighting; the Prussian army was full of dash and 
spirit, and the Eussians, too, fought admirably, with far more decision than 
at Grossgorschen, for here they w*ere on the defensive. On the 2l8t, the bat¬ 
tle was decided by the French repulsion of the left Russian wing, which was 
so pushed out of place that it formed an angle with the Prussian arnij". The 
line of retreat on the great route over Iteichenbach and Gorlitz wiis now open 
to the French. This was at three oVlock in the afternoon; nothing now re¬ 
mained but to retreat, and the situation wiis very grave. The main road was 
fortunately won mid a quiet retreat commenced under a heavy cannonade. It 
Wits a hot day; at noon, when Barclay do Tolly withdrew and Ney pressed 
forward, a short but sharii storm burst overhead. General Ney halted; it was 
as if he felt that he was lighting against a higher power. This halt was the 
salvation of the allied army, which otherwise must have been annihilated. 
On this day also not a gun-carriage was lost; a few prisoners were taken; the 
losses were about equal on both sides. 

At Ldwenberg was the Austrian, Count Stadiou, who now appeared as 
mediator and brought about the discussion of an armistice. His personal in- 
cHnatioii.s lay in favour of the allies, and by liis intlueiice an armistice was 
now settled which was to be succeeded by peace. Austria wished to have 
pejice; this wtis no cunning pretence: she wished to imiirove her situation in 
lieace and to be withdi'awn from the necessity of a war. Bo neutral wjis her 
attitude that she allowed Polish troops under Prince Poniatowski, who had 
separated from the French and moved from Warsaw upon Cracow, a free 
pjissjige to Saxony; they wore disarmed on entering and reinvested with their 
arms on leaving the country. Thom andSpandau had surrendered to Prussia. 
As a consequence of the suspension of ho>slilities Lusatia and a part of lower 
Silesia were evacuated to the French for cantonment. The plight of the allied 
army was thei'eby rendered very serious; but they had gained time, and that 
was everything. 

An immense loss at the battle of Liitzen was siistai ned i n the deiith of Scharn- 
horst. He Imd been wounded in the b«attle; no one thought there wtis any 
danger, though it was believed that his knee would l)ecomc stiff: he betook 
himself to Prague and there died June 28th. He had perfonned the journey 
too rapidly. Before he left for Prague he placidly expressed his view upon 
the issue of the battle: ^^The battle is lost, but I have setui that it is no flash 
in the pan. From the way our people have fought w'e arc certain to win.^^ 


THE AEMI8TTCE 

During the armistice negotiations were commenced in Prague through the 
connivance of Austria. It had been thought desirable that England should 
also take part in them, but it was idle to think of this. Austria had imposed 
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a limit witMn wbieh the peace most be settled, declaring that if Kapoleon did 
not by that time comply with the conditions offered, she would join the allies. 
Kapoleon did not in the least take this seriously. The nature of the peace was 
such that Prussia would not have acquired much, and Napoleon would have 
lost very little. Magdeburg and the old mark were to be restored to Prus¬ 
sia ; the fortresses on the Oder and Dantzio were to be evacuated; Dantzie and 
Thorn were to become Prussian. Prance was to renounce her supremacy over 
Poland; what was to become of Poland was not clearly defined. 

This was the price of peace with Napoleon. So few points were touched 
upon that for the Prussians the peace would have been a miserable one; it was 
apparent how little the Germans promised themselves success. But Napoleon 
refused this peace which involved no actual loss for him. The duke of Bas- 
sano (Maret), who guided negotiations in Prague, a man of very good qualities 
but horribly timid when face to face with his JUiUJter, told the story after the 
battle of Waterloo of how he and many others, who in every other circum¬ 
stance were the living eclioes of Napoleon’s will, implored him to accept the 
terms. Tlie time linnt had been fixed at midnight; if by that time the French 
had not accepted terms the Austrian pleuipotentiiuy was to close negotiations 
and declare his secession to the allies. Napoleon asked JIaiet: “Do you be¬ 
lieve that the Austrians have the courage f If they do not carry out their 
threats they make themselves ridiculous.” Maret assured him they would do 
it. Finally Napoleon signed the peace warrant; but the courier was detained 
by him so that he arrived at five o’clock in the morning. Napoleon thought 
he knew with whom he had to deal; his rellcctions were: “ If they have not 
broken off negotiations they have given themselvesaway; if they have broken 
them oil', they will be only too delighted that I haA e set my hand to the war¬ 
rant, and will revoke all that they have done.” In this way he wanted to 
procure for himself a triumph before the eyes of the woild fnun the weak 
compliance of his opponent. But at midnight Austria had actually declared 
her secxjssion, and Napoleon received an answer of rcfustil: it. may possibly 
have been given reluctantly. The armistice was prolonged another twelve 
days. 

The svrmy was set in motion. From the beginning of .Time to August it 
was materially increased by reinforcements. At first tliere had not been 
enough powder for one battle with Napoleon; sufficient stores hsul now been 
obtained. A number of English muskets had arrived; fresh strength from 
Bussia, the Austrian array—everything came togotlier. But Napoleon had 
not slumbered: some hundred thousand conscripts had been raised; every¬ 
where tlie French ai’mies were very numerous. The campaigu was comitienced 
with very varying exi)ectations; great hoi>e sustained the allies; the French 
Avere in low spirits, which were still further depressed by events in Spain. 

During the armistice ncAvs of the great battle of Vitoria (June ‘21st), in 
which the French were completely defeated, reache<l Germany; in this engage¬ 
ment Joseph Bonaparte hswl commanded. The French artillery to the very 
last piece was taken. After this glorious battle Wellington undertook the 
siege of Famplona and San Sebastian. Btd'ore this, hoAvover, the campaign in 
Germany hatl begun. 


THE BATTLE OF DIIESDEX 

A Prussian army was situated in the mark under Billow; a considerable 
corps under Blficher, made up of Prussians under York and of Eussians, was 
in Silesia: the great allied army was in Bohemia; here were the Austrian 
wmy, the main army of the Russians, and the Prussian Kleist corps. General 
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Moreau had been imported from America as a sort of talisman to the allies. 
All this did, however, was to exeite some rancour in them and to make no iui* 
predion upon the French, Their attitude of mind was misunderstood; they 
had to regard him as an enemy. Besides, there were generals of suflident dis^ 
tiuction in the German anny, and not much wisdom wjis to be expected from 
Moreau: he was an indolent man, and had been qiatc inactive since 1800; 
moreover, he had lost, through want of practice, all nptitiide for leading an 
army. The great blunder, however, consisted in changing the plan of cam¬ 
paign at the beginning. The right way would have l>een to march forward 
through Boh(‘nna in order to move upon Leipsio. It was however feared that 

Napoleon would allow the allies to advance, 
> and having himself made a diversion through 

t Silesia would cut off their communications, 

make havoc of everything, and then return. 
Accordingly it was determined to go over the 
; ridge of the Erzgebirge to Dresden, for it w^as 

! thought that he had b<Hni duly deceived and it 

sil was hoped that Dresden might be reached Ihj- 

M ould come back from Silesia. But 

dlies were very great: it Avas a sum- 
uch rain; the roads were very l>ad; 
1 Erzgebirge an^ intersected by a 
f small rivei’s, and the advance had 
le over hills and through Andleys, 
convoys suffered niueU in this tran- 
and the advance Avas very slow, so 
the allies arrived too late. Ifad 
arrived a day earlier they might 
I talien Di'csden; had they gone by 
itz they would have gained one da 5 \ 
in all these things Moreau was al- 
d to 1)0 the guide, and Moreau knew 
ing of the ground. 

rapoleoii now turned from the road 
lesia, rK^rfonning rapid marches with 
his guard, and crossed the bridge at 
Dresden Aligns!^ 26th, at the mo¬ 
ment when the all ies openexl a can- 
_ . ^ " uouade on Dresden, instead of at- 

tacking the towui Avith a bayonet 
" charge. Nothing was accomplished. 

Fountain in Nukkmbeiio follow ing day the weather was 

much worse; au aitactk Avas decided 






Fountain in JSukkmbeiio 


upon, which could not haA-e been more madly conceived. General Mesko’s di- 
Adsion was cut off in the A^alley know n as the Plauenscher Grund; thefireaims 
refused to go off on account of the weather; the whole left Aving of the Aus¬ 
trians was taken prisoner; the battle avjxs entii’cly lost. Th(*, Freru-h had every 
reason to triumph. The losses A^ere incredible; the Avhole army witlidrew 
again to Bohemia in the most pitiable condition. Ha<i tlie French pursued 
with all their forces they would doubtless have reached Prague, and the whole 
allied army would have been annihilated. Luckily for them, on the 23rd of 
August, Napoleon obtained news of the losses sustained at the engagement 
of Qrossbeeren. This made him very |>enBive; he learned that a violent 
engagement was taking place at the Katzbach in Silesia, and just as he was 
about to set out news was conveyed to him of the defeat (26th of August). 
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now fooliddy halted and made a demonstaration against Sile^ in order 
to pick np ^e conquered troops. Here the elements had been of use to the 
allies in flooding the mountain streams; the French were defe^ed, it is ^oe, 
by the bravery of their eu^nies' troops; but the extraordinary material losses 
sustained by tiiem were due to the elements. General Vandmnme now came 
to :^hemia and encountered the Eussians, who formed the rear guard (August 
29th). The confusion was very great; the Bussiiuis were about to carry off 
the cannon, when the Prussian king appeared: his arrival had a great effect 
upon the Eussians; he commanded the artillery to withdraw. It returned, 
and he suspendeci the battle on the heights of Eulm until the Kleist corps 
came up. The French were now totally defeated and Vandamme was taken 
prisoner. This t^^in robbed the French of the whole triumph of Dresden. 
The fate of the allies was decided by this victoiy. 


THE BATTLE OK .lUTEEBOG 

Tlie month of September was passed on the Bohemian frontier and in 
Lnsatia without events of any importance; numerous movements aud counter 
movements were made. Xapoleon wished now to attempt a great onslaught 
on Berlin. The supreme command here w'a.s in the hands of IkBrnadotte, who 
was regarded as an ally. On the 6th of September the battle of Deunewitz or 
Juterbog took place, in which Ney was defeated by the Prussians, lor the 
Swedes did nothing. It wsxs on this occasion that an officer turned to Berua- 
dotte with the words: 


lie coants his loved ones hcml by head, 

Aud lu! no head is missing. 

This omen foreshadowed the issue of the war. Ney was clumsy and un¬ 
lucky above all ot her manslials; Napoleon’s patience with him is inexplicable. 
Ney was a sort of evil demon for him; he Iiad already brought him ill-luck iu 
the Spanish campaign and in East Pnrasia, aud contimied to bring him ill-luck 
until the last moment. Napoleon was well aware of it, but Ney clung to him 
like a fate from which he could not detach himsedf. 

The battle of Jiiterbog was a sotxrcc of extreme glory for the allies, and 
particularly agtiiu for the young volunteers. At Mockern (April 5th) the 
Prussian Landwehr (militia) Ixne itself witli excellent fortitude. Men who 
had never carried anns killed veteran soldiere on the church walls with 
cloblxed muskets. After the battle of Jiiterbog the Prussian trooi)s dispersed 
in all directions. The Oossiieks and other light troops made maranding expe¬ 
ditions as far as Cassol. Iu Mecklenburg Davout’s troops were pursued as 
far a.s Lsinenburg; the Ellxe was crossed aud Hanover penetrated. The heart¬ 
iest good will ixrevailed eveiywhere; but only too often tliere was a lack of 
power to impose laws and to establtsli a point of concentration with its accru¬ 
ing advantages. The prevailing sentiment was such that, from the neighbour¬ 
hoods occupied by the French during the armistice, many volnnteers secretly 
came over to the allies. 

General York, attended with much glory, crossed the Elbe at Wattenborg 
and moved upon Leipsic. An ad^mnee was now also made upon Leipsic from 
the other side by Marienberg, on the same road which should i^ve been 
already utilised for an advance at the end of August. The Swedes followed 
Gener^ York; Biilow also crossed the Elbe and joined York: so the heart of 
the allied army, with an excellent Eussiau corps, stood in a northerly jiosition 
before Leipsic. Napoleon poured from twenty to thirty thousand men under 
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Gouvion SftliitrCyr Into Dr^den, and moved with the rest of the army by a 
eoneentric movement against I^ipsie* The allies were unquestionably at this 
moment superior in numbers to him. In the French ranks were many who 
had been recruited when little more than children, and the rate of mortality 
amongst them was incredible, provisions being very inadequate; the Saxons 
gave nothing of their own free will; they concealed thing in order to be 
able to give it to the allies. Dysentery reigned in the French army, typhus 
already began to break out; a terrible loss of courage accomi>anied these signs. 
The fate of the armies was soon to be decided. 

Worthy of admiration is the manner in which Napoleon bad resuscitated 
his cavalry; he had considerable numbeis under Murat, who was noted as an 
excellent cavalry officer. On the 14th of Oiioter tlie great cavalry engage¬ 
ment at Liel)ertwolkwitz took place, in which tiie French cavalry maintained 
the advantage under the superior guidance of Murat. This, however, did not 
interfere with a further adv^auce, nor did it step the French from becoming 
more and 11101 x 3 naiTOwly shut iu. 


BATTLE OF THE NATIONS (OCTOBER 16TH-19TH, 1818) 

On the 10 thlx'.i 2 :an the Rreatlxi ttle which really com prises three battles: one 
at Mbckern in tlie north, one at Waciian on the right wing of the great allied 
army, and one along the banks of the Pleisse* The x>osition of the great allied 
army was singularly faulty. Tlie left Austrian wing was separateil by the 
river and low ground through wdiich the wetness of tlio weather made it al¬ 
most impossible to make way; the effect upon this wing, from which no very 
grave opposition was maintained against the French, was decidedly unfavour¬ 
able. At Wachau, on the right wing of the great allied army, the Prussian 
troops (the Kleist corps) scored distinct success, took guns and prisoners, but 
as a whole did not inaiiitaui their position. The Swedisli troops did abso¬ 
lutely nothing and part of the Russians were held in reserve; the troops en¬ 
gaged were too weak to press forward, for Nai>oleon directed his whole force 
^ Wachau. At Mbckern the corps of Marmont was beaten as badly as it is 
poasible for anything to be beaten. Rut the ground on the banks of the 
Pleisse afforded a check, and at Wachau Napoleon maintained the victory. 

The allies were coming nearer and nearer. Napoleon was now obliged to 
direct a corps against Rliicher, wlio was within an two of laying hands upon 
Leipsic. On the Prussian side the rescan es moved into line, l^eace reigned 
on the 17th. On the 18th, early iu the morning, the great battle iM^gan. The 
main blunder consisteii in Napoleon’s accepting battle; for lie could not have 
been doubtful that he must lose the day. The troops pressed forward, and in 
a few hours some leagues of territory were won. Then the German troops on 
Napoleon’s side went over. One might have said to them what the Duke de 
Berri said to Bourmbnt when he went over: Momwur, e'est trop tard ou trap 
They ought to have gone over ou the lOth or to have acceiited their 
humiliation with the others. The allies wouhl have gaiued a complete victory 
whatever they did; the order to retreat had been given earlier iu the proceed¬ 
ings. The Bavarian troops had been ordered to withdraw. On the 8th of 
October had been sealed the Treaty of Ried lietween Bavaria and Austria; 
otiierwise the Bavarians would have advanced as far as Vienna. It was im¬ 
possible at that time to consider what the consequences might l>e. 

On the 18th of October everything was determined at Lcijisic. The fiist 
troops of the French retreated, still in good order; but disorder soon ensued. 
The artillery had to remain where they were. Had Napoleon not accept^ 
battle on the 18th, he would have been able to take up a position farther in 
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the mstit, and the artillery would have been eaved. From day to day the 
French amy dj»)[>ereed more and more; the retreat was covered, but only by 
the most disorgani^ hordes; thus they arrived at Hauau. Here the Ba¬ 
varians under Wrede opposed the French to prevent them from reaching the 
Bhine. But Kapoleon broke through and reached Mainz (October 30th); 
many of the Bavarians fell. But, as the bridge of Mainz was in the rear, the 
whole anny was dispersed; even the old troops, which had hitherto remained 
together with irresistible solidity, scattered like guerrilla hordes. While they 
were resting a fearful pestilence broke out. 


NKGOTTATIONB ABE DELAYED 

The crown prince of Sweden soon turned in a northerly direction. The 
main army followed the French with no considemble rapidity: a halt was 
made at the Rhine. One party was distinctly in favour of making peace 
here; Napoleon immediately sent ambassadors to enter u])Oii negotiations. In 
Fninkfort published (December 1st) tliat unlucky proclamation in which 
a just i)eace wim announced to the Fi'ench and a readiness to guarantee France 
to Napoleon ^^<lans tin sempius Hendu quejanmis sous uos rois’^ —which meant 
the Bhine frontier with Belgium. Had Napoleon been willing to make peace 
then, he would have been able to conclude a very satisfactory agreement, for 
England would liave been perfectly prepared to take her part in the nego¬ 
tiations {IS well; Spain would have l>een restored, and England’s honour saved. 
But Napoleon would not hear of renouncing Holland. 

He had left only five thousand men of mixed nationalities, troops and 
douaniei's. Against these the Dutch were in revolt, without making any con¬ 
siderable efforts. The prince of Orange was summoned to l>e vsovereign prince 
and he came from England. Tliis disiurl)ed the plans of several cabinets. 
Some had wished to indemnify Denmark with Holland, others to unite Hol¬ 
land with all Westphalia and Hanover into one great kingdom. All this wjis 
now made impossible. The French withdrew to two fortresses in Holland, 
Naarden and Gorkum; they had small garrisons at several x)oints. Geneml 
BfiJow, the victor of Dennewitz, suddenly apjieared and took the fortresses by 
a series of bold coups de wmm, and battered in the gates. Gorkum was very 
bravely defended, but was comi)elhHl to surrender; only in Naarden, a har¬ 
bour of Amstenlam, did the French succeed in maintaining themselves. 

Meanwhile much time was wasted on the Rhine without entering upon 
negotiations; notes were exchanged, until at last the patience of the partita 
fortunately gave out. Many trembled at the idea of trusting themselves be¬ 
hind the Rhine fortresses: but the counsel of the daring prevailed. The 
Bhine was creased, Switzerland entered, Alavce and Fmnce were approached 
(Deeeml)er 30ih and 31st). Naiiolcon’s armaments were still cousidembly in 
arrears. The allies advanced through Lorraine—the right wing ajyon the 
route of ChSlons, the left wing through Langres, At Brienne the Fiench 
were encountered, and here the Bavarians distinguished themselves: the main 
glory of the victory Is to be attributed to them. The French withdrew much 
disheartened. 

Two corps now moved along the Aube and the Marne upon Paris; all 
went well until there followed a series of engagements in which Napoleon 
proved himself to be a greater general tlian ever. He drew all his forces to¬ 
gether, but his power Was small; he first overwhelmed one corps, then sur¬ 
prised a second, then wheeled round and encountered the corps of York and 
Sacken: through Sacken’s blunders he inflicted a severe loss on them. In the 
midst of the engagement General Kleist drew up with his corps on the great 
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route to ChAlom. Napoleon threw himself upon this corps on the following 
day; BLleist had h^ly had time to learn that a retreat had taken place in 
both wings- But the corps of Kleist maintained itself on this day, the 14th 
of February, 1814, again^ an ove^helming superiority in numbers and artil¬ 
lery, and withdrew to Quarries; in brilliance of achievements this engage¬ 
ment is on a par with the battle of Liitaen. But m soon as the allies united 
their forces Napoleon experienced the disadvantage of his weakness. He 
followed the allies as far Jia Chamnoiit. Here everything was iu confusion; 
once more it was the personality of the Prussian king which saved everything. 
Many of the commanders thought only 
of reti*eat; it w^as he who brought dis- 
cipliue into the army, made the Aus¬ 
trians and Russians vec^r round, and 
directed a severe blow at the French. 

Confidence on the Prussian side was 
again to some extent rcstoml. 

The six weeks tYom the middle of 
February to the end of JMarch are the 
most brilliant in tlie military liistory 
of Napoleon. Even in those defeats 
which he suffered his initiative was 
right. But the last blow miscarried; 
it the ruin of everything. 

MeuuMdiile Bliichcr had joined the 
corps of Kleist and proceeded through 
Chdlons to M<!^ry in order to reinforce 
Sc.hwarzenl>erg; he scored a brilliant 
success at !Mcry; but the want of spirit 
in his trooi)s Avas considenible—it 
amounted to despair at xVustrian heiid- 
quaiters. The king was the first to 
turn the scale of depression at Bar-sur 
Aul>e; he used his personality in order to impress them. All of the troops 
were much the worse for sickness and fatigue; the army of Schwarzenberg 
Avas quite broken up. Bliieher had again retinal over the Marne in order to 
cover the loss, while Schwarzenbing was thoroughly in favour of their I’ctiring 
over the lihiiie. Bliieher succeeded in forcing the Prussian corps under 
BiiloAV, and the Russian under Wintzingerode, to abandon the crown prince 
of Sweden Avho, Avith treasonous <ie8igns, held them fast iu the Netherlands. 
They broke away and joined Bliieher in Picardy. A tine game of tactics was 
now played: Napoleon continued to be kept h'om pressing Schwarzenberg. 
The corps of Kleist held the communications. Once Bliieher avos close ui>on 
Paris; he fought a iiuml>er of engagements with varying sucx^ess. At Laon 
(March 9th) he AA^as attacked and jnaintained his ground superbly; York im¬ 
plied to the attack in the night and took artillery. The French fell back 
on Rheims, but they did not despair. The headtjuarters of the great allied 
army were now again in Troye^j. 

Already, at the beginning of Febniary, general negotiations for peace had 
been begun at Ch&tillon. Even England offered no obstacles to the recognition 
of Napoleon asemi)eror. But Napoleon^s proposals Avere a monstrous joke: 
he demanded the Rhine frontier for France, indemnities for Ins brothers Joseph 
and Jerome, and a principality for Eugene Beauhariiais. On a basis like this 
there ought to haA^e been no negotiation at all; but there was. There was 
very little agreement amongst the allies. Determination was to be fomid only 
in ttie council of the king ; but Prussia was entirely without support, and 
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KaiN)teoii would luave oMained a very favourable pea^ if he had uot been too 
ototinate. England waa very lukewarm in her attitude towards Qermany; 
what did the Ehine frontier matter to horf Alexander had difficulties with 
his people because, with the Russians, war in such remote territory was un¬ 
popular. Had the peace been concluded Kapoleon would have reopened war 
a year later. But he was obdurate, to his own ruin; the negotiations fell to 
tlie ground (March 16th). 


THE MAKCH ON PAHIS (1814 A.D.) 

Operations were accordingly continued. Napoleon was now misled through 
information concerning a movement that luul never been made; he Iwlieved 
that the whole allied army was marching upon Paris, and so he made one last 
misdirected march in which everything was lost. The courier had arrived 
with despatches announcing that the crown prince of Wurtemberg, afterwards 
King William I, with the advance guard of the grand army, was marching 
upon Paris—which was a complete falsehood. To outflank Prince Schwarzeu- 
berg Napoleon now hehl to be impossible, for he calculated that even by 
forced marches he enuldno longer reach Paris, so he wished to make a demon¬ 
stration in order to compel his enemy to turn back. Uis position w’iis such 
that he could touch the army of Schwarzeul>erg on its lines of communication, 
and, as he lielieved that it would not fail to answer his diversion by a retro¬ 
gressive movement, he directed his march in order to set this in motion. The 
French peasjints in bis rear were everywhere in a state of retellion and Inul 
already done the army great harm. The mistake of the allies was a different 
one; they belit^ved that he intended to cross the Rhine and invade Germany. 
At first there was a desire on the part of the invaders to brciik up their camps 
and return. It was repi’esented, however, that this w^ould leml to nothing; 
Napoleon would have been everywhere before them, everything would l)e for 
him and against them. Ho it determined tomaxch on Paris. 

This decision was really taken, iis we may see, because it wjis not known 
what else to do. Wintzingerode was despatelied on its execution; the great 
army moved forward. Meanwhile Bliicher had remained north of the Marne; 
on reciHviug t he news of the advance he went to Meaux. Napoleon had issued 
instructions to two army corps between Aul>e and Marne to follow him and to 
accompany him to Lorraine. But these corps were for the most part new ly 
formed troops; they encountered the Russian coips of Wintzingerode at La 
Fdre Champenoise (March 25th) and were totally defeated; Marmont's corps 
alone escaped for the most part and plunged towards Paris. There w’as no 
doubt now that a march must be made on Paris. 

The national guard in Paris was armed; a few outworks were raised and 
Montmartre was easy to hold. The French adopted the proper and worthy 
decision of defending their capital. Public sentiment was already much in¬ 
flamed against Napoleon. As his luck turned, all abandoned him; his own 
creatums had but one thought—to extricate themselves and to secure peace. 
Already, at Erfurt, Talleyrand had cruised secret revelations to be made to the 
emperor Mexander, in which was api>arent a desire that Napoleon^s ambition 
should be pacified. The discontent that prevailed was extraordinary. In the 
year 1811 there had been a famine in France, and prices rose in 1812. Taxes 
vrere very high; the public treasury, hitherto a model of punctual paymeut, 
was in debt; there was a rush on the bank, w^hicb could not continue payment. 
The feeling of bitterness against Napoleon ran particularly Ugh in Paris. A 
general ill will was felt towards him; he was constantly sdluded to 
hommJ* This had sdready been the state of affairs in 1812; in the beginning 
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of 1813 tiieaw had been a slight rally, but even before the battle of Leipsio the 
discontent had returned. Before, &ere had been parties for and against; now, 
all were against him. Yet the French, a brave nation, would not abandon 
their capital without a struggle, and to defend Paris could be no such difficult 
matter. Of course it might be destroyed; but no one would have wished to 
do this. 

Unhappily Joseph, who had the command in Paris, was an incapable w>an, 
and there was treason on more sides than one: Monsieur de Vitrolles had 
already appeared at Talleyrand’s suggestion in the headquarters of the allies. 
Napoleon’s operations were certainly admirably conducted; he informed him¬ 
self concerning the forces of the allies, but he neglected all opportunity of in¬ 
fluencing the temper of the French. Certainly his words woffid have been all- 
powerful ; had he roused in the Parisians their feeling of honour, they would 
have defended themselves as fiercely as the men of Sauagossa. But he treated 
everything as a subject for command; resembling in this the earlier “legiti¬ 
mate ” princes, as they were called. He had sacrificed all the weight of moral 
influence, or else was afraid to exei'cise it. 

So it came to pass that on the 30th of March the heights of Paris were 
taken, after some loss had been sustained; Montmartre was stormed to the 
beating of drums and the sounding of trumpets. The national guard drew 
back, and the town would have been immediately entered (for it had erected 
no regular defences), had it not been deemed preferable to conclude a treaty, 
which in the case of a town of seven hundred thousand inhabitants was a wise 
proceexling. This was the work of the army of tlie north; the southern army 
had no share in it. The allies were now master’s of Paris, but what to do was 
a problem involved in a growing obscurity. 

Napoleon again showed to what a pitiful extent he had lost his sanity. 
He had to turn southward towards Lyons; here he was able to attach to him¬ 
self the cori>8 of Augereau, and then he had again to cross the Alps. In Italy 
tire army of the viceroy was intact, and all Lombardy declared in his favour. 
He was more popular in Italy than in Prance; the Italians were quite trans¬ 
formed; their constant cry was, “Non d Francese, i nostro.” InCarinthia and 
Carniola the Austrians h^ certainly performed admirable movements under 
Hiller; they had driven the viceroy across the Miucio; but here he maintained 
his ground. Had Napoleon made for lUUy he would have pursued a wild 
game, but he could not have cut a worse figure than ho did; he had nothing to 
ItKse and everything to win. Had he known how to work upon the sentiment 
of the people he w’ould still have got through the spring. But it was as if his 
genius had absolutely forsaken him; he had become a dreamer. 

He had reckoned that Paris would resist until he appeared, and so he pro¬ 
ceeded to Paris. His soldiers were terribly harassed by these forced marches; 
they lay strewn on the roads by the hundreds, and this time ho allowed him¬ 
self to be driven, instead of riding on horseback at their head—an omission 
which cost him Incredible loss of prestige with his soldiers, who did every¬ 
thing only for his sake. He returned too late; at Fontainebleau he learned 
that Paris ■was in the i>ower of the allies; and he remained with his shattered 
army in Fontainebleau with that incredible folly which chai’acterired his con¬ 
duct in adversity: because good advice was hard to buy, he did nothing. 
The moment had not yet pa^d when the army might be stirred by an irre¬ 
sistible rhetorical app^ to their imagination and withdrawn to Lyons. Cer¬ 
tainly Wellington was already advancing hard upon Toulouse in forced 
marches; but the battle had not yet been fought there, and he would have 
had to s^in every nerve. In Italy Murat had shamelessly broken loose from 
him; he was offended, but he was offended because he wanted to be: he looked 
toward the throne on which he desired to remain, like Bernadotte on the 
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tbroae of Sweden. At Versailles Karmont agreed upon a eoBvention witb 
tiie allies, and stationed himself behind the allied army. It may be a hard 
thing to say of the adherents of hTapoleon, but it is the right tMng: he was 
despised by those who surrounded him in Fontainebleau—a natural fate for 
the man who abandons himself. In this way it became possible for the most 
devoted mantis whom he had promoted to honour, to end by themselves 
turning away from him and forcing him to resign. That he should have b^n 
given such favourable conditions defies explanation: he was allowed to retire 
to Elba with a large pension and promises concerning his family. People 
might well have supposed that this was a snare, that the result had been fore¬ 
seen and iutention^ly provided for, were it not that such a supposition is in¬ 
compatible with the incredible ruin in which everything was plunged on his 
reappearance. 

The Count d'Artois now came to Paris; he became head of a provisional 
government committee (4th of May), acting as lieutenant of the kingdom. 
On the 4th of May, twenty-four years after the opening of the states-general, 
Louis XVIII came to Paris. But how changed was everything! The limit 
was fixed within which the charter had to be submitted; but it had already 
been perfected, and Louis did not submit it to discussion and oiOfer it for ac¬ 
ceptance, but presented it from the fulness of his supreme majesty. 


THE FIRST PEACE OF PARIS (1814 A.D.) 

On the 30th of May, 1814, peace was concluded at Paris. Prance was re¬ 
duced to her limits of 1792, and consequently retained the provinces of Alsace 
and Ijorraine, of which she had, at an earlier period, deprived Germany. Not 
a farthing was paid by way of compensation for the ravages suffered by Ger¬ 
many, nay, the French prisoners of war were, on their release, maintained on 
their way home at the exjieuse of the German population. None of the chefs- 
d'oeuvre* of which Europe had been plundered were restored, with the sole ex¬ 
ception of the group of horses taken by Napoleon from the Brandenburg gate 
at Berlin. Tlie allied troops instantly evacuated the country. France was 
allowed to regulate her internal affairs without the intei'fereuce of any of the 
foreign powers, whilst paragraphs concerning the internal economy of Ger¬ 
many were not only admitted into the Ti'eaty of Paris, and Franco was on that 
account not only called upon to guarantee and to participate in the internal 
affairs of Germany, but also afterwards sent to the great Congress of Vienna 
an ambassador destined to play an important part in the definitive settlement 
of the affairs of Eurepe, and more particularly, of those of Germany. 

The patriots, of whom the governments had made use both before and after 
the war, unable to comprehend that the result of such immense exertions and of 
such a complete triumph should be to bring greater profit and glory to France 
than to Germany, and that tlieir patriotism was, on the conclusion of the war, 
to be renounced, were loud in their complaints. But the revival of the Ger¬ 
man Empire, with which the individual interests of so many princely houses. 
were plainly incompatible, was far from entering into the plans of the allied 
flowers. An attempt made by any one among the princes to place himself at 
the head of the whole of Gennany would have b^n frustrate by the rest. 
The policy of the foreign allies was moreover antipathetio to such a scheme. 
England opfiosed and sought to hinder unity in Germany, not only for the 
sake of retaining possession of Hanover and of exercising an influence over the 
disunited German princes similar to that exercised by W over the princes of 
India, but more particularly for that of ruling the commerce of Germany. 
Bnssia reverted to her Erfurt policy. Her interests, like those of France, led 
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her to promote disunion among the Oerinan powers, whose weakness, the re* 
suit of want of combination, placed them at the meioy of Fmnce, and left 
Poland, Sweden, and the East ojyen to her ambition, A close alliance w^is in 
consequence instantly foimed between the emperor Alexander amt Ijonis 
XVIII, the former negotiating as the first condition of peace the continuance 
of Lorraine and Alsace beneath the sovereignty of France, 

Austiia assented on condition of Italy Wing placed exclusively beneath 
her control, Austria united too many and too divci’se nations beneath her 
sceptre to be able to pursue a policy pie^eniinently German, and found it 
more convenient to round off her territory by the annexation of upper Italy 
than by that of distant Lormiie, at all times a possession difficult to maintain. 
Prussia was too closely connecte<l with Russia, and Hardenberg, unlike 
BUicher at the head of the Pinissian army, w^as powerless at the head of Prus¬ 
sian diplomacy. The lesser states also exercised no influence upon Germany 
ns a whole, and were niemly intent upon preseiTing their individual integrity 
or upon gaining some petty advantage. The Germans, some few discontented 
patriots alone excepted, were more than ever devoted to their ancient princes, 
lK)th to those who had retained their station and to those who returned to their 
respective territories on the fall of Napoleon; and the victorious soldierj", 
ailorned with ribbons, medals, and ordei'S (the Prussians, for instance, with 
the iron cross), evinced the same unreseiwed attachment to their prince and 
zeal for his individual interest. This complication of circumstances can alone 
explain the fact of Germany, although triumphant, having made greater con- 
<?cssions to France by the Treaty of Paris than, when humbled, by that of 
Westphalia. 

From Paris t he sovereigns of Prussia and Russia and the victorious field- 
marshals proceeded, in June, to London, where they, Bliicher most particu¬ 
larly, were received with every demonstration of delight and lespect by the 
English, their oldest and most faithful allies. From London, Frederick Wil¬ 
liam went to Switzerland and took possession of his ancient hereditary ter¬ 
ritory, Walsch-Neueiiburg or NeucliAtel, visite<i the beautiful Bernese 
Oberlaud, and then returned to Berlin, where, on the 7th of August, he passed 
in triumph through the Brandenburg gate, which was «Tgain adoimed with the 
car of victory and the fine group of horses, and rode through the lime trees to 
an altar, around which the clergy Ixdonging t/o every religious stjct were jisseni- 
bled. Here public thanks wei'e given and the whole of the citizens pi'csent 
fell upon their kneCvS. On the ITtli of September, the prepaiation of a new 
liturgy was announce<l in a ministerial proclamation by which the solemnity 
of the church service was to l)e increased, the present one being too little cal¬ 
culated to excite or strike the imiigination. 


THE CONGRESB OF VIENNA 

Towards autumn a great European congress, to which the settlement of 
every point in dispute and the restoration of order throughout Europe were 
to be committed, was convoked at Vienna. At this congress, which, in No¬ 
vember of 1814 was opened at Vienna, the emperors of Austria and Russia, 
the kings of Prussia, Denmark, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and the greater part of 
the petty princes of Germany were present in i>erson; the other powers were 
represented by ambassadors extraordinary. The greatest statesmen of that 
period were here assembled; amongst others, Metternich, tlie Austrian minis¬ 
ter, Hardenberg and Humboldt, the Prussian ministers, Castleieagh, the Eng¬ 
lish plenipotentiary, Nesselrode, the Russian envoy, Talleyrand and Dalberg, 
Oagem, Bemstorff, and Wrede, the ambassadors of Prance, Holland, Dem 
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mark, and Bavaila, The imgotiations were of the utmost importance, for, 
aliihough one of the most difiGlcalt points, the new regulation of affairs in 
France, was already settled, mmy extremely difficult questions still remained 
to be solved.** 

The congress was probably the most brilliant assembly that had ever gath¬ 
ered within the walls of Vienna; emperors, kin^, and princes were so plenti¬ 
ful that Talleyrand was of opinion that the nimbus of monarchy would be 
dissipated. The mediatised princes also came, in the hope of restoration. In 
spite of his financial embarrassment, the emperor Francis was the most de¬ 
lightful of hosts; the congress cost him sixteen million gulden, and there were 
so many entertainments that the prince de Hague said that the congress danced, 
but made no way. The order of business was settled on the 16tli of Septem¬ 
ber, 1814. Talleyrand dissolvetl the alliance between Russia, Great Britain, 
Austria, and Prussia without difficulty and secured a brilliant part for France 
to play. The czar favoured Prussia’s desire for Saxony, that he might get 
Poland for himself; Talleymnd frustrated the plans of both and did all he 
could to create a feeble federal Germany. On March 7th, 1815, the news of 
Napoleon’s escsipe from Elba fell uijou the congress like a bomb; the allied 
princes stopped the withdrawal of their troops from Prance at once and armed 
for a fresh stniggle; on the 13th of the same month Talleyi-and drew up the 
blunt proscription launched by the eight poweis against “Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte”; on the 25th the alliance of Chaumont, concluded between Austria, 
Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia on March 9th, 1814, was again renewed, 
and diplomacy grew moi-e intent than over on concluding the work of the 
congress. 

Metternich sought to secure the vital interests of Austria by the dismem¬ 
berment of Germany and by checking German particularism, but he would 
never involve himself so deeply in German affairs as to oblige Austria to un¬ 
dertake hazardous duties or to expose her to German influence. Although he 
had talked to Munster about the impeiial idea in December, 1814, he wiis 
equally averse to the notion of a German empire and of a Germany under the 
hegemony of Prussia; he held that the German states ought rather to coexist 
in complete autonomy, but nevertheless gave his assent to the views of his 
sovereign, which differed from his own, and favoured the formation of a con¬ 
federation of independent and coequal German sovereigns under the presi¬ 
dency of Austria. Russia and Great Britain, like Austria^ were ill-disposed to 
a strong Prussia, the minor German states were her natural enemies, and cared 
for nothing but their selfish interests. Nevertheless the prospect of a Euro¬ 
pean war induced them to urge the long-delayed establishment of a German 
constitution, as Humboldt, Hardenberg, and Munster had ever done. There¬ 
upon the remodelling of Europe was accomplished, and the final clauses of the 
Treaty of Vienna, preceded by the Act of Confederation, summed up the sub¬ 
stance of all the other ti'eaties. 


PINAL 0L.AUSE8 OP THE TEEATV OF VIENNA OP JUNE 9TH, 1815 

These were signed by Metternich and Wesseuberg, Labrador, Talleyrand, 
Dalberg, Labour-du-Pin and Noailles, Gastlereagh, Wellington, Oaiheart and 
Stewart, Palmella, Saldanha and Silveira, Hardenberg ana Humboldt, Razu- 
mowsky, Staokelberg and Nesselrode, and Lowenhielm. The greater part of 
Waimw fell to Russia, and the czar assumed the title of king of Poland; but 
the grand duchy of Posen passed to Prassia and Wieliozka to Austria; the 
Poles in all three were promised a representative system of government and 
national institutions. Cracow became a republic under the protection of the 
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three pewers. Bofisia restored to Anstria the portions of eastern Galicia she 
had conquered in 1S09. Saxony made the sacrifices mentioned already. 
Prussia got back neaily all her old possessions between the Rhine and Elbe, 
with the addition of the duchy of Westphalia, the major part, of the electorate 
of Cologne, the ITassau principalities of Diez, Siegen, Tradanmr and DDlen- 
burg, Wetzlar and the department of Fulda, and some departments on the 
Moselle and Maas; she received Swedish Pomerania from Denmark in ex¬ 
change for Lauenburg; butcede<ithe see of Hildesheim, Goslar, East Fries¬ 
land, inclusive of Harliugerland, the countship of lower Lingeu and part of 
the see of Munster to Hanover, i-eoeiving in return part of the duchy of Lunen¬ 
burg and a few administrative districts; and gave a district containing live 
thonsand souls to Oldenburg. Oldenburg, the two Mecklenbnrgs, and Wei¬ 
mar assumed the style of grand duchies, Hanover became a kingdom. Prus¬ 
sia promised several districts to Weimar. Bavaria obtained the grand duchy 
of Wurzburg and the principality of AschaflFenburg. Frankfort.-on-the-Main 
became a free city with the Siime territory that it had held in ] 803, and a 
member of the German Confederation; Hesso-Darmstadt gained one hundred 
and forty thousand subjects on the left bank of the Rhine; Hesse-Homburg 
rt'gviined everything that had been taken from it by the Act of the Rhenish 
Confederation; Coburg, Oldenburg, Strelitz, and Honibnrg each obtained ten 
thousand subjects in what had formerly the department of the Sattr; 
Isenburg came under the sovereignty of Anstria, who ceded it to Darmstadt. 
In virtue of articles 6.3-.'57 the princes and free cities of Germany, inclusive 
of Austria iind Prussia as far as the dominions which had formerly been part 
of the German Empire were concerned, Denmark as far as Holstein, and the 
Netherlands as far a.s Luxemburg were concerned, established the “German 
Confederation ” in perpetuity, under the presidency of Austria, “ for the pur¬ 
pose of nuiintainiug the external and internal security of Germany and the 
indepoidence and inviolability of the confederate states, ” which were all to 
enjoy equal rights within the confederation. The affairs of the confederation 
were to be directed by a Confederation Diet in which the plenipotentiaries 
were to vote singly touching the fundamental laws, the Act of Confederation 
{Bundemete), etc., the diet was to meet in full session, and there Austria and 
the five German kingdoms were to have four votes apiece: Baden, the elec¬ 
torate of Hesse, Darmstadt, Holstein, and Luxemburg three; Bniuswick, 
Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin, and Nassau two; and every other state of the confed¬ 
eration one; making sixty-nine in all (articles 4, 6, 6, 7 of the Final Act). 
This distribution of votes was sifterwards taken as the standard for the present 
federal council (Bnndesrath). The diet of the confederation was thus a per¬ 
manent congress of ambassadors like the old diet of tlie empire. It was to sit 
at Frankfort from the 1st of September, 1816, onwards. By Article 63 the 
states pledged themselves to defend Germany against all attacks, guaranteed 
mutual assistance, and promised to enter into no negotiations with the enemy 
when once war h^ been declared. They also pledged themselves not to make 
war upon one another, but to refer their disputes to the diet of the confedera¬ 
tion. Holland and !l^lgium were handed over to the house of Orange, as 
being the reigning dynasty of the Netherlands, and Luxemburg and Limburg 
were likewise added to its dominions; the integrito of Switzerland was guar¬ 
anteed, the new cantons of Valais, Geneva, and Neuchfttel were adde<l to it; 
the see of Bftle and the town of Biel fell to the canton of Bern; Sardinia ob¬ 
tained Genojh Capraja, and the so-called imperial fiefs. Anstria reassumed 
possession of Istria, Dsdmatia, the islands of the Adriatic which had formerly 
belonged to Venice, the Gulf of Cattaro, Venice, the lagoons, the terra firma 
of the ancient republic of Venice, the duchies of Milan and Meintua, the prin¬ 
cipality of Trent, the Tyrol, Vorarlberg, Friuli, Montefalcone. Trieste, Car- 
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niola*! upper Carinthia, Croatia on the right bank of the Save, Fiume, the 
Hungarian littoral, and Gaatua, and added the Valtelline, Bormio, Chiavenna, 
and the former republic of Bagusa to her dominions between the Ticino, the 
Po, and the Adriatic. The emperor Francis established the kingdoms of 
Illyria and Lombardy and Venice. The Austrian house of Este obtained 
Modena, Beggio, Miiundola, Maasa, Carrara, and the imi>erials fiefs in Luni- 
giana*, Tuscany fell to the archduke Feixiinand; Parma, Piacenza, and Oua- 
stalla to Napoleon’s consort; Lucca to the Bourbons of ^’Etruria”; the pope 
and the king of the Two Sicilies regained their former possessions. Naviga¬ 
tion was to be free along the various rivei‘S which intersected all these coun¬ 
tries and the slave-trade was to be abolished. 

All other schemes for the remodelling of Germany were thrown overboard ; 
Austria had conquered and riveted the fetters of the German Confederation 
on the German people. It was a leiigue, an international nuioa of sovereign 
states, an alliance of governments independent of the participation of the 
people, an instrument of Austria for repressing Prussia; and it mediatised 
the German nation. The secondary states which Napoleon liad created would 
have preferred at first not to enter into it, but to remain in the position of 
independent European powers; they flatly repudiated uuy limitation of their 
sovereign prerogativeii, and resolved rather to bestow constitutions on their 
subjects out of pure magnanimity than to be compelled to do so by the confed¬ 
eration, The i>eople regarded the result of the protracted negotiations with 
chill indifference or outspoken indignation; most of the Geman governments 
were ill content. A few special dispositions ” were added to those mentioned 
in the Final Act of Vienna, the most important of them being paragraph VA: 

There shall l)e assemblies of estates in all countries l)elonging to the confed¬ 
eration.” The circumstance that the first eleven articles of the Act of Confed¬ 
eration {Bumlimcte) were guaranteed by the Final Act (Sehhmacte) of Vienna 
subsequently gave rise to unjustifiable pretensions on the part of foreign 
powers to a European right of wardship over the confederation.^ 


THK HOLY ALLIANCE (1815 A.D.) 

Besides the territorial regulations, the general interests of the peoples were 
assigned but a modest sphere. The rulers themselves seem to have felt that 
these bald dispositions concerning restored thrones and exchange<l provinces 
were out of proportion to the sacrifices made, and that too sharp a coutiiist 
existed lietween the enthusiastic spirit with' which the struggle had opened 
and the disillusionment which all must feel at the results of the Vienna Con¬ 
gress. It wiis as though something must be done to give to the idealistic im¬ 
pulse of the period just past—and which was still affecting men’s minds—if 
not good deeds, at least good words, and to nourish the fii*st hopes with new 
ones. This spirit gave birth to that w^onderful politico-religioas alliance or 
programme, which, on the 2Gtli of Septemlier, 1815, as the treaty of the Holy 
Alliance, was signed by the monarehs of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, without 
consultation with any minister. 

The preamble to this document says that the three monarehs would scrapu- 
lously prtKiise, both in the government of their states and in their foreign 
policy, the Christian principles of justice, clemency, and peace; the tenor of 
the three following articles was that the three monarehs would accordingly act 
towards and support one another as brothers, and would also rule their peoples 
—their peoples and armies is the exti’aordinary expression used—^paternally 
in the same spirit of brotherhood; that accordingly they exhorted their peopl^ 
likewise to confirm themselves daily in the exercise of the Christian duties, in 
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barmany with the one Christian religion, which they, the monarobs, repre¬ 
sentatives of its three chief forms, expresriy recognised as the one true rmig- 
ion. At the same time they summoned to join Uiis Holy Alliance all sover¬ 
eigns who were of the same mind as themselves, with the exception of the 
sultan, who it could not be supposed would profess the Christian religion, and 
of the pope, who could not well join with scjhismatic and heretic princes in an 
alliance whose theological basis was of doubtful orthodoxy and would not 
entii^ely ^ree with the teaching of the one infallible ebiireh, of which he be¬ 
lieved himself to be the head. Most of the princes joined: the English gov¬ 
ernment acquiesced in the principles enunciated, in which, indeed, if they 
were adbei'cd to, there was not much to object; but a foimal accession to a 
treaty which was no trejity it refused. 

Ill the times of dejection and disappointment which now followed, this 
Holy Alliance was ti’eated as a secret, absolutist conspiracy against tlio secur¬ 
ing to the people of constitutional rights, and it has been aflBrmed that it was 
meant from the very first in this spirit; similarly malicious voices have 
referred to the good intentions with which, according to the proverb, the road 
to hell is said to be paved. This condemnation on the part of an embittered 
age is just neither to the emperor Alexander, from whom the idea pro- 
(‘eeded, and who was a high-minded, teiKler-hearte<i man, very accessible to 
religious sentiments; nor towards the king of Prussia, in whom misfortune and 
the heavy sacrificesentailed by the war had increased the religiosity which 
had alwayvS lain in his nature; nor to the emperor Francis, to whom it cost 
little to make a confession of so general a character, which after all accommo¬ 
dated itself to any policy quite as well as the revolutionary doctrine of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. The sjime hard and condemnatory judgment as was 
passed on this, its coping stone, was meted out to the whole work of the 
Vienna Congress. It may l)e that here and there 8(^riou8 business suffered 
from the fCvStivities; it may be that ill will, a petty spirit, frivolity, and every 
kind of trifling wcjo active enough to spoil the work; but even the l)e8t will 
and the most earnest spirit, which were not lacking, would have found it diffi¬ 
cult, in face of the enormity of the task, to effec^t more than the congress, 
sue!) as it was, effected: namely, a new external form and arrangement of the 
Kuroi)eiin system. This the congress accomplished, no more; but if, on the 
one hand, it could get no more out of the gimt epoch, yet, on the other hand, 
neither could it prevent the effects on the future existence of Europe, which 
followed of themselves from the events of that great period."* 


THE UETURN AND DOWNFALL OF NAPOLEON (1815 A.D.) 

Meantime in France and Belgium the final struggle with Napoleon had 
been carried on to his ruin." The disputes in the congress had mised Napo- 
leon^s hopes. In France his party was still powerful, almost the whole of the 
population being blindly devoted to liirn, and an extensive conspiracy for his 
restoration to the imperial throne was secretly set on foot. Sevei’al thousands 
of his veteran soldiery had been released from foreign durance; the whole of 
the military stores, the spoil of Europe, still remained in the possession of 
France; the fortresses were garri8one<l solely with French troops; Elba was 
close at hand, and the emperor was guarded with criminal negligence. 

It was on the Ist of March, 1816, that Napoleon again set foot on the coast 
of France. He was accompanied by merely fifteen hundred men, but the 
whole of the troops sent against him by Louis XVIII ranged themselves be¬ 
neath his eagle. He pass^, as if in triumph, through his former empire. 
The whole nation received him with acclamations of delight. Not a single 
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Fcenclmaii shed a drop of blood for the Bourbon, who fled hastily to Ghent; 
and on the 20th of March Napoleon entered Paris unopposed. His brother- 
in-law, Murat, at the same time revolted at Naples and advanced into upper 
Italy against the Austrians. But all the rest of Napoleon’s ancient allies, 
persuaded that he must again fall, either remained tranquil or formed a close 
alliance with the combined powers. The Swiss, in particular, showed exces¬ 
sive zeal on this occasion, and took up arms against France in the hope of 
rendering the allied sovereigns favourable to their new constitution. Tlie 
Swiss regiments, which had passed from Napoleon’s service to that of Louis 
XVIII, also remained unmoved by Napoleon’s blandishments, were deprived 
of their arms, wid returned separately to Switzerland. 

The allied sovereigns who were assembled at Vienna at once allowed every 
dispute to drop in order to form a fresh and closer coalition. They declared 
Napoleon an outlaw, a robber, proscribed by :ill Europe, and bound themselves 
to bring a force more than a million strong into the field against him. All 
Napoleon’s cunning attempts to bribe and set them at variance were treated 
with scorn, and the combined power’s speedily came to an undei’standing on 
the points hith.'irto so strongly contested. Saxony was partitioned between 
her ancient sovereign and Prussia, and a revolt that broke ont in Li6ge among 
the Saxon troops, who were by command of Prussia to be divided before they 
had been releas^ from their oath of allegiance to their king, is easily ex¬ 
plained by the hurry and pressure of the times, which ciuised all minor con¬ 
siderations to bo forgotten. Napoleon exclusively occupied the mind of every 
diplomatist, and all agreed upon the necessity, at all hazards, of his utter anni¬ 
hilation. The lion, thus driven at bay, tunied upon his pursuers for a last 
and desperate struggle. The French were still faithful to Napoleon, who, with 
a view of reinspiring them with the enthusiastic spirit that had rendered them 
invincible in the first days of the republic, again called forth the old republi¬ 
cans, nominated them to the highest appointments, re-established several 
republican institutions, and, on the l.st of June, pre.sented to his dazzled sub¬ 
jects the magnificent spectacle of a field of May, as in the times of Oliarle- 
magne and in tlie commencement of the Bcvolution, and then led a numerous 
and spirited army to the Dutch frontiers against the enemy. 

Here stood a Prussian army under Bliicher, and an Anglo-German one 
under Wellington, eomprehending the Dutch under the prince of Orange, the 
Bmnswiokers under their duke, the recruited Hanoverian legion under Wal- 
moden. These corps d’amiie most imminently threatened Paris. The main 
body of the allied army under Schwarzenberg, then advancing from the south, 
was still distant. Napoleon consequently directed his first attack against the 
former two. His army had gain^ immensely in strength and spirit by the 
return of his veteran troops from foreign imprisonment. Wellington, igno¬ 
rant at what point Napoleon might cross the frontier, had followed the old 
and ill-judged plan of dividing his forces; an incredible error, the allies hav¬ 
ing simply to unite Ihoir forces and to take up a firm position in oi’der to di-aw 
Napoleon to any given spot. Napoleon afterwaa’ds observed in his memoirs 
thidi he had attacked Bliicher first because he well knew that Bliicher would 
not be supported by the over-prudent and egotistical English commander, but 
that Wellington, had he been first attack^, would have received every aid 
from his high-spirited and faithful ally. The duke of Brunswick, with im- 
pataenoe equaling that of Bliicher, was the only one who had quitted the ball 
during the night and had hurri^ forward against the enemy. Napoleon 
gained time to throw himself between Wellington and Blucher and to prevent 
meir junction; for he knew the spirit of his opponents. He consequently 
oppos^ merely a small division of his army under Ney to the En gliah and 
turned with the whole of his main body against the Prussians. The veteran 
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Bliicher perceived his intentions and in consequence urgently demanded aid 
from the duke of Wellington, who promised to send him a i-emforcement of 
twenty thousand men by four o’clock on the 16th. But this aid did not arrive. 
Wellington retired with superior forces before Key at Quatre Braa 


THE BATTLES OF LIGNY AND WATERLOO 

Bliicher meanwhile yielded to the overwhelming force brought against him 
by Napoleon at Ligny, also on the 16th of June. Vainly did the Prussians 
rush to the atta(?k beneath the murderous fire of the French, vainly did Bliicher 
in person head the assault and for five hours continue the combat hand to 
hand in the village of Ligny, Numbers prevailed, and, the infantry being at 
length driven back, Bliicher led the cavalry once more to the charge, but was 
repulsed and fell senseless beneath his horse, which was shot dead. His adju¬ 
tant, Count Nostitz, tilone i-emained at his side. The French cavaliy passed 
close by without perceiving them, twilight and a misty rain having begun to 
fall. The Prussians fortunately missed their leader, repulsed the French 
cavalry, which again galloped past him as he lay on the ground, and lie was at 
length drawn from beneath his honiie. Ho still lived, but only to behold the 
complete defeat of his army. 

Bliicbcr, although a veteran of seventy-three and wounded and shatteied 
by his fall, wiis not for a moment discouraged. Ever vigilant, ho assembled 
his sciittered troops with wonderful rapidity, inspirited tliem by his cheerful 
words, and had the generosity to promise aid, by the afternoon of the 18th of 
June, to Wellington, who was now in his turn atta('ked by the main body of 
the French under Napoleon, Bliicher consequently fell back upon Wavre in 
order to remain as close as poasible in Wellington’s vicinity, and also sent 
orders to Billow’s corps, that then on the advance, to join the English 
army, whilst Napoleon, in the idea that Bliicher was falling back upon 
the Maas, sent Grouchy in pursuit with a body of thiity five thousand 
men, 

Napoleon, Lir from imagining that the Prussians, after having been, as he 
supposed, completely annihilated or panic-stricken by Grouchy, could aid 
the Britisli, wasted the precious moments, instead of hastily attacking 
Wellington. 

At length, about mid-day, Napoleon gave ordeis for the attack, and, 
furiousl}" charging the British left wing, drove it from the village of Hougo- 
mont. He then sent ordeis to Noy to cliarge the British centre. At that mo¬ 
ment a dark spot was seen in the direction of St. Lambert. Was it Grouchy | 
A reconnoitring party was despatched and returned with the news of its being 
the Prussians under Billow, The attack upon the British centre was conse- 
quently remanded, and Ney was despatched with a considerable portion of 
his troops against Billow. Wellington no>v ventured to charge the enemy 
with his right wing, but was repulsed and lost the farm of La Haye Saiiite, 
which commanded his position on this side as Hougomont did on his right. 
His centre, however, remained unattacked, the French exerting their utmost 
strength to keep Billow’s gallant troops back at the village of Plauchenoit, 
where the battle raged with the greatest fury, and a dreadful conflict of some 
hours’ duration ensued hand to hand. But, about five o’clock, the left wing 
of the British being completely thrown into confusion by a fresh attack on the 
enemy’s side, the whole of the French cavalry, twelve thousand strong, made 
a furious charge upon the British centre, bore down all before them, and took 
a great number of guns. The prince of Orange was wounded. The road to 
Brussels was already thronged with the fugitive English troops, and Welling- 
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ton, scarcely able to keep his imeakened lines together, was apparently on the 
brink of destmction, when the thunder of artillery was suddenly heard in the 
direction of Wavre* ^^It is Grouchy joyfully exclaimed Napoleon, who 
had repeatedly sent orders to that general to push forward with all possible 
speed. But it was not Grouchy; it was Blucher. 

The faithful trooi)S of the veteran marshal (the old Silesian army) were 
completely worn out by the battle, by their retreat in the heavy rain over 
deep roads, and by the want of food. The distance from Wavi*e, whence they 
had been driven, to Waterloo, where Wellington was then in action, was not 
great, but was rendered arduous owing t^) these circumstances. The men 
sometimes fell down from extreme weariness, and the guns stuck fast in the 
deep mud. But Bliicher was everywhere present, and notwithstanding his 
bodily pain ever cheered hJs men fommds, with ^^indescribable pathosSixy- 
ing to his disheartened soldiers, ‘‘My children, we must advance; I have 
promised it—do not cause me to break my word! Whilst still distant from 
the scene of action, he oniored the guns to be fiied in order to keep up tlie 
counige of the English, and at length, between six and seven iu the evening, 
the fli’st Prussian coqjs in advance, that of Zieteii, fell furiously upon the 
enemy. “Bmvo! cried Blucher, “I know you, my Silesians; to day we sliall 
see the backs of these French rascals! 

Zieten filled up the space still intervening l)et ween Wellington and Biilow. 
Exactly at that moment, Napoleon had sent his old guard forward in four 
massive squares in order to make a last attempt to break the British lines, 
when Zieten fell upon their flank and dealt fearful havoc among their close 
masses with his artillery. Biilow^s troops, inspirited by this success, now 
pressed gallantly for\vard and finally regained the long-contested village of 
Planchenoit from the enemy. The whole of the Prussian army, advaucing at 
the double and with drums beating, had already driven back the right wing 
of the French, when the Englisli, regaining counige, advanced, Napoleon was 
surrounded on two sides, and the whole of his troops, the old guard under 
General (,/ambronne alone excepted, were totally dispersed and fled in com¬ 
plete disorder. Tlie old guard, surroimded by Biilow^s cavalry, nobly I'eplied, 
when challenged to surrender, Tm garde ne se rend pas and in a few min¬ 

utes the veteran couqueroi's of Euroi>e fell beneath the righteous and avenging 
blows of their antagonists. At the farm of La Belle Alliance Blucher offered 
his hand to Wellington. “ 1 will sleep to-night in Bonaparte^s last night’s 
quarters,^' said Wellington. “And I will drive him out of his present ones! 
replied Bliicher. 

The Prussians, fired by enthusiasm, forgot the fatigues they had for four 
days endured, and, favoured by a moonlight night, so zealously pursued the 
French that an immense number of prisoners and a vast amount of booty fell 
into their hands and Napoleon marrowly escaped being taken prisoner. At 
Genappe, whei'o the bridge was blocked by fugitives, the pursuit was so clase 
that he was compelled to abandon his carriage, leaving his sword and liat 
behind him. Bliicher, who reached the spot a moment afterwards, took pos¬ 
session of the booty, sent Napoleon^s hat, sword, ajid star to the king of 
Prussia* retained his cloak, telescope, and carriage for his own use, and gave 
up everything else, including a quantity of the most valuable jewellery, gold, 
and money, to his brave soldiery. The whole of the army stores, two hun¬ 
dred and forty guns, and an innumerable quantity of arms thrown away by 
the fugitives fell into his hands. 

The Prussian general, Thielraanu, who, with a few troops, had remained 
behind at Wavre in order, at great hazard, to deceive Grouchy into the belief 
that he was still oppos^ by Blucher^s entire force, acted a lesser but equally 
honourable part ou this great day. He fulfilled his commissiou with great 
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skill, and so completely deceived Grouchy as to hinder his making a single 
attempt to throw himself in the way of the Prussians ou the Paris road. 

Bliicher pushed forwards without a mementos delay, and on the 29th of 
June stood before Paris. Napoleon had, meanwhile, a second time abdicated, 
and had fled from Paris in the liope of escaping across the seas. I>avout, the 
ancient instniment of his tyranny, who commanded in Paris, attempting to 
make terms of capitulation with Bliicher, was sharply answen^d, ‘‘Yon want 
to make a defence! Take care what you do. You well know what license 
tlie irritated soklieiy will take if your city must Ix^ taken by storm. Do you 
wish to add the sack of Paris to that of Hamburg, already loading your con¬ 
science! Paris suneudered after a severe engagement at Issy, and Miiffling, 
the Piaissian general, was placed in command of the city, July 7th, 1816. It 
was ou the occasion of a gniud banquet given by Wellington shortly after the 
occupation of Paris by the allied troops that Bliicher gave the c^lebnited toast, 
^‘May the pens of diplomatists not i^gain spoil all that the swords of our gal¬ 
lant armies have so nobly won! ” 

Schwarzeiiberg had in the interim also penetrateil into Prance, and the 
crown prince of Wiirteinberghad defeated Genenil Rapp at Strasburg and had 
siuTouiided that fortress. The Swiss, under Oeneml Baehmann, who had, 
although fully equipped for the tield, hitherto prudently watched the turn of 
events, invaded France iiuiuediately after the battle of Waterloo, pillaged 
Burgundy, iK^sieged and tCK)k tlu‘ fortress of Hiiningen, which, with the ix^r- 
mission of the allies, they razed to the ground, the French having thence fired 
upon the bridges of Bille wliich lay close in its vicinity. A fresh Austrian 
army under Frimont advanced from Italy as fa]* as Lyons. Ou the 17th of 
July, Napoleon surrendered himself in the bay of Rochefort to the English, 
Mhose ships prevented his escape; he moreover i)rererred falling into their 
hands nither than into those of the Prussians. The whole of France submitted 
to the triumphant allies, and Louis XV1 li wjis reinstated on his throne. Murat 
had also been siinnltaneously defeated at Toleutino in Italy by the Austrians 
under Bianchi, and Ferdinand IV had been restored to the throne of Nai)les. 
Slumt fled to Corsicii, but his retreat to France was prevented by the success 
of the allies, and in his despair he, with native nvsliness, yielded to the advice 
of secret intrigants and l etnrned to Italy with a design of raising a populjir 
insurrection, but was seized on landing, and shot ou the 13th of Octolmr. 

Bliicher wjis greatly inclined to give full vent to his nige against Paris. 
The bridge of Jena, one of the numerous bridges jicross the k^iue, the princi¬ 
pal object of his displeasure, was, curiously enough, saved from destruction 
(he had already attempted to blow it up) by the arrival of the king of Prussia. 
His proposal to i)unish France by partitioning the country and thus placing 
it on a par with Germany was far more pnuitical in its tendency. 

THE SECOND TKEATY PAKIH (NOVEMBER 20TH, 1815) 

This honest veteran had in fact a deeper insight into affairs than the most 
wary diplomatists. In 1815 the Siime iiersons as in 1814 met in Paris, and 
similar interests wei*e agitated. Foreign jealousy again effected the conclu¬ 
sion of this peace at the expense of Germany and in favour of Fnince. 
Bliicher^s influence at first reigned supreme. The king of Prussia, who, to¬ 
gether with the emperors of Russia and Austria, revisited Paris, took Steiu 
and Gruner into his council. The crown prince of Wiirtemberg also zealously 
exerted himself in favour of the reunion of Lon'aine and Alsace with Ger¬ 
many. But Russia and England beholding the reintegration of Germany with 
displeasure, Austria, and finally Pnissia, against whose patriots all were in 
league, yielded. The future destinies of Euroim were settled on the side of 
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England by Wellington and Castlereagh ; on that of Enasia by Prince Joto 
Eazmaowsky, Eessebrode, and Capo d’&tria; on that of Austria by Hetternich 
and Weesenberg; on that of Pr^ia by Hardenberg and William Ton Hxun- 
boldt. The (Jerman patriots were excluded from the discussion, and a result 
extremely unfavourable to Ctonuany naturally followed: Alsace ^d Lorraine 
remained annexed to Prance. By the second Treaty of Paris which was defin¬ 
itively concluded on the 20th of November, 1816, France was merely compelled 
to give up the fortresses of Philippeville, Marienbourg, Saarlouis, and Lamdau, 
to demolish Huningen, and to allow' eighteen other fortresses on the German 
frontier to be occupied by the allies until the new government had taken firm 
footing in Prance. Until then, 150,000 of the allied troops were also to 
remain within the French territory and to be maintained at the expense of the 
people. France was, moreover, condemned to pay 700,000,000 francs towards 
the expenses of the war and to restore the chef-d’cmvrea of which she had 
deprived every capital in Europe. The sword of Frederick the Great was not 
refound: Marshal Serurier declared that be had burned it. The Invalids had 
in the same spirit cast the triumphal monument of the field of Eossbach into 
the Seine, in order to prevent its restoration. The alarum formerly belonging 
to Frederick the Great was also missing. Napoleon had it on his person dur¬ 
ing his flight and made use of it at St. Helena, where it struck his death-hour. 
On the other hand, however, almost all the famous old German manuscripts 
which had formerly been carried from Heidelberg to Eome, and thence by 
Napoleon to Paris, were sent back to Heidelberg. One of the most valuable, 
the Manessian Code of the Swabian Minnesingers, was left in Paris, where it 
had been concealed. Blucher expired, in 1819, on his estate in Silesia.** 



CHAPTER VII 


ASPECTS OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY' CULTURE 


Tho German plains were the scene in which nil nations engaged 
ill mortal conflict. Situated in the centre of Europe, and too much 
divided into separate dominions to be able then to repel aggression 
by their native strength, tho German states have alternately been 
the prey of internal discord and the theatre of external aggression. 

Such a state of things is inconsistent with the growth of a national 
literature, which, though it is often Btiinulatcd by the excitenu nt 
and passions of war, cun take root and flourish only amidst the tran^ 
quilfity and enjoyments of peace. Kcligious frtMidom was extin- 

f uished in Germany by the victory of the White Mountain near 
rague; audit never acquired domestic peace till the victories of 
Eugene and Marlborough had tamed for a season tho ambition of 
France, and those of Frederick tho Great had secured the indepeu' 
dence of northern Germanv. 

That science had macie great progress during the Middle Ages 
in Germany, tho land wldcli gave the art of printing and tho discov¬ 
ery of gunpowder to tJie world, need be told to none at all ac¬ 
quainted with these subjects; and on tho revival of letters she took 
an honourable place both in scholarship and the exact sciences. The 
country of Scaliger and Erasmus will ever be dear to the lover of 
classical literature. But the inteilect of Germany at this peilod, 
bred in cloisters and nourished by the study of classical literature 
or the exact sciences, was entirely of a learned caste. Its ))roduc- 
lions were, for the most part, written in liUtin, and addressed only 
to scholars. Its national literature did not arise till the middle of 
the eighteeuth century.*— Alison. h 

The coui’se of literaiy life in the eighteenth ceiitiiry was an aimust nniu- 
terrupted progresBion; in it we can distinguish three grades, eindiof wliicli 
rises considerably above its iiredcK^essor. Tlxe first division reaches to 1750; 
the advance which was already traceable in the last decades of the seventeenth 
century continues in this i)eriod; individual retarding elements do not succeed 
in stopping the^progress of the development* In the centre of the second divi¬ 
sion, which lasm till the beginning of the seventiCvS, stand the first three of the 
six great new high-Qerman poets, of whom Klopstock bestows on German po¬ 
etry a forcible turn of poetic expression and elevation of sentiment; Lessing, 
fine logical arrangement of language and consistent sequence of thought devel¬ 
opment ; Wieland, perfect grace* Then, after a sliort process of fermentation, 
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the mv GernuHi poetry enters under Herder’s guidance on the highest stt^ of 
its devdopment, the age of Goethe and Schiller.'’ 

In the second half of the eighteenth century, poetry, science, the entire 
intellectual and literary life of the nation leceived such a mighty impetus that 
the productions of the Germans, whether in the field of the imagination or of 
mental activity, ranked with those of the English and French. In fact, they 
were often in advance in respect to depth, versatility, and genius. Men of the 
highest talents in various directions entered new paths, and, partly by attack¬ 
ing and vanquishing superannuated eri-ois, pi-ejndices, and false ideas, partly 
by inspired creations in the field of poetry or science, laid the foundations for 
a height of culture almost unequalled in modern histoiy. Germany also lived 
tlirough an epoch of reforms and revolutions, in which, however, the only 
weapons were those of the intellect, and where the highest goal to be striven 
for was the idea of culture and the I'efinement of humanity. Poetry and the 
taste for art progressed most rapidly of all, so that poetic culture stood at the 
h«id; philosophy ami religion were allied with poetiy; imagination and senti¬ 
ment, the true foundations of poetry, were also carried over into the realm of 
science. The greatest minds of the nation devoted their talents to poetry.® 

KLOPHTCKJK AND WIKI.AND 

Far before German contemporary poets stands the German Homer, Klop- 
stock. He it was who, by the powerful influence of his Messiah and his odes, 
established the supremacy of the antique taste; not, however, in defiaiice of 
German and Christian associations, but rather to their advantage. Religion 
and patriotism were with him the highest of all conceptions; but, in reference 
to the form in which they should l)e exhibited, he considered that of ancient 

Greece the most perfect, and thought 
that he could unite the greatest beauty 
of substance with the greatest iK'Uuty 
of form by praising Christianity ami 
Germanism when attired in the garb of 
Gret'cc: a strange error, certainly, yet 
one which arose very naturally from 
the strange character of the progress 
of social development which charac¬ 
terised his ago. It is true, indticd, 
that England exercised a considerable 
influence upon Klopstock, for his 
Messiah is a mere imndant to Milton’s 
Paradise Jjost; but Klopstock must 
not, on that account, be called a mere 
imitator of an Englishman; the ser¬ 
vices which he performed in behalf 
of German poetry are as peculiar as 
they are greivt. He repressed, by 
means of his Gi'eek hexameters anil 
with other Sapphic, Alcaic, and iambic 
Klopstock cli^cal metres, the French Alexan- 

(1784-1808) dnnes and doggerel verses which bad 

hitherto been in vogue. 

But Klopstock did more than this: though in form a Greek, he was, and 
wished to be, in spirit a true German; and he it was who introduced that pa¬ 
triotic, enthusiasm, that reverence for everything German, which against all the 
new fashions that have arisen since his time has never disappeared, but, on 
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th6 ootttiury, has often in its opposition to evorything foreign been carried 
to an unjust and absuid height However stmnge it may at first sound to 
hear him, the child of the French peruke period {Perilckemeit)^ styling him¬ 
self a bard in his Alcaic verses, thus commingling heterogeneous jieriods, the 
modern, the antique, and the old-Tcii- 
tonic, yet this was the commenoemeut 
of that proud and manly confidence 
which urged on German poetry to cast 
off its foreign fetters and to lay aside 
that humiliating attitude which it had 
preserved even after the Peace of West¬ 
phalia. It was indeed necessaiy that 
someone should come who could smite 
his breast with his hand and exclaim, 

‘^lam a German!^’ His poetry, like 
his patriotism, was deeply rooted in 
that lofty moral and leligious belief 
upon which such lustre was shed by 
hin Messiah; and it was he who, next 
to Gellert, imparted to modern Ger¬ 
man poetry that dignified, serious, and 
pious character which it has retained 
ill spite of all its excesses of fancy and 
wit. 

Tt was Wielaud who transplanted 
into German woods and Gothic cities 
the light and graceful spirit of Athens, 
though not without considerable ad¬ 
mixture of the levity and playfulness 
of the Frencli genius. Wielaud com¬ 
bined in his own person the Gallomania Wibland 

and Grecomaiiia. He wiis brought up 
in the former; he piissed at an after 

period into the latter; yet he perceived how narrow was the path pursued 
by Klopstoc^k and Voss; he led the Germans from their pompous stiffness 
to the successful and easy motions of the graces of France and Greece. 
The German muse, moving with graceful, cheerful freedom in the days of 
Mhinezeit (love-time), attired by the meistei'singers in starched linen, dis¬ 
guised in a periwig and hoop-petticoat after the Thirty Years^ War, no 
longer knew what to do with her liaiids, but continued to play lackadaisically 
with her fau.f 

Whatever may be the excellences of Wieland and Klopstock, both aie 
essentially writers of the past. This cannot be said of Ijessing, the third great 
German of this period; he is still a living influence. He is, indeed, the only 
writer before Goethe whom Germans can now read without feeling themselves 
in a world foreign to their sympathies. Throughout his career he strove to 
renew and fructify the intellectual life of his nation, and he achieved his aim 
by important creative activity, and by the clearest, freest, and most drastic 
criticism of the eighteenth centuiy.y 

LESSING 

. Lessing combined in himself the study and culture of all the schools of his 
age; so that he passed through the Gallomania, the Grecomania, and the An¬ 
glomania, like the sun passing through the zodiac, without sacrificing any of 
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Its freedom, and without inclining either to tihie right or to the left, but pursu' 
ing nobly his own course. In that age of foreign influences and of clashing 
tades, great poets could not spring up as from the earth; they had to struggle 
with herculean strength through a circle of foreign hindrances, which both 
bewildered them and led them astray; they were forced to open up a i»th for 
themselves, by means of a sound, comprehensive, and incorruptible criticism. 
This was the reason that Lessing combined the critical with the poetical power, 
that the armed Pallas loved to walk side by side with liiui! He exercised 
this criticism in many aud various fields—in those of theology, philosophy, 
philology, the history of art and literature, as well as in that of poetry. He 
opposed the unUcke<l rudeness, the gross fiuiaticism, and the spiritless pedan¬ 
try of a cold faith, in his celebrsited controversy regarding the Wolfenbiittel 
Fragmente, in which he avuiderl failing into the extreme of complete irrrbelief, 
as his excellent Nathan shows. 

Ho exercised a no less important influence upon (he rise and progress of 
profound comprehensive study and also of a better taste in philology; and, 
through his intercourse with Winckelmaun, upon the revival of the lino arts. 
As soon, liowever, as he directed his attention principally to poetry, he 
became tbe true Hercules Musagetes, the vanquisher of all the remaiuiug frag- 
nieuts of the Clallomatiia, and of all the prolixity and tedium inseparably con¬ 
nected with it, as well as the trusty Eckart before the Venusberg of the mod¬ 
ern sentimentality and poetical licentiousness—to which, however, the gates 
and doors have, since his time, been opened. If wo examine what relation 
he bore to the older and younger schools of his day, we find that he always 
saw the faults which they committed with the clearest eye, and pointed them 
out in the mo.st decided huiguage. No one could point out with such far- 
reaching acuteness as Lessing the difference between the true antique and its 
French caricature; and to liim are the Germans indebted for being the first to 
purify tiieir stage from tire starched French Alexandrines and, above all, their 
langrmge from its turgid aud bombastic style. Even before tlie appearance of 
the Orecomaniatvs, Ireforo Voss or Kloirstock, Lessing had entered the lists; he 
was, howevoi-, far from making common cause with them. He did not rescue 
the autique from the French bombsist merely to give it up to the Germau i)ed- 
ants. • Tlie Grocomunia was jis disgusting to him sis GiUIomania—a fact which 
he never attempted to conceal.^ 


HEINK ON THE WRITERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Lessing was the literary Armiuius who freed our theatre from foreign rule. 
He demoustiated the vsinity, the absurdity, and the bad taste of those imita¬ 
tions of the French drama which themselves had followed the Greek. But 
not only by his criticism was he the founder of a modern Geman original lit¬ 
erature, but by his own works of art as well. This man followed all intellec¬ 
tual tendencies, all phases of life, with enthusiasm and disiutereste^ess. 
Art, theology, archieology, poetry, dramatio criticism, history—all were pur¬ 
sued by him with the same zeal aud for tlie same end. In all his works liv^ 
the same great social ideal, the same progressive humanity, the sa-nie leligiou 
of reason of which he was the John the Baptist aud of which we are still look¬ 
ing for tlie Messiah. He preached this religion always, but unfortunately he 
was often alone and in the desert; and, besides, he did not possess the art of 
turning stones into bread—the greater part of his life he spent in poverty and 
want. p j 

That is a curse which weighs on nearly all great spirits among the Germans, 
and perhaps will not be abolished except by political liberty. Lessing was 
pohtically inclined more than anyone suspected, a eharacteristio which is 
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found in none of his contemporaries. Only now do we perceive what he 
meant by his deaqiotismi of twelve in JBmiHa GalotH. In his ^y he was r^ard- 
ed only as a champion of intellectnal liberty and as an opponent of ol^oal 
intolerance, for his theological works were easier to understand. The frag¬ 
ments XJtber Erxiehung de« MmsthengeschlecMa, which Engine Bodrigne has 
translated into French, may perhaps give that nation some idea of the compre¬ 
hensive breadth of Lessing’s intellect. The two critical works which have 
exercised the greatest influence on art are his JlamJmrgUche Braimtargie and 
his Ixuitoon, oder iiher die Gremen der Malerei und ibesie. His most prominent 
dramatic works are Emilia GalotH, Minna von Bamhdm, and Nathan der Weiae. 

Gotthold jE^hraim Lessing was born at Kamenz in Liisatia on January 
22nd, 1729, and died at Brunswick on February 15th, 1781. He was a com¬ 
plete man, who, while he attacked the old with his disastrous criticism, at the 
same time created something new and better. “He was,” says a German 
writer, “like those pious Jews who were often disturbed by the attacks of the 
enemy while they were building the second temple, and who finally fought 
with one hand while they built on the house of God with the other. ” 

Another writer who worked in the same spirit and for the same ends and 
who may be called Lessing’s direct successor, was Johann Gottfried von Her¬ 
der, who was born at Mohrimgen in East Prussia in 1744, and who died at 
Weimar in Saxony in the year 1803. 

Although Lessing gave a mighty blow to the imitation of the borrowed 
French Hellenism, he himself, by pointing out the real works of art in Gre¬ 
cian antiquity, created in a way a new kind of foolish imitation. By his op¬ 
position of religious superstition ho ad¬ 
vanced the sober desire for enlighten¬ 
ment which spread in Berlin and which 
had its chief organ in Nicolai and its 
arsenal in the General Gennan Libiary. 

The most deplorable mediocrity then 
began, more stubbornly than ever, to 
show itself, and emptiness and vanity 
puffed themselves up like the frog in 
the fable. 

One is very much mistaken if one 
believes that Goethe, who had already 
appeared at that time, was as yet uni¬ 
versally recognised. His Gotz von Ber- 
lichingm and his Werther were hailed 
with enthusiasm, but so also were the 
works of the most common bunglers, 
and Goethe was given only a very small 
niche in the temple of literature. As 
has been said, the public received the 
Gotz and the Werther with enthusiasm, 
but more on account of the subject 
matter than because of artistic excel¬ 
lence, which almost no one knew how 
to appreciate. The Gotz was a dram¬ 
atised cavalier romance, and that variety was popular at the time. In the 
Werther, people saw only the elaboration of a real story, that of the New Jeru¬ 
salem, of a youth who shot himself for love and thereby made a great deal of 
noise in that absolutely still period. People read his affecting letters with 
tears; it was noticed that the way in which Werther had been removed from 
a titled society had increased his disgust with life; the question of suicide 
a. w.—XV. I 
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imA^ the book gtill more talked about; at this suggestion a few fools hit upon 
the idea likewise to shoot themselves, The book, through its subject matter, 
had the effect of a thunder clap. 

Wielaud was the great poet of the day, with whom no one could compete 
except perhaps Mr, Ode-poet Bamler in Berlin. Wieland was worshipped 
idolatrously more even than Goethe at any time. The sta^ was rul^ by 
Tffland with his noisy, bourgeois dramas, and by Kotzebue with his stale at¬ 
tempts at wit.^ 

8TUKM UND DBANO 

Borrowing the title of a dnima of Klinger, a title extremely characteristic 
of the German poetry of that j^eriod, the historians of literature named the age 
of Lessing’s pioneer work—which began with Minna von Bamhelm at the end 
of the Seven Years’ War and exteude<l to the classic purification which fol¬ 
lowed the collaboration of Goethe and Schiller, after the return of Goethe from 
his Italiaii joiirnej’^ and at the time of the outbreak of the French Bevolntion 
—the jieriod of Sturm und Drang. 

The starting point of this period is Herder; its zenith and centie, Goethe; 
its conclusion, S(*hiller. With Herder are associate<l, as isolated workers, 
Gerstenberg and S<‘hubart. To Oo<dhe succeed his pupils Leuz and Klinger, 
and their companions Miiller and Heinse. Between Goethe and Schiller stand 
the members of the Gdttinger society—Biirger, Voss, and their companions. 
Finally, side by side with the men of Sturm and Drang, calmer natures appear, 
such as Ifliaiid and other dramatists; Hippel and others in the sphere of ro¬ 
mance. 

The common characteristic of the Sturnwr and Jh anger consists in a sover¬ 
eign contempt, or at least in relegation to the background, of all rules of art, 
and in the delight of employing a language vaunting itself the diiect outflow 
of a genius which has felt superior to all formal restraint. This language 
must be as abrupt, rough, and strong as possible; especially must it rec^l in 
its expressions, comparisons, and antitheses the striking speeches and counter 
speeches in the popular and carousal scene^s of Shakespeai*e. Thus only the 
overgrowth was borrowed from the great Briton; his refinements and delicti- 
eles were departed from as much as possible. An esi)ecial enthusiasm was ex¬ 
pressed for Boiisseau’s love of solitude and hatred of civilisation, though the 
j)oets did not make what is classical in this writer—his enthusiasm for nature 
—their own. Besides this there wei’e numerous echoes of Klopstock, Wieland, 
and Lessing; further, and this is one of the chief merits of the Sturmer and 
Driinger, a revival was accomplished of the old German folk songs and popu¬ 
lar humour, and a joyous reception given to the genuine and pseudo-popidar 
X>oetry of foreign i)eople8, to which the Ossian craze especially belongs. The 
keynote is given by the numerous conceits and fancies of the poets themselves, 
and also by distinct and bold allusions to reprehensible deeds committed by 
those rulers who were inimical to the people and freedom. Emilia Galatti 
<*arly sounded this note. The Sturm and Drang period was really a whirling 
thunderstorm in the rising German poetry, and an impulse towards freedom 
away from the restraint of rule and from foreign models, towards the popular 
development of conditions in the fatherland. 

As patriarch of the Stunner and Oranger we mentioned Johann Gottfried 
Herder. Both as poet and philosopher he took for his first model the Genevan 
apostle of freedom, Jean Jacques Rousseau, whose influence over him he how¬ 
ever showed in a thoroughly independent fashion. He began his poetical 
activity by directing his attention to the popular poetry of idl nataons, with¬ 
out considering its stage of development; with this object he undertook wide 
and profound studies on the history of poetry. With a courage worthy of 
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recognition in a theologian, he logically placed the miraculons tales of the 
Old Testament among great imtional poems, and thus set Hebrew poetry on 
the same basis with that of other nations. Thus Herder became a pioneer in 
popular poetry, as was Lessing in more artificial poetry, though Herder was as 
little or less a born poet than was Lessing. Prom this, his most important work 
in the poetic field, proceeded his Stinmm der Volktr in TA^dern, that ever- 
beautiful song book of the human 
intellect, A worthy companion 
to this is his later edition of the 
Spanish romance of the Cid. It 
was Herder who first nuidc Indian 
poetry known in Germany (with 
the 8akmd€ila)\ and he wjus the 
fii'St who turned his attention to 
Shakespeaie in a i)euetrating and 
critical fasliion, not merely as a 
man seeking a model. His own 
poems, on the other liaud, of 
which the unrhymed Legendm 
were the best known, are purely 
scholai-ly, without any enthusiasm 
or imagination. 

There is little moi*e of the 
Sturm and Dmng spirit to note 
in Herder’s work, except in some 
of his lesser eiitical and {esthetic 
writings; he had liis influence on 
the period which bears that name, 
through his laboui’S in colle(5ting 
and assimilating the nnfonnecl 
poetry of early ages. 

There was more of the Sturm 
and Drang spirit in Heinrich 
Wilhelm von Gerstenberg, who 
went side by side with Herder as 
forenuiner of that epoch and 
who was born in 1737 at Tondern in Schleswig. First a Danish oflicer and 
then a publicist in Holstein, it was as the latter that he l>egaii to give vent 
to his independent views of liteniture as early as 1706. Amongst theses those 
on Shakespeai’e’s works were of importance. He entirely rejected any judg¬ 
ment of this great poet which was based on the standaids of the ancients, and 
would not even countenance the designation of his works as tiugedies and 
c<Mnedies, since these antiquated appellations did not suit them; he called 
them only ^Giving pictums of moral nature,’’ and thus claimed for them, so 
greatly did he honour their author, a i)eculiarly indiv idual and i>lastie charac¬ 
ter. Lessing besought him not to fling away utterly, in his enthusiasm for 
modem form, the laws of French tragedy and the classic tradition; but in 
1767 Gerstenberg gave a practical illustration of his views in the tragedy Ugo- 
Urn, suggested by the episode in Dante’s BeU. This was wholly in the spirit 
of Sturm and Drang, causing wild agitations in the heart of the reader or lis¬ 
tener by unchaining all the terrors of a death caused by hunger and despair. 
The fundamental idea of tragedy was ignored in sovereign fashion: the guilt¬ 
less suffer a cruel death without any object except that of the most pitiful pri¬ 
vate revenge. That unrestrained titanic force from which the flower of the 
German dairies has since blossomed was alr^y dominant. The poet was 
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after iMs yoathfol feat^ except for aoioe extremely in sii ^ifi eant prodne- 
tiOQS having relation to music and philosophy. He did not die till 18^. 

In the same wild spirit in which Qerstenb^ wrote, Christoph Daniel Frie¬ 
drich ^hubart, who was born at Obersontheim in 1739, not only wrote but 
lived. After having attended the schools at Nordlingen and Hniemberg and 
the University of Erlangen, he came as a teacher to Geisslingen in 1763, but 
in 1769 was music director at the court of Ludwigsburg, where he led a frivo¬ 
lous existence and whence he was exjMjlled in 1773 on account of a satire on 
the duke of the country. After fitful wanderings he wrote in Augsburg the 
journal called DeuUcJui Chronik, whose tone was in favour of psdriotism and 
enlightenment, but with which he had to flee to Ubn. Scarcely had he begun 
a more steady existence here than the despotic duke, Chjirles of Wiirtemberg, 
had Um enticed into his territoiy and placed in the fortress of Hohenasperg, 
where he spent ten years and temporarily lost his reason. After his libera¬ 
tion from the tyrant he was restored, gave himself up to a useful life, and 
«lied in 1791. An unbridled i)oetio impulse glows and fiaslies from his Ahas- 
ver and his Furstengrufl. He struck the popular note in his Kajf^ied, whose 
subject, indeed, was extremely lugubrions, namely, the sale of some hundred 
Swabians by the affectionate father of their country to tlie Dutch East India 
Company. 

After these forerunners, after this stormy dawn, rose that man who, in the 
total development of a universal genius, became first the pride of the Sturm 
and Drang period, later the ornament of tranquil classicism, and finally, in 
old age, the ironical leader of romanticism. Thus Goethe lived through three 
periods of German poetry as a poet of the foremost greatness. * 

TUK COURT OF WKIMAK 

The town of Weimar has played a brief but glorious part in tlie history of 
Germany. For fifty years it was “the dwelling-place of the muses,” as the 
phrase still ran in the days when Duke Charles Augustus was reigning. 

What was the town! One of its historians defines it in these terms: “If a 
hundred years ago anyone had opened a statistical work at the aiiicle Weimar 
he would have found something like tliis: a small town on the Hm with a 
ducal palace; presents nothing worthy of note; at some distance a hill with a 
Ludtchlou called Belvedere; a little farther the park of Ettersburg devoted to 
the chase.” The author of these lines might have added: population, seven 
thousand; houses built of wood with high roofs, blackened by time; streets 
nnpaved, no industry, tlie country ill-cuitivated, mined by wars. Such was 
Weimar. 

Among the j^rsonages who assisted to render the town iUnstrious we must 
first make mention of the duchess dowager, Amalia. A daughter of the house 
of Brunswick and niece of Frederick II, she had been married in 1766 to the 
dnke of Saxe-Weimar. She was then seventeen years old; two years later she 
was left a widow in difficult circumstances. She succeeded at first in remov¬ 
ing from her country the traces of the ravages of the Seven Years' War; then 
she turned her attention to the education of her two sons. What particularly 
distinguisb^ her was a gi-eat desire to learn, a natural curiosity whose eager¬ 
ness age did not diminish. She summoned Wieland from the neighbouring 
University of Erfurt and confided to him the education of P^ce Charles Au¬ 
gustus. Wieland was the earliest of the illustrious writers whom the hospita¬ 
ble little city united, and it was thanks to him that Weimar first became a 
kind of asylum for German literature. 

The spirit of this amiable writer held sway at the court of Weimar when 
Goethe a^ved there. The principle adopted was that of enjoying life peace- 
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fully; wisdom was made to consist in avoiding all eocoess; ceremonial was 
gladly waived. The society was composed of a few dames of honour and a 
few court functionaries whose ofllcial employments were not burdensome* 
Hiey read French and German verses; they improvised comic scenes; they 
obtained diversion from masquerades; they amu^ themselves with disguises 
and with petty intrigues of an micompromising character; they told each other 
about the reviews; Wieland’s Merhur enjoyed great cr^t. The Epicurean 
philosopher who was soon to take rank among the first German writers by his 
poem of Oberon was the worthy president and the inspiring soul of this society. 
Thei’e was a little theatre at the castle like the thoatro at Versailles. French 
operas were chiefly given there, but there were also a few German plays. 
Wieland’s Aleeste was represented in 1773, a courtier named Schweizer hav¬ 
ing composed the music. These were amateur performances, but soon ap¬ 
peared r^ artists. The tragedian Eckhof spent some time at Weimar with 
his company. Corona Schroeter, the Leipsic singer, and Amalia Kotzebue, 
sister of the writer, arrived later. In short, it was a world of gentle anima¬ 
tion, where absence of etiquette drew the various classes together, and where 
poets, artists, courtiers, amateuis lived in a soil; of community of noble aspi¬ 
rations and delicate enjoyments. 

At Weimar the distance between the princes and the poets, between patrons 
and patronised, was too small for the former to endeavour to exact flattery 
and the latter to offer it. Besides, similarity of bistes drew all together. 
Sometimes the duchess Amalia, who was a musician, collaborated with a com¬ 
poser or a poet for the arrangement of an interlude or lyrical play. The prin¬ 
cipal court functionaries all had some special talent which was utilised for the 
common entertainment, and some have left a name in literature. 

OHABLES AUGUSTUS AND GOETHK 

At the moment when Goethe and the young duke, the latter of whom hfid 
just been married, arrived at Weimar towards the end of the year 1775, they 
were already friends. Goethe had not yet laid aside the turbulem^e of his 
early years, and Duke Charles Augustus wjis not less impetuous than he. 
They came at first like two disturbing elements into the calm and elegant 
group amongst whom the aged AVieland Avas supreme. ^^The duke was then 
very young,says Goethe in his Convermimns with Bckermann;^> ^Gie did not 
know to what use to put his forces, and we were often on the point of break¬ 
ing our necks. To ride over hedges, ditches, and rivers, wear himself out dur¬ 
ing whole days going uj) and down mountains, to spend the night under the 
open sky, camping near a fire iu the wood—such were his tastes. To have 
inherited a duchy was to him a matter of indifference, but he would have 
liked to win it, conquer it, take it by storm.” 

With so much energy of tempei'ament and such a desire to distinguish him¬ 
self, what could he do in the duchy of Weimar! Charles Augustus recognised 
that even there he had a part to play. He sniTOiinded his throne with men 
illustrious in the sphere of intellect, and Germany is not less indebted to him 
than if he bad been a CharlcJ? V or a Frederick 11. Charles Augustus, says 
Goethe agaiu, was born a great man; he had many of the essential qualities 
of a prince: lie knew how to distinguish merit; he sincerely desiied the hap¬ 
piness of mankind; finally he was gifted with a species of divination which 
made him discover by instinct the course to be taken in difficult circumstances. 
Thus after a few years expended in follies he turned his attention seriously to 
the welfare of his state, and Goethe was then his adviser and almost his asso¬ 
ciate in the government. 

Some hi^rians maintain that his residence at Weimar was a bad thing for 
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Ooetbe, that the years which he consecrated to the go%'eminent of a petty 
state might have been more usefully employed for Qerman letters. But 
Goethe had in him an iiresuttible bent towards risking all the chances of life, 
and plunging into it again even after deceptions and Bufferings—a need to act 
and to let himself go which often turned him aside from his path and inter¬ 
rupted the poetic vein, but which also stimulated it and incessantly augment¬ 
ed the resources of his mind. For 
Goethe one thing was superior even to 
art and poetry, and that was life. 

If we consider that the desire to do 
gooil should be natural to great minds 
and tliat all wsis inchoate in the duchy 
of Weimar, i)oor as it wjus in itself and 
further impoverished by the last wars, 
we shall nudeistand how the govern¬ 
ment may have temided Goethe. More¬ 
over, lie governed only sjs much as he 
wished, l)eing sure that the least of his 
reforms would l)e accepted, and not 
fearing to compromise a crown by too 
much negligence or too much zeal. 

^ In the midst of his life as an ofliciai 
and diplomatist, what became of the 
I)oetf The poet in Goethe was not 
dead, but slept, and when the hour 
should come was to awake. Even in 
the midst of the labours which seemed 
least in awmrdauce with his true voca¬ 
tion, Goethe did not forget what Ger- 
(irmsc) many exi^cted from him. Alltheliter- 

ary grouj) from the banks of the Ehine, 
whose centre had been suddenly shifted, was attracted by him to Weimar. 
Klinger, the brothers Stollbeig, Merck, cstine one after another, though with¬ 
out taking up their permanent residence there. Ixuiz himself came there to 
perpetratea tew extravagances. Finally Herder was appointed chief preacher 
at the court, in spite of the orthodox party.r In 1780 Goethe left Weimar in 
Older to travel in Italy, whence he did not return till June, 1788.“ 

Meantime anotlier power was rising at his side, a poet younger by ten 
years; this was Schiller, who had just made himself known by his drama of 
J)on Carlos. What were to be the relations between the two poets! Were 
they to l>e rivals like Corneille and Kacine, Voltaire and Rousseau t On the 
contrary, they were to bo united, after 1794, in a close friendship which was 
often to be a collaboration, to which the one would bring the fruits of his ex¬ 
perience, a genius ah-eady matured and tried; while the other on his side would 
contribute ardour, life, passion, a soul enamoured of all ideal things and filled 
with all noble ambitions. Goethe was to be a guide to Schiller, but in return 
he would receive from him a new impulse and as it were a second youth, p 

THE BEAOTION AOAIN8T KATIONALIRM; GOETHE 

The struggle against the shallow rationalisnr in state, religion, and litera¬ 
ture 18 the distinguishing mark of the literary constellation at the end of the 
sixties and the beginning of the seventies of the eighteenth century. In relig¬ 
ion itself this rationalism threatened to explain away the fundamental ethical 
truths of Christianity; consequently, in those who oppo^ it, as Claudius, 
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HamaBUi Lavater, Fritz Jakobi, and to a certain extent in Herder al 80 > we 
find an entiiiasiastio telief. In the political world an opposition was asserting 
itself again^ the enlightened despotism which in its government was not guilt* 
less of treating historic growths in arbitrary fashion; in this it wasoppos^ by 
Justus Mdsen In poetry, finally, resistance was made to the resection of 
rules. Prom the d^kness of rationalism, so proud of the products of its own 
age, the eye turned back to the idealistic enlightenment of the nation’s past; 
the merits of the old German architecture, the poetry of the sixteenth century 
were again recognised. 

The intellectual guide, as we have seen, was Herder. It is wholly iu Her* 
der’s spirit that the young Goethe soars, when life and love have once freed 
his genius from the i^nds of an art which, though he exercised it with inimi¬ 
table grace, was still conventional. With what marvellous harmony this, the 
most fertile spirit that Germany has produced, was developed from the storm 
and stress of his youth to the highest perfection, so that his life became the 
greatest work of art—to paint this would take too long. A stranger to no 
human feeling, accessible to every form of emotion, but yielding to none 
against his will, he has described his personal life, the joys and sorrows of his 
own existence, as poetically as the great questions which stir all humanity. 
Imbued iu youth with the robust tone of the German art of the sixteenth cen* 
tury, influenced in manhood chiefly by the antique, 
in his old age attnicted by the meditative poetry of 
the Bast, in face of these various influences he still 
preserved his independence, and if the ancient ideal 
of beauty best corresponded to the pure harmony 
of his intellect, yet he did not allow himself to he 
ruled by it, but cimted it anew in the German 
spirit. 

SOHLEGEI. ON GOETHE A8 A DRAMATIST 

Scarcely had Goethe in his Werther put forward 
something like a declaration of the rights of feeling 
against the restraint of social conditions, than he 
offei*ed a poetical protest in Gotz von Berlkhingen 
ag^iinst the bonds of all arbitrary regulations by 
which dmmatic poetry liad l)eeii limited. In this 
drama we see, not imitation of Shakespeare, but the 
enthusiasm excited by one creative genius in a 
kindred spirit. In the dialogue ho continued liCss- 
ing’s principle of naturalness, only with greater 
boldness; for, besides the verse structure and all ele¬ 
vating adornment, he also rejected the laws of a 
literary conception of speech Uy a degree such as no 
one had ventured on before him. He would by no 
means have any literary circumlocution; the rep¬ 
resentation must be the thing itself. And so with 
sufficient illusion, at least for those who are unac¬ 
quainted with the historical monuments in which our 
ancient fore&thers themselves speak, he sounded in modern ears the tone of 
a distant age. He has expressed the old German true heaiiediiess in the 
most touching fashion, the situations indicated with a few strokes have the 
most irresistible effect, the whole has a great historical import, for it rop* 
resents the conflict between a vaniriiing age and one that is just loginning, 
of the century of rude but strong independence, and the succeeding one of 
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politiisal tomenes&L In this the poet had no r^:a7d at all to tlie ptesentation 
on the stagOi but tather appeared to defy ite insufficiency with youthful ar- 
rogance* 

In the main it was Goethe’s object above all so to work as to expr^ his 
genius in his writings^ as to bring new poetical life and stir into the ^e; the 
form was indifferent to him, though he generally preferred the dramatie. At 
the same time he was a warm friend of the theatre, and at times worked ac¬ 
cording to its demands as determined by custom and the taste of the day; as, 
for example, when he produced in Qavigo a bourgeois tragedy in Lessing’s man¬ 
ner. This piece has, in addition, the defect that the fifth act does not harmo¬ 
nise with the others* 

Ijater on he sought to reconcile his own artistic views with the customaiy 
dramatic foms, even the subordinate ones, almost all of which he went 
through In individual attempts. In his Iphigenia he expresses the spirit of 
the ancient tragedy as be hjid conceived it, especially from the side of tran¬ 
quillity, clearness, and ideality. With like simplicity, genuineness, and noble 
delicacy he wrote his Tasso, in which he turned an histori(*al anecdote to the 
geneial significance of the contrast between court life and poet life. His Eg- 
mont is again a romantic historical drama, whose style hovers midway be¬ 
tween his older manner in Gofz and that of ShakevSpeare. Erwin mid Eimire and 
Claudine von Villubella are, I might Siiy, idealistic operettas, so light and airy 
that the only danger is lest they should become heavy and prosaic through 
musical accompaniment and acting; in them the noble and restrained stylo of 
the dialogue in Tasso alternates with the daintiest songs. Jery und Bately is a 
most channing nature pictxire iu Swiss manners and in the spirit and form of 
the best French operettas, while on the other hand Scherzy Lid, und Rache is a 
true opera huff a fixll of Italian lazzi. Die MitschttMigeu is a rhymed comedy in 
bourgeois manners, according to the French rules. So far did Goethe carry 
his oomplaisauce that lie produced a continuation to an afterpiece of Florian, 
and impartiality of taste so far as to translate some tragedies of Voltaire for 
the German stage. 

The Triumph der Empfindsamkeit, an extremely witty satire on Goethe’s own 
imitators, inclines to the comic caprice and fantastic symbolism of Aristoph¬ 
anes, but it is a discreet Aristophanes in refined society and at court. Long 
before this, iu some amusing stories and carnival plays, Goethe had made the 
manner of honest Hans Sachs entirely his own. Wo recognise the same fre^ 
and powerful poetic spirit under all these transfomations, to which may be 
applied the Homeric lines on Proteus: 

First he is a lion with fearful, rolling mane, 

Then flows down as water and rustles like a tree in the storm. 

To the youthful period belongs his Faust, which was projected early but 
did not appear till late, and which even in its latest form is still only a frag¬ 
ment, and in whose nature it perhaps lay to remain of necessity always a frag¬ 
ment. It is hard to say whether w'e are more astounded in gazing upward at 
the height to which the poet soars, or more overwhelmed with dizziness at sight 
of the depths which he opens before our eyes. The wonderful folk-story of 
Faust is a very theatrical subject, and the marionette play from which, accord¬ 
ing to Lessing, the first idea of the drama was taken, answers this expectation 
even in the mutilated scenes and inadequate words with which it is lepieseuted 
by unconscious puppets. Goethe’s version, which in some points adheres 
closely to the legend but in others leaves it entirely on one side, intentionally 
oversteps the dimensions of the stage in every direction. Many scenes are 
stationary delineatioxis of Faust’s inward state of mind and moods, develop- 
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meats of his ideas on the inadequacy of human knowledge and on the nnsatis- 
factory lot at mankind in long monologues or dielognes; other scenes, although 
in themselves extremely iugenious and significant, have the appearance of hav¬ 
ing only a casual bearing on the matter in hand; many, very dramatically 
conceived, are only slightly sketched. Some scenes, fall of the highest dra¬ 
matic power and of h^ntrending pathos—for insttuice, tlie murder of Valen¬ 
tin, and Gretchen and Faust in the cell—show that popular effect was also at 
the poet’s command, and that he has only sacrificed it to more extensive ob¬ 
jects He often makes demands on the reader’s powers of imagination, he 
compels him to give his fleeting groups a background of vast moving pictures 
which no theatrical art can bring before the eyes. In order to raise Goethe’s 
Faust it is necessary to possess ]^u8t’8 wizard staff and exorcisms. But oven 
with this incapacity for outward representation, much is to be learned in con¬ 
nection with dramatic art from this strange work, both in the plan and execu¬ 
tion. In a prologue which was presumably added at a late period the poet 
explains why in his fidelity to his genius he could not accommodate himself to 
the demands of a mixed crowd of spectators, and writes what is to some ex¬ 
tent a farewell letter to tlie theatre. 

It must be confessed that Goethe does indeed possess much dramatic but 
not quite so much theatrical genius. He is more concerned with a delicate 
unfolding than with a i-apid external motion. The mild graciousness of his 
harmonious spirit itself holds him back from seeking a strong demagogic 
effect. Iphigenia auf Taurk is indeed more akin to the Greek spirit than per¬ 
haps any poetic work of the moderns composed before him, but it is not so 
much an ancient tragedy as a reflection of one, an epode; the violent catastro¬ 
phes of those tragedies here stand only in the distance as a memory, and 
everything is gently resolved in the depths of the spirit. The strongest, most 
moving pathos is found in Egmowt; but the end of this tragedy is likewise en¬ 
tirely removed from the external world into the domain of an idealistic music 
of the sonl.i 

FAUST 

In the Borgheso garden at Rome German artists and travellers still show 
the place where Goethe composed the Witches’ Kitchen of his FauM. In no 
work has the poet set forth his own inner life and his human and poetic devel¬ 
opment to the same extent as in the dramatic work Faust. This poem, whose 
main outlines had been alrejuly sketched in the author’s earliest youtli, and 
which was completed only a year before his death, drags through the whole of 
Goethe’s long life; hence the great diversity, not only between the first and 
second parts, but between the different divisions of the first. That in it, how¬ 
ever, the utmost beauty that poetic representation can give is set forth with 
enviable lightness and nobility, and that the poet dives into the depths of hu¬ 
man existence in order to cliarm into the most beautiful manifestations of the 
world above the most secret things of human nature—on this subject the 
voice of the world has long since pronounced, only it has not generally been 
found possible to look with favour on the “spinning and weaving of obscure 
words round obscure conceptions,” which reily find their explanation in the 
profound thought of the idea. 

Following the popular l^end Goethe has made the figure of Faust the 
bearer and representative of the ideas of the age, of its intellectual tendencies 
and strivings, treating him in the first part ra&er as a personality, in the sec¬ 
ond more as an ideal conception. In &e first part Faust appears as one of 
those mighty, demon-like human beings of the Sturm and JDrang period, who 
has penetrate all the depths of knowledge without finding inward content, 
and, in des^r at the deceitful and fragmentary character of all human 
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kiu>wledg6, plays with the idea of releasing himself by suicide from the tram* 
melaof the body, which hinder entrance into the inmost recesses of nature 
and taowledge of the essence of thin^ Then the Easter hymn awakens the 
sweet memory of the happy years of innocent childhood, when his soul found 
tranquillity in faith, and when the satisfaction of the corporeal needs of pure 
nature was the object of his wishes and effort-, and the recollection holds him 
l^k from his design: ^‘The tear rises, the earth possesses me again." To re¬ 
establish in his inmost spirit his belief in the divine revelation is his earnest 
aspiration; but as he has already tasted of the tree of knowledge he cannot 
again return to complete faith. In an attempt translate into his beloved 
German" the beginning of the Gospel of St. John, he begins questionings and 
now becomes the piey of the evil one, who already in the form of a poodle had 
drawn wide circles round him. In a compact with Mephistopheles he resigns 
the future life, resigns theory and speculation in a bold wager, and laying 
aside the pursuit of knowledge as a fantastic idealism, ho turns, lejuvenated, 
to pursue the joys of life, pleasure in all its manifestations; the intellectual 
hero Faust follows the path of Don Juan, the hero of the world of sense, but 
here again without fiuduig satisfaction. How should the solitary idealist, who 
In a titanic sense of eternity desires to be the wdnole of humanity, now satisfy 
himself with the one-sided realism, with a single form of activity 1 Human 
happiness, which he hoi>ed to obtain in the possession of the pure feminine 
being (Gretchen) whom the poet has delineated with so masterly a hand, is 
spoiled for him by the evil one because it is founded, not on right and virtue, 
but on sensual human iiatuie. 

Gretchen, rent by love and seduction from her modesty and innocence, 
oversteps the limits of female morality, of childlike piety, of domestic propri¬ 
ety, of social legulations, and abandons herself entirely to the pleasures of 
forbidden love, whereupon one sin produces another. Her mother is hurried 
into eternity by a sleeping draught; her brother, the brave soldier Valentin, 
falls in a night duel at the bands of Faust and Mephistopheles; her own child 
dies by her hand. Her earthly happiness is gone, slio is delivered up to jus¬ 
tice as au infanticide; she expiates her misdeed and is admitted to the meicy 
of heaven. Disordered in intellect, but with the inborn sense of Christian 
virtue, she disdains flight from prison and is redeemed for heaven, so that in 
the second part she api>ear8 amongst the holy choir of penitents. But Paust^s 
accusing conscience is deafened by the insipid diasipatious of the Walpurgis 
Night on the Brocken. 

If the Faust poem is to have a satisfactory solution an attempt must be 
made to reconcile intellectual freedom and development with the sensuous 
human nature; for only in this unison of the highest intellectual development 
with the powerful impulses of pure nature lies the ideal of a perfect human 
being. To effect this harmonious union and introduce the human being so 
organised, to make action follow on knowledge and pleasure, was to be the 
task of the second part of Faust. But neither the numerous continuations 
which Goethe had himself challenged, but which were nothing but repetitions, 
nor Goethe’s own second part, in which the traces of age and a changed mood 
are not to be mistaken, can be regarded as successful fulfilments of this task. 
The idea of the Faust tragedy, in the sense of a symbolic universal human 
tragedy, cannot be compr^ended within the compass of a self-contained work 
of art 

In Famulus Wagner, Goethe has immortalised one of his comrades of Stras- 
burg and Praukfori—the dramatic poet of wild genius, Heinrich Leopold Wag* 
ner, who, like Lenss, gladly posed as Goethe’s rival {Prwneihem. Die Eindee- 
wSrderin, Gretchen’s story translated into the commonplace); and in the 
delineation of Mephistophdes there hovered before his eyes the pioture of the 
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Darmstadt professor, Merck, a man whose own writings (novels, translations, 
critical essays) have won less renown than his infinenee on Qoethe. The fiintla* 
mental idea of his critical, atheistical judgment on his Frankfort friend culmi¬ 
nates in the following expresslou: Thine endeavour, thine irresistible tend¬ 
ency is to give a poetic form to the actual; others seek to realise what is called 
the poetic, the imaginative, and that produces only trash. 

We cannot better close our short sketch of Goethe than by quoting the 
masterly words in which Robertson ^ sums up the modem conception of this 
great man:® 

Never was there a life so rich as his. Not only did he lead German liter¬ 
ature through the stormy days of ‘ Sturm and Drang ^ to the calm age of clas¬ 
sical perfection; not only does he form the end and goal of the movement of 
eighteenth-century thought, which had begun in England, and become Euro¬ 
peanised in France; but he was able to understand, as no other man of his gen¬ 
eration, the new time. He was the spiritiml leader of the romantic movement, 
and he encoui-aged all that was moilern and healthy in the literatuj'es of Eu¬ 
rope, which sprang up under the influence of Romanticism. He looked on 
life, it is true, with the eyes of eighteenth-century humanitarianism; but, at 
the same time, he show ed an undei'standing for modern conflicts, for modern 
ethics, for modern ideals in art and literature which made him, in the fullest 
sense, a poet of the nineteenth century. That Goethe wjis the most iiniver- 
Siilly gifted of men of letter's has long been I'ecognised; but it is sometimes for¬ 
gotten that he was also the representative poet of two centuries, of two widely 
different epochs of histoi'y/^*' 

BOHILLER 

8(‘hiller, at the beginning of his career, is rooted wholly in the tendencies 
of the pc^riod of Sturm and Drang. His first dramas, foundeil like the plays 
of the other Stunner and Dranger on 
the conflicts most agitating to men— 
for example, deadly enmity between 
blood relatives—are iuspii'ed with a 
warm breath of the love of freedom 
which is in opposition to all existing 
winds. As Goethe had been led by 
the harmonious symmetry of his na¬ 
ture, so Schiller by the stern disci¬ 
pline of his moral i>eraonality was 
brought through the revolutionary 
ideas of the Stui'in and Drang, and 
contributory to the Siime end was the 
influence of Kant^s philosophy, tx) 
wdiose significance no one could arry 
longer shut his eyes, and towards 
which everyone who shared in the in¬ 
tellectual activity of the times had to 
assume some attitude. A historical 
piece was found among his first 
dramas, and his historical studies led 
him further and further into the do¬ 
main of historical drama, a form of Bohiller 

art which after Don Carlos he handled i\ 75 XHm) 

not merely with the genius of a bom 

dramatist, but also with a marvellous historical insight. The grand subjects 
of his early dramas reappear in his later pieces, as well as his enthusiasm for 
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liberty, bnt bo& $re enl^tooed and purified, and in the time of tiie greatest 
dismemberment he app^ra in WUhelm TeU as the prophet of nataonu unity. 
In ^e realisation of this object the thoughts and words to whidi he gave 
utterance and whi<^ found an enthusiastie ^o had no small share.* 

Schleffd on Schiller aa a Dramatist 

Schiller wrote his first works while he was still veiy young and unacquaint* 
ed with the world which he undertook to depict, and, although an independent 
genius and bold to insolence, he was nevertheless dominated in many ways by 
the examples of Lessing, Goethe in his earlier Avorks, and Shakespeare as far 
as he could understand him without an acquaintance with the origintd. 

Thus his youthful works came into existence: Die Rduber, Cabals und Dkbe, 
and Mesco. The first, wild and horrible as it was, had a tremendous effect, to 
the complete turning of sentimental young heads. The unsuccessful imitation 
of Shakespeare is unmistakable. Franz Moor is a prosiuc Richard III enno¬ 
bled by none of the qualities which in the latter blend disgust with admiration. 
The overstrained tone of sensibility in Cabals und TAebe can hardly touch us, 
bnt it can torture us with painful impressions. Fiesco is the most prejmster- 
ous in its conception, the weakest in its effect 

So noble an intellect could not long persist in such extravagances, although 
they won for him an applause which might haA'e made the continuance of the 
infatuation excusable. He had experien^ the dangers of barbarism and of 
an unbounded defiance of all moderating restraint, and therefoie threw him¬ 
self with incredible exertions and a kind of passion into civilisation. The 
work which marks this new epoch is Don Carlos. Though in parts it goes 
deep into the delineation of character, it cannot yet entirely belie the old bat¬ 
ing monstrosity, which it only clothed in more select forms. The situations 
have much pathetic force, the plot is complicated even to epigrammatio subt¬ 
lety, but his ideas on human nature and the social order which he had bought 
so dear were so precious to the poet that he described them in full instead of 
expressing tliem through the course of the action, and allowed his oharacters 
to philosophise more or less over themselves and others, so that the size of 
the work swelled quite beyond the limits of the domain prescribed for the 
theatre. 

Historical and philosophical studies now seemed for a time to lead the poet 
away from the theatre, to the advantage of his art, to which he returned with 
an intellect ripened and enriched in many ways and at last really enlightened 
as to his aims and resources. He now devoM himself entirely to historical 
tragedy and sought by the renunciatiou of his own personality to attain to r^ 
objective delineations. In WaUenstein he worked so conscientiously in accor¬ 
dance with the historic foundation that he could not quite make himself mas¬ 
ter of his subject, and air affair of no great compass grew with him into 
two great plays and a more or less didactic pitilogue. In form he adher^ 
dlosely to Shakespeare, only he endeavoured to limit himself more in the 
change of place and time, so as not to make too great a demand on. the spec¬ 
tator’s powers of imagination. He also paid more attention to consistent 
t^io dignity, allowed no mean personages to appear on the scene, or at least 
did not permit them to sp^ in their natural tone, and rel(^;ated the people, 
in this case the army, wMch Shakespeare allows to appear with so much life 
and truth in the course of the story, to the prelude. 

With greater art and equally great attachment to the historic foundation, 
Maria Stuart was planned and executed. With a marvellous subject, such as 
the story of the Maid of Orleans, Schiller thought that he might pwinit him- 
Sdf more liberties. The last of Schiller’s works, WUhdm TeB, is the best ae* 
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oozcUng to my jadgm^t Here he has entirely retomed to the poetry of hiS“ 
tory. The treatment is faithful, ^mpathetic, and, considering Chiller’s lack 
of acquaintance with Swiss scenery and national manners, of marvellous lotol 
truth. It is true that in this he had a noble modd in the vivid pictures of the 
immortal Johann Muller. 

Schiller was in the ripest fulness of his intellectual strength when an un¬ 
timely death snatched him away; till then his health, long undermined, had 
been compelled to obey his powerful will and completely exhaust itself in he¬ 
roic efforts. He was a meritorious artist in the true sense of the word, one 
who paid homage to truth and beauty with a whole heart, and who sacrificed 
his own individuality to them in ceaseless effort, far removed from the iietty 
^ism and the jealousy all too frequent even among excelleut artists.^ 

KAKT 

«After (Joethe had returned from Italy and Schiller had settled perma¬ 
nently in Jena, German literature seemed, after its ‘ Storm and Stress, ’ at last 
to have arrived at a imriod of tranquillity. But the classic beauty of the one 
poet and the noble aspirations of the other might have made little impression 
on the intellectual life of the nation as 
a whole, had not other forces also been 
at work, foremost among which was 
the philosophy of Kant. This thinker 
first shook the German people out of 
their easy-going provincialism, and 
taught them to appreciate ideals of life 
and thought as yet xindreamed of in 
the philosophy of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury.” With these words Robertson*' 
brings forward the gieat philosopher 
of the eighteenth century." 

Immanuel Eant, descended from a 
family of Scottish origin, who during 
his life was never far away from the 
environs of his native city of Kouigs- 
berg, studied there tlieology, philos¬ 
ophy, and mathematics. In 1755 he 
b^me lecturer in the university, and 
received in 1770 the appointment and 
salaiy of professor of logic and meta¬ 
physics. At first he was influenced by 
Newton, the first epoch of his literary 
work being in the line of natural his¬ 
tory, and Ids AlJgemeine NaturgeachicMe 
und Theorie des Eimmels is absolutely a prophecy of Laplace's theory of the 
origin and continuation of the planetary system. 

The change from natural history to logic and metaphysics did not take 
place until some time in the sixties, and was due to the directing influence of 
Hume, whose doubts upon the objective validity of the law of causality had 
made a deep impression on Kant. His researches were no longer in the direc¬ 
tion of the theory and natural history of matter, but of the theories concern¬ 
ing the spirit of man. 

The epoch-making works in which the results of the latter are shown are 
KrUik der reinen Vermnft (1781; 2nd revised edition, 1787), KrUik derprak- 
ttsiiun VernMnfl (1788), and KritOc der Urthettakraft (1790). 
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these three fouudation stones numerons other writings are added which 
in part serve to complete the system, and in part represent its application in 
r^rd to theology, doctrine of laws, ethics, and esthetics, as, for example, 
(hmMegung zur Metaphyiik der SUten, Die Religion innerhalb der Orenzen der 
bUmen Vemun/t, Zuni ewigen Frieden^ Rechtdehrcy Jugendlehre, Anthropohgiey 
Streit der FacuUdten, etc. 

With such arguments concerning God and immortality, in fact, with this 
somewhat meagre definition of religion as the recognition of all our duties as 
Qod^s commandments/^ rationalistic theology began to operate at once, while 
certain elements of Kant’s doctrine of religion which penetrated further, as, 
for instance, the celebrated chapter Vom radiccden Bosen, were disregarded or 
misunderstood. Not until it was combined with moral philosophy did ration¬ 
alism attain a settled formation and stronger development, reaching some sort 
of solidity, comprising more than the usual vague commonplaces and phrases 
until then in vogue about human happiness and bliss, 

Kant’s theology is the first to reach true rationalism, w hile what preceded 
it might better be termed naturalism or explanatory tlieology. He himself 
had been of the opinion that the possibility of revelation could be neither 
proved nor denied, but he had also said that religion itself ought certainly not 
to be made dependent upon its acceptance or rejection, since in reality the 
only standard for judging any religion and any revelation w’iis founded on 
their moral value. The theology of that time was greatly influenced by his 
opinions, and thus the PrakilHche Vernun/ty with the smcompanying Fostulaten, 
has become primarily the staiiiug-point of rationalistic thought. Conse¬ 
quently, dogmatic theology put aside all those te^ujhings which contmlicted 
the ^‘autonomy of reason’’from an intellectual standpoint (inspinition, for 
instance) or on practical grounds (as Augiistinism), and put everything upon 
the basis of irersonal motives. Acx^ordingly, in the donuiin of histoi’y espe¬ 
cially, thei*e w^as introduced in {K'cordance with this view that vaunted ‘^prag¬ 
matic method,” in whose calculations the weakness and sensuality of the 
masses, the Si^lfishnoiis and ambition of the priests wei'e raised to the impor- 
t^ince of principal factors, and the different religions degmded into cunning 
contrivances of human cleveniess. Even such an excellent wox'k as that of 
Gottlieb Jakob Planck of Gottingen, Geschichte der EntMehung, der Verdnde- 
rung, %ml der BUdung unseres protestantischen Lehrbegriffs, is still completely 
dominated by this conception.® 

Ueine^s FortraU of Kani 

The life history of Immanuel Kant is hard to write, for he had neither life 
nor history. Ho lived a mechanically ordered, almost abstract bachelor life 
ill a quiet, retired little street of Konigsberg, an old city on the northeastern 
boundary of Gemany, I do not believe that the great clock in the cathedral 
^tower aecomplisheil its daily duties more dispassionately and regularly than 
its countryman, Immanuel Kant, Getting up in the morning, coffee drinking, 
writing, giving lectures, eating, going to walk—everything had its appoint^ 
time, and the neighbours knew that it w as exactly half past three by the clock 
when Imnianiud Kant, in his grey coat^ his Manilla cane in his hand, walked 
out of the door and went towanls the little linden avenue which is still called 
after him the Philosopher’s walk. Eight times did he go the length of it 
back and foi*th, in all seasons; and if the weather was dark or the grey 
clouds threatened rain, his servant, the old Lampe, was seen walking behind 
him ill anxious care with a long umbrella under his arm like an image of 
providence. 

Strange contrast between the external life of the man and his destructive^ 
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world-crushing ideas! Truly, if the burghers of Kduigsbei^ had dimmed the 
full import of this thinking, they would have stood in much more terrible awe 
of him than of an executioner—of an executioner who kills only men j but the 
good people saw in him nothing but the professor of philosophy, and \thea he 
passed by them at a certain hour they giwted him in a friendly fashion and 
timed their watches by him. 

But if Immanuel Kant, the great destructor iu the ivalm of ideas, far ex¬ 
ceeded Maximilien Robespierre iu terrorism, he nevertheless Inis many simi¬ 
larities with him which suggest a comparison of the two men. First we find 
in both the same inexorable, cutting, uiipoetic, sober honesty. Next we find 
iu both the same talent for suspicion, only that the one exercises it in regard 
to thoughts and calls it ^^ciiticism,^^ while the other directs it against men and 
calls it ‘^republican virtue.^' In the highest degree, however, is the tyx>e of 
the petty middle class manifest in both—nafui'e intended them to weigh out 
cojffee and sugar, but fate willed that they should weigh other things, and 
placed iu the scale of the one a king and of the other a God. And they 
weighed justly.^* 

KanVa Philosophy 

In the system of Kant, one-sidedness was a characteristic rather of the 
principle than of its arningeinent. He was as many-sided its he could find 
sides iu the culture of the century. His mind was the philosopher’s stone of 
his Jige. Paying homage to all the tendencies of the mind, he exercised a 
beneficial iufiueuce over all. He raised himself to the summit of that Protes¬ 
tant enlightenment and culture which characterised his whole age. After 
him it became necessary to fall, partly into one-sideduess, partly into the op¬ 
posite—into the romantic Catholic element. The pure product of the Refor¬ 
mation, he (omprised, iu the noblest senst^, its good and noble sides, just as at 
the same time in France the atheisticjil and material school of scorners fell 
into the dark side of unbelief and clever immorality. As all the culture 
which succeeded the Reformation was based upon criticism and empirisin, so 
also wtis the system of Kant, which consequently liad a Inmeficial influence 
upon theologic^al exegesis, upon investigation into natui'e, luid upon the inqui¬ 
ries into systems of government and education, and which mutually influenced 
and was influenced by the modern poetry which, imitating life and nature, had 
come into vogue after the age of I^ssing, Wieland, aud Goethe. The univer¬ 
sal toleration which, after the deatli of Frederick the Great, had emanated 
chiefly from I^ussia, the eiidoiivour after a universal culture, the interest taken 
in everything foreign, the indulgent examinatioji of the views of all parties, 
the predilection for the analyticjil methods of procedure, the striving after util¬ 
ity, popularity, and the enjoyment of social life wei'e in the hands of the noble 
Konigsberg philosopher developed and diffused to that great extent for which 
the eighteenth century was distinguished. 

The anthropological and critical method had about this time begun to pre¬ 
vail iu France and England. Rousseau’s sentimentality, Voltaire’s intellec¬ 
tual power, Swift’s satire, and Sterne’s humour, all appealing to human nature, 
overthrew old prejudices; these men, with Diderot, Goldsmith, and Fielding, 
having penetrated into the literature of Germany, the effects which they pro¬ 
duced stand in direct relation to the anthropology of Kant. Stiff forms hav¬ 
ing been cast away, the human heart aud the ties of social life having been 
more minutely examined, delineations of customs, psychological novels, idyls, 
dramas of domestic life (bUrgerliche Schauspiehe), satires, humorous extrava- 
gances were published, in all of which might be traced the echo of the funda¬ 
ment^ principle of the Kantian philosophy—the examination of the human 
heart, humanity, and also attacks upon the false notions of past ages* This 
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)}e called the Flemish, school of philosophy, in contrast wi^ ihe itahmi 
scbCK>l of the earlier mysticism and the later systmn of Bchelling. This peace- 
fnl, happy period, from 1780 to 1790, foreboded nothing of the storm pro- 
dhced by the mad enthnsiasm of the French Bevolntion, of the fortunes of the 
empire, and of the nltramontanism of the Boirtoration: prosaic, accommodat¬ 
ing, prejudiced, and provincial, it saw a shoit world-historical idyl, which 
was, as it were, an interlude to be succeeded by a great tragedy; Kant was 
the ruling genius during this domestic peace of that good old period. 


JACOBI 

Jacobi, though proceeding upon a principle opposed to that of Kant, ar¬ 
rived at the same result. Kant addressed himself to those in whom the intel¬ 
lect was predominant; Jacobi to those in whom the sentiments: both, how¬ 
ever, to the educated, to ineu imbued with the spirit of the humanity and 
social culture of the eighteenth century. 

Everything connected with Kant and Jacobi belongs essentially to the cul¬ 
ture of the eighteenth century, to that culture foundetl by the study of the 
classics, and that humanity promoted by a nuiversal peace. The new century, 
in which the ideas of Fichte and Schelling began to supersede those of Jacobi 
and Kant, was disturbed by the political spirit of tlie age and by the revival 
of the ancient romantic and mystic spirit. 


FICHTE 

Fichte, as the representative of the French Revolution, or rather of its echo 
in Germany, forms the transition of the romanticists. He came immediately 
after Kant, as the stormy period from 1790 to 1800 succeeded the peaceful one 
from 1780 to 1790. The transition from the moral system of l^nt, which, 
though no less pure, is moderate and tolerant, to that of Fichte, which is 
haughty, nay tyrannical, may be taken up here. Fichte’s system mi be pro¬ 
perly explained only from the revolutionary spirit of his age and from the cir¬ 
cumstance that the aim of that revolution, at least in the imagination of its 
originatora, was to erect a utopian republic of virtue. Men were seized with a 
strange enthusiasm. They dreamed of a supreme moral order of the world, of 
a universal republic of free and equal citizens, all thoroughly honest and 
moral. Fichte hatl the same end in view. It is evident that he investigated 
the moral principle of revolutions more profoundly than any other philoso¬ 
pher. 

Fichte, being altogether a moralist, all hi8work.s relate to real life; yet 
they are written in such a learner! way that no one who does not belong to his 
school con understand even his Addresses to the German Nation. This bold and 
ardent mind longed for the dictatoi-ship and terrorism of virtue. Opposing 
absolute virtue even to heaven, he would not permit it to accept the guaran¬ 
tee of religions authority. Succeeding generations were to be rendered in^- 
pendeut of every adventitious support, by a giant-strong principle that “thid! 
alone exists, which man does; that alone deserves to exist, to whidi he com¬ 
pels himself by the power of his will; and that alone can man wish, which 
beseems his independent Efeo: honour to himself, justice to all!” Fichte’s 
highest position—'*Ego is God”—^was unfolded to the world byKovalis, in 
that stupendous anthropomorphism which we have hitherto rather gazed at 
than comprehended, in his posthumous works. He added a second poeiHOn, 
''God wills only go^” {Gott will nur Goiter), so that the world appeared to 
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him uofchitig leas a republic of gods; we mu;^ at least coufess that ISTo* 
valiSi cobstderiug himselfi in the sense of this system, as really a god (though 
only a poetical one) and king of the universe, has made the whole World the 
scene and object of his poem, in a more comprehensive manner than any of 
those poets who preceded him./ 

SOHEIXIKO AKB HEGEL 

To Fichte succeeded Schelling, with whom the return of philosophy to 
religion and that of abstract studies to nature and history coinuieuced, and in 
whom the renovated spirit of the nineteenth century became mauifest. His 
pupils were partly natural philosophers, who, like Okeu, sought to compre- 
hend all Nature, her breathing unity, her hidden mysteries, in religion; partly 
mystic^ who, like Esohenmayer, Schubert, Steifens, in a Protestant spirit, or 
like Gbrres and Baader, in a Catholic one, sought also to comprehend every¬ 
thing bearing reference to both nature and history in religion. It was a iwi- 
val of the ancient mysticism of Hugh of 8t. Victor, of Ilonorius, and of Ru¬ 
pert in another and a scientific age. Nor wjis it unopposed; in the place of 
the foreign scholasticism formerly so repugnant to its doctrines, those of 
Schelling were oppostnl by a reaction of the superficial mock-enlightenment 
and sophistical 8(;epticism predominant in the foregoing century, more 
particularly of the sympathy with France, which had bt^en rendered moi'e 
than ever powerful in Germany by the forcible suppression of patriotism. 
Abstract philosophy once more revived and set itself up t\s an absolute 
principle in Hegel. None of the other philosophers attained the notori¬ 
ety gained by Schelling and Hegel, the representatives of the antitheses of 
the age.* 

Hegel, the Prussian philosopher, first gathered his ideas on the state into a 
system in 1821, in his GrtiiuUinien der Philosophie des RecMSy published in Ber¬ 
lin. At the head of it he put, so to speak, his much-quoted and seldom-com¬ 
prehended proposition, ‘‘ Whatever is re^asonable is real, and whatever is real 
is reasonable. It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that by “ real is 
not meant that which concretely exists here or there, but tliat w hicli is worthy 
of reality in order that the proposition may have meaning. To make it ap- 
I>ear as a glorification of the reaction is simply ludicrous, for the revolution 
was also repeateilly “roal/^ In spite of the absolutism then prevailing in 
Prussia he had the courage to de<*Jare the constitutional monarchy to be the 
true form of the state, as being the rational medium b<3tween the absolute 
monarch}" and an absolute republic. He did not even reje(‘t. the sovereignty 
of the people if it did not conflict with the sovereignty of the monarch. He 
recognised three authorities: the princely, as individual representativ<‘s of the 
state; the ruling, whoso members, the officials, repnijsent the middle clanses; 
and the legislative, in which the people as a wdiole found expression. Hegel 
had, however, no great opinion of the people, and designated it as that part of 
the state whidi did not know what it wanted! * 

While the different sections of Hegelians opposed each other, Schelling 
developed the later phases of his system; and thought was turned into a new 
channel by Herbart, whose psychological work has been carried on at a later 
time by Lotee. 


SCHOPENHAUER 

Arthur Schopenhauer, although bis chief book was written in the lifetime of 
Goethe, did not secure a hearing until long afterwards. German philosopher 
have* as a rulet been utterly indifferent to style, but Schopeahauer^s prose is 

a. w.—VOL. XV* 
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etear/flm/and gmeefol, audio this fact be owes much of his pcjltularity. 
He exprea^ bittei* contempt for his philosophical contemporaries, an^ goi^ 
hack to il^iit, claimed to have corrected and completed his system, ffis main 
doctrine is that will is the fundamental principle of existence; but his impor¬ 
tance arises less from his abstract teaching than from his descriptions of the 
misery of human life. History seemed to him but a record of turmoil and 
wretchedness ; and there is high literary genius as well as moial earnestness in 
his graphic and scornful pictures of the darker aspects of the world.fi' 

JEAN PAUL BICHTEK 

The first rank among the authors of humorous romances is taken by Jean 
Paul Friedrich Bichter, of WuimitMiel in Franconia, whose works, since they 
are the exact reflection of his inner life and his little confined world of feeling, 
are only comprehensible in tlie light of the author^s own history and course of 
development. Having gi'own u]) in quiet provincial solitude, and in the poor 
circumstances of a provincial pjistor without society and school, Jean Paul 
was left to his lively childish imagination and his rich world of feeling; thus 
was produced in him that bitis towards a narrow and peaceful existence w^hich 
accompanied him throughout life, and wdiich, allied with the sensibility and 
warmth of feeling in his nature which never lost the chaiacter of youth, gives 
the tone to his wr itings. At the school at llof he made rapid progress and 
already l>egau to put together copious notes and to cultivate iu himself the 
passion for the details of erudition. \Vlien he was about to attend the Uni¬ 
versity of Leipsic, the death of his father reduced lum to great poverty and 
coraptdlod him to earn his living, at one time as a tutor, at another as a writer 
in the small establislimeui of a poor motlier. 

He now mui principally such books as wore congenial to him, especially 
Eousseau’s works, w hich had the greatest influence in determining the direc¬ 
tion of his mind; he absorlKjd whatever answered to his nature and his fjish- 
ion of thought and feeling, and by one-sided studies arrested a progressive 
development and ti'ansformation of Ids mind such as we i)ereeivc iu Schiller 
and Gotdhe. He modelled ids wliole life in the circle of thought and fe^jling 
proper to youth; and the omnipotence of fiiui feeling, the enthusiasm and 
craze for hieal conditions, wdiich are predominant in youth and wddch in him 
existed in an extniordiimry di^gree, wei'e liansferred to his writings. In them 
we find tliose principles of a lofty virtue, that feeling for the innocence and 
purity of eajiy yeai*s, that elevated conception of friendship and love, and that 
violent pressure towards fieedom wiiieh exhibit tiiemselves in noble youth. 
This ideal world of his wit h its lofty characters stands in glaring contrast with 
tlm reality, and the i)rosentation of this contrast forms the foundation of all 
Jean PauPs romances, which consequently beiir a double character: the hu¬ 
morous, wdieu they pursue the outer world with mockery and irony, but also 
penetrate the height and depth of human existence with a sun-clear insight; 
and the idealistic, iiuismuch iis the heroes aie depicted as the models of all 
perfection and parity of soul. His hiter works indeed I'eveal an attempt to 
conquer the innate hostility and to reconcile tlie opposing principles, but he 
could not attain to the harmonious and beautiful human ideal of ^MUer and 
Goethe. 

Of action Jean Paulas romances contain little; their chief value consists in 
feeling and sentiment, and their charm iu ‘^miniature painting," in the idyllic 
description of petty conditions, as set forth in the monotonous life of country 
p^^toxs, village school-teachers, and officials, or the society of small capitals. 
His fantastic manner of description, the out-of-the-way knowledge the obscure 
images^ oomparisons^ and ailusions such as his overwhelming stmgth of Im- 
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aginationi aod feeliag and the le^ing he had amaesed placed at hid disposal 
and which are atrewn through his pages, hare excited against hini the preju¬ 
dice of aU men of classic training and attachment to forms and ride. 

He is most successful in his descriptions of nature, his landscape pictures, 
iu which mountains and valleys, villages and parks, the quiet daily worship of 
nature, with sunrises to sunsets, the light and shade and tone of the landscape, 
are presented with great art and vividness; on the other hand, his love scenes 
are often mere sentimentality, distilled into the feeling of the heart without 
any underlying relation to the senses. 

The Foeiry of luonying 

Jean Paul’s first writings were satirical and show that ho was deeply read 
iu Swift. They give evidence of mental disturbance, of discontent with earth, 
a dark chamber full of inverted and confused pictures of a fairer world. 
The small success of these satires led him to the humorous novel, the true field 
of his activity. In the unfinished Urmchtbare Logo we already j)erceive the 
vague world of feeling and the touching sentimentality which moves to tears 
side by side with the wit and humour w'hich waken laughter, a miugliug of 
jest and earnest which forms the characteristic element of the romances of 
Jean Paul aud prcxluces at once sadness and serenity. Iu the Resperua the 
softer elements, the delight in the touching and the inclination to linger over 
human suflfering, chiefly prevail. Many have admired this romance most of 
all, aud in it the ^^i)oetry of longing’’ has found its fullest exx>ression, aud an 
inexhaustible horn of plenty full of images aud ideas lias been poured out 
over it. 

The two next romances, QiilrUus FkcUdn and the touching book Blumen-, 
Fi^ucht-f und Dornenstilckc oiUr Fhestand, Tod uiid Roehzeii d(}8 A7*nien-advocaten 
Si^henkds, are devoted to the description of obscure life and belong to the order 
of humorous romances proi)er. Iu Siebeukiis the poet depicts his own melan¬ 
choly circumstances from the time when he toiled at his first work iu his 
mother’s room in Hof, crippled and oppressed from within and without, 
M"hen after many trials ho tears himself away, though with a bleeding heart, 
from every-day life, and soars into the woi-ld of poetry.” Siebeukiis is a true 
reflection of the discordant nature of the poet himself, enchanted sensitive¬ 
ness for the poetry of the apparent commonplace, but morbid and spoilt by 
fanciful crotchets.” But his nature impelled him to unite the diverse and con¬ 
tradictory; consequently we sec the poet who possesstnl so decided a gift for 
the conception of real life busied iu the Kcmpamiihal with x)hilosophic prob¬ 
lems, and occupying himself with the knowledge of God and immortality. 
Jean Paul’s personality appears at the fullest iu the Titan and in the Flegeh 
jahren, which are considered his most imi)ortant romances. Tlierc he depicts 
with more comi)rehensive truth the titanic nature of the age” according to 
the noble ideal as well as from the monstrous, vitiated side, with exaggera¬ 
tion, but none the less with depth and truth and a grand artistic execution. 
In these two works the poet appears to have spent the excess of liis powers of 
imagination, and consequently his subsequent writings bring forward little 
that is new and are more restrained. 

A yearly pension received from the prince-primate Von Dalberg, and after 
the fall of Napoleon from the king of Biavaria, removed from him the anxiety 
of supplying the means for subsistence which liad embittered his earlier life. 
His last works are scientific in character, but as Jean Paul had no profound 
knowledge of any science they have little technical value, though rich in bril¬ 
liant ideas. On the other hand, his idyllic pictures of German home life were 
warm vindications of the native world of feeUug against the inclinations and 
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jSjnapatibdes for Hellenism of the Weimar eirele, and in the years of the ITftpo* 
leonic domination and the succeeding reaction Jean Paul showed hima^ a 
eotirageous spokesman for German li^raiism and patriotism.^ 

THE KOMANTIO SCHOOI. 

The most important literary movement which originated during the life¬ 
time of Goethe was that of the romantic school, whose leading members at first 
attached themselves to him, but gradually diverged more and more from his 
TOirit. The rise of the school was in some mejisnre due to the philosophy of 
Fichte, whose theory of the ego as the x)rinciple which freely creates its own 
world gave new imi)oriauco to the individual Jis opx) 08 (Kl to law and conven¬ 
tion. Shelling still more effectually jirepared the way for the romanticists 
by his poetic treatment of the relations l3etween the mind and nature; and 
several of his disciples, especially Steffens, worked in the same direction by 
dwelling on the possibilities of mystery in human life and in the external 
world. The aim of the romantic school was to assert for modem feeling the 
right of a freer, moi'e varied utterance than can be i)rovided for it by the 
forms of classic literature. They were not in sympathy with their own time; 
they found it tamo, prosaic, colourless; and to enrich it with new elements 
they went back to medifevalism, in which, as they conceived it, daily life had 
not been divorced from poetry. They drew enthusiastic pictures of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, of the charms of chivalry, of the loyalty of each class to the class 
above it and to society as a whole, of the devout piety which was supposed to 
regulate the conduct of prince and jHjasant alike, and which revealed itself in 
splendid architecture and a gorgeous ritual. With a like purpose the roman¬ 
ticists pointed to oriental life, and began the serious study of Siinskrit and 
Persian poetry. Tlie chief writeis whom they oi)pased to the classical poets 
both of antiiiuity and of modern times were Shakespeare juid Calderon; but 
they also brought to light many mediteval authors who had previously been 
neglected, and stimulateil the Germans to a systematic study of the whole of 
their i>a8t literature. 

In a conversation bi^tweeu Ec-kermannaiul Goethe the old master, impatient 
witli the alluring i^rctensions of romanticism, exclaimed, call classical tliat 
which is lieiilthy, and that which is sickly, romantic. This title he would 
have applied to the works of the Swabian school, indulgent as he was to the 
first atteini>t8 of Uhlaiul. They were, however, a pleasing apparition, these 
simple songs, natural and true, wliich were correct without seeking elegance, 
near to the |>eople in their familiar style and the freedom of their language; it 
is t rue it was poetry of the second oi^er, lacking sublime inspiration but the 
better preserving the taste for national memories and higher things in the class 
to which it api)ej4letl; for it required, to understand them, only a little intel¬ 
lectual culture united with feeling. They knew how to from the roman¬ 
tic school all that wiis truly ^Miealthy,” leaving to it only its exaggerations and 
its faults. Goethe himself modified the excessive severity of his first judg¬ 
ments, and after having titj^atecl with more or less disdain the early publica* 
tions of Uhlaud, he rendered him coiui>lete justice in his last literary conver¬ 
sations.^ 


YOtXNQ GERMANY 

Everyone knows the sway of HegePs philosophy, how it influenced the 
highest intelligence, how, in fact, it controlled all Germany. Never liad any 
doctrine galnM such a strong position, Hegel combined all the wort: of Ger¬ 
man metaphymos, as Goefbe represented all poetry since iUopstock* At lest 
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tbe highw poetary md the systems of the thinkers, for some time separated, 
oonld now meet. The unity of Germany was already formed in spirit; it was 
but necessary for this unity to be projected into the reiil worid-^to enter Into 
active life after having exhausted all degrees of coutemplation. 

There now appear^ a litomtui'e, light, frivolous, lively, which took its 
frivolous grace as an evidence of social liberty and looked foiward to the best 
results.' This school was known as “young Germany,which played its part 
for several years with alternate periods of success and defeat. In the mean 
time, while the poetry of the preceding epoch was reduced to dust, the high 
philosophy of Hegel was demolished by the men who boasted of having ren¬ 
dered it accessible to all—much more acceasiblc, indeed, as one could hence¬ 
forth walk on its debris. This party called itself the “young Hegelian 
school.^' They were as hot-headed and unmanageable as their predecessors 
had been droll and affected. These were the ultra-revolutionists; more toan 
one violent execution signaled their advent, and that the pretended Girondists 
of “young Germany did not all i)erish is due to their elegant frivolity, wliich 
saved them. 


HEINE 

An unexpected event now occurred: one of the writers who most influ¬ 
enced young Germany, Heinrich Heine, joined with a brilliant manifestation 
the group of political poets. It was he who had commenced and hastened this 
moral revolution. With what irony, with wlmt cavalier lightness he interpel¬ 
lated the serious philosophy at that time still so imposing! How laughingly 
he undermined the foundation of the edifice! He hiid no system, no definite 
intention; the political parties were not yet formed; his muse was often but a 
bird that whistling in the branches mocked at everything. Before this spirit 
of jest and mockery the old society fell; there commenced a rapid change 
which Heine could well believe was due to his influence. 

It may well be believed that Heine’s entrance into the camp of the bellig¬ 
erents was greeted with varying sentiments. . The surprise was great at first, 
followed by fear and joy, pride and inquietude tempering each other, Heine 
was truly the poet of the new generation. Since the school of TJhland had 
waned, the author of the Buck der lAeder had monopolised popularity, and as 
audacious frivolity had already taken the phK*e of serene spirituality, the 
poetry, capricious and scoffing, which broke forth on each page of this bril¬ 
liant book suited marvellously this hostile disposition and helped to spur it on. 
Meanwhile, in 1840, Herwegh, Hoffman, and their friends held Germany with 
their political songs. Heine seemed surpasscHl and perhaps already forgotten, 
when with one bound ho rejoined them; ho threw himself into the m6l4e, and 
by the unexpected evolution of his fantastic thoughts he troubled and disqui¬ 
eted his new friends as much as he caused fear among his adversaries.”^ 

Heine was a product of romanticism, from which he severed himself much 
more thoroughly, however, by his self-ridicule than Chamisso, Etickeii;, and 
Platen. The objective irony of the old romanticists became subjective with 
him; as they juggled with the outer world, so he with the ego, which con¬ 
temptuously shed its own hearths blood. 

Heine has become with Borne one of the founders of a new political contro¬ 
versy in the same way in which his book on the romantic school was the fore¬ 
runner of a new critical history of literature; although scientific only to so 
small a d^ree and so filled with frivolity, it yet contains many pass^es of 

It will te obvious that fn what follows we are not adhering to the strict limitations of 
our chapter. But the period under discuasiou cannot well be marked off by arbitrary dates.] 
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l^tity and trtith. Meanwhile, in all his prose works he affected a great love 
for France, while he railed at Clermany, not with the anger of love, like Bdme, 
but in the language of an insolent boy* We now come to Heinous poetical 
works, and naturally those of the earlier, the German period. The first works 
of his still youthful muse contain Ikut Buck der lAeder, although it did not ap¬ 
pear until 1826. The earliest period, 1817-1821, is entitled Jun^ Leiden. 
Almost immediately Heine’s demon grins at ns from the most sentimental and 
touching descriptions. Ghastly visions of death, the grave, and the devil be¬ 
tray an overwrought imagination and the influence of the romanticists, which 
latter, however, soOn disappeara With the I/yrischee Intermezzo (182:^1823) 
apx^eared those pretty little poetic thoughts so peculiar to Heine, as though he 
intended to te^ise the world with them, as Im wundej*8chonen Monat Mai, etc.; 
but very soon these alternate with shrilly laughing frivolity, or trivialities 
which again have a thrilling conclusion, as the well-known ist eine alte Ge- 
echUMe, etc., and finally appear the trivial endings of sentimental beginnings 
in the real Heine manner. 

Grand and solemnly grave, however, are the Kordsee Gedichte (1825-1826), 
except a few particularly coarse Heineisms. Some fragments which if carri^ 
out might have turned out admirably arc the Florentinische Ndchte and the 
Babbi von Bacharach, Heine’s tragedies of 1823, WdUam Ratcliff and Alman- 
8or, which revel in horrors and are evidently unfinished, were not favourably 
received; they are strongly reminiscent of Byron. 

Heine’s second poetical period began in 1841 with Atta Troll: ein Somnm'- 
nachtstraum (which appeared in 1843). This comic epic poem contains the 
story of a bear with interspersed literary maliciousness and viirious indecen¬ 
cies, in which, however, the cleverness of the metre and its wittiness must be 
admitted. To this succeeded (1844) Beutschland: ein Wintemidreken, in the 
preface of which Heine spoke a word in praise of Germany—that is, if he was 
in earnest about it! The poem relates a winter journey of Heine’s to Ger¬ 
many, and, in spite of its frequently most trivial language, is excruciatingly 
funny, and many of the affecting thoughts contained in it are crushed the most 
by trivial jests. The Ifeue Lieder appeared in 1851. They contain wanton 
apostrophes to French women of the demi-monde, which give an insight into 
the amorous adventures of the poet, but are, however, mingled with elegiac 
passages which recall the German origin of his muse, and also various poems, 
among which ai*e some romances which are reminders of the best German ones, 
as for example Ritter Olaf and acrimonious Zeitgedichte. 

In the same year followed Romancero, a collection of romances and ballads, 
in which tlie Heine-esque note of triviality and self-ridicule is predominant. 
Yet here also are found truly poetical strains, as, for example, the touching 
song of the Silesian weavers. An annihilating S(;oni pervades the satire on a 
certain poetry-making king and on the Polish counts in Paris. As an appen¬ 
dix to Romancero the Nenestc GedieJUe appeared in 1854.^ 


EAPID OKOVSTTH OP LITERATUBE IK GEBMAKY 

Such is a brief account of certain aspects of German literature of the 
period. Its merit and importance will not be duly appreciated unless it is recol¬ 
lected that it has been entirely the creation of a century. Unlike (he litera¬ 
ture of Italy, which sprang up during two hundred years on the revival of 
letters, or of Prance and England, which have slowly evolved during the men¬ 
tal struggles of three centuri^ it has all been produced by the mental effort 
of one or at most two generations. Ko long line of illustrious men marked its 
prepress: they all sprang up at onee, ns Minerva fully armed from the brain 
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of Jupiter^ This oircumflt4wice is very remarkable, when the gv^t extent and 
variety of literary excellence in Genuany is taken into consideration; and it 
is fitt^ to inspire the most consolatory belief in I'egartl to tlie i>erinaneut na¬ 
ture of human progress. Goethe says that the human mind is constantly ad¬ 
vancing, but it is in a spiral line; and it may be added that in a spiral the 
curves are alternately in light and shiulow. The annals of his own country 
afford the cleariNSt proof of tlie truth of the obsc^rvation. To appearance, the 
German mind was entirely dormant during the long winter of the Middle 
Ages; but on the return of spring the ceaseless progress apix^arexl; it sprang 
up at oncor like the burst of nature after an arctic winter. The luxuriance of 
intellectual vegetfition wliich thus broke forth tcMichcs us that, even when ap- 
parently lifeless, the human mind is incessantly acting; that it is during the 
long x>eriod of repose that error is forgotten and prejudice dies out; and that, 
under circumstances where reason might despair of the fortunes of the species, 
the beneficent powers of nature are incessantly acting and preparing in silence 
the renovation of the world. 


Musro 

No other art is so indebted to distinctively Teutonic influences, no other 
art has been so civilised and dignified by the German minds and by the Ger¬ 
man temperaments as music. A special office of the Teutonic soul seems to be 
the bringing of intellect to bear on all those things for which it possesses emo¬ 
tional receptiveneas and creative power. It is true that this very tendency 
sometimes ties down the wings of PegJisns and dulls the lyre of this or that 
muse. Sensuous beauty can be the leas in its being Germanised. But wo can 
forgive the turgiduess and clumsiness that come often lis if in an intellectual 
exti'eme, when wo think of Peter Fischer, of Albrecht Diirer, of the architects 
who have built the Cologne Cathedral or St. Stephen’s, and of that sparkling 
galaxy of musicians whose names are peculiarly linkiKl to Austria—Haydn, 
Mozart, Gluck, Beethoven, Schubert, and Brahms; and of the more strictly 
German group that shows us as central figures Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, 
Weber, Schumann, and Wagner. 

It is through a subtle appeal to the very coie and essence of human nature 
just as it is, just as we meet it daily about us, as we know it to be struggling 
or repressed in our very selves, in our heart of hearts, that the German school 
has so influenced music. Its voice is the voice of mystical humanity in us, 
and something more. Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, Beethoven, Schumann, Schu¬ 
bert, and Brahms have not degrade<l music in relation to our merely artistic 
ideal of it. They have not laid violent liands on it as art, and wrested it 
away from its earlier mysteriousness. They have brought it nesir to ns by a 
wonderful natural gift and insight. But they liave made music psychologi¬ 
cally as nearly an articulate and orgjinic thing as it is xmssible to make 

The imitation of nature is not the object they pursue—it is ideal beauty 
to which they aspire; and it is the incessant striving after that elev^^l^ 
shadow which is the real cause of the greatness which they have attained. 
It is to this that is to be ascribed the extraordinary perfection to which they 
have brought the art of music, the one of the fine arts w hich has the least 
relation with the wants or appliances of present existence. Mozart and 
Beethoven stand alone in this respect; even Italian music must yield to 
the variety of their conceptions, the brilliancy of their expression, the 
pathos of their sentiment. It is the constant effort to express the ideal 
which has produced this excellence. ^^The impression,’’ says Madame de 
8ta@l, which we receive from the fine arts has not the smallest aimlogy 
to that which imitation, how perfect soever, produces. Man has in his soul 
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iitnatie feelings, which the leal wlH nerer completely satMy; and it is to 
these sentiments that the imaginaGon of painters and i>oets has givmr form 

and life. The first of arts—musio— 
what does it imitate T Yet of all the 
gifts of the Divinity it is the most 
magnificent, for the very reason that 
it is the most snpcrflnons. The son 
gives us his light; we breathe the air 
of a serene heaven; all the beauties of 
nature tend in some way to the use of 
man; music alone is of no utility, and 
it is for that rcnison it is so noble and 
moves us so profoundly. The farther 
it is remov(Mi from any practical appli¬ 
cation, the ncjirer it is brought to that 
secret fountain of our thoughts, which 
is always only rendered more distant by 
its application to any practical object.” 

Beethoven 

Beethoven is by common consent, 
and the universal opinion of the best 
judges, put at the very head of com¬ 
pels of hivS epoch. Sublimity and va¬ 
riety are his great characteristics; he is 
the Michelangelo of music. Like t hat great master of painting, his conceptions 
are vast and dai ing, and his powers equal to their full expression. lie is essen¬ 
tially, and beyond any other composer, sublime; but, like Milton, he knows how 
to relieve intense emotion by the awakening 
of softer feelings, and none can more power¬ 
fully thrill the heart bygnuideur and melt 
it by symphony. Music in his hands ex- 
liibits its full powers and takes its jilace at 
once where Madame de Stacl has assigned 
it, as the first of the fine arts, the most 
ethereal in its nature, the most refining in 
its tendency, the most severed from the 
grossuess of sense, i^hich iieuetrates at 
once, like a sunbeam from heaven, into the 
inmost recesses of the soul. Beethoven’s 
pieces, however, like Milton’s Paradise Lost 
or Michelangelo’s frescoes, are not adapted 
for ordinary capacities nor are they calcu¬ 
lated to awaken universal admiration. 

They are too complicated for an uninitiated 
ear, which is always most powerfully at¬ 
tracted by simplicity and melody, ilteyond 
any other of the fine arts, the pleasure of 
music is felt by the most illiterate classes; 
you cannot see a military band go through 
the street without perceiving that. But a Mozabt 

soientifle education and no small profioiency (iw-mi 

in the art are indispensable to a perception of its higbert which 

none feel entirely but such as are themselves capable of expressing 
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Mozart 

If BeetiioTen is the Miehelangelo of music, Mozart is its Not 

lees ^an that divine master of the sister art, his inmost soul was filled with 
the mysterious harmonies, the thrilling thoughts, which, emerging, as it weie, 
through the chinks of thought, fill the minds of all who feel this influence with 
sympathetic rapture. They throw the mind for a few seconds or minutes into 
a species of trance or reverie, too enchanting for long endurance, wdiich 
affords perhaps the nearest foretaste which this world pi-esents of the joys of 
heaven. It is the peculiarity of the highest efforts and most perfect produc¬ 
tions of the fine arts alone to produce this ephemeral rev erie, and when it is 
awakened it is the same in all. The emotion produced by the Holy Family^s 
of Baphael is identical with that aw^akened by the symphonies of Mozart, and 
akin to that which springs from tho eoutemplatioii of the Parthenon of Ath¬ 
ens, or reflection ou the Penserof^o of Milton. Mozart luwl the very highest 
powers; but though gifted with tho faculty of producing the sublime, he iu- 
diaed, like Schiller, to the tender or pathetic, and never move<l the heart so 
profoundly as when his lyre rang responsive to the wail of affection or the 
notes of love. 

Haydn 

Haydn was a very great composer, but his character was different as a 
whole from either Beethoven or Mozart. His conceptions were in the highest 
degree sublime; huniaii imagination never conceived anything more lofty than 
some bursts in the Creation. They have rendered into sound with magic force 
the idea, ^‘Ijet there be light; and there was light.If a continued compari¬ 
son is permitted to the great masters of the iM^.ucil, ho wjis the Annibale Car¬ 
racci of m^isic. Like him, his powers were great and various, but ho aimed 
rather at their display than the expression of genuine heartfelt feeding. Not 
that he was without sentiment, and could not, wlien he vSo inclined, give it the 
most charming expression; no great master in any of tlio fine arts ever was 
without it. But it was not the native bent of his mind; that led him rather to 
the exhibition of his great and varied powers. His I'eputatiou with the world 
in general is perhaps greater than that of Beethoven, l)ecau8e there is more 
simplicity in his compositions; one key-note is inoi'C uniformly sounded, and 
a single emotion which can 1^ shared by all is more effectively produced. 
But for that very reason he is less the object of imptissioned admiration to the 
gifted few to whom tlie highest powers and deepest mysteries of the art are 
familiar, and who know how that great luiister could wield tho former and 
penetrate the latter. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE LATER DECADES OF FREDERICK WILLIAM IH 

[1815~1R40 A.D.] 

The cWef trouble with the Holy AlHftnce wns, that It regarded 
the people as a scnscdess flock, to be driven by whatever measures 
the allied rulers might suggest. The treaty proved practically to 
be a dead letter; nor was even the brotherly concord of long dura¬ 
tion. But liberal ideas were in the sir now, and the strivings of the 
German people for a generation to come were to bo towards their 
realisation. —Hendkhson. o 

GERMANY AFTER "WATERLOO 

Gbemant had hoped for three results from the uprising of 1813 : the repu¬ 
diation of the foreign yoke, the creation of a united people, and the introduc¬ 
tion of a constitutional form of government. 

Tlie French dominion was successfully reputliated, not, it is true, to the full¬ 
est extent as the most enthusiastio patriots had desired, but in a considerable 
d^pee as men of moderate views had hoped, even as early as the close of 1813. 
At that time there existed a wlde-spre^ inclination to rest content with the 
right bank of the Rhine, and to abandon to the French the entire district ex- 
tmding along the left bank, including Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) and Worms. 
The in^bitants of these districts would not have been dissatMed with this 
atrangement on the whole. But the patriotism of a Blucher and a Stein could 
not endure so yielding a policy, and E. M. Arndt’s pamphlet, The Shine Ger- 
many^e Sicer, not Germany^» J^ndary, gave expression to the contrary inclina¬ 
tions of those who had decided against it. This danger was averted by the 
advance into France; but the wish to win back Alsace also miscarried in 1814 
as w^l as in 1815, althongh at the Second Peace of Paris, German, and more 
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pftrtacolarly Prnssisai diploixuu^put in a strong and woll>^t>W3dDd <daiw to it. 
It was frtistrated priuoipally through the desertion of Austria, al&ough Ger¬ 
many was prepaid to ftother special Austrian interests even to the extent of 
making the arehduke Charles the future governor of the country. 

But the policy displayed by Mettemich in relation to the reconstitution of 
the German states was even more prejudicial. When in February, 1813, Al¬ 
exander and Prussia swore to the alliance of Kalish, they thought they could 
set aside all the German princes who merely depended on the fate of Rapoleou, 
particularly those in the confederation of the Rhine, and promised the people 
a constitution founded on the purest Gennau elements in the national charac¬ 
ter. At that i)eriod a Prussian empire was not far from tlie thoughts of those 
who had taken the oath, but this was soon thrust into the background, In con¬ 
sequence of Austria’s co-operation in the anti-Napoleon alliance, all prospect 
of it faded so completely that even before the battles of Katpzbach and Deune- 
witz the three allies had agreed as to the impossibility of restoring Germany 
to the rank of an empire. Austria, acting as an independent power, went oven 
further, by the Treaty of Ried assuring complete and unconditional indepen¬ 
dence to Bavaria (October 8th, 1813); and similar treaties followe<l with 
Wiirtemberg and Baden, Frankfort, and Fulda. 

Naturally Hanover, Hesse, Brunswick, Oldenburg, and other states could 
no longer be withheld from their exiled princes, and the continuance of the 
innumerable German principalities was assured, before ever the Rhine was 
crossed. 


THE CONSTITUTION OP THE GERMAN OONFEDERATION 

In such circumstances it was far from e.asy to find any constitution which 
would give to the German people more than the merest semblance of united 
political action. To endeavour to establish this was the task of the German 
commission at the Vienna congress, chosen from Austria, Prussia, and the 
principalities. Of course they did not occupy themselves with the fantastic 
plans which dilettante patriots had hatched—for instance, with Qorres’ idea 
of again raising Austria to the imperial dignity, whilst the Prussian ruler 
should at the same time be made king of Germany. The groundwork upon 
which they built was rather an idea of Stein’s proposing a supreme directory 
for the federated countries, consisting of Austria, Prussia, Bavariti, and Han¬ 
over : the assembly of the confederation to be formed of representatives of 
the princes and diets collectively. Direct revenues, as, for instance, border 
taxes, were Plotted to cover the expenses of the federal body, which moreover 
guaranteed to all its membei-s definite political rights. 

These proposals on the i)art of PruKsia (dated September 13th, 181i) were 
opposed by twenty-nine small states, probably not, however, because the prop¬ 
ositions went too far, but rather because they did not go far enough. On 
the 14th of November they declared that a universally acknowledged sovereign 
head was needed to rule over the German nation, and that they in their depj^- 
ments— via,, the several divisions—would be ready to bear their share in the 
making of laws and the settlement of taxes. 

It is true that the originators of this declaration in a measure laid them¬ 
selves open to the suspicion that by these amplifications of the more moderate 
demands of Prussia they desired to defeat the latter, particularly in the ques¬ 
tion of the directory; but in the main there is no doubt that they were in ear¬ 
nest. However, from the outset there was no chance of their being able to 
enforce their demands. The Prussian draft underwent, in the flret place, 
sundry alterations by the advice of Mettemich, principally consisting of the 
removal of its more liberal provisions. On the 16th of October the two great 
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jfOittxB laid tiw twalva aftides before tbe three prinoes, vho dgnlAed thdr 
aaseht. . 

Aceordingly Germany fell into mven divisiona—Ansferia and Fma^ mak* 
ing two, and Jfovaria, "Wlirtemberg, and Hanover counting as one. This was 
to be the dominating part, these three taking the lead in the confederation 
dicta, asanming the duty of inspecting the confederate troops, Md having the 
last word in all jimsdiction. They jointly formed the council of Oie head 
division and were given the executive power, the right of diplomatic repre¬ 
sentation, and the decisions as to peace and war. In the matter of law-making 
they were to be assisted by the council of the divisions formed out of the 
remaining states and mediatised houses. This plan was unquestionably of 
purely artificial growth, but as it had an historical foundation and as the force 
of circumstances pretty well tended in this direction, there was hojw of its 
feasibility. Opponents, however, appeared on every hand. Metternich him¬ 
self was the first to throw obstacles in the way. At any rate his faithful sup¬ 
porter F. Schli^el sowed broadcast a doggeiel poem in fourteen stanzas, 
mteuded to sting the small states. There was not much wit discoverable in 
them, though some obscure and tolerably gross rhymes upon Prussia might 
pass for it. 

The small stat^ retorted with the address of November 14th ^ready men¬ 
tioned. But the most violent attacks proceeded from the secondary states; 
Bavaria and Wiirtemberg demanding with cool effrontery the same number of 
votes as Austria and Prussia, and moreover a change in the president. In 
^Ite of this, however, they had no intention of renouncing their indej)endent 
rights in matters of peace and war. Indeed, their impudence went so far that 
Wrede hinted at French support, and Wurtemberg, on the 16th of November, 
broke up the sitting. 

Upon this, Metternich himself declared most emphatically that it did not 
lie in the power of any individual prince to settle whether he would or would 
not join the confederation, and that each one was bound to make any sacrifice 
which the good of the whole should require from him; but the only answer 
which the king of Wiirtembeig made was that he must persevere in his demand. 
That answer had the effect of driving the German section out of the sitting, 
and they never again a.s8embled. 

Stmined Selaiion» of Austria and I^ntssia 

It is certain that the factor which principally contributed to this result was 
the increasing tension between Austria and Prussia on the Polish-Saxon ques¬ 
tion, which led to the secret alliance between Austria, Saxony, France, and 
England, and to which the secondary states were parties. It was not until 
this conflict had become somewhat milder in tone that the German question 
could again be discussed. The impulse was given by an address from thirty- 
two pnnees and towns, the “lesser potentates” as they called themselves, 
denumding a general congress representing all the German peoples. I^ssia 
joined Austria in drawing up two new drafts; in one of which the arrange¬ 
ment of the divisions was superseded, whilst the second assigned to the lesser 
princes two seats in the upper council chamber, so that these would have nine 
representatives, without any iuorease in the number of the divisions. 

Moreover, it rigorously maintained the demand that each countary j^ould 
have provinces with minimum rights exactly defined, and thali these indi¬ 
vidual constitutions should come under the jurisdiction of the confederation. 
Certain fundmnental privileges, as, for instance, right of emigrt^on, freedom 
of the press, or suspension of serfdom, should also be provided for to the 
ehmtw of the confederation. 
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The Aurtrian Draft 

BesiddB these OPimaiaa propositiond there now appeared two other plam, 
one from Mecklenburg, which it is needless to particularise further^ and an 
Austrian draft from the pen of Baron von Wessenberg. This latter was in 
idl essentials taken as the basis of the new German Ooufederation. It gave 
to all its members absolutely equal rights, including the right to the presi¬ 
dency, assured a constitution to each state sev erally to be granted within the 
space of one year, and promised certain fundamental privileges to the entire 
nation* Whatever 6eci*et umbrage Metternich may have taken at this, he 
none the less declared Baron von Wessenberg’s dmft to be the more suitable, 
and revised it to his own mind, William von Humboldt doing the same from 
the Prussian point of view. 

On the 11th of May new negotiations were opened upon these two drafts, 
and on the 23rd an agreement w.as arrived at which, whilst it closely followed 
the original Wessenberg draft, nevertheless evaded most of the more demo¬ 
cratic concessions. But the secondary and minor states were at last invited to 
take part in the conferences. Eleven sittings, from May 23rd to June 10th, 
were necessary to complete the business. The alterations yet to be made were 
unimportant, several enlightened applications from some of the smfiUer states 
being simply disregarded. Wurtemberg and Baden had taken no part in the 
councils and refused to append their signatures. It even cost the Prussian 
delegates a struggle before they decided to sign. They first made a solemn 
declaration that they had wislied to give this charter wider powers and a gretit- 
er facility and decisiveness in opeiation, but that it was, after all, better to 
have for the present a less complete federation tliau no federation at all, it 
being reserved for the federal assemblies to supply the aforesaid net^ds. This 
was in fact a bill drawn on the future, which could not avail the people much. 

Moreover the agreement, according to which the assembly of the confedera¬ 
tion was to meet not later than September Ist, 1815, was not adhered to. At 
first the continuation of the war gave a colourable excuse. Then all questions 
of boundaries between the different states had fir»st to be settled, and this was 
no light task. Baden and Wurtemberg took a long time to decide upon hi> 
longing to the confederation at all, and at the beginning of 1816 a war threat¬ 
ened to break out between Bavaria and Austria on the subject of the posses¬ 
sion of Salzburg. Prussia would have preferred coming to an agreement with 
Austria, previous to the meeting of the confederation assembly, on the sub¬ 
ject of Germany’s future military constitution, and on tliis account showed 
no disposition to hasten events. Indeed, when in the summer of 1816 the dif¬ 
ferent members gradually assembled in Frankfort, Prussia was among the last. 
The delegates of the smaller slates were obliged to wait with what patience 
they might till their greater brethren joine<i them, and the first sitting took 
place ou the 5th of May, 1816, instead of on the Ist of September, 1815. 

Naturally, the national interest in the new order of things, which had 
never, even at the beginning, been very great, was by this time somewhat 
weakened* However, there had at that time been some high-sounding phrases 
bandied about which awoke confidence in natures blessed with tnistful dispo- 
sitioua; but as no deeds followed these words, the nation fell for the most 
jWMrt into an iudiflferent and contemptuous mood. As Stein declined the offer 
of being either Austrian or Prussian delegate at the meetings, on the ground 
that a strong and sensible development of tlie constitution was not to be ex¬ 
pected, public opinion was convinced that the diet would lead to no result and 
withheld the confidence demanded from it .This was unjust towards some of 
the states, and particularly in the case of several of the Frankfort delegates* 
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iUnoQg tlje tej^rasentatiTes there was more Gian one who dedicated ItiBrself 
to the tsM^ with eagerneat and hope, and who worked onweariedly to raise 
the ^et in the eyes of the people and to make it the real lois of Germany’s 
diMstiny* 

: Bot in the case of the greater states and their envoys, it must be confessed 
tiu^ the contrary spirit p^ominated. Wurtembei^ and Baden were dragged 
into it, so to speak, by the hair of the head, Bavaria and Saxony being almost 
as unwilling. Between Austria and Prussia the liveliest mistri^ existed from 
the very first, and whilst the Prussian envoy, Von der Goltz, was partly 
through physical suffering disabled from taking more than a very insignificant 
pmi) in t^ proceedings, and remained isolated in the midst of his brother dele- 
girfes, Count Buol-Schaueustein, the Austrian, sought to unite his interests as 
olosdy as possible with those of his colleagues. Ee succeeded the more easily 
in that Prassia’s never-ceasing purpose was to adjust the military concerns of 
the confederation in iatiinate connection with the armies of the two great 
powers, and to tiiisend kept up negotiations wit h Mettemich. Buol-Schauen- 
etein skilfully allowed just enough of this plan to become known to the other 
envoys to make them distrustful, and untiringly repeated, on his own faith 
and toat of his emperor, t he soothing assurance that they intended to do all 
in their power to make the confederation strong and self-supporting. 

CONSTITUTIONS IN THE VARIOUS STATES 

Of popular representation in the diet of the confederation there was of 
course no question. At the Vienna congress, when the press had already 
hinted at some hope of the kind, the Prussian idenipotentiary, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, expi'essed the opinion that they were a long way from that. All 
the more earnest was the desire among those in the diet who occupied them¬ 
selves with politics that the individual states, at least, should send delegates 
from the provinces. 

The charter of the confederation had indeed promised as much in Article 
18, or, as the diplomatists wittily interpreted it, had at least prophesied this; 
for, out of the provision in the We8seul)erg draft that, within one year, in all 
states included in the confederation a separate constitution should be estab¬ 
lished, the period mentioued (oue year) was at first omitted, and eventually 
out of the “ should be ” a mere “ would be ” was made. The ardour for fulfil¬ 
ment raised by these prophecies was now veiy different in the different states. 
It was keen in the south German states, probably not out of enthusiasm for a 
liberal policy or from sli'ength of conviction, but rather out of a just concep¬ 
tion of their special needs. To these states nothing was more certain than the 
desire to keep themselves free from any interference on the part of the con¬ 
federation. At this time the assembly was far from being sufficiently strong 
as an organisation to allow of its making any really dangerous attempt of that 
kind. For that, the deed constituting the confederation on which tiiey must 
base all their actions was quite insnfficient. 

It was meanwhile necessary to lose no time in giving the individu^ states 
a weapon in new constitutions strong enough to defend them against future 
attotopts of the kind. The more strongly organised were the separate states 
iU Gielr OMHQ division and the firmer their defences, the fewer gaps they would 
preseut through which the confederation might gain a footing. That it was 
this eoBBideration which drove the princes of sonthem Germany to iq[tpoition 
the eonstitintions is shown by the Gme at which they took this step. As soon 
as the kings of Bavaria and Wortembeig became acquainted with the first 
Fmssian draft of the 13th of September, 1814, and all the rights to Germans 
vouched for therein, they gave their ministers orders to w<m out plans for 
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new coustittttions and to seek alliance from the old provincial estates in order 
that, after securing their C 0 '-operation» they might oppose with e&ct any fur« 
ther demands. 

As this danger became less threatening, their ardour grew less, but they 
were stlU cunning enough to adhere to the beaten way, and after a time could 
not have retreated if they would. Indeed, as the Prussian king took less and 
less interest in the diet of the confederation, the south German princes felt 
more and more inclined to foster theirs and thus win an advantage for them*' 
selves in public opinion as opposed to the north Germans. 

After many years of such preparation, Bavaria gained a constitution for 
herself on the 26th of May, 1818, Baden following on the 22nd of August, on 
the lines of the liberal opinions of the day. The grand duke of Baden, further, 
linked with this au especial purpose. His only relative of equal rank with 
himself was his uncle, Ludwig—a collateral branch of the grajid ducal house, 
the counts of Hocbberg, not being reckoned in the same status. For this 
difficulty, Austria, in the Treaty of Paris of 1814, had provided for the event 
of the extinction of the direct line by assuring part of the country to Bavaria. 
Blit neither the grand ducal house nor the people were content with this 
pi-ospect, and the constitution was to become one weapon the more with which 
to contest Bavarian claims. Thus in its first articles it provided that the 
counts of Hochberg, i*aised to the rank of markgrafs of Baden, should inherit. 

Whether this decision would really have b^n of the expected efficacy if 
other and stronger influences had not como to the help of the hopes of Baden, 
may be questioned. As a matter of fact, Bavaria, urged thereto by Alex¬ 
ander, resigned her claims after 1818 in exchange for certain concessions and 
2,000,000 florins; and after the death of the grand duke and his uncle Lud¬ 
wig, the latter’s half-brother, Leopold I (of the Hochberg line) actually 
ascended the throne of Baden. 

The discussions and strife in Wurtemberg excited the attention of Germany 
to an even greater degi*eo than the Bavarian and Baden constitutions. Here, 
in 1806, the despotic Frederick I, a true prince of the cojifederation of the 
Rhine and a warm adlierent of Kapoleon, had on his own initiative broken up 
the long-established divisions, Kow when, in 1815, he wished to give a new 
constitution to the country, ho had to suffer tho moiiification of seeing the 
representative whom he had himself selected refuse his proposal and coolly 
demand the restonition of the former constitution. In spite of its defects, in 
spite of its antiquated decisions, it seemed more desirable to the Wiirtemberg- 
ers to trust to the gradual development of a recognised and well-tried legal 
basis thau to accept from the grace of a king favours which his caprice might 
sooner or later revoke. 

With such a character as Frederick I this plan was certainly inexpedient, 
although, in either case, it meant eve^hing to them. But their subsequent 
conduct appears both unpractical and impolitic; for in 1816, after Frederick’s 
death, when his son William, a brosid-miuded monarch with true patriotic 
instincts, through his minister Von Wangenheim laid a very liberal proposal 
before them, the estates met him with the same persistent refusal. 

Their alleged reason was that they must insist on the restoration of the 
TGbinger agr^ment, made in 1614. The constitution decix^d was given by 
a trustworttiy monairch and was better suited to the time and to their needs 
than the demands made by the Wurtembergers, but nevertheless they per* 
sisted in their opposition and triumphantly joined in Uliland’s verse: 

No prince was ever yet so lofty placed, 

So high elect above all other men, 

That, if the thirsty world for freedom prayed, 

He could assuage its thirst by his solo word; 
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So clslming Iqr )tl« soTflrelgiiU ftioBe 
To lioid tlt« Musnce of oil right and wrong, 

And w«{gh out juatko to tfa~lmmtient world, 
j Am mueb, dr little, m seems good to him. 

B^ing William, in spite of the irritated mood which pervaded ilm peo^e^ 
did not break off the negotiations; and it was partly owing to his skill, pai3y 
to dread on the part of the estates that they might not eventamlly get bad^ 
their old and evil constitution even should they succeed in trifling away the 
new and ben^cial one, that on September 26th, 1819, just as the reaction was 
making itself strongly felt, an arrangement was reached which enabled the 
oottntry to be Induded among the constitutional states. 

Only two years later, in 1821, a similar state of affairs occurred in Hesse' 
Darmstadt; but with that the number of states in any way important was 
exhausted. Of the smaller countries, Nassau, Lippe, liechtenstein, and the 
Saxon dukedoms were successfully brought into port. Their constitutions con¬ 
tained in certain ways very jieculiar conditions; for instance, in Liechtenstein 
it was stipulated that the representatives should possess landed estates of a 
certain value and “conciliatoiy dispositions.” 

Saxe-Weimar was ahead of the other minor states; for Charles Angnstns, 
Goethe’s friend, was the first German prince who fulfilled Article 13 of the Act 
of Confederation, since he had conferred a constitution on this little state by 
May 15th, 1816, and, by the abolition of the censorship and the introduction 
of freedom of the press, had further practically evinced his liberal views. 

THE CONSTITUTION IN NOETHEBN GERMANY 

In north Germany matters wero so fundamentally different that in 1819 
Joseph Gorres, a man who, with no great love for the Frenchified south Ger¬ 
man constitutional forms, was yet willing to see representation introduced into 
every country, was justified in openly complaining that whilst one half of 
Germany was afflicted with St. Vitus’ dance, tlie other half was lame with a 
bad foot. 

The constitutions of some of the states might certainly be preserved as 
curiosities. The royal Sa.von provincial diets fell into seven divisions, which 
never assembled as a whole, but of which two, that of the knightly order and 
that of the burgesses, were again subdivided after the divisions of the coun¬ 
try; so that the public wit might with justice say, the diet were playing at 
puss-in-the-corncr. 

In Mecklenburg the government was, as in our own day, well disposed 
towards reforms; since it actually possessed in one part of its territory (the 
Domaninm) unlimited power; but^ as an offset, it was in another part absolutely 

E >werles8 against the knights and land-owners, who would not hear of any 
novation; refusing, for instance, every reform in taxation, because the im¬ 
posts had b^n fixed, sixty years previously, for all time. In Oldenburg there 
was no representation of the people at all; they “preferred waiting to see 
how the new idea worked in other countries.” In Hanover the nobles would 
have preferred restoration of the fourteen different constitutions which existed 
before the French regime; bnt here the govejmment took energetio measnree 
by convMiing a “general diet,” the constitution of which assuredly did not 
eomspond with the legitimate desires of the people, for whilst the nobility 
were represented by forty-three members the peasant classes had only three 
representatives. It can hardly be wondered at that the assembly was as rQBC> 
tionaiy as it could possibly be, refusing to make its proceedings puUie, bbjeet- 
ing to the establishment of a uniformity in coins and measures as in Hanovei^ 
and Boatoely permitring the intaxidnetion of an equitable scheme of taxstiom 
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To go into ^ oonsUtoticnis of the lenudning norUi Qermon stotoe xtotdd 
not be intetesting. ^ey all ehatedmoie or less the antediluviaii ohai“actOT of 
those already described, and in no way ^owed any liberal tendency; they all 
dong to ihewajrsof the Middle Ages, favouring the nobility and olei^ rather 
than the cdtizens, and utterly subordinating the i>easant8. They were the 
exact opposite of the constitutions the time demanded—the so-called repre¬ 
sentative system which was to give to every citizen in the state who was a 
rate-payer, up to a certain amount, equal voting rights and, therefore, equal 
influouce on the formation of the diet. But at least they fulfilled to the letter 
the guarantees of the Act of Confederation. In the largest states, even in 
Prussia, this remained unfulfilled, although by the solemn promise of the king 
it had acquired a new and higher value. This wont was a circumstance which 
told heavily t^inst Ih-ussia’s internal development as weU as against her 
position among the states of Germany.^ 


THE WAETBUBG FESTIVAL (1817 A.D.) 

The resulte of the measures soon showed themselves.® The new patriotic 
spirit maintained itself only in the universities. Many volunteers had re¬ 
turned from the camp to the lecture-rooms, where they continued their former 
adherence to the high-flown ideas of the war of Liberation, and inspired the 
younger generation with enthusiasm for the same. 

“They rejoiced in their reconquered fame,” writes Heinrich Zschokke, 
“and wished to see at least as much liberty and justice for their own people 
as they had helped to conquer even for a hostile nation. The importance of 
the times had made them more earnest, more on fire for everything that had 
to do with German strength, greatness, and freedom. The result was tliat in 
the universities, among themselves, they laid aside their former dissolute ways, 
became more moral, industrious, and religious, adopted the simple dicas of 
the thoughtful Middle Ages, and sought to banish everything strange, which 
had from the itiieer love of imitation become associated with German life.” 
A very important step for the improvement of manners in the universities 
was ts^en when they did away with the rude “code of students’ law,” broke 
up the different unions which until now had been the cause of endless brawls, 
and formed one general association of students. The high aim of this new 
great association was moral and scientific improvement in the service of the 
common fatherland. 

Whilst the transformation of the unions into the association was being 
effected in the diffeient universities, the year 1817 opened, closing tiie third 
century since the beginning of the church refonnation. Prom various sides 
calls were issued to celebrate this anniversary with as much solemnity as pos¬ 
sible, without provoking intolerance against the Catholic church. In Jena the 
students conceived the idea of the celebration of the secular festival by the 
entire German Students’ Association on the time-honoured Wartburg, and 
making the same occasion also serve to commemorate the battle of Loipsic. 
This proposal met with universal approval. Berlin, Erlangen, Giessen, Gottin¬ 
gen, HaUe, Heidelberg, Leipsic, and Marburg early sent to Jena tlieir promise 
to take part in the festival. Thus on the morning of the 18th of October, 
ami^ the ringing of bells, a long procession of students, whom the professors 
Schweitzer, Oken, Pries, and Kieser joined, wended its way from Eisenach 
up to the Wartburg. There, in the gaily decorated Knights’ Hall, the student 
Biemaxm of Jena, a knight of the Iron Cross, made the address of the occa¬ 
sion, in which he exhorted all “to strive for every human and national virtue, 
ai^ to stimd at all times by the great German fatherland.” Thereupon Pro* 
a. w.~vou XV. SB 
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tamos Fries tamed to those assembled and addressed them, oosdading 'vith 
tlie words: ‘‘Let, therefore, onr motto be; * One God, one German sword, one 
German spirit for honour and justice I ’ ” Finally Oken also delive^ a speech 
in which he laid especial stress on the idea that concord and patriotism must 
always be the bond uniting the German youth. The festive procession then 
descended to the town, where a service was held in the principal diuroh, and 
Gic proceedings of the day terminated with a gymnastic display on the mar¬ 
ket-place and esplanade. Unfortunately, another re¬ 
joicing took place in the evening, whiOh was to lead 
to the most dire results. 

In order to light a bonfire on the Wartenberg, 
which lies opposite to the Wartburg, part of the 
students organised a torchlight procession to 
that place, and while the fiames of the wood¬ 
pile were rising high youthful enthusiasm over¬ 
flowed. Audacious and thoughtless 
words fell, and when the proposal 
was imwJe to turn the bonfire into a 
sort of patriotic auto-da-fi and to 
burn all those pamphlets which 
sought U> check the new ideas, there 
was loud rejoicing. From all 
sides pamphlets—or their 
titles merely—were brought 
forwaid: Ancillon’s Sover¬ 
eignty and PdlUimt Science, 
Colin’s Intimate Letters, Dab- 
alow’s Thirteenth Artide of 
' the Oennan Act of Confedera¬ 
tion (in which the establish- 
meut of a constitution was 
promised), Von HaUer’s Bes- 
toration of Political Science, 
Janke’s The Cry for a Con¬ 
stitution of the New Preachers 
of Liberty, Immerman’s A 
Word of BeflectUm, Von 
Kamptz’s Code of the Gendarmerie, Kotzebue’s History of the German Empire, 
and many others were cast into the fiames. 

This overflow of exuberance would probably not have been generally no¬ 
ticed had not Kamptz, Janke, Schmalz, and a few others made a great commo¬ 
tion over the “utter wautonness of such doings.” The high diplomacy seized 
the opportunity for demanding accurate information from the government of 
"Weimar, and when the rejiort proved nusatisfactory a special embassy appeared 
at Weimar and Jena in order to take se^'ere proceedings against these “nn- 
Ixeard-of luachinationB highly dangerous to a well-ordered state.” A great 
inqidry was instituted, the association was breken up, a strict censorship im- 
p<»ed, and social life subjected to sharp control. Everywhere a lookout was 
kept for political agitations, revolutionary attempts, and daring attacks on the 
dignity of the governments. Thus the movement was invested with a signifi¬ 
cance entirely foreign to it, while embitterment and a passionate longing for 
liberty were evoked amongst the yojing entbnsiasts, who b^an to r^^od ad- 
herepce to the association as a sacred duty atid a heroic deed. The goveru- 
ments next sought to draw together in closer union, so as to be id>le to meet 
the “revolutionary endeavours” more effectually. In the autumn of 1818 a 
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Bew coBgrm met at Alx-la-CSiapelle (Aachen), and there the position ot 
Germany was disonssed by Mettemioh, Capo d^Istria, Weilington, Oanuing, 
Hardenberg^ and Humboldt in the presence of Emperor Alexander, Emperor 
Franois, and King Frederick William III: not much concerning this gained 
publicity; itwas smown only that Prance had been solemnly admitted into 
the Holy Alliance. 


MURDEB OF KOTZEBUE (1819 A.D.) 

Metternieh showed himself highly pleased at the result of the congress; he 
had won a great influence over King Frederick William, and now hoped to 
exert an Induence on the intellectual life of Prussia. The opportunity arose 
sooner than he had dared to hope. The winter was not yet over and a corre¬ 
spondence was still carried on between Vienna and Berlin concerning the 
measures to be adopted for banishing the evil spirit of revolution, when nows 
spread through Germany that caused the deepest emotion in palace and cot¬ 
tage; August von Kotzebue, the well-known dramatist, had l^en stabbed on 
the 23nl of March in Mannheim by a student, Karl Ludwig Sand, and there 
was no doubt that a political motive wjis the cause of the crime. 

Sand, bom at Wunsiedel in Bavaria, liad taken part in the war of Libera¬ 
tion, had then joined the iissociation, and had iK'Come more and more embit¬ 
tered against the hindrances to a free i)olitical life, (carried away by enthu¬ 
siasm, he determined to awaken his people out of their stupefying sleep by a 
great deed. Kotzebue bird drawn on himself the halre<l of all patriots, not 
only by the malicious defamation with which he persecuted such men as 
Arndt, Jahn and Oken, but also because he w.us thought to bo a Russian spy. 
Si^nd therefore detennined to make him the means of giving a warning to his 
brethren. He tmvelled on foot from Jena to Mannheim, and stabbed Kotzebue 
in his study with the words, ^^Here, tmitor to the fatherland 1 Then he 
descended to the street, knelt down, and stabbed himself in the breast, saying, 
^^Long live my German fatherland/' But the wound was not fatal; Sand was 
fii'st taken to the hospital and to prison, then trie<l, and publicly executed on 
the 20th of May, 1820. 

As soon as Metternieh heard of Sand's act he was sure of his game. Imme¬ 
diately he represented to Berlin that passion and violence could be banislied 
only ^‘by severity and fear," and that the organisation of the (^Jerman Confed¬ 
eration must be completed by a new congress. Prussia immediately consented 
to the proposal, the secondaiy states also agreed, and the congress met that 
very summer (1819) in Karlsbad. Before Metternieh appeared at the congress 
iu Karlsbad, he sought to assure himself completely of the king of Prussia; 
he obtained an audience of the monarch, who was undergoing a cure at 
Teplitz, and he quickly and completely won him over to his views and prin¬ 
ciples. 

You have come to visit me ia a serious time," said the king on receiving 
Metternieh; ^^six years ago we had to flght the enemy iu the open—now he 
steals about in disgxiise. You know that I place every confidence iu your 
views. You warned me long ago, and everything has happened as you fore¬ 
saw." 

The depressed spirits of the monarch were very welcome to Metternieh; he 
replied to the king that the emperor Francis was also of the opinion that the 
disorder had reached an unh^trd-of height in Germany, and that it must be 
dealt with most energetically. Austria was prepared to helj> l^iissia> but the 
latter must proceed with all severity, according to definite principles. 

You are entirely right," replied the king; ^^and it is also my desire that 
during your stay such principles should be laid down as can be carried out 
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lnviolai>ly. I wish yoa to lay fbem down trith the dianceU(Mr of state, Har* 
denberg.” 

“The whole affair depends on one question,” replied Mettemioh. “If 
your majesty is resolved not to introduce representation of the people into 
your state, the poffiibility of help is at hand; otherwise there is none.” 

“ That was already my idea, ” replied the king. “ Try to bind the delegates 
to the conference by writuig.” 


THE KAELSBAD DECBBES 

These words sealed the fate of Germany for several decades. In his per¬ 
plexity and depression the king of I^russia surrendeml himself into the htmds 
of Austria; and his chancellor, Hanleuberg, who still wished to redeem the 
promise given to the jmoplo, was unconditionally handed over to the Austrian 
minister. Prince Metternich triumphantly sent word to the emperor Francis 
at Vienna, and then, certain of victory, appeared at the conference in Karls¬ 
bad. Here also he had free play, as Hardenberg's opposition was broken; all 
his proposals “for the radical cure of the revolutionary spirit” were imme¬ 
diately accepted. They were directed (1) against the “ miidnterpretatiou ” of 
Article 13 of the Act of Confederation (concerning the introduction of a con¬ 
stitution); (2) against the insufficiency of the means for maintaining the 
autliority of the diet; (3) against the “acknowledged defects” of the school 
and university system; (4) against the “abuses of the press”; (6) against the 
“crimintd and dangerous agitation to bring about a revolution in Germany. 

The Karlsbad Deertxa abolished the freedom of the press throughout Ger¬ 
many, eatablislxed a committee of inquiry for the confederation in Mainz to 
cope with the “demagogical intrigues”—such was the name applied to the still 
very indefinite efforts towards nationalism and liberty, especially those of the 
young students—^and phujod the univeisities under strict suixervision.® 

Nothing has contributeil more than these decrees to alienate the peoples 
and irritate them against princes, governments, and authorities. From such 
conditions, as Niebuhr prophesied, must arise a state of existence without 
love, without patriotism, without joy, and full of ill-feeling and bitterness 
between governments and subjects. Stein expressed himself on the subject of 
this policy in similar language.^ 

In Prussia the immediate consequence of the Karlsbad Decrees was the 
I'esignation of sevenU ministers, chief of whom being Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
brother of the celebrated author of the Komm. The name of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt had boon intimately connected with the intellectual revival of Prus¬ 
sia; he had betm one of the Prussian plenipotentiaries at the congress of 
Vienna, and subsequently a member of the Prussian council of state; but hav- 
iiqj become involved in political disputes with Hardenberg he had been sent 
into honourable exile as ambassador to Ijondon.® 

In January, 1819, he was recalled thence to take his place in the cabinet, 
and as “constitution minister ” was intrusted with the direction of the affairs 
of the estates and communes. During the congress of Vienna the king of 
Prussia had issued as a “pledge of faith "the famous ordinance concerning 
the popular representation which was to be brought into existence. In accord¬ 
ance with this, and with the object of creating popular representation, pro¬ 
vincial estates were to be organised or restored, and from them the assmnbly 
of the representatives of the country was to take its origin, llie <q>here of 
activity of the representatives of the country was to extend to the giving of 
advice on all subjects of l^icdation which concerned person^ and individual 
rights, inoludiug taxation. For the organisation of the provineiid estates and 
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the representation of tlie cotmtey, as well as for the drafting of the constitu¬ 
tional charter, a commission was to be immediately appointed, in the suc¬ 
ceeding year^ these promises of a general constitution charter and representa¬ 
tion of the estates of the realm were again reputed. The people, especially 
in the Bhine districts and the other newly acquired territories, demanded with 
increasing urgency the fulfilment of these promises. Humboldt’s recall 
raised hopes that the work of constitution-making would now be begun in 
earnest, and it was not his fault that those hopes were deceived. 

^though the pursuit of demagogues was already in full swing and the 
opening of the Karlsbad conference was close at hand, Humboldt had applied 
himself courageously to his task. Faithful to the x>rinciple he had developed 
in several memorials—that a rei)resentative constitution llie moral 

force of the nation, strengthens the state, and affords a sure pledge both of its 
safety in regard to foreign countries and of its i)rogressive development at 
home—he proceeded to draw up a constitutional charter. An inner commit¬ 
tee was formed in the constitutional commission appointed two years l)efore. 
But it soon became apparent that Humboldt and his views would not be able 
to prevail, although he modified them to a mere advisory comjHjtenco of the 
estates of the realm. The ruling spirit in the ninks of the government, to 
which even the chancellor Hardenberg submitted, d(5sired only the provincial 
estates. In this moment came the Karlsbad Decrees, and for the time being 
there could be no further question of representative government in Prussia. 
Humboldt designated the decrees as unnational, disgnicefnl, calculated to 
enrage a thinking people,^Muid proposed their withdrawal; in this he was 
supported by the ministers Beyme and Boyen, but they were meti by an unfa¬ 
vourable response from tlio king, and the thiee ministers retired from office.^ 

General von Grolman tendered his resignation to Frederick William III 
because the pi'esent times and the sad years he had lived through since 1815 
compelled him to do so. The cclobra^ professor of theology in Berlin, De 
Wette, was dismissed because he had written a letter of condolence to the 
nnlui»ppy mother of Sand; Ernst Moritz Arndt siiw himself entangled in a 
long investigation during which ho was suspended from his office; Gorres fled 
to Switzerland to avoid annoyances; and Jahn, the founder of the gymnastic 
clubs, was arrested by night and taken to Spatidau, and later to Kuslriu and 
Kolberg, because he was accused of having first taught the highly dangerous 
doctrine of the unity of Germany. Aftx^r many years of imprisonment he was 
at last liberated, but banished for life to Freiburg-an-der-lJnstrut. Even 
Gneisenau was 8U8i)ected and surrounded by spies, because he had said that 
the royal promise should be redeemed and the peox)le given the promised 
constitution. But the government acted most rigorously jigainst the youth 
of the country; in all the universities extensive persecutions of demagogues 
were started; a great number of students were arrested and ])nt into prison. 
Everyone who occupied himself with the affairs of the fatherland or publicly 
uttered the word Germany " was susx)ected of l)eing concerned in political 
agitations, and ran the risk of being suddenly fiwiized and put under lock and 
iSy.^ 

The inquisitorial zeal led to the most absurd and malicious blunders, and 
the regular judicial forms were violated in the grossest fashion. The Prussian 
state newspaper published abstracts of documents which were said to reveal 
<Hhe existence of a union composed of evil-disx>osed men and misguided 
youths, and having branches in several German countries," a secret confed¬ 
eracy which aimed at creating in Germany a republic founded on unity, lib¬ 
erty, and so-called national spirit, and which proposed to realise its plans by 
open violence and the murder of princes and citizens, 

Bixidhurpenaecutions took place in other German countries besides Prussia.. 
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The discovery of the Young Men’s League Junglinfibut^ with its vagoe fan¬ 
tastic projects, which had branches in various universities, gave a fresh im¬ 
pulse to the demagogue bunt and brought a great number of really harmless 
young men into captivity. The alleg^ Men’s Ijcague, which was said to 
have conspired with the league of the yoiuig men, could not be discovered, in 
spite of every search. A word expressive of a national Gennwi patriotic 
sufficed to arouse suspicion of demagogical tendencies. Vile informers like 
the notorious Witt von Dorring found a rich field for labour and reward. 
But the persecuted members of the students’ societies sang in sight of their 
«ruined citadel” Binzer’s mournful, pious song: 

The house may fall: what then ? 

The spirit survives in us all and God is our fortress. 


THE BUPPLEHENTAKY ACT OF VIENNA (1820 A.D.) 

The course begun at Karlsbad of eluding the confederation diet was imme¬ 
diately continued. It seemed to Prince Metteruich that the work of reaction 
had not yet Immjii completed, and in particular that the blows struck at the 
parliamentary constitutions had not been sufficiently severe. All the states of 
the confederation were now invited to send plenipotentiaries to Vienna, in 
order to prepare decrees of the confederation on the general affairs of that 
body. The further developineat of the confederation, the abrogation of the 
fuiulameutal law which the xVet of Ooufedemtiou had designated as the first 
business of the confedex'ation assembly, was accordingly delegated to a confer¬ 
ence of ministers, under the eye of the Austrian government. The decisions 
of the conference were then accepted by the diet, in open violation of form, as 
the Supplementary Act of Vienna (Wiener Schhmacte), and, as the second 
ftindamcntal law of the confederation, were given the stime force as the Act of 
Confederation (June 8th, 1820). The Supifiemeutary Act of Vienna consists 
of sixty-fivo aHicles, and contains, in thi’oe sections, (1) general decisions 
concerning the constitution of the confederation, the rights and duties of the 
•confedersitiou assembly; (2) rules comM^rning foreign and military relations; 
(S) special decisions on the subject of the internal relations of states of 
tte Geniian Confederation. 

The amplification of the main features of the Act of Confederation as con¬ 
tained in this second fundiunental law exhibited throughout the reactionary 
spirit of the times, and there was no attempt to meet the nationalist tendencies 
of the i)eople. The internaUonal character of the confederation, the full sov¬ 
ereignty of the princes wjis everywhere brought into prominence, and there was 
no mention of extending the central power where it was a qne^ion of satisfy¬ 
ing national demands, but only where development in the direction of liberty 
was to be baulked in the separate states. The Mettemichian doctrines con¬ 
cerning the parliamentary constitutions were not indeed fully expounded in 
the Supplementary Act, but their traces were very plainly visible. The con¬ 
federation marked out the farthest bounds to which the constitutions might 
ladvonce in order not to prejudice the first object of the confederation, namely, 
the maintenance of the monarchical principle; and those bounds were soffl- 
olentiy narrow. 

Thus in the Vienna Supplementary Act it was laid down that as the Ger¬ 
man Confederation, with the exception of the free cities, consists of sovereign 
pripces, the whole power of the state must remain concentrated in its supreme 
head, and a parliamentary constitution can bind the sovereign to co-operation 
wlih the estates only in the exercise of specified rights. 'Ihe soVerirign princes 
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united in the confederation could not be limited or hindered in the fulfilment 
of their obligatioim to that confederation by any pai'liamentary conatitutiou* 
If the internal peace of any state of the confedemtiou is endangered by resist¬ 
ance on the part of the subjects to the authorities, and the government itself 
appeals for the aid of the confedeiatioii, the assembly is bound to render it 
the speediest help for the restoration of order. It is furtlier to be insisted on 
that legal bounds of freedom of speech sliall not l>e overstepiHKl in a man¬ 
ner dangerous to peace, either in the parliamentary discussions themselves or 
in their publication through the press. 

If the Austrian views did not triumph to the same extent as at Karlsbad, 
if the articles concerning parliamentary constitutions were confined to vague 
generalities, if neither the rights of the estates to grant taxation nor the pub¬ 
licity of parliamentary discussion was abolished, yet the growing jealousy was 
prejudicial to the centin.! states, which in their alarm at the inliueuce of the 
great powers of Germany also found a support in foreign governments, and in 
spite of their dread of revolutionary upheavals could not wholly suppress 
their apprehension of an attack by the confederation on matters of internal 
politics. In strange contradiction the absolutist articles were here and there 
weakened by phrases of coustitutionjii complexion, a monument of the waver¬ 
ing, self-conflicting, vague, and insincere eflPoils on the part of the central 
courts which really had long since abandoned their liberalism, but still wished 
to make capital of it in opposing the great powei'S./ A spirited comment on 
the Austrian views and methods is given in a letter written by Vom Stein to 
the Freiherr von Gagerii:® 


Dakmstadt, SeptemlKjr 2Brd, 1820. 

In Vienna they have done, It must be admitted, only half the work ; and, in their discus¬ 
sions over confederation and the confederation system, liavo not in the sllghtost realised “tho 
nation.” And then th(3 shuddering and shrinking 1 We wished earnestly enough for harmony 
between Austria and Prussia—in the main—but we certainly never wished for such a welding 
together, such an assimilation of things that resemble one another hardly, if at all, as is rep¬ 
resented by the relations now vainly established with the peoples of the different governments. 
Prince Metternich, a Ix^rn mialeader {ge^oolint zu verfuhren), is herein misleading the Prussian 
cabinet, and so d(X3S harm to that and to our own cabinet—indeed to us all. Sit upon me 
(Sehmd/ilen Ste micfi) if this is untruth and nonsense.y 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THIi: SUPPLEMENTARY ACT 

But the provisions of the Supplementary Act, whether advantageous or 
compromising in outward show, remained on the whole absolutely devoid of 
serious consequences. During great movements they were igiioi^d or violated 
without protest; iu the hour of reaction they were rejiffirmed; in periods of 
order, when alone anything valuable or pennauent can be created, the Supple- 
mentaiy Act had as little effect on the confederation as the Act of Confedera¬ 
tion itself. When the great popular movements that took place in southern 
Europe from 1821 to 1823 liad been completely suppressed, the triumph of 
reaction iu Germany, as in the rest of Europe, was self-evident, quite apart 
from the new ^‘exceptional and fundamental laws” {Aumuihms- und Orund- 
gezetze). As long as the issue was undecided, the enforcement and results of 
this law were also very indecisive and very diverse, too, in different states. 

In Hanover and Brunswick the altered tone and manner of the government 
gave evidence of how completely it was in accord with legislation of this char¬ 
acter, and Count Munster and the Prussian government vied with them in 
enforcing it; for in practice the former went even beyond the letter of the 
Karlsbad Deci:*ee8, and that in a country which had not exhibited the ^ghtest 
symptom of the popular commotion to which they applied. 
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In Kassan, again, these decrees in an aggravated form became the lav of 
the land, and the government took advantage of tlie situation to browbeat the 
diet of 1820 even more thoroughly than its predecessors, and vied with C^ssel 
in the diligence with which it enforced stringent measures against the machi* 
nations of demagogues. 

In Bavaria, on the other hand, the most influential men were averse to 
allowing their national l^Mation to be altered by the Karlsbad Decrees and 
to delivering Bavarian subjects over to the Mainz commission; the government 
published the September decrees with a proviso safeguarding the sovereignty 
of the monarch and the inviolability of the constitution and at a later period 
the Supplementary Act, with the reservation “so far as consistent with the 
constitution of the country.” The Supplementary Act was never published 
in Wurtemberg at all. 

Neither was it published in Baden. In this country, where Sand’s mur¬ 
derous deed had stirred up the most violent commotion, the Karlsbad Decrees 
were at first obeyed without reservation by the enactment of severe press 
regulations and strict supervision of the universities and the “democratic” 
party in the chamber. When the estates of 1820 were again convoked, some 
of the latter were refused leave of absence, and the publicity of debate was 
curtailed by reducing the size of the galleriea But immediately after, under 
the influence of events in Italy and Spain, the government completely changed 
its attitude: it withdrew the refusals of leave; liberated the Heidelberg book¬ 
seller, Winter, who had been aiTcsted at the request of the Mainz commission, 
after granting him an sicquittal in the Hofgericht (superior court of justice); 
proceeded to come to an amicable understanding with the assembled chamber 
upon financial questions; conferred a wider right of control over the sinking- 
fund on the committee of the estates; consulted commissioners from the estates 
in the negotiation of a voluntary loan; and acceded to the wishes of the 
chamber by reducing the period of military service and enacting a law deal¬ 
ing with ministerial responsibility. The chamber responded to tiiiis propitia¬ 
tory behaviour by modifying its reforming zeal of a year before in harmony 
with present circumstances, and the diet closed with gratifying results and 
mutual satisfaction. 

The unsettled condition of the world in 1820 stood Darmstadt in even bet¬ 
ter stead. The proposed constitution of March 18th, 1820, was quite too 
obviously cut after the pattern of Karlsbad principles. There the nation and 
the estates were presented with the contemptuous mockery of a proposal to 
grant a constitution, while at the same time maintaining the absolutism of 
tiie ruler in its full extent—to confer with the one hand the right of voting 
taxes, and take away with the other the right of refusing to vote them: for if 
the estates should refuse to vote the grant required for the discharge of the 
obligations of the confederation, the government was to retain the power of 
exacting nevertheless the necesssiry sum. The government was to issue police 
laws and regulations for the administration and the civil service without the 
oonouTTonce of the estates; in case of need a law was to be valid if ratified by 
one chamber only; there was to l)e no right of petition in respect to questions 
of general policy; a threefold process was to be introduced elections; and 
the qualific^on for eligibility for election was to be raised. 

The Jtemonxtrance 

The disaffection aroused by these disdainful proposes promptly made the 
government adopt a half-conciliatory, though still half-menacu^ tonoi, in a 
rescript address^ to the government of the province of Starkenbui^. Bub- 
lio irritation was not allayed by this; in speech and writing themnl^t^ed 
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coiicessions tried by the standard of constitutional consist¬ 

ency, with severity and vigour, but with admirable judgment The limitations 
of the electoral law were powerless to prevent the election of liben^ most of 
them independent citizens and peasants (or farmers). Difficulties arose on 
every side. Of the fifteen Stunde^herren, whase jmsition was determined to 
their dissatisfaction by an edict issued shortly after the proclamation of the 
oonstitutioo, only one appeared. Thirty4wo of the deputies of the second 
chamber handed in a remonstrance drawn up hy Oberappellatwmraih Hdpfner 
to the effect that the grand duke hswl proinisc‘d a comprehensive constitutional 
charter, whereas the edict was a meie‘4x)dy of regulations for the estates 
respecting the functions incumbent on them and that consequently, if the 
prince did not amplify the constitution according to his promise at Vienna, 
the signatories would refrain from all participation in tlie bnsiness of tlie 
estates and would refuse to take the oath. An unsatisfactoiy answer having 
been returned, twenty-seven dei)uties carried out the intention thus expressed, 
to the open approbation of their constituents. The twenty-three remaining 
members likewise declared that they liml not the remotest idea of regarding 
the edict of the ISth of March as in any S(mso the final instrument of the con¬ 
stitution, although they woi*o prepared to hike tlie oath on the understanding 
that it did not prejudice their right to move resolutions adverse to the edict. 
The ministry yielded to these representations, and, as a result of protracted 
negotiation on the part of the government, most of tliose who had previously 
refused to take the oath appeared at the opening of the chamber of estates. 

The government exhibited an extraordinarily placable and lilienil temjier. 
If, as many people averred, it meant to abet the intrigues of the demagogues 
and so to furnish itself with a pretext for arbitrary action, it had made a gross 
miscalculation; for the opposition eonsisteil of men of unimpeachable charac¬ 
ter and moderate views, far removed from political trickery. The calm, dig¬ 
nified, and resolute bearing of the estates, by which even Btein was edified, 
appeared to produce an effect on the ui>right mind of the prince, who ended 
by getting out of humour with the migging of the amliassadors of the grcjat 
Xioweiu The ministry made a good imiiressiou by the frankness, candour, 
and modesty they displayed in their statement concerning the condition of the 
country; the concession of publicity of debate and two speeches and state¬ 
ments made by Grolman, one of the ministers, on the subjects of ministerial 
responsibility and alteration in the laws of the constitution (which were to be 
made only by a majority of two-thirds), disposed public opinion much more 
favourably towards the government. But an absolute eC/Stasy of rejoicing 
wjis called forth by the declaration that the government conferred upon the 
estates the unconditional right of voting taxes, and that the grand duke, well 
pleased that Hesse should have a constitution adapted to modern requirements, 
calle<i upon them to diaw up a constitution to the best of their ability and 
submit it to him for ratification. And the general joy was enhanced by the 
declaration of the budget, which now showed no deficit, mainly in conse¬ 
quence of considerable economies in court and military exi)enses. The out¬ 
come of the negotiations was a new constitutional charter, which (contained 
emendations, drawn up in a liberal spirit, of all the principal points of the 
edict of the 18th of March, and, though nominally conferred by the monarch, 
was really a joint production, the completion of which filled the whole coun¬ 
try with satisfaction. 

The resistance and repugnance of the small states of south Germany to the 
idea of being governed by a mandate from Austria was in marked contrast to 
the tractability of Prussia when she allied herself with Austria. From this 
time forward it was long an established maxim at Berlin that even ministers 
who found this alliance troublesome could do no more than tender advice 
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vfhlfAi might serve to uadermiae it at some future lime or to evade it by tor¬ 
tuous proceedings. The toue and manner in which—before, daring, and after 
the Earlsbad meeting—Hardenberg’s ministry vaunted its readiness to work 
on Austrian lines had the degrading character of the obsequious flattery of a 
dependent or satellite. And so sure did Mettemioh feel of the strength of his 
influence, in the first flush of officious zeal on the part of Prussian statesmen, 
that he had the hardihood to try to win over a man like Humboldt to con¬ 
cur in his schemes for the conference of Vienna, in the same way that he bad 
won Hardenberg over at Aix-la-Ohapelle.'* 


THE ATTEMPT TO FOUND A SOUTH GERMAN CONFEDEEATION 

While Metternich wjus absolutely sure of Hardenberg, the Prussian chan¬ 
cellor was determining that Eurojie should, as it were, run in the tracks of his 
policy; and while the emperor of Russia, persuaded and surprised by him, 
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allowed him to do as ho lik^sl, the diet at Frankfort, wonderful to relate, 
threatened completely to balk all his plans. It is interesting to take a look at 
the men who then sat in the diet—their capabilities, their efforts, the attitude 
of their states towards the great powers, and the mutual relations of the indi¬ 
vidual representatives. 

Witli regard to the condition of Germany at that time, nothing had been 
accomplished with respect to the principal matter at the congress of Vienna 
whitfli could have siitisfied both of the great powers of Germany. Austria had 
not yet forgotten the German Empire, and looked upon her claim to be the 
first and Ic^ing power in Germany as a self-evident fact; Prussia had ex¬ 
pected the supreme direction of affairs as a reward for her late great exertions 
and her victories over Napoleon. As neither of these two powers made any 
couceasious to the other, they never came to a clear nuderstandiug as to their 
fhture conduct—as to whether they should divide the leadei-ship of Germany 
between themselves, or whether they should, formally at least, stand on an 
equal footing with the other members of the confederation. Austria had kei>t 
to a do-nothing policy, till favourable events placed her in a position actually 
to play first fiddle. 

So it happened that tlie first years of the diet passed by without any im¬ 
portant indication of its independent activity. On that account the cabinet 
of Metilernich, as well as that of Hardenberg, had hitherto laid no weight on 
the point as to which individual of this or that state represented it at Shrank- 
fort Astoni^ed, therefore, and amazed at the possibiUty of such a thing, 
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Mettemich, whose eye had been busy with affairs in lower Italy, the Spanish 
peninsula^ Greece, and Turkey, was startled at the existenoe of an opposition 
right in the centre of ^e Frankfort diet-—an opposition based, moreoyer, on 
liberal principles. 

How angry he must hare been when he came across the first sure indica*» 
tion of it—angry that he had had no inkling of it before! The Austrian 
representative in the diet had either quite overlooked this opposition in its 
very midst, or he had quite misunderstood its natni’e and iinpoilance. The 
Prussian representative had been to some extent aware of it, but had consid¬ 
ered it too unimportant for particular mention in his despatches to his court 

The envoy representing Austria at Frankfort at that time was Count Bud- 
Schauenstein, a good-natured man, thoroughly imbued with the idea of the 
supremo greatness and power of his own court Count Buol wjisthe president 
of the diet Besides him Austria had in Frankfort Geneml Langenau, 
man of moi'e than ordinary talent in the discernment and conduct of secret 
intrigues. Langenau possessed the confidencie of Prince Metteruich, who 
consdted him in all matters specifically German. But Langenau was only 
imperial commissioner and pmsident of the military committee of the diet, 
and so could exercise only a moderate influence on parliamentaiy business. 
Yet it was maintained that the president, Count Buol, had been obliged to say 
what Langenau and the other agents of Metteruich wanted, and though he 
spoke vehemently he was unable to argne effectively, so that he was often 
obliged to participate in decisions that wei’e contrary to his instructions. 
Count von dcr Goltz, the Prussian envoy, never contnidicted Buol, but was 
never able to contribute in the least to the defence of any i)ropositiou. 


THE DISCIPLES OF METTERNIOH 

Among those who served the policy of Metteruich were Von Hammerstein 
and Von Marschall. Vou Hammerstein was a man who on his first appear¬ 
ance had played the pari of a libenil, seemed dangerous to Austria, and thereby 
drew attention to himself. He was considered to be a man of knowledge and 
understanding, with a certain capacity for intrigue. He also displayed that 
pride which takes no notice of inferiors. ^^Herr von Hammerstein,^^ wrote 
Langenau to Metternich, ‘^doos better everyday. He will do us important 
service if you chain him fast in those fetters which he himself offers 

Marschall, the Nassau minister, was a blue-blooded aristocrat, hated 
vehemently every trace of liberalism, and had shown himself from fimt to last 
in such a light that Langenau said of him to Metternicli tliat under all circum¬ 
stances and for every purpose he could be firmly relied upon. Of the baron 
von Leonhardi Langenau said that he dared not open his mouth; neither was 
there any ground to fear the representatives of the so-called free cities: their 
votes might be reckoned upon, even though the majority of them might chafe 
in secret. ^^But in the majority of the representatives,^^ complains the secret 
informant of Prince Metternich, ‘rihere luis sprung up a spirit of opposition 
which reveals itself in two-fold form under the mask of liberalism, altho^h 
it is of an out-and-out political nature. The first form is that of legality. 
No motion is to be put to the vote without strict examination, and everyone 
is scmtinised in its relation to the letter of the law; each discussion is referred 
back to general principles—everything to l>e brought under the scrutiny of the 
diet. No law is brought forward without subjtM?ting its meaning to an ex¬ 
tremely artificial exe^is, so that there is nothing left to expediency. But it 
is not legality that is the ultimate aim of these sophists, but cohstitutional- 
ism. The most important thing to them is to render the formal legal equality 
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of all zaambers of the confederation so nnendorable to the greater poveis in 
tile diet iMt the latter vill see themselves compelled to play only apa^ve part 
in it, and to resist the smaller powers only by this pa^vity of action. The 
amaller states will thns win pnblio opinion by their activity in tihe same pro¬ 
portion as the greater states will lose it by their inactivity, which appears aa 
an obstructive principle. 

“The second form is that of nationality. Under this guise they seek to 
bring to a compromise, by separate agreements, the vsu-ious and often conflict¬ 
ing interests of the Individual small states, and actually to organise leagues 
within the confederation for the maintenance of the common interests thus 
established. Why is so much done, and with such zeal and caution, for the 
organisation of the mixed army corps t Wby are differences in rank sunk so 
easily in order to obtain unanimity on that subject! Why do the joint owners 
of these corps stand together as one man as soon as they see their indepen¬ 
dence even remotely threatened! Why, in those states which are ruled by 
Protestants, has there been shown so mnch determination in overcoming the 
difficulties in the way of organising a common system for Catholic church 
affairs! Hsjs not Wiirtemberg, in order to bring about the system, subordi¬ 
nated its bishop to the archbishop of Baden ! Has not Darmstadt renounced 
the dignity of metropolitan, which was for so long the ornament of Mainz! 
Hm not the electorate of Hesse given place to the grand duchy of Hesse! 
Have not even the small states of north Germany been enticed into the south 
German union! Wliy are all financial considerations and all local Interests 
put aside in order to bring about the south German commercial league, about 
which people in Germany are so busy just now! 

“The answer is this: public opinion is to be won thereby; those diminu¬ 
tive peoples are to be made to believe in the possibility of their becoming a 
nation! Tliey are to believe their welfare to be founded on such agreements. 
They are to take part tigainst those who cannot follow in the same track, 
because they have other interests, and with this new cajoling of the people 
and public opinion these liberals wish to stem the influence which, to their 
intense Irritation, they see the great powers exercise on the internal affairs of 
the German states, and which these great powers are peculiarly fitted to exer¬ 
cise. These men, who are often less lil)eral than they pretend to be in order 
to attain their ends, are divided, indeetl, into two distinct classes—namely, 
idealists and realists; but, though looking at things from different points of 
view, they both strive for the same goal—namely, the organisation of a i^ya- 
tomatio resistance to the two groat powers of Germany 1 


THE WOBK AGAINST LIBERALISM 

In the opinion of the Metternichian diplomat the leader of the idealists 
was the representative of Wurtembeig, Bai-on von Wangenheim. Von Oarlo- 
wltz and Von Hamier were more or less of his opinion. Baron von Aretin 
and Herr von Lepel were looked upon as realists. Aretin let the idetdists 
talk, and while apparently contending with them drew such conclusions as 
they wished against Austria. Lepel candidly and openly voted for everything 
directed agaimt the great powers, Herr von Roth followed his lead, when¬ 
ever possible. The representatives, connts Bybe, Griine, Benst, and Baron 
Pentz, were personal friends of the idealiste and realists, and though they did 
not actually undertake anything against the great powers, they could not bo 
utilised for them. “They are not to be depended upon,” wrote the secret 
informer to Mettemich; “if any claim is made upon them, the one plrads the 
demands of honour, the other the law of The PandecU; in reality they also 
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oater mot^ or leas to popiilarity. It is not clear what aio the views of Baron 
von Blittersdorf; he seems to be at home with all elemental* 

This opposition was very inconvenient for the Metterutoh party* ^^Al* 
though we have good elements to rely tipon/^ wi*ote the Metternichfan diploma^ 
*^the foundation of a system of stability and, therefore, the re-establishment 
of peace cannot be thought ef unless both idealists and realists l)e banished* 
The diet must be purged. For that Aiistria and Ihiissia must work before all 
things,” 

THie steps to be taken for this purpose were now agreed upon by the Aus- 
trian and ;^ussian cabinets. Austria and Prussia were to take steps in turn 
and by dow degrees to work against the envoy of this or that court in order to 
expunge liberal tendencies from the diet of the coiifedenition. They would 
have liked to begin with Baron Arotin, but caution forbade them. He was 
the most obstinate and therefore the most dangerous membtir, and his removal 
was much to be desired. But Bavaria made a great point of her indepen¬ 
dence. It was feared that she would be the to sound an alarm and that 
she would not be without strong support. Consequently the Bavarian gov¬ 
ernment must not be irritated; it must be given an interest in the matter and 
be won over to the removal of certain members of Uio diet. 

^‘Fortunately that is not so very difticult,” sitid the Metternichian diplo¬ 
mat; “for the minister Rechberg forgets the Bavarian anti-Austrian system 
directly one shows him in a magic mirror the lie volution, and Prince Metter- 
nich as its subduer.” Thus it was the policy of Austria as well as of Prussia 
not only to spare the baron von An^tiu but even to praise him; Von Rech- 
borg, the Ihivarian minister, found this admirable. Every effort was made to 
keep the Bavarian goveruiueiit in this favourable frame of mind. “If we 
succeed in tliis,”said Prussia and Austria to each other, “ there will be no 
great obstacle in the way of eliminating the inconvenient members.” 

They adopted the method of working against one representative at a time, 
and attacked first one whose court, from one cause or another, it was most 
easy to isolate from the other coui'ts. The game was coasidei'ed won if only 
one envoy was to be recalled on account of his Ixdjavionr towards the great 
powers. For they reckoned thus: “ If we show a firm resolve that if necessary 
the same jjroceas will be gone through again, we can certainly rely uj)on it 
that the evil spirit which is doing so much mischief in the diet will sf)on be 
expelled. It will not again so readily occur to any envoy to foster in his 
despatches (* which we can for the most part read at our leisure,^ says the 
Metteruicliiau diplomat) that spirit of opposition which is so easily aroused 
amongst the German princes; rather will they, in order to establish themselves 
firmly in their quiet and lucrative posts, contribute to induce their courts to 
meet the views and purposes of the Austrian court, and hence also the Prus¬ 
sian, out of loyal attachment to the old imperial honst^” 

“This,” thought Metternich, “is the only way to regain wliat we have, with 
most unaccountable carelessness, allowed to be snatched away from us.” 

The piavate despatch in w'hich this system was laid down did not remain 
secret. It was circulated, without any signature, amongst the envoys to the 
diet. It is not certain even now whether it was from General Langenau or 
from the former Bavarian representative Von Berstett, who enjoyed the great 
confidence and consideration of the Austrian diplomats and was much thought 
of by Metternich. It cannot be contradicted or doubted by anyone that the 
method actually resorted to coincided with the one expounded in the report. 

Several proposals made by Austria in the diet either fell through entirely 
or were deferred for a more thorough examination. Austria and Prussia 
were not a little surprised and offended at this. They did not seek for its 
cause ill the nature of the proposals themselves and the manner in which they 
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presented and pnshed; bnt, unacciustoined to the failnre of their pro* 
posalfl, they imagined the cause to be the hostile feeling of individual courts 
towar<^ toe great powers in the confederation, and still more toe liberal ten- 
^tenoies of some of the representatives. Prussia complained in 'tolroular 
remarks ” of “ the spirit of passion and arbitrariness which prevails in the diet, ” 
and Herr von Gentz set his pen industriously to work against a govenunent 
which he did not mention by name, but quite sufficiently indicated. This 
government was that of Wurtemberg. 


wObtembeho 

King William of Wurtemberg had for a considerable time been looked upon 
by Prussia and Austria with mistrust. The king was a convinced adherent of 
the free tendencies of the time. He took seriously both the coustitutiou and 
the people, and neither Vienna nor Berlin liked it when he declared in a 
speech from the throne in the Wiirtemberg parliament that he had succeeded 
in winning the surest support of his government, the confidence of his people. 
Not only did Wurtemberg cling to liim with affection, but he whose name 
since the wars had become famous for kuightliness and heroism in the months 
of Germans, as well as among other nationalities, was really reverenced 
throughout Germany for his patriotism, apd in foreign countries for his liberal 
ideas. In the course of his travels through foreign lands honours were shown 
to him which fell to the lot of no other prince. In the opinion of many he 
was the man who ought to stand at the head of Germany, who ought to Im 
German emi)eror. The king had other thoughts; at any rate they were the 
thoughts of men who were in daily intercourse with liim or particularly inti¬ 
mate with him. 

As the encroachments and domineering tendencies of Prussian and Aus¬ 
trian absolutism bectuue more apparent and prominent, there arose spontane¬ 
ously in the circles whose members were sincerely working to further the 
welfare of the people a moral and intellectual resistance to this absolutist 
power which threatened to engulf, with the fteedom of the people, also the 
independence of the princes and states of middle and south Germany. Tliis 
opposition found a public exponent of its views in the ready pen of a widely 
known publicist, Friedrich Lindner. 

This writer had been living for several years in Wurtemberg, and, it was 
said, on a considerable pension paid him out of the private purse of the king; 
he was a native of Courland and had come to Stuttgart' through the instru¬ 
mentality of the talented queen, Catherine. In the year 1820 the pamphlet. 
The Manuscript from South Germany, created much stir in diplomatic circles 
and much public discussion. This state paper was from Lindner’s pen. Its 
fundamental idea was to bring about a sincere union and common plan of 
action in Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Baden—that is, a confederation of south¬ 
western German states, which should form a defensive counter-balance to the 
superior power of Prussia and Austria, and oppose to absolutism the progress 
of constitutional life and public opinion. This idea at first sight might ap¬ 
pear iinnational, un-German, because it seemed impossible for Germany to 
become by its means more intimately united, but rather even more disunited. 
But when more nearly exanrined, it was the most natural road towards the 
unification of Germany. The basis of the idea was that the German people 
must attain unity through freedom and the development of its material inter¬ 
ests. For this purpose there must first of all be founded in southwest Ger¬ 
many a firm centre, to which, in the course of time, toe other secondary Ger¬ 
man states would be attracted by the power and charm of a free mdional life^ 
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as well as through the force of material interests. I»et this extended confed¬ 
eration once exist, and Prussia herself, for material reasons, miBst acquiesce and 
join it. This s^eme of a south German union was, under the circumstances, 
the only practicable one for the fieedom and material welfare of Germany. 
Unfortunately it fell short of realisation at that time. Bavaria and Baden 
did not join heartily enough with Wurtemberg, Neither in Bavaria nor in 
Baden were the men on the throne and the men in public life of the same cali¬ 
bre as those of Wurtemberg. In Bavaria they thought much more of restor¬ 
ing old religious notions than of attaining political freedom and identifying 
themselves with the German national idea. 


GERMANY AND THE GREEK INSURRECTION OR 183X 

In the spring of 1821 a revolution broke out on the old classic ground of 
Greece, with the aim of throwing off the yoke of the Turks. This rising elec¬ 
trified almost the whole of Christian EurojM? without distinction of political 
creeds, for it was chiefly a rel)ellion of nationality and European culture 
against Asiatic barbarism—a struggle of Christendom against the Koran. 
But one section of the diplomacy of the time, foremost of all the Austrian, 
looked askance at the struggle, and saw in it only an uprising, a rebellion, a 
revolution like other revolutions. The Greeks fought heroically and conquered 
for themselves political independence, in spite of Christian diplomacy. Met- 
ternich persuaded the emperor Alexander that it would bo the greatest of 
inconsistencies, after what had been resolved upon in the recent congresses 
against all and every revolution, to take now the i)art of the Greeks—of 
subjects rising in arms against their legitimate ruler, the sultan. 

Public opinion declared tyranny to be always illegitimate; the European 
press repeated it. But tlio Holy xVlliauce, wliicli had surrounded itself and 
its despotism with the incense of Christianity and had anointed itself with tlie 
oil of religion, could not, without violating the princii)les of its own existence, 
grant this; and it not only refused jissistance to the Greek Christians in their 
dcjidly struggle, but declared itself hostile to them as revolutionists, and 
friendly to their unchristian murderers. It was i)artjcularly the Austrian 
and Prassian governments which at the congress of Verona carried through 
the sentence of condemnation, declaring that the Greeks must submit to their 
lawful lord, the sultan, and expect only mercy instead of justice from him. 
In the Greek insurrection Metternicli feared a bad i)recedent and influence 
upon the Austrian Empire itvself. 

In Verona it was also resolved to suppress the constitution of the cortes in 
Spain, and if it did not submit, no longer to recognise the Si)anish government 
—even to support by force of arms King Ferdinand and the reactionary party 
in Spain; ostensibly maintain peace, order, and security in Euroi)e,^^ but 
in reality to restore and establish absolutism. 

The behaviour of the great powers and the resolutions at Verona greatly 
injured their reputation in the public mind. In Gerra|iny there was great 
enthusiasm for the Greeks. Prayers, money, arms, volunteers, help of all 
kinds was offered them. Associations for relief arose everywhere, first in 
Stuttgart, through the enthusiastic efforts of Schott and Uhland, and in Zurich 
through Hirzel. Similar associations follow^ed in rapid succession in Leipsic, 
Aarau, Freibui'g, Dannstadt, Heidelberg, Munich, Bonn, and other places. 
Swabia and Switzerland showed the liveliest and most energetic sympathy, 
and it was a retired Wurtemberg general, the brave Count Norman, who led 
the most important contingent of volunteers into Greece. Many governments 
opposed the enthusiasm of the i)eople by prohibitions of appeals, assemblies, 
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reeroitingy and embarkations. Yet some German i)rinces were friendly to the 
Greek cause—the then crown prince, afterwards King Ludwig of Bavaria, and 
the king of Wurtemberg, 

Some of the men in the immediate entoura^ of the king of WSrtembe]^, 
at least one man, interpreted the unexpected rising of the Greeks from a quite 
peculiar standpoint This interpretation was put into print, and the pamphlet, 
or rather the subject of it, seemed to Prince Metternich of such peculiar im¬ 
portance, BO much more siguificant than any other production of the German 
press, that he seat a despatch of his own, together with an enclosure from 
Herr von Gentz, to every Austrian embassy at the German courts. Definite 
instructions were given in the despatch as to how the ambassadors were to act 
at the courts with regard to this pamphlet 

To quote Metternich himself: I have felt myself compelled to devote some 
attention to this publication, which is undoubtedly hostile to us and to our 
principles, but for tlie rest is put together not without talent In the enclo¬ 
sure you will find an analysis of the same, which will be sufficient to convince 
you that, with oiir sense of truth and justice, we shall not allow ourselves to 
be led astray either by sophistries or malicious attacks, if in a case like the 
present we find it not consistent with our dignity to take any further notice 
of the true author of this diatribe, whose identification would not be difficult,'^ 

The ambassadors, however, were enjoined to make no further use of this 
despatch and the enclosure than to impart its contents ^^in confidence ” to the 
minister of foreign affairs at each German court. What sort of men—-for 
one cannot say brains—must at that time have represented so calculating and 
far-sighted a power as Austria at the German courts! Metternich found it 
necessary to add to the despatch: It is not difficult to decide against what 
and against whom the publication is directed, as the author attacks every 
existing institution, and notwithsUmding his hypocritical apology for the con¬ 
stitution of the confederation every Geman institution acts quite consistently 
in particularly anathematising Austria. From his purposely obscure and 
enigmatical statements, it is not so emy for every reader to understand what 
ho wishes to put in the place of the existing institutions, and how he intends 
to do it.^' 

The publication bore the title, On tlw Exhtmg Condition of Europe: a State- 
merit to FiHnce ,—It was from the pen of Lindner. He saw in the rising of 
the Greeks an event of world-historic importance, which had roused Europe 
from her stationary condition, as well as from her dreams of liberalism, and 
rendered her capable of a great political regeneration. In this respect Lind¬ 
ner appeared thoroughly revolutionary with a purely political purpose; but 
he had not so much the people in view as the princes, and particularly a cer¬ 
tain class of princes, or rather one ])ai*ticular prince, the king of Wiirtemberg. 
Germany was the stage on which the new hero of modern times was to appear 
and labour. Austria, which had neglected to complete the building up of 
her supremacy in Germany as well as in Italy by the establisliment of a popu¬ 
lar system of government based on modern idetis—Austria was on the point, 
or, after the rebellion of the Greeks, at any rate not far from the point, at 
which she was to forfeit a great part of her old-time supremacy. 


THE SEPARATION OF THE COURTS 

Men who were hostile to Austria considered that this juncture should not 
be allowed to slip by unutilised. Now was the time for those who were op¬ 
pressed by Austria to rouse themselves to a sense of tiheir strength, to the 
maintenance of their dignity^. According to their view theie were at the 
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moment onlytiiiee states of leading iuflnenco in the settlemont of European 
affairs, Bussia, Austria, and England; ail the rest -were confined within the 
magio oirde which the policy of these great powers had dtawm round tliem. 
Prance had lost, for the lime being, all politioai infinence, because her enemies 
had been astute enough to impose upon her, as her sole task, the struggle wltli 
her own liberals; Prussia, these men said, had surrendered herself entirely to 
Austria, becanse she had not the courage to declare herself in favour of Intel- 
lectoal freedom, and to step forward as the champion of the peoples; the 
other Gterman states had either no will or no strength; and so the whole of 
Germany had become Austrian through the bonds of intellect, friendship, or 
fear. The present political system had brought no essential or pronounced 
advantage to any other power. Tlio harvest had l>een therefore all the greater 
for Anstria. Under the protection of the Holy Alliance, and with a crafty 
interpretation of its principles, its court had secured to itself the guidance ot 
the spirit of the time, or rather the suppression of it. 

Austria ruled with unlimited power in Germany and Italy, becanse slie 
proclaimed hei"8elf the bulwark of all the other states against the dangers 
which threatened their siafiia quo; indeed she had partly invented, partly exag¬ 
gerated these dangers, in order to get into her own hands the supremo direction 
of all European affairs. The principle of maintaining existing rights—the 
system of stability-—had, with the help of polities and success, developed to 
such a degree as to give a decided ascendency to one power, without either 
Russia or England having obtained any corresponding mivantages. It was as 
mneh to the interest of the south German princes as to that of the peoples, to 
emancipate themselves and the rest of the world from both this sy.stem of sta¬ 
bility and the ascendency which Austria had acquired through an insidious 
application of it 

The rebellion of the Greeks seemed to have shaken to its foundations the 
system of government hitherto prevailing, and henceforth a separation of the 
courts wsm deemed unavoidable, nay, it was considered to have already set in, 
despite the public efforts of the powers to demonstrate to the world their 
complete diplomatic agreement. Prussia—so it seemed—could not possibly in 
future recognise Mettemich’s system as her own. The hitherto patient con¬ 
fidence of the less powerful states had beeu the principal support of the sys¬ 
tem of the greater powers. At a moment when the Greeks were stniggling 
for their national independence it seemed Jis if Germany also might hope to 
awake from her stupor and to chauge the political system under the essen¬ 
tially changed circumstances. To shake off the dependence in which the 
German states and their governments bad been placed by the all-powerful 
influence of Austria, in the confederation diet, seemed an object worthy of 
great effort, and even easy to attain, because the path to it had alreiwiy been 
paved by the circnmstances of the time. Until now Anstria had been cer¬ 
tain of her supremacy in Germany only through her alliance with the other 
great powers, particularly with Russia. If this alliance were dissolved 
through recent events and the consequent springing up of diverging interests, 
if Bussia were to follow a path different from that of Austria, a path loudly 
dmanded by the Bnssian people who were of the same faith as the Greeks, 
and dictated by the traditional policy of Russia which aimed at the Darda- 
neUes, then Austria would be isolated, and, taking its ground on the Act of 
Confederation, Germany would be able to recover her lost dignity and inde¬ 
pendence. Every sovereign prince could be an example of enoonragement. 
However small his military strength, public opinion could increase it a hnn- 
dr^-foldL A single manly explanation in the diet, made in the face of the 
world, was sufficient to dlssip^ the fog which hitherto had rested on the 
Frankfort proceedings. 

B. W,—VOt» XV. So 
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The small party, for whose views in these matters Lindner was the expo* 
nen^ shared the opinion that it most be the voice of a resolnte prince in the 
diet which shonld give the signal for collecting and nniting all those who 
were of the same way of thinking. If Austria—as Von Qentz not incorrectly 
oonstmed their ideas—with her antiquated legal scruples which never troubled 
either Gentz or Mettemieh, with her petrified policy, and her fixed opposition 
to new ideas, were once beaten in the diet, the legislation of the confederation 
entirely liberalised, and all so anunged that what could not formerly be at¬ 
tained by years of discussion might now be reached by a rapid series of bold 
motions, then the other barriers would fall of themselves. Then nothing 
could prevent the restorer of Germany from advancing ever further. This 
malicious and clever conceit” from the inner circle of a south German court 
caused bad blood in all the higher circles of Vienna. Herr von Gentz, and 
with him Prince Metternich, plainly asserted that it was hoped there that the 
rising of the Greeks would pave the way for a rising of the Germans, even 
though the commencement of this rising was intende<l to be made in constitu¬ 
tional forms. 

There was no proof that the king of Wiirtemberg personally shared these 
views, and even lees that they emanated from him. 


LINDNER’S POLICY 

Lindner himself had ambition enough, and other individuals under whose 
infiuence he wrote had enough private aims to attempt to persuade the king 
of Wiirtemberg, under the pretext of a reform of the constitution of the con¬ 
federation, to propose a dissolution of the confederation in the diet itself. 
This small party had reckoned rightly at least as far as this, that the king of 
Wiirtemberg, if he declared himself against Austria, would be welcomed on 
all sides as the champion of the fatherland. Public opinion far and wide 
looked upon this prince, on account of his distinguished personal qualities and 
disposition, as a ruler destined by Natiu-e herself to become the restorer of 
Germany. Many a one would have invested him with the highest and un¬ 
divided power, in order that he might gratify the demands of an enlightened 
century, of all friends of the people, and of freedom. 

But however much the pi-oject of the Lindner publication was calculated 
to displease Austria and Prussia, it hardly succeeded in winning over the 
friends of the people, because the men who inspired it did not conceal their 
ulterior plans; at least their mouthpiece, Lindner, betrayed them. 

And these ulterior notions were an offence to what the people wanted and 
what they thought. The project of placing the king of Wiirtemberg at the 
head of a south Gemau confederation of constitutional states had scarcely 
been promulgated by these men in 1820, when, at the beginning of 1822, ^e 
same men, in indescribable self-deception, uttered the following to a people 
tibiirsting to attain constitutional freedom: Representative government^ under 
the countenance of which rhetoricians make a living, is already looked upon 
by the people as an unnecessary burden; the people have ceas^ to consider 
it a universal remedy for all political grievances; it has become evident that 
this expensive Institution only serves for the nourishment of party spirit; that 
it can only weaken and cripple a good, and not ameliorate a bad, government; 
that it continually introduces a struggle without any result; nobody now 
imagines that the castle-in-the air of the liberals is a dwelling place worthy of 
the century, much less that it can be its fortress.” 

Thus greatly did they deceive themselves as to the views and wishes of the 
German ^ple, and in the same state of delu^on they imagfated the most re- 
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markable featore of the times to consist in this; that the two doctrines which 
had alternately antagonised and persecuted eacli other with party rage were 
abandoned at the same moment by public opinion ; the political field 
cleared of the weeds of revolution m well as of the iK)isonous plant of obscur¬ 
antism. Neither of the two parties any longer found supporters. A new 
system must be discovered. The head of the new fanaticism, as well as that 
of the old obscurantism, must l)e crushed, and the representative system, as 
well as the system of stability, must be overturned. For this purpose a 
prince, a German Bonaparte, was necessj^, who understood the needs of the 
times, who could by his own strength bring to bear that law of nature which 
calls superior genius to rule, and who would root out what still remained of 
the old privileges and regulations; not, however, to the end of allowing so- 
called representatives of the people to prescribe new regulations, but to the 
end of erecting, by his own individual and unJimihid rule, a throne worthy of 
the enlightenment and civilisation of the century. 


FAILURE TO FOITNP A SOUTH GERMAN OONTEDERATION 

The adroit pen of the Metternich cabinet knew well how to emphasise 
before Germany this aim of the scheme as the one and only thing of impor¬ 
tance ; and, singularly enough, public opinion de<dared itself for once in ac¬ 
cord with Metternich and Gentz. The people wanted something else besides 
the absolute rule of a prince, who, as the third great power of Germany, would 
by his care for agriculture and commerce, art and education, skill and talent, 
and by means of these through the increase of capital, and in general through 
the furthering of material and social concerns, content the i)eople without 
popular representation. 

If this little party wanted to win public opinion for itself and its plan, it 
should have taken up again the idea which had electrified the nation in 1814 
and 1815, and announc>ed a prince-protector for the German Confederation 
with a Genuaii parliament at his side. The prince who carried through this 
revolution in Germany had, in the then condition of things, the people of 
southwest Germany to back him, and even public ox>inion in the whole of Ger¬ 
many. To a German parliament the southwest German i)eople would have 
quite willingly surrendered their old individual privileges and constitutions. 
But the i^eople were reixdled by the foolish, becaus43 inopportune, sclieme to 
vault over the popular representatiojis of the single states. 

And Austria saw this with triumph. She had been startled and amazed 
at the practical idea of splitting up tfie parliament by separate alliances and 
forming a new body politic in Germany, under the protectorate of a south 
German priiic^e; through their blunder her enemies played into her hands, 
and she now displayed overweening contempt 

The Viennese government declared; ^^The German princes are, God be 
praised, too clear-sighted not to treat this senseless advicie as they formerly 
treated the disorganisation of the confederation through the admixture of 
democratic elements and afterwards the dissolution of it by disloyal separate 
alliances. The German princes know what the so-called supremacy of Aus¬ 
trian Germany means; they know whether Austria has ever striven for an 
unreasonable preponderancy in any one of her political or parliamentary rela¬ 
tions; whether she has ever abused her political position for the suppression 
of the rights of others; whether she has ever injured the independence of the 
smallest state in the confederation, or ever di8turl)ed the freedom of disenssion 
in tiie diet by even the appearance of arr<^nce.^^ 

In this contemptuous tone Metternich and Gentz played with the German 
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ptinees. Gentz was well acquainted with the old classic saying thaii the high¬ 
er degree of slavery is that in which the slaves are forced to appear free, 
OHie result showed that the calcolatioDS of that small southwest German party, 
at the end of the year 1822 at the congress of Verona^ had completely 
failed; Contrary to all probability, the emperor Alexander was caught in 

the net of Metternich’s policy; Bussia’s 
government declared Mettemich^s sys¬ 
tem to be identical with her own, and 
what had been loudly proclaimed by 
the Metteruich cabinet as likely to hap¬ 
pen, came true ; Mettemich’s political 
system, called by Geutz the last anchor 
of social order in Europe, the last bul¬ 
wark of the civilised world against the 
invasion of the new barbarians (the 
revolutionists), stood firm and unshak¬ 
en. Instead of sinking in the storm of 
1820-1822 it allayed and victoriously 
dissipated the tempest. 

^^As long, said Gentz in Metter- 
nich’s name, one stone remains 
upon the other in the European Con¬ 
federation, no revolutionary imagina¬ 
tion will dai'e to go so far as to wish 
to annihilate the nucleus of its life and 
strength, the German Confederation/^ 
History has given the lie to this 
prophecy. 

The cabinet in Vienna did not con¬ 
ceal its indignation against the govern¬ 
ment in Stuttgart. It maintained that 
it could scarcycly be supposed that the 
project and the x>ublication had eman¬ 
ated from an individual author; both 
showed wixat hopes and schemes occu¬ 
pied the minds of men in certain 
circles, and though this was no new 
discovery it was always beneficial when 
presumptuous confidants brought into 
circulation the immature pix)posals of their party and their unreasonable and 
impracticable efforts, for they then serve as a warning and instruction to 
better men. 

With such effrontery were Gentz and MettemicJi emboldened to publish 
their views on the subject. The king of Wurtemberg simply ordered the 
^yrticle, which had api>eared in the AugSmr(jf AUgemeine !^iu7ig^ to be reprinted 
in the newspaper of the Stuttgart court. 
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THE PURIFICATION OF THE DIET 

From Vienna and Berlin the governments hastened to change and renew 
the personnel of the representatives of the diet, whose spirit of opposition 
threatened to become iujurions. The Austrian government exchmog^ notes 
with Berlin. It was impossible, Metternich declared, for Austria and Prus* 
sia, the governments of which were influenced by the same principles^ pa* 
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tiently to endure in the smaller German states a spirit of opposition, which 
was the more dangerous, because it was called forth or causc'd by liberal 
humbug. Already it had reached such a point that the most important offices 
in eertaiu states were filled by men whase principles were by no means a suffi¬ 
cient guarantee for the maintenance of the status quo and the assurance of peace 
and order. It was almost impossible to lemove all these men from oftloe. It 
was, therefore, for Austria and Prussia to work by nieiiOvS of the diet to keep 
within bounds these unseemly efforts and to remove all opposition. In order 
thoroughly to attain this object, the sole efficient iiieans was a change in the 
membership of the diet ihsi^lf, for there were more than sufficient indications 
that the official opposition wiis strengthened and extended through the influ¬ 
ence of the views of the opposition members of the diet. 

This was evidently aimed at the Wurteml>erg represtmlative, Vou Wan- 
genheim, Prussia agreed with Austria in all lliese matters, and it was re¬ 
solved to press forward the renovation of the personnel of the diet.^ 

In the winter of 1822-1823 Metteniich summoned a number of statesmen, 
including Count Bernstorff, to Vienna and laid before them a memorial which 
was the Viennese court’s declaration of war against VVangeuheinPs party. 
The south German governments, it siiid, had allowed the democratic elements 
te make such headway thjit within a short time e\ eu the shadowy image of a 
monarchical form of government would have slipped through their Angel’S. 
That the mere idea of an opposition in the confederation assembly was pos¬ 
sible, was sufficient evidence as to how far the latter must have already 
diverged from its original iiit;ention. The diet ihsi^lf must first be purged 
from such elements; its methods of cariying on business must lie simplified; 
digression into abst met theories and tribune oratory must bo banished; the 
Iiroceedings must be kept s(?cret. The purified coni(‘,deratiou diet should then 
so interpret the Gennan constitutions ^‘jis the highest of the state laws pre- 
scribe>s,’’ for above all secrecy was to be the rule at the discussions of the 
estates. Steps against the ^‘license of the press’’ were also tx> lie undertaken 
on behalf of the coufedemtion, and the period during which the Karlsbad 
Decrees weie to remain in force was to be indefinitelyprolonged. It was with 
difficulty that Bernstorff obtained a few modifications of this plan of campfugn, 
and in particular got rid of the ‘interpretation ” of the south German consti¬ 
tutions, 

Waugenheim foresaw his fall. In a malicious pamphlet which excited a 
great sensation, he charai'Aerised the oiiposition in the confederation diet and 
theenvoysiu Frankfort in a few words as^^an effort of hisstudent arrogance.^’ 
The document is known as the Laugmau^sche NoU, because it Wiis attributed 
to the Austrian general Langenau, the president of the military commission. 
The court of Stuttgiirt, which had been profoundly angered at the insignifi¬ 
cant r61e to which the lesser German sovereigns had lieeu condemned by the 
great powers of Europe, for a time still attempted to offer resistance, as did aJso 
the other governments guilty of the crime of opposition. But finally they had 
to give way to Austrian, Prussian, and Biissian pressure, not, however, before 
the great powers had withdrawn their ambassadors from Stuttgart. Wangen- 
heim and others of the less submissive envoys to the diet were recalled. 
Within a short time the diet was completely reorganised in accordance with 
the ideas of the two great powers. They themselves appointed fresh repre¬ 
sentatives in Frankfort; Austria, Baron von Munch-Mlinghansen, an ex¬ 
tremely able statesman of the Mettemichian school, Prussia, Von Kagler, 
who, as general i>ostmaster, I’enderod greater service before and after to the 
poat^ system than in his unskilful work at the (xinfederation diet Soon 
after, the Wfirtemberg foreign mini^r, Count Winteingerode, had to bow 
before the hatred of the great powers. 
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THE ZOIXYEBBIK 

In the German nation the political system imposed by Mettemich had pro¬ 
duced at once deep despondency, hopeless resignation, and a pessimism which 
despaired of attaining by peacef^ means a satisfactory state of affairs, of ever 
seeing the dawn of any other relation between rulers and governed than one 
of irreconcilable opposition. The aspiration towards national and political 
unity, towards the transformation of the multiplex state into one great whole, 
towards an honourable position and firm attitude in regard to foreign coun¬ 
tries, probably still passed through the best brains and hearts; but only 
dreamers and visionaries could believe that these national strivings would 
ever be capable of being realised. The deep contrast between the e^er 
wishes of the patriots and that which seemed attainable, had so depressing an 
effect on their minds and rendered the outlook so gloomy that they were re¬ 
duced to despair and failed to perceive the germ of a better future—when one 
did at last come into existence. This manifested itself in the foundation of 
the Zollverein or customs union, which the Prussian government carried 
through witli patriotic perseverance, not only against the opposition of par¬ 
ticularism, but also against the short-sighted resistance of liberal and public- 
spirited men. In the gloomiest period of modern German history and the 
most profound dejection of national aspirations, the foundation stone of Ger¬ 
man unity w'as first laid in the domain of economy, but with the prospect of a 
grand future and great consequences to the general political life of the nation. 
The Prussian Zollverein was the “chief nail in the coffin of the Gennan Con¬ 
federation.” The present age can scarcely form a conception of the fetters 
and restrictions which a short-sighted iidministration imposed on commercial 
intercourse in most German countries: of the petty character of those tolls 
and frontier barriers at every few leagues; of the chicane and vexation with 
which the governmeiits mutually annoyed one another; of the immorality of 
the luxuriant growth of smuggling, which was often systematically encouraged; 
and of the enormous harm done by all this to the material and moral pros¬ 
perity of the whole nation. 

In this d(isorti of contradictory imtty interests, of short-sighted restriction, 
of the mistrust and self-conceit characteristic of petty states, to have realised 
a great and sound idea in spite of all difficulties is a lasting merit of Prussian 
statesmanship, which alone in this field recognised and fulfilled its vocation. 
Steadily was stone after stone contributed to the structure of German com¬ 
mercial unity, regardless of the msilicious counter efforts of hostile intrigues 
abroad, of the sullen resistance of particularism, of the short-sighted opposition 
of German liberalism, which, from dread of the absolute northern state in 
union with Mettemich, declared its condemnation of the Prussian plans. 
Thus the importance of a national policy of tariff unification was cried down 
by the patriots more than by their adversaries, f 

The League of Oerman Princes 

In 178S Frederick the Great had formed the league of the German princes 
(FSrstenbund) to preserve the rights of the various states of the Oerman Em¬ 
pire then threatened by the combined policy of Bussia, France, and Austria, 
the latter of which was at that time represented by Joseph 11. The imme¬ 
diate cause of this league was the attempt of the three powers in question to 
force the duke of Zweibriicken to resign his claims to the reversioa of the 
doctorate of Bavaria, which Joseph hoped to acquire for himuftlf. 

The story of the War of the Itovarian Successiou which followed has been 
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already told in an earlier chapter. The league fell to pieces after the death 
of Frederick, but it was not without its sequel.« 

In the house of Habsburg and the league of the Gterman princes we see two 
powers opposed to each other. Neither pursues patriotic objects for the em¬ 
pire; the one desires the unity of Germany, but only so as to possess it as a 
part similar to other parts of a polyglot monarchy; the other opposes itself 
to all attempts at unity, but at its head stands the state whose interests are 
mostly identical with national German interests. That this state for the first 
time headed an organisation is the point of impoi-tance in the league of 
princes. 

Contempoi'aries already had a dim presentiment of this. For how could it 
be otherwise explained that the German patriots enthusiastically greeted the 
alliance, which in its aim promised only a perpetuation of the German plural¬ 
ity! The league fell, but its object remained. With the decay of the empire 
the idea of Prussian hegemony again came to tho foie, the plan of a north 
German empire was conceived. Prussia became an essentially German state 
after the terrible catastrophe which then followed and the renewal of the war 
of Liberation. She was certainly pushed back from the ctitusts of tJie North 
Sea, but her position in the interior of the country was all the more firmly 
secured. Her irregular frontier in central Germany brought her into direct 
contact and gave lier a community of interests with the small states. Prussia 
had scarcely begun to regulate her administration anew by the tal)le of rates 
of 1818, when these joint interests asserted themselves. 

The fii*st influence was apparent in those small states, the‘‘Enclaves, 
which were entirely, or for the greater pait, surrounded by Prussian prov¬ 
inces. If Prussia had wished to carryout tho frontier tariff in all its severity, 
it would lia\'e meant either the taxation of foreign subjects or a complete 
suspension of international as well as of the neighbouring commerce. 

Deliberations on both sides led to the result that these detached fragments 
were acknowledged to be what they were—foreign and subordinate dominions 
under Prussian rule. A year after the issue of the Prussian tariff, Schwarz- 
burg-Sonderhausen, with its subordinate tho Wippertbal, at the foot of the 
Kyffhauser, came under the frontier tariff. As forming j)art of Prussia, the 
merchandise of the subordinate states crossed into Prussia and vice versa, free 
from duty; the share of the revenues which fell to tho princes was calculated 
according to the population of the country, and settled once for all. Later 
on, this treaty was of the highest importiiiice. The introduction announced 
that Prussia was ready to conclude similar treatu^s with tho other states, but 
willingness to participate was slow in following. Schwarzbuig-Budolstadt, 
only, joined with its subordinate districts. With Stixe-Weimar and Saxe* 
Gotha the proceedings hjul to be carried on in individual and small districts. 
The greatest difliculties were raised by Anhalt. From the sources of the Elbe 
in the Harz, where Anhalt andBnuiswick are contiguous for a very short dis¬ 
tance, the province extends in narrow winding strips to the heights of the 
Flaming, hemmed in by three Prussian districts; Merseburg on the one side, 
Potsdam and Magdeburg on the other. In ticknowledgment of the situation 
Bemburg, after having for three years proved the blessing of a custompolicy 
for the stotes in the Ballenstedt part of the “upper duchy,also introduced 
the same tariff into the “lower duchy," and thus for the first time, in 1826, 
an entire state joined. 

But the two kinsmen in Dessau and Kothen still held aloof from one an¬ 
other. Not until Prussia seriously set to work to erect barricades on the fron¬ 
tiers of her states, to encompass both duchies with a line of custom houses, to 
blockade the upper and lower parts of the Elbe, and the results of an eight 
years’ opposition proved that the geographical position of their territory ne- 
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€es8itated a owisstoms agreement, did they decide to follow the example of Bern- 
burg. 

It is evident that such a proceeding, though doubtless justidable, would 
call forth the same hatred for the strong as that awaken^ by compujsioii 
against the weak. Because the Prussian government was induced to believe 
that up till now the agreement had been to the advantage of both sides, during 
the Anhalt dispute it became convinced that in future facts might speak for 
themselves, and that it would be advisable to await further development. 

In these proceedings, wdiich had to be carried on in various directions at 
the same time, Prussia had to avail herself of various means for the same ob¬ 
ject. Warned by the aimless debates of the Frankfort diet, she dealt with each 
state individually; the customs union between Bavaria aud Wiirtemburg was 
acknowledged; all laigotiations ceased with the Thuringian states until the 
eleven rulers (one of whom wjis the king of Prussia) should have come to 
some agreement. Thus, by a highly ramilied system of state treaties, unions, 
declarations of accession, and sei)anite articles, a whole series of connections 
was formed which all found expression on the 1st of January, 1834, in the 
great German Zollverein or customs union. 

In thecourscjof the next decade the blessings of a free and unimpeded com¬ 
merce drew the outstanding states, one after the other, into the union. That 
Austria held aloof in the southeast wjis the necessary result of political con¬ 
ditions; but it was still more striking that in the northwest the maritime coun¬ 
tries separated the halves of the I^russian monarchy. 

Nevertheless, it w^as of undeniable importance that from the Austrian to 
the Hanoverian frontier, a province of more than eight hundred square miles 
with thirty millions of inhabitants had become part of a unifonu caistoms dis¬ 
trict; even the intervening wedgea, sncli as the kingdom of Hanover, could 
not entirely avoid the imposing influence of this union, nor coidd they pre¬ 
vent the baggage of luilway travellers from passing through their province 
free of duty. 


Iniermmmunicidim and Cutren<^ 

The immediate results weie of still greater imporiance. As in Prussia 
itself, the removal of inland duty had turned commerce into its natural 
courses, and imposed on the government of the state the task of opening out 
a road for it; in the tariff union, the results of the freedom of trade contin¬ 
ually gave rise to new tasks. No sooner had the first Saxon states joined the 
union than Prussia saw the necessity of establisliing a connection between the 
northern and the southern members of the conf^eration. In the Middle 
Ages, and even long before then, norih Germany and north Europe, south 
Germany and south Euroi)e were much more closely united than were the two 
divisions of Germany to each other. Now the two small countries of Meinin- 
gen and Gotha, by forming a union, completed the chain between Prussia and 
Bavaria, Thereupon a new road was agreed on, which, by connecting the 
langensalza to the north German road, crossed the Thuringian Forest, united 
Gotha with Meiningen, and after crossing the river between Werra and Mainz, 
reached the old Bamberger road at the Bavarian frontier town of lichtenfels 
--r-whichi up to the present day has remained the junction of the Pruaaian and 
Thuringian railways. A great network of commerce between the North Sea 
countries and Switzerland, which until now had taken its course through Han¬ 
over and Frankfort, as that had been the only available route, was to open up 
trade between the north and south by M^deburg and Nuremberg. 

The great German waterway, the Ehine, was then, as now, far more con¬ 
spicuous than the overland road. The Vienna Congress had decided that the 
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navigation of the Khme should be free to the sea." In spite of tlus, the 
Dutch raised duty on the wares before they entered the sea; for tiie agreement 
said tile sea," and not ^‘into the sea"; and even if one wishecl to admit 
the latter interpretation, navigation was not possible beyond Katwyk on the 
Old Bhine, on account of its sandy bed, and the Waal and the Lek were not 
the Rhine. Thus for a long time the Dutch obstructed the natni'al harbour 
of the German west^ whilst they themselves advanced np-stream and continued 
their commerce unhindered. 

Now the states belonging to the Zollveiein had a common interest in the 
opening of the Rhine. As eyperience had proved that amicable proceedings 
were not to be successful, Prussia without a moment/s hesitation che(*ked the 
navigation up-stream at Cologne, so as to force toleration for it down-stream. 
With tlie sole exception of Nassau, which in;cording to the liaditions of 
Orange adhered to the Netherlands, Prussia had all the Rhenish states on her 
side, and immediately proceeded with the oi>eniiig of the Rhine. Since then 
the general autliority of the river has been the Rliine Navigation Commis^ 
sioner. 

Here also, in consequence of the intercommunication, there had to he an 
undei^tanding concerning cuiTency. The Dresden (Convention for regulating 
the coinage included the lands of the thaler and gulden; the Zollverein j>ound 
was already a hu'tor of Gerinnu unity in the measure system. But be8i<les 
trmle, the union also intrenched upon the internal and political life of the in¬ 
dividual states. The connection between all branches of linance v>m then in¬ 
dissoluble. Wlien certain taxes were suppressed on the frontier, no duty 
could be imposed on the corresponding produce in the interior of tiie land, 
which prejudiced it agjiinst the stranger. On the other hand, when the union 
taxed wine and tobacco, the states belonging to the Zollverein had to levy an 
equalising tax to i)rcvcnt one state from overreacliing the other. Such stipu¬ 
lations were made by the Treaty of Darmsbidt; t he grand duke bound himself 
to endeavour to obtain Prussian excise on articles of consumption. Even 
questions c>oncerning the internal rights of the state were atTccted by the Zoll¬ 
verein. The exemption from taxation which the nobles enjoyed here and 
there became a thing of the past when the frontier taxes w’^ere raised for the 
profit of the union. On the other hand, the union Ix^gJiu to ijsserfc itself inter¬ 
nationally. 

Not only did the Prussian agreement Ix^come valid in the smaller states, 
but it also resulted in a uniform policy for tlie entire union. The treaty con¬ 
cluded between Prussia and (iroece was oi)en to all the other stat^^s belonging 
to the union. The agreement writli England was signed by the leading power, 
as all the confederates colleiitively had given their eonstnit, 

Prussians Gains from the Zollverein 

Thus the Zollverein already appeared in the likeness of a state. It ful¬ 
filled functions for all its members. By it and through it the smaller states 
had fijTSt received the possibility of a rejil system of state customs. Geometry 
teaches that tlie smaller the surface, the greater in propoition the periphery; 
thus with political science, the smaller the customs district, the more expensive 
the guarding of the frontier. In the dwarf states this was too expensive; it 
was there tl^ the smuggling dens first had their mathematical existence. 

On the other hand, the great state derived its natural benefits from this 
union. Its province was no geometrical square; it was a truly irregular sur¬ 
face, witii a crookedly drawn frontier line requiring to be rounded off. 
Hierefore Prussia could overlook financial losses. Such was the case when 
Darmstadt with its one hundred and fifty-two square miles increased its frontier 
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TAm to ono hundred and sixteen, and the electorate of Heeee with its one hun* 
died and fifty-four square miles increased it to folly one hundred and fift^- 
four more. When, in spite of the expensive frontier guard, the receipts were 
to be divided according to simple proportion, this could be done only at tiie 
cost of the Prussian ts^ayers; but that which was sacrificed in individual 
cases was to be made good some day by the great readjustment of the whole. 
When the Zollverein was formed it was alre^y apparent that Prussia mad her 
allies had a smaller frontier line to guard now than formerly. 

The league of princes, the imperial project, and the Zollverein are three 
degrees of the same period of development, which led from a particnlaristio 
alliance to the transitoiy plan of a union of states, and thence to the begin¬ 
nings of a real organisation. This result was brought about by the Prussian 
statesmen; it had been they who had led the young state ever deeper and 
deeper into German interests, and had matured the identity of these interests 
in the first German union, under Prussian guidance. 

The importance of the Zollverein for German unity was quite clear to con¬ 
temporaries. In a lively strain Hoffmann von Pallersleben sings of the wares 
on the table of rates from sulphur matches to “ radish, rape-seed, brandy, sal¬ 
mon, wax,” and greeted them as the founders of German unity— 

For ’tls you have formed a band 
Round the German Fatherland. 

To you let the fame redound 
That our hearts arc closely boimd.'^ 

Thus Prussia had won for herself an influence over Germany in the sphere 
of economics, which prepared the way for her i)olitical supremacy. Industry 
in Prussia developed with tinusual rapidity and strength; from the ancient 
military state a commercial state was being imperceptibly developed. The 
central states prospered to an extraordinary extent, and the medimval system 
of estates became an impossibility, because the third estate was, in fact, the 
nation. In addition to this, Prussia encouraged science and the intellectual 
cultivation of the people. Thus she brought the people slowly but surely to 
true political maturity and thus directly aided the principle of popular prog¬ 
ress. This mmle it all the more injudicious of the government obstinately to 
refuse to admit a representation of the people and even to renew the mediaeval 
machinery of the estates.'' 


PRUSSIA UNDKR THE KING'S DIRECT RULE (1882-1840 A.D.) 

The withdrawal of Humboldt and his friends after the promulgation of the 
Karlsbad Decrees had been a turning point in Prussian home politics. For 
the sake of soothing popular anxiety, fair promises were for a time held out 
concerning the question of a Prussian constitution. As late as the 20th of 
January, 1820, in an ordinance concerning the public debt reference was made 
to a future assembly of the estates of the realm. The constitution committee 
continued its labours, but the members who entertained liberal views were 
removed from it./ 

After the death of the chancellor Hardenberg [which took place at Genoa 
on the 22nd of November, 1822], the feudalist party in Prussia expected to 
hold the reins of government for a long time to come, since its deputy. Von 
Voss-Buch, had bran intrusted with the conduct of affairs. But a^r a few 
wedbs the grey-headed leader of the feudalists followed his adversary to the 
grave (Jmiuary, 1823), and 'Witeleben immediately put forth all his eloquence 
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to move the king to the recall of Wilhelm von Humboldt The mwii prince 
also wished the return of the dismissed minister, hoping that with him new 
spirit and life might enter into the cabinet The Berlin coterie of scholars 
spoke for him with one voice, and even a part of the feudalists were ready to 
welcome Hardenberg’s opponent 

Humboldt himself stood aloof from these plans. In his lonely Tegel castle 
he had for a long time enjoyed thepeac^of quiet meditation, which was dearer 
to him than all the honours and ambitions of active life. The tranquil happi* 
ness of his Roman days overcame him again, when in the unpretentious noble 
castle, which Schinkel built for him, he wandered among casts of beautiful 
antique statues, or when in the evening he walked with his wife along the 
banks of the blue lake, and SJiw the Tower of the Pour Winds glitter from 
{unong the old trees. Hei'e he lived, in himself and for himself, as one re¬ 
moved from the world. ‘‘I am very happy; so at one with myself that I 
have no wish which I cannot rejich through myself.^' 

Prom the height of his philosophy of history he saw all that is human 
shrink into insignificance; he saw the stream which bears things away, rather 
than the things themselves,” and the limitations by which the power of the 
individual is restricted he accepted witli serene composure: 

This life is to the possible bound, 

Its limits often tightly drawn. 

In such a frame of mind the failure of Witzleben^s counsels to bike efifoot 
could neither surprise nor wound him. The king luui never wholly withdrawn 
his favour from his fallen minister, wiiom he regarded as the ablest of his 
statesmen: but the same objection which five years ago had prevented Hum* 
boldt^s appointment to the foreign office appeared to be still insurmountable. 
Prussians i>eaco policy stood and fell with the alliance of the eastern powers, 
and Frederick William distrusted his own ability to maintain at the head of 
his cabinet a man who was hated equally at 8t. Petersburg and at Vienna. 

In his perplexity he appointed the old field-marshal, Kleist von Nollen* 
dorf, who, though holding aloof from political life, hjul yet as adjutant general 
won the pei’sonal confidence of the monarch by his uprightness and calm re¬ 
pose. But he also died suddenly before he hiwi assumed office, and the king, 
knowing no other suitable man, levelled to an idea he hiid conceived after the 
death of Voss. This idea was to govern in the future without a leading states-^ 
man, with only heads for the different departments. The regular report to 
the king wiis assignetl to Count Lottnm, who remained in the cabinet, but he 
relinquished the (wiministmtion of the finances to a minister of finance. 

The count proved himself an industrious, conscientious reporter; his calm 
air of distinction, his straightforwardness and inaccessibility to intrigues of 
any kind pleased the monarch, and he held his office until Frederick William’s 
death. He did not cherish great political ambition, and never received even 
the title of cabinet minister. For the rest the cabinet remained unchanged, 
although Hardenberg, in a posthumous memorial to the king, had emphatically 
advised the calling to office of new men. 

Thus the day of the state cliancellorship was followed by the king’s direct 
rule. The will of the monarch alone held the ministers tether, and every¬ 
thing depended on his decision. Only his confidential advisers, Wittgenstein, 
Witzleben, and Albrecht, were occasionally allowed to influence his decisions, 
while, still more seldom, Schilden, the chief marshal of the king’s household, 
who every morning presented a brief report concerning the court, would 
sometimes be permitted to offer his advice on matters political. Such a 
government could suffice only during a period of profound peace; strength, 
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imity, and the power of forming rapid decisions were rarely manifested. 
Owing to the king’s reinctanoe to adopt radical measures mid ms inability to 
oversee the whole of the administration, the old besetting sin of the bureau¬ 
cracy, red-tapeism, soon revived in fnll force. Every minister wmit his own 
way, as far as he could, in direct opposition to his co-workers: and the same 
state which boasted of the best administration in Europe and was the founder 
of the unity of the German market followed the contemptible practice of per¬ 
secuting dem^^ogues. And yet this personal government with all its obvious 
weaknesses preserved the Prussian state from a dangerous reaction, such as 
could hai-dly have failed tocomo under acabiuet headed by Voss-Buch. Now 
it was first made manifest how fa^ the laws promulgated during the preceding 
years were in advance of the politicsil education of the people; a strong reac¬ 
tion began, very much like that movement which stirred the German empire 
In the year 1878. Not merely the feudal nobility, but even wide circles of 
burghers and peasants felt hurt in their interests, customs, and prejudices, 
and complained of the freedom of migration, the figrarian laws, and the cur¬ 
tailment of guild restrictions. Frederick William, however, never surrendered 
the basic principles of his social reforms, and although he was now rapidly 
growing old and could u'ith difficulty resolve on any innovation, he under¬ 
stood in his quiet fashion how to stand as king above the factions. In order 
to calm the hotsxmrs of reaction he did, it is true, grant them certain conces¬ 
sions, principally in personal matteis; but he did not allow them to become 
too bold, and they never attained their last aim: the abolition of the Harden- 
bergian legislation. 

Once in the snmmer of 1825 the unqualified adherents of Austria fancied 
Giat they had already attained a decisive victory, as their leader, Duke Charles 
of Mecklenburg pialf-brother of the beloved Queen Luise], was intrusted with 
the presidency of the council of state, an office which until now had been held 
only by ministers of state. 

In the castle of Monbijou, where the duke dwelt, Kamptz and General 
Muffling were the leaders in debate; there the Haller doctrine of salvation 
was far more impressively preached than in the palace on the Wilhelmstrasse, 
where the crown prince gathered about him his romantic friends. The king, 
however, who did not rate highly the statesmanship of his brother-in-law, held 
him with a tight rein; he allowed him to take a silent part in the sessions of 
the cabinet, thinking thus to keep him infonned and to enable him in case of 
necessity to recommend a bill to the state council. Seat and voice in the coun¬ 
cil of ministers he was by no means allowed to have, although the dnke ur¬ 
gently besought the king and attempted by repeated requests for dismissal to 
effect his pnipose. The office of the prince, thus limited, was not much more 
than an honorary position. 


THE PEUS8IAN PKOVINOIAL DIETS 

This policy of compromise, which kept all parties quiet and proceeded with 
extreme caution in legislation, sprang not merely from the character of F^red- 
eiiek William, but from the strange mixtore of political contrasts which 
were brought to light in the proceedings of the new provincM diets. On the 
birthday of the king, August 3rd, 1823, the geueiul laws governing the pro¬ 
vincial diets of the 5th of June and the special laws for Bran^nhurg, Priffisia, 
and Pomerania of the 1st of July were promulgated. Then followed on the 
27th of March, 1824, the laws for the remaiaing five provineea In the years 
1824 to 1827 the provincial diets were convoked, first in Brandenburg, then in 
Posen. Of the ooirectaiess of the decisions reached the king Was deepty 
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convinced, and wh^ he had recently learned of the perfomaucoe of the south 
German chambers of deputies, of the vacillations of the Stut^rt courts and 
the constant calls of anguish that now issued from Bavaria and Baden could 
but strengthen him in his conviction. He ciuised the new laws to be com¬ 
municated to all ambassadors, with the explanation that the pievailing confu¬ 
sion of ideas and the great variety of conditions in the provinces had delayed 
the conclusion of the work. The courts and the diplomats naturally rivalled 
one another in expressions of gi^atef ul admiration. 

Bei*stett wjis quite as delighted as the old king of Stixony; Eeidiberg praised 
especially the strong representation of the nobles. The I^enese ambjissador 
expressed the hope that now the universal opinion couceruiug constitutional 
government would be changed, and Bunsen portrayed, in a ie|)ort full of unc¬ 
tion, the joy of all right-thinking Romans: how easy to make such laws in 
Germany, how difficult in Italy; ‘^who, when such things are considered, will 
not bless the spirit of refonniitionl Only tlie old Franco-German Reinhaid 
in Frankfort could not refrain from indicating, in a malicious memoir, the 
discontent of the Ehinehuid population. 

Public opinion in the smaller states I’eceived the result, which was so far 
removed from their own constitutional ideals, with an icy silence. The Journal 
des Dibals was the first paper which discussed the new laws at length; then the 
German papei's t<ook the matter up, and their decision was almost unanimous; 
the expectations of the nation had been distippointed; in Prussia all was to 
remain as in the past. Tlie Prussians themselves did not share in these feel¬ 
ings. Among the mass of the pi>ople the desire for re[)resentation had never 
taken deep root, and even the men who at fiiiit ho|>ed for greater things were 
so completely imbued with monarchical sentiments that tliey received most 
thankfully what was offered and regarded the provincial diets as the basis for 
a future constitution. Tliis was the thought of Stein, Humboldt, Viiickc, and 
Schon. Even in tlie circles of tlie liberals, to which General Pfuel and the 
father of Theodor Korner belonged, all greeted hopefully this beginning ^‘of 
an organic constitut ion of the nation. To be sure, even among the high con¬ 
servative party there was no lack of far-seeing men, who anxiously weighed 
the question as to what would be the course of procedure ia case of war, since 
only the national diet luxd the right to increase the national debt. Genend 
Muffling felt impelled to advise that the king should convene, perhaps in the 
year 1828 after the provincial diets had twice assembled, a national diet to 
consist of one hundred and twenty members and two chambers, in order to 
obviate tlie necessity of a sudden and forced summoning of the estates of the 
realm in the future and in time of need. The king, however, would not con¬ 
sent to the proposition; he reckoned on a long continuance of peace Jind wished 
the provincial diets to be first given a thorough trial. 


TUB FIRST PBOVINCIAI. DIKT 

The elections to the first provincial diet proceeded without disturbance, 
although a lively interest was everywhere manifest. The knighthood of the 
old territories accepted the new order of things without reserve. The feudal- 
ist particularist opposition vanished with one stroke; the Prussian constitution 
at last stood on a foundation of recognised legality. Among the feudal nobil¬ 
ity there were undoubtedly maiiy individuals who secretly mourned over the 
l^f victory and the destruction of their old privileges; all diets, however, 
unanimously expressed their thanks to the monarch, and nowhere was the least 
effort made to defend the rights of the abrogated provincial estates. Only in 
Saxony, Prussia, and Pomerania, the provincial diets proposed that the Crown 
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iBthoald authorise the holding of special mnnicipid or parish diets in the varions 
districts of the land; bnt they calmed down at once when the king refused 
^eir request 'Ihough the new order of things ftiiled to aronse a higher feel¬ 
ing for the state, it at least drew more closely together the population of the 
separate provinces, and poor old Marwite was oblig^ to see a “foreigner,” a 
lower Lnsatian, presiding over the first provincial diet of Brandenburg. He 
gnunbled over the nonsense that the bureaucratic demagogues had brought 
into the legislation of the estates of the realm. Nevertheless he yield^, since 
be saw his old markish “state” partially restored to its former position, and 
the inflexible feudalist handed over triumphantly to the new diet the key to 
the treasiury of the old estates, which fourteen years before he had saved from 
the bureaucrats of Hardenberg. 

The interest which greeted the first diet moderated quickly as the new in¬ 
stitution gave Wt little promise of full and free development. The Crown to 
be sure manifested confidence in the loyal estates by returning to the Kurmark 
its old estate house and, with some restrictions, also the administration of the 
poor-laws. In order to confer honour on the provincial diets it made all their 
marshals members of the council of state, so that Stein was at last exalted to 
the position due him, being called to the council at the same time as Marwitz 
—after the king had made careful inquiry through Duke Charles as to whether 
or not the proud baron would receive such a proof of favour. 

The constitutional committee which had created the provincial diets con¬ 
tinued to exist with a slight chaiTge of organisation under the name of “ Imme¬ 
diate (i.e. Eoyal) Commission” for the regulation of all affairs relating to the 
diets, the endorsement of all legislative proposals to come before them, the 
decisions of the government on their prorogation, and the examination of elec¬ 
tions to them. 

The crown prince occupied the chair, while its records were kept by Privy 
Councillor von Voss-Buch, nephew of the former minister and a believer in 
the same political faith. He had won the entire confidence of the heir to the 
throne, and with his ready pen projected the political memorials of the prince. 
For twenty-three years, until after the convocation of the United Diet, this 
“ Immediate Commission ” acted as mediator between the Crown and the ^ets. 
It was not deficient in good intentions, for the crown prince dearly loved his 
German law diets. 

But all this could not replace active personal intercourse with the provin¬ 
cial estates, from which the government was cut ofif; partly because of bureau¬ 
cratic anxieties; partly because of the unnatural division of the diets them¬ 
selves. It was impossible for the ministers to appear personally in eight 
different diets, and it was equally impossible to intrust the provincial author¬ 
ities with the defence of the proposed legislation, since the laws affected, 
directly or indirectly, the entire country. Henc4) the propositions of the 
Crown were merely laid before the provincial diets at their ox>eniug by the 
royal commissioner, and after that the bodies were left to their own delibera¬ 
tions. By this anangemeut the most necessary element in the proceedings of 
a diet, the free and immediate interchange of thought between crown and 
estates, was completely lacking. Only at the close of the diet did the Crown 
announce its decisions, and these announcements were unduly delayed, fre¬ 
quently for a whole year or more, because the king could not ^ve answers to 
the petitions of his Bhinelandeis or Brandenbnrgers without having listened 
first to the opinions of bis Westphalians or Silesians. Thus did that ardficial 
doctrinarianism avenge itself on those who would destroy the unity of tihe state 
by dividing it into eight p^ts. 

And the diets had as little relation with those below as with those above. 
The i^ort review which die marshal of the diet published at the dose at the 
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sessions was aitoget>her inadequate; the actual proceedings tifcieinselves the 
members were to keep secret. Even the harmless and indispensable right of 
a national assembly to receive and to discuss petitions was denied to these 
provincial diets; evidently it was because it wtis feiirod that a storm of peti¬ 
tions in Posen or on the Ehine might be made to serve the ends of subverters 
of the existing order. Hence the people remained in almost total ignorance 
of the course pursued by their representatives. Tlie transjiciions of the diets 
educated a small nucleus of politically experienced men, but their influence 
was hardly perceptible over wider circles, and for a long time there existed 
but a single party in Prussia which Inwl well defined aims—-the feudalists. 

The Outbreak of Hope in Pnismi and Westphalia 

In Prussia and Westphalia the good results of the diets were most marked. 
In the east was once more awakened the proud recollection of the diet at 
Kouigsberg and of the active life of the estates daring the time of the Teutonic 
knights. A fresh breath of youthful hope and provincial independence was 
perceptible in the speeches. Many, like Schoii, loved to speak of ^Mhe king¬ 
dom of Prussia and his majesty ^s otlier states! ” The estates rejoiced in hav¬ 
ing gained once more tlie old Prussian freedom, and would have liked to hold 
their mcHitings in the refectory of Marienburg castle (the sanctuary of the 
province), instejid of alternating in Dautzic or Kouigsberg. The patriotic 
disposition of the nobility and the provincial pride that was common to all 
did not allow any 8i>ecial class spirit to arise. When a delegate of the cities 
once threatened to resort to the itio in partem, all the other delegates became 
fiercely indignant and silenced him, and the diet declared to the king that the 
diet of the kingdom of Prussia would never make use of the right te separate, 
the Prussians being quite able te raise themselves above the interests of the 
sepaiute estates and districts. On the occasion of its very first sitting the diet 
proposed—unfortunately without success—the publication of all the transac¬ 
tions, so that the country might learn to know its diets. Schon, the royal 
commissioner, staked his honour on l>eiiig able to make (he diet of his province 
a model for the entire country. When the diet was in session at Dautzic the 
president would move to a country house iu Pelonkeu and cross over daily 
into the city, that he might by pei'sonal threats and admonitions keep the 
malcontents in check. The remote i>rovince held together like one great 
family. In the diet hall, Count Alexander Dohmi (the first militiaman of 
1813), was honoured as a patriarch, and the whole laud mourned with him 
when, during the diet of 1827, the news arrived of the death of his sisterdn- 
law, Julie Dohna (Scharnhorst^s daughter). The brave Prussians crowded 
around him with teirs iu their eyes when he closed his farewell 8[Hiech with 
the words of Paul Gerhardt: <^May God give us all a happy heart! 

The dignified l>ehaviour of the Westphalian diet w^as pre eminently due to 
the influence of Stein. Rather than remain iu beautiful Ntissau where all 
things reminded him of the loss of his freedom, and where the meddlesome¬ 
ness of the Rhenish bureaucrats i>erpetually irritated him, he now resided 
at Cappenberg, his Prussian estate; here he felt at home. The church of St. 
Norbert stood in the midst of the court of his lonely castle, and when he 
Strolled over the terrace he could gaze beyond the old oaks of his forests away 
into the valley of the Lippe, even to the far-off mountains of the land of the 
red soil to wliich he had dedicated the powers of liis early manhood. On 
Vincke’s proposal, he was selected, as the first man of the province, to be 
marshal of the diet. Afflicted with the infirmities of age and blind in one eye, 
he nevertheless accepted the position and opened the first diet in the magnifi¬ 
cent hall of peace in the council house at Munster, with an address wherein he 
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eel forth the moral aim of political freedom. He welcomed the new oonstitu- 
tiioai, because it would help to educate the people iu independent activity: 
<*It will unite, educate, upraise; it will bind all hearts, because all will strive 
towards one aim—the glory of the fatherland ; it will impart to the individnad 
a knowledge of his own worth, inasmuch as it will call into activity his nobler 
and higher powers.” It was no easy matter to meet under Stein’s presidency, 
as his vehemence had not softened with years. As soon as he entered all 
speech was hushed, and woe to him who with useless talk retarded the pro¬ 
ceedings. The old leader could also bo unjust if he thought any peasant 
lawyer ” was instigating the people against the approved old Saxon lawa He 
even got into a dispute with Viucke (the commissioner to the diet), over the 
keeping of the land-register, and neither one of the two obstinate old men 
could ever afterwards b^ome quite reconciled to the other. 

But the moral stature of the powei-ful statesman uplifted the entire assem¬ 
bly, and in every word he uttered was expressed the warmest love for his 
adopted home. In the conduct of affairs he still manifested his former abil¬ 
ity. He was acquainted with every detail of the life of the country, and the 
peasants understood well that in all the world they possessed no better friend 
than this haughty aristocrat, who now in his old age sometimes expressed him¬ 
self with the most wounding severity. 

There was much intelligence and practical knowledge of life displayed also 
in the other diets, and their adhei^nce to the king was often expres^ with 
a childlike simplicity that by no means precluded honest candour. The ad¬ 
ministration of various municipal institutions that were intrusted to them 
was conducted by the provincial diets with happy enthusiasm. This was 
ground iu which the German ideals of freedom—from which Stein’s city 
ordinances had sprung—had struck deep root. And in how surprisingly 
^ort a pei'iod haid this shite drawn the people round its standard! Against 
compulsory universal military service, which only ten yeara ago had called 
forth so much passionate resentment, there was not now raised a single voice 
in all the diets; indeed, the diets of Brandenburg and Posen begged the king 
to make the Jews all pass through the school of the army for their own im¬ 
provement. 


CASTE FBBEINO IN THE PBOVINCES 

In Posen, however, harmony was impaireil by national enmity; and on the 
Bhine the antagonism between the old and the new society, which manifested 
itself though with less rancour in the other provinces also, resulted in several 
serious outbreaks. The division into estates, so artfully contrived by red- 
tapists, appeared nowhere so unjust as in the entirely modern, bourgeois con¬ 
ditions of life of the Bhine province. It was reckoned that the order of 
knighthood possessed only about four per cent, of the land of that province; 
several of tlie largest landed proprietors found themselves either entirely 
excluded from elections or obli^d to cast in their vote with the cities if, as 
very frequently happened, they lived in the city and let their scattered estates. 
The caste spirit of the Bhenish nobles still further increased the discontent. 
This canonical race, now that the Crown was so favourably disposed towards 
them, again displayed dynastic tendencies, which to be sure as quickly van¬ 
ished when afterwards the state became involved in a quarrel with the church. 
They spoke haughtily of their vocation to protect the throne against a tevolu- 
tion, and took an oath with one another to elect to the diet only nobles of true 
canonic^ blood. It can therefore be easily onderstood why many middle- 
class landowners strove, in deflmuce of the law, to enter the rank of knight¬ 
hood. Adroit jurists lent them the service of their pens^ ai^ even daring 
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the election a violent quarrel arose concerning the prerogatives of the nobles, 
which broke forth anew in the diet 

Everything considered, the spirit of the Prussian provincial diet was 
directly oppo^ to that of the south German chambers of deputies. The con* 
trust between north and south appeared indeed sliai per than it really was, be¬ 
cause the double-chamber system of south Germany set closer limits to the 
influence of the nobility than the division into estates of the Prussian diets. 
In the south the aristocracy possessed, according to law, the full half of the 
power of the diet; but they carried on their deliberations in the chaml)er of 
nobles, and could venture only in exceptional cases opposition to the decision 
of the other chamber, w-hich was upheld by the will of the people. In Prus¬ 
sia, on the other hand, the nobility could directly control the diets by their 
influence and their votes. The J^ussian system of representation had one 
great advantage over the diets of south Germany; the i>€asant class was indeed 
poorly represented, but it was represented by real peasants, not by officials 
and citizens as in the south. The indestructible power of what is essentially 
German rests principally on the sterling qualities of this class, and it might, in 
the diet of the estates, express itself with a freedom denied it under the gen¬ 
eral elections of the representative system. Though they had scarcely yet 
attained to the stature of perfect freedom, the peasants were not in the least 
backwai'd about asserting their rights: on the contrary, they often opposed 
with much boldness and characteristic obstinacy any undue pretensions on 
the part of the knights. 


THE SILENTLY GROWING POWER OF THE BOURGEOISIE 

On the other hand the learned professions, the officials, lawyers, professors, 
and writers who preponderated in the south German assemblies, were almost 
entirely absent from the Pinissian provincial diets, and there was a totally in¬ 
adequate representation of that influential and growing class that was rich in 
other property than laud. Herein lay the worst defect of the new order, for 
in these strata of society had struck root the new liberalism whose power and 
rights could no longer be ignored, and it was the opinion of this class that 
for a long time had been in practical control of the press. This chiss being 
excluded from representation, the diet but poorly reflected the true spirit of 
the nation, and by degrees thei'e grew up outside the diets a dangerous opposi¬ 
tion, which, developing in the stillness for years, suddenly burst forth into 
the light of day, with the majority of the educated bourgeoisie on its side. 

The great landed proprietor, wlio alone were allowed to express them¬ 
selves in the provincial diets, represented in their great majority a strongly 
conservative spirit. Until the year 1830 not a w ord was heard in the eight 
diets of the promise of a national diet. In the press of the smaller states an 
isolated voice occasionally recalled the old promise; thus the young Heinrich 
von Gageru in the AUgevieine Zeibung warmly greeted the diet of Westphalia, 
and expressed the expectation and hope that with the Prussian natiomd 
diet might be ushered in a new period of Prusso-German greatness. But in 
the pro^ncial diets themselves these hopes found as yet no echo. The freer 
spirits considered themselves bound by their loyalty to forestall the resolutions 
of the Crown, but to wait until it could be observ^ how the provincial dele¬ 
gations would conduct themselves. The great majority, however, scarcely 
looked beyond their native province. In the first south German diets, liberal¬ 
ism at once declared itself with a long programme of half-ripe measures, but 
la Prussia the Crown had constantly to %ht the tenacious particularism of the 
provincials and tiieir mistrust of every innovation. Thus was fulfilled what 

HU w.-^voi.. XV. 2n 
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Humboldt had foreseen, that the diets would always reprint the principles 
of conservatism; the govenunent, those of progress. 

The very first diet, that of Brandenburg, vSbtemently deplored the innova¬ 
tions which the so-called spirit of the bloody, turbulent times had called forth. 
^^Straugers as we are to the theories of both old and new times, we can offer 
nothing but the truths of experience,^' declared the Braudenburgers. Experi¬ 
ence, however, teaches how thousands are deluded by the dazzling hope of 
independence ” to demand the abolition of guild restrictions, and how the 
landowner, oppressed by the destructive influences of free trade on the fron¬ 
tier, " looks in vain for help. Though less loudly expressed, similar complaints 
were heard in all the diets. The king, however, had effectually checked the 
accomplishment of such wishes by his directions to the ^Mmmediate (Eoyal) 
Commission''; that the principles of the legislation of 1810 must not be over¬ 
thrown, since that would be to disturb ^rielations which were fashioned as a 
result of legal obligations, and have more or leas taken root." He would 
consent only to certain isolated altemtions if the diets wished them for good 
reasons, but in no casci would he allow a diminution of the newly-acquired 
revenue from taxes, so long as no compensation could be found. It was 
thanks to the Crown alone that Hardenberg's reforms were upheld and cau¬ 
tiously introduced into the new province's. In the small states, the Berlin 
court was condemned as a reactionary power, Ix'causc". the political dilettan¬ 
tism of the Germans did not consider it worth while to study the conditions of 
the greatest of German states. In truth, King Frederick William thought 
and acted more liberally than did his faithful diets. ^ 

GEBMANY AN!) THE JULY KEVOLUTION 

Anyone taking a survey of Germany as a whole could not have failed to 
perceive a certain progress. In its hard fight with the reaction, the popular 
cause was gaining ground, though slowly. The question of constitutions had 
originally been brought forward from the west. France had introduced 
popular representation; and she afterwards also gave a powerful impulse to 
the demand for it in Germany and in Europe. 

For whilst absolutism was labouring with apparent success for the sup¬ 
pression of popular liberiy, suddenly, in the year 1830, an event took place 
in France which from its very nature w as bound to exercise an important influ¬ 
ence on constitutional life in Germany. This was what is known as the July 
Revolution. The French government had paid too much heed to the whispei’s 
of the Roman Jesuitical party which, there as elsewhere and even in Ger¬ 
many, boldly maintained that the sole salvation for governments lay in their 
submission to the Roman church; that nations would be most securely led if 
they were rendered stupid and so held back from that striving towards an 
over-greater reasonable perfection which has been implanted in every human 
breast. The then king of France, Charles X, and his ministers, willingly 
followed this teaching; they especially sought to limit the freedom of the 
press and freedom of election: two things which stood in the closest connec¬ 
tion with each other. But the French people rose in righteous anger and 
expelled the king for having infringed the most sacred rights. 

The example of the French people had a great effect on the Germans, be¬ 
cause the same causes which in France had produced the revolution of July, 
1830, also still existed in a greater or less degree in several German states. 
For many promises still remained unfulfilled; instead of the desired freedom 
of trade, an unintelligent, harmful tariff system stai subsisted in most of 
the states of the German Confederation; instead of the promised freedom of 
the press, there was the detested censorship. In many states indignation at 
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the maladministration was added to thia The first to rise (S<^ptember, 1830) 
were the Brunswickers, who had suffered severely ficom iusupportable> 
almost insane rule of violence under Duke Charles: for this man simply 
mocked at the people. They stormed his ciu^tle and set it on fire. Charles 
fled and his brother William, wlio recognised the estates (which Charles in 
his stupid insolence had refused to do), assumed the government. A similai' 
rising of the people took place in Saxony, where in SeptemlKU’, 1830, King 
Anthony was obliged to appoint his nephew, Frederick, co rnier, and the lat¬ 
ter then granted a moderate constitution. The sjime thing liappcned in the 
electoral principality of Hesse, m hero the |)eople were in the highest degi'ee 
enraged as much against the elector’s mistress as Jigaiust the customs system. 
Here, too, the prince had to accept a co-ruler in the peisiou of his son, the 
electoral prince, and a comparatively liberal constitution was secured (1831). 
A year later a similar Jigitation broke out in Hanover, where, to tJie geneiul 
dissatisfaction, the minister, Count Munster, attempted to i*estore obsolete 
conditions, and in especial the ‘^squirearchy’’ {JmkerherrHvMft). The popu¬ 
lar commotion resulted everywhere in the erection of a more or less lilxjral 
constitution; in the electorate of Hesse Prof. Sylvester Jordan rendeied the 
most essential service towards the introduction of a constitution which was 
distinguished above the other CJerman fundamental laws by many superior 
features. 

Thus a real advance had Ix^en maxle: the constitutional principle li^wi even 
penetrated to north Germany ; only Pruasia and Austria, with a few other 
states like Mecklenburg, still did homage to the al>soIute form of government. 
The states which had alreiuly been in possession of a constitution now continued 
their constitutional development with fresh eneigy. This wits especially so in 
the grand duchy of Baden, where the grand duke Leopold, a mild prince and 
one who was well disi)osed towards the i>eople, had assumed the government 
in 1830. 

Ill thos(^ days, besides their share in the trausjictions concerning their 
own constitutional existence, there was another great cause which stirred 
the hearts of the German people. In the year 1831 Poland had risen against 
Bussia in the hope of winning back her ancient independence, but had suc¬ 
cumbed after au heroic struggle; and many Poles now passed through Ger¬ 
many as homelcas refugees, eveiywhere received with the true old German 
hospitality, with respect for their misfortunes and an enthusiasm which 
sprang from the interest in the cause for which they had fought—the cause of 
nationality and freiHiom. 

The Hainbach Festival {183^^ AJK) 

Then, first in south Germany, the newspajH^r press spoke out freely and 
boldly and addressed powerful admonitions to all Germams; in Bhenish 
Bavaria an jissociation was founded for the liberty of the press; and at the 
celebration of the grant of tbe Bavarian constitutional charter a great popu¬ 
lar assembly was held on the 24th of May, 1832, at the castle of Hambach near 
Neustadt on the Hardt, when the black, i*ed, and gold standard was planted 
and speeches were made which called for the unification of Germany and the 
erection of a common German constitution, based on the sovereignty of the 
people. But this democratic movement was (jonfined to Bhenish Bavaria and 
was easily suppressed by the Bavarian government. The excesses of the small 
democratic party only furnished the reactionaries with a welcome pretext to 
cast furHier reflections on the constitutional principle. Metteniich declared 
with fre^ eneigy that the states were in danger, and again compelled the 
confederation diet to take steps against the popular cause. Thus not only 
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Were measures aga^t the movement taken in Ehenish Bavaria^ tke Press 
Association prohibited, the boldest orators and netrspaj)^ vrritcos put in 
prison, but, <mi the 2dth of June, 1832, the confederation diet passed several 
resolutions directed principally against the effectiveness of the estates in south¬ 
west Germany, and their privilege of granting taxes; the latter was almost 
entirely aboli^ed, and the governments were exhorted to permit nothing 
which might stand in the way of the resolutions of the confederation; it sup¬ 
pressed sdl unions and popular assemblies, as well as all papers expressive of 
liberal opinions, and did away with the freedom of the press in the grand 
duchy of Baden. The wearing of the Gennan colours was forbidden, and 
a pursuit of all democrats and zealous liberals was instituted. 

Frankfurter Attentat {18SS A.D.) 

In consequence, many men who entertained the idea of a violent alteration 
of existing conditions fled from Germany, some to Prance and some to Switz¬ 
erland, where tliey continued to maintain secret commimications with their 
fellow's in Germany who shared their opinions. For, to exaggerated reaction, 
they wished to oppose revolution. Their resources were insignificant; the 
X)eople were not behind them; they were really merely a few visionaries 
enraged by the disapiwiutment and persecution which the liberal element had 
to endure. In the erroneous idea that something might be done against abso¬ 
lutism by conspiracy and sudden action, they drew' up a comprehensive plan 
which came to an insane, ineffective issue in 18,33. In the night of Ai)ril 
3rd some seventy democrats, mostly students, made an attempt to get posses¬ 
sion of the town of Frankfort-on-tke-Main with the intention of disperaing 
the confederation diet. Of course tlie attempt failed. A conspiracy in 
Wiirtemberg which was connected with it was also discovered and easily put 
down. Most of those concerned were seized, and after a long imprisonment 
pending trial, received severe punishments; but subsequently, of those who 
did not succeefl in making their escape, several individuals were restored to 
freedom, either unconditionally or with the stipulation that they should emi¬ 
grate to America. 

Metternlch eagerly seized the opportunity to incite the German govern¬ 
ments still further against the popular spirit. Eevolutiou and constitution 
were regarde<l by the retrogi’essive pai-ty as meaning the same thing. The 
monaro]^ of Bnssia, Prussia, and Austria united still more closely to contend 
against the revolutionary spiiit. The Eussian emperor Nicholas, who had 
Btrcceeded Alexander in i826, stood forward beside Mettemich as the pillar of 
absolutism, and the Russian influence increased in consequence to an extraor¬ 
dinary extent, whilst on the other hand it ^ve the strongest support, to the 
reaction. Thus it came to pass that Mettemich was able to make the confed¬ 
eration diet more and more the instrument of his enmity to the existing con¬ 
stitutions. More and more encroachments were made on the constitutional 
system. Boon after, reaction won a complete victory in an important second¬ 
ary siute. 


THE OONSTITtmONAL OHI8I8 IN HANOVEK (1837 A.D.) 

In Hanover, in the year 1833, a new constitution was completed, and on 
the 26th of September it was confirmed by WiUiam IV, king of England, who 
was also king of Hanover.*' 

William lY died on the 20th of June, 1837. The succession to the throne 
in the female line was valid in England, but the throne of Hanover deawnded 
to the younger brother of the dead king, the duke of Oumbwland, Hruest 
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Angustaa It had been omitted to procure from him a$ the heir to the throne 
consent to the fundmnental state law established in the yeait 1833. The duke, 
m obstinate Tory, and even regained with disfavour by this p^wty for being 
more autocrat than aristocrat, had immediately declared that he would never 
give his consent to this constitutional measure; but these declarations had 
reached the knowledge of only a few people. On the 2Bth of June, 1837, 
Ernest Augustus celebrated his entry into the capitaL The estates sent a 
deputation to welcome him: it was not admitted. Two days later an cider 
was issued to the estates pronouncing their adjournment, but, according to 
Article 13 of the fundamental state law, the king was oblige<l on liis accession 
to swear to observe the constitution of the country. This bad not been done, 
and while the first chamber received the announcement of the decree for the 
adjournment in silence, in the second chamber, alter the annoimeemcut had 
been made and the president had put the question whether anybody had any 
oliservation to make, a memlier, Dr. Stiive, Burgomaster of Osnabrhck, rose 
with the words: do not believe that his majesty has yet assmned govern¬ 

ment.^^ The chamber was silent; the speaker seated himself; the president 
declared the sitting closed. 

Tame indeed was the opposition which was mised thus at the beginning of 
a shameless violation of the law; but it was universally recognised that if in 
this case the mere non-acquiescence of the successor to the throne in a consti¬ 
tution, united in its aim and legally valid j^s well as in full working i)owcr, 
was enough to upset such a constitution, then there was not a (‘onstiiation 
or a law in Germany that M'US any longer safe. Tlio king meanwhile went 
his own way. As cabinet minister he nominated the secret councillor, Von 
Hchele. This man was bound to the constitution by no express oath, and the 
king made of him a tool in the coup iVHai which he meditated. In a patent 
couiitei'signed by Von Scheie he informed the country of his accession, further 
declaring that the fundamental state law which he had never i-ecognised was 
also not binding on him, but he promised none the less to submit this question 
to a careful and conscientious examination. For this conscientious examina¬ 
tion of a question which was no question, but which like everything in the 
world could be made into a question by the juristic quibbles of sopliists and 
prince-servers—a question over which the dust of many deductions and clauses 
could l>e raised—a commission was appoinbMi with Von Scheie as iiresident* 
Belying on the results brought to light by this commission, Ernest Augustus 
published a proclamation on the 11th of November, 1837, in which the assem¬ 
bly of the estates was declared to be dissolved; at the same time he issued a 
patent abolisliing the fundamental state law of 1833 and establishing a new 
constitution which should meet ^Hhe true needs of the country,” and be 
assimilated by the estates of 1819. Of the real needs of the country tbis wily 
despot, who had never troubled himself about them, knew little; ho thought 
of the more real necessities which lay uiKin himself in the form of his debts, 
the solution of which was to be found in the profit accruing from the Han¬ 
overian domains which the constitution of 1833 had declared to be state prop¬ 
erty and replaced by a civil list 

The shameless violation of law provoked great excitement in the German 
chambers and even in the German goveiiiments, most of which had still pre¬ 
served a juristic conscience. The national chambers, not only of Baden, but 
also of Bavaria, Saxony, electoral Hesse, Darmstadt, Brunswick, and Wuis 
temberg, deelar^ more or less vigorously and without much opposition from 
the governments, for the restoraMon of constitutional law and order te 
Hanover. 

In the country itself, as was to be expected from the phlegmatic nature of 
a population chiefly of peasants, the excitement was not inordinate. The 
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elections vere completed without material oppoedMotu Only seven profesBors 
of the university of Gottingen, which according to the constitution of 1810 
had also to elect a representative—Albrecht, Dahlmann, the two brothers 
Grimm, Gervinus, Ewald, and Weber—^had the courj^e to declare to the 
curators of the university that, inasmuch as they were convinced of the legal 
impossibility of abolishing the constitution of the country by royal patent, 
they held themselves bound by the oath that they had taken to the constitu¬ 
tion*, as tutors of youth it would ill befit them to play with oaths; and so they 
refused to take part in the election of a representative of the university. It 
was a word spoken at the right time that confronted tyrannical power with 
the sense of duty belonging to honour, expressed by men whose name was a 
guarantee that this determination owed its source to pure conviction, without 
motives of ambition or the thirst for notoriety. For this reason, their decision 
met everywhere with lively appreciation, and the names of these men were 
endeared to the remembrance of the nation in later times. The king, who 
regarded science and scientific conviction with the cynical narrow-mindedness 
of an ignorant country bumpkin and a rough soldier, made short work; his 
command, which was preceded by no inquiry, dispossessed the seven of their 
offices, and banished t hree of them, Dahlmann, Jacob Grimm, and Gervinus, 
from the country, for having “ published ” the protest and thereby made them¬ 
selves peculiarly responsible for the crime of incitement to rebellion. 

THE DIET OF THE CONFBDEEATION 

On the 20th of February, 1838, the new assembly met; a few towns, like 
Osnabriick, had refused to elect, or had elected under protest. The assembly 
conducted itself in a vacillating manner, sought to evade a discussion of the 
new constitutional scheme, and, after the opposition had been strengthened by 
the elections of those corporations which until now had refused to avail tlumi- 
selves of election, determined, on the 26th of Juno, at the motion of Conmdi, 
the memlier for Gottingen, that “the constitution which had subsisted legally 
before the acceasion of his majesty could be neither ssitisfactorily abolished 
nor amended, otherwise than with the consent of the electorate established 
according to the fundamental state law.” This was decided by thirty-four 
against twenty-four votes. On the 29th twenty-eight of the majority handed 
in a petition to the assembly of the confederation, to which several coi*poia- 
tions of the country, amongst others the magistrate of Osnabriick, had already 
lent their sanction, with a deduction drawn up by Von Btiive. 

On the 6th of September, 1838, the diet of the confederation decided to 
return this document on account of a deficiency in the legal basis of the peti¬ 
tioners, but challenged the Hanoverian govenunent to make a declaration on 
the subject. This, together with the repeated declarations of the German 
chambers, encouraged the constitutional party in Hanover, which could not 
find such encouragement in the masses of their own people—the peasantry 
being of opinion that the king understood everything best and should be 
allowed to go his own way; the isolated attempts to refuse to pay the taxes 
failed miserably. On the 15th of February, 1839, the king simply declared 
the l^al conditions of 1819 to be re-established, wiping away the progress of 
twenty years with a stroke of the pen. But the estates which had been sum¬ 
moned on this day had lacked a quorum wherewith to make decisions; the 
absent members protested, and, on the 29th of March, handed in a new peti¬ 
tion to the diet of the confederation. But it was idle to hope for simple jus¬ 
tice from this assembly which had two standards. Cert^ly the Bavarian 
ambassador moved on the 26th of April that the diet of the confederation 
should declare that in the conduct of the royal government it missed the ob- 
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sanratioii of Artiolo 66 ui tho Final Act of Viennar-^aocordtolf to wliich par- 
liamentary oonstitations could be altered only in a constitmional way, and 
that it recommended that government to preserve the eicisting constitutional 
forms and to introduce changes only in a way agreeable to those forms; but 
when finally, after the requisite time had elai)sed, a division was taken on the 
6th of September, it was determined by nine votes against eight not to yield 
to the proposal for the interference of the confederation, in the existing 
state of affairs there was present no adequate motive for the interference of 
the confederation in this internal difficulty/^ In the majority were the two 
great courts and the votes for Holstein and for Luxemburg, that is, Denmark 
and Holland. In this voting crisis the scale was turned by none other than 
the miserable government itself, that is to say, the vote of Hanover—not the 
least shameful episode in this shameless transaction. The satisfaction was not 
universal; there were some princes iiciite enough to see that in this instance 
monarchy in Germany was digging its own giave. 

With this vote the last support of the opposition in Hanover fell to the 
ground. The king carried his point. On the 19th of March, 1840, the quorum 
assembly of the estates took place, and after much deliberation a new consti¬ 
tutional law was established of which the publication followed on the 6th of 
August, 1840. 

LAST YEABS OF FBEDERICK WILLIAM III. (1834-1840 A.D.) 

The misguided men who, mistaking the temper of the times, undertook to 
bring about a national rising in Germany in 1834, drew down unspeakable 
misery upon those who shared their opinions and upon the whole of Germany. 
The diet of the confederation imm^iately (June 20th) nominated a fresh 
commission of inquiry, gave orders for the suppression of all lilieml pa^iers in 
south Germany, and subjected the universities to the most rigid supervision. 
In the fury of their pei'secuting zeal the assembly did not hesitate to trample on 
the most obvious juridical principles which commonly obtjiiu among civilised 
nations. They were not satisfied with prohibiting countless works, most of 
them perfectly harmless. Whole publishing firms wcie laid under an inter¬ 
dict, and not only were such of their publications suppressed 5is had already 
seen the light, but an embargo was laid on all those they might publish for 
yeai*8 to come, and thus a massacre of the innocents wholly without precedent 
was perpetrated upon these unborn works. The practical results in this as 
in all similar cases was to double the demand for the prohibited books, which 
were far more greedily devoured thau they would otherwise ha^^e been. The 
persecuted publishers made an enormous i)rofit. So high did public indigna¬ 
tion rise against this intellectual tutelage that reading circles were formed for 
the express jiurpose of studying the prohibited books. 

But it was not only or chiefly against the literary world that the effort to 
suppreas free speech of any description was directed; representative bodies 
were oven more hardly dealt with. The diet of the confederation, acting on 
the advice of the ministerial conferences held at Vienna, appointed a confed¬ 
eration court of arbitration on October 20th, 1834, consisting of thirty-four 
assessors nominated by the sovereigns, who were to decide all disputes between 
governments and representative assemblies—invariably, of course, in favour 
of the latter. By keeping their forces on a war footing and by the ruthless 
exercise of the censorship the ruling powers contrived to prevent any open 
resistance to their decrees; but thousands of hearts were seething with silent 
resentment of the oppressive measures which were more arbitrarily en^ 
forced from day to day, and day by day the conviction that no good could 
come of the confederation diet at Fiankfort as long as it represented the 
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sovereigiia only to the ezoltuion of the people* gained ground and gathered 
Strength. 

In Fmssia the legal proceedings at Frankfort had awakened no apprehen* 
(dons. The people were quiet in all parts of the kingdom, and the friendly 
relations between the king and his subjects remained undisturbed. In spite 
of this, the Kamptz crew succeeded in inspiring the monarch with such a ter¬ 
ror of secret societies, student associations, and the like, that he revived the 
old persecution of demagognes. It is a dark blot on the history of the reign 
of Frederick "William III that after having had ample opportunities of assur¬ 
ing himself that exaggerated importance had been ascrited to the youthful 
follies of 1819, he again allowed a largo number of persons, most of them 
excellent men of great intellectual ability, to fall into the hands of such scoun¬ 
drels as Kamptz, Dambach, and Von Ischoppe, who treated their unfortunate 
victims with ruthless severity, partly out of pure malice and partly in the 
hope of gaining favour and consequence for themselves. 

Legii^tion was entirely in the king’s hands, and as the exercise of this 
supreme prerogative was delegated in part to the minister of justice, there 
were ways of forcing the law coiuts to obey the instructions and rescripts of 
the Kamptz party. The interpretations and perversions of the law they put 
forward were absolutely revolting. Certain unfortunately indefinite terms in 
the criminal code were so interpreted as to allow of the infliction of the heavi¬ 
est penalties of imprisonment and death on the “ suspicion of attempted high 
treason.” Confessions were again extorted from accused persons by false 
promises of future panlon; young men were sentenced to twenty or thirty 
years’ imprisonment and loss of civil rights—some of them even to death—of 
whom it was literally true that (fis Fritz Reuter, who was condemned to thirty 
years’ imprisonment, says of himself) they had been guilty of nothing but hav¬ 
ing once been seen wearing a tricolor ribbon in the streets of a university town. 
The wearing of this symbol of rebellion was enough to give rise to the ‘‘suspi¬ 
cion” which furnished sufficient grounds for the infliction of the heaviest 
penalties. It is absolutely incomprehensible that there should have been no 
one about the king to open his eyes to this abominable abuse of the criminal 
law. To the day of his death he regarded these unhappy young men as per¬ 
sons who had plotted to rob him of his people’s love, which in his eyes was 
rightly adjndg^ the worst of crimes. 

All prisoners who did not succeed in effecting their escape remained in 
custody, more or less strict according to the temper of the commandant of the 
fortress, until Frederick William IV, shortly after his accession, published a 
general amnesty for political offences, Fritz Reuter, whose litoration the 
Mecklenburg government had with difficulty obtained a short time Imfore, 
had to wait four weeks before he was set at liberty through the personal inter¬ 
vention of the grand duke Frederick Psml. 

In aU these melancholy incident it was Frederick William Hi’s good for¬ 
tune that public indignation was not directed against him personally, but 
against his advisers. He himself remained the darling of his people. The 
3rd of August, the anniversary of the day on which be first saw the li g ht in 
1770, was kept as a holiday now no less than before, and with such warmth of 
feeling that it seemed a family festival to every one of his subjects. The 
streets of Berlin and many other towns were illuminated on “the king’s birth¬ 
day,” w^thy citizens feasted their poor neighbours, especially the invalid 
soldime of the ww of Liberation. Everyone was plea^ to see the emA and 
vigorous figure of the aged monarch as he took his daily drive in simple state 
through the streets of the capital. 

After the spring of 1840, marked symptoms of declining length ecmveyed 
to all men’s ndnfte the presage of the sovereign’s approa^ir^ end. Wl^ 
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on May the fotmaation stone of the moiiiunent to Frederick the Groat 
was laid, the king eonld only watch the scene from his window, A 
which was not at first thought dangerous consumed Ixis vital forces, and on the 
7th of June death set a term to his troublous days. The fortieth yeai* of the 
century, ever big with fate for the Hohenzollerns, was again to witness the 
opening of a new reign in Prussia, 

The ftill extent of the uuexiunpled popularity of Frederick William III 
was manifested when the news of his approaching end was bruited abroad. 
For three long days, from early moniing till night, the wide space between 
the palace and the arsenal opposite was crowdtKi by a silent throng of thou¬ 
sands upon thoumiuds of men and women with anxious eyes all fixed upon the 
windows where the king was wont to be seen. They were m children await¬ 
ing ill dismay the moment that was to deprive them of a father. 

One touching incident of those days must not lie passed over without men¬ 
tion. The entmnees to the royal residence were absolutely blocked by the 
dense throng, when a sen’^ant appeared at the foot of the staiicase, and, being 
unable to get any farther, informed those nearest him that the king W'as ask¬ 
ing for an orange. The message passed from mouth to month t o the outskirts 
of the crowd. One of the hindmost hastened to buy the fruit the king wished 
for, and it was handed over the heads of the silent multitude to the palace and 
taken to the king, who w^as profoundly touclied by this simple token of his 
people’s affection. 

On Juno 7th, 1840, the king passed away at tlie age of seventy, sur¬ 
rounded by his children and his sons- and danghters-in-lavv. The emperor of 
Eussia and his 0008011 ) had also come to him from 8t. Petersburg. Well 
might they gather with reverence round that deathbed, for he wdio lay there 
was the last of t he kings. Since that day nations have cx^ased to look upon 
the ruler as a father, to pride themselves upon his virtuexi and talents, and to 
treat liis weaknesses and defects with reverential indulgence. Frederick 
William III had been one with his people in gimt sorrow and great joy, and 
there was none, no, not the least among them, who forgot it. Since his eyes 
were closed [concludes Eberty] the word of Frederick the Great has been ful¬ 
filled, and kings are henceforth only the first servants of the state.” 




CHAPTER IX 
FREDERICK WILLIAM IV 

[1840-1867 A.P.] 

The accession of Frederick William FV was an event of serions conse¬ 
quence. It was generally and rightly felt to mean more than an ordinary 
change of sovereign, but none could guess what it might bring forth. 

To his jieople the new monarch was an imsolved riddle, a figure which en¬ 
ticed them to the boldest hopes and gave cause for grave appr^ensions. No 
one doubted that he was a man of lofty soul, inspired by noble ideals, ani¬ 
mated by passionate enthusiasm for religion, science, and art; that in ti’acta- 
bility and suppleness of mind, as in intellectual gifts, he was greatly superior 
to his father, and far more finely susceptible to great ideas; that he cherished 
the ambition of taking a glorious place in the line of Hohenzollern kings by a 
vigorous constructive policy and the virtues befitting his great office. 

On the other hand, whether he possessed sufficient firmness of character to 
tread unfalteringly a path on which he had once entered, whether the effer¬ 
vescent fancy and jovial temper of the prince might not stifle the ardour and 
conscientiousness that became the sovereign, whether his lively imagination, 
his extravagant notions of the royal office, and his romantic tastes had not 
clouded his clear vision of present necessities, were questions which only time 
could answer. One thing {done was certain: many changes were to come. 
Biven if they had not been so imperatively called for by the condition of the 
whole body politic, as was in fact the case, even if the dilatory old age of a 
ruler by nature cautious, and the reverent consideration which public opinion 
had rendered to the late sovereign, had not retmded so many inevitable re¬ 
forms which must now necessarily occupy the forefront of affairs, the mere 
contrast between father and son would have brought about a significant revo¬ 
lution. The precision of a rigid sense of order sdelded place to the capricious 
toms of a gifted toEnperament; prosaic and economicfd utUitariimism to an 
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ideaUffin warmed poetry and tinged with philosophy ; a simple and reason¬ 
able piety to a fervid reli^ouaness, mystic and mystery-loving; while the re¬ 
served and mon<^liabio manner which covered genuine kindness of heart 
was replaced by a flow of conversation fascinating in its careless ejise, and the 
strict temper of a martinet by the susceptible and cultured spirit of an artist. 

THE PBKSONALITY OK PEEDERIOK WIITJAM IV 

The attractive personality of the sovereign was of the utmost service in the 
first weeks of his reign; his speeches to the deputations to which he gave audi¬ 
ence, the written commuuicatioiis he had several times oc<^ion to make, dis¬ 
played the soaring flight of his sentiments, and his skill in expressing them, 
in the splendid promise of dawn. The woiris in which he made known the 
contents of his father’s will evoked a burst of enthusiasm. The will consistcil 
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of two documents: the one a retrospective survey of the reign of the deceased, 
the other, which bore the supei’scriptiou “ meinen lieben Fritz ” (to my dear 
Fritz), exhorting him particularly, among other precepts, to be on his guard 
against the prevailing lust of novelty as well as against an exaggerated prefer¬ 
ence for the old ways. The king had these writings communicated to the na¬ 
tion, saying that it was worthy to hear such words, and in this enactment ex- 
preyed himself with a warmth and cordiality wliich could not but charm. 
‘‘No secretary would write so,” men said, one to another, “no minister wouM 
venture to adopt such a style; these vigorous aud uoble words were the out¬ 
pouring of the ^ef of a son and the pride of a king.” 

The same spirit inspired the monarch’s first acts. Aindt, who had been 
suspended since 1820, was reinstalled in his professorship; Boyen, who had 
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gone oat of office with Homboldt and Beyme ia 1819, once mom teceived an 
appointment to the privy conncil, and sabeeqnently became minister of war; 
John, the aged father of gymnastics, was allowed to leave his place of exile at 
Freiburg; the two brothers Grimm, the victims of the arbitrary measores at 
Qdttingen, were appointed to posts at Berlin; and the appointment of other 
men whose reputation stood high in science and art followed by degrees— 
Tieck, Biickert, Schelling, Cornelius, Felix Mendelssohn. Some of these were 
by no means popular with the general public—to say nothing of such men as 
Stahl and Hassenpfiug. 

Wir wolleti ihn nidit halten. 

Den Jierrn wn llcm und Fluch, 

Wenn (jlcich die Sehaar der llciben 
Zurn AdUrtust ihn tnuj — 


(Wo will not have him, the man of hatred and cursing, no, not though the whole crew of 
ravens should tiarry him to tlie eagle’s nest.) 


So the song went in the streetn of Berlin, and by the king’s own confession 
lie owed to these verses the first sorrowful day of his reign. For not even the 
elder men who shared his confidence were spared in them; Alexander von 
Humboldt was the only one who found favour in the eyes of the populace, for 
the Buimms, Badowitz, Thile, Itochow, and the rest were regarded as men 

full of mediteval notions, and their 
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veiy jfioty w^is imjiugued as dis¬ 
honest and Avorn only for show. 

However great the injustice 
thus done to individuals may have 
becu), tlie public soon learned to 
form a correct judgment of the 
position and pei-son of the king, 
though they fell into the pardon¬ 
able and ev(*n creditable error of 
trying to exonerate Frederick Wil¬ 
liam liimself from the unlovely 
sides of his character and to lay 
the blame of them upon his favour¬ 
ites. Every good thing was im¬ 
puted to him and to him alone, 
more especiiilly the pardon of the 
TOth of August, which restored to 
life, among other political oflfeu- 
ders, the unlucky students who had 
fallen victims to the commission 
of inqui ry of 1834. The animated, 
cordial, and direct manner in which 
the king addressed his people at 
the ceremony of hom^e at Konigs- 
berg and Berlin was wiceived with 
great jubilation, the hearts of his 
audience were irresistibly drawn to 
him, and filled with amazement and 


hope at this new and unprecedented line of action; e^en those who could hot 
hear were carried away by enthusiasm, for his very gestures were impressive 
and the spectator could not but imagine them accompanied by heartfelt and 
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vigoro^ meeeb. And yet npon aa acute observer the question would ob* 
trade itself whether this eflfective manner of speech could be maintained; 
whether affairs of state did not demand a different tone. 

THE CONSTITUTION 

In any case such exciting and animating eloquence, with all the hopes it 
aroused, could act beneficiallj^ only if followed up by act. And the act re¬ 
quired of Frederick William was the fulfilment of the promise of 1815 and 
1820—the grant of a constitution to the whole state. Tlie king was first seri¬ 
ously confronted with this demand in the diet of Konigsberg which he had 
convoked to receive there the homage of the provinces of l^iissia and Posen. 
On the motion of a Konigsberg merdiant named Heinrich the Prussian estates 
resolved, by a majority of ninety votes against five, to submit to the king the 
request for a constitution. His answer, which w as given in writing on (he 
9th of September, wjis kind and conciliatory in tone, but contained nothing 
toat could be construed into a definite promise; for all that it maile a good 
impression and nourished the hopes that had already been conceived. But 
a perfect fury of enthusiasm was evoked by the words which the king uttered 
next day. The estates had done homage to him, tlie courtyard of the Schloss 
was packed with a throng of fifteen thousand souls, a solemn silence reigned 
over all. Then, rising suddenly from his throne, he advanced to the edge of 
the platform, raised his right hand as if taking an oath, and swore before God 
and the well-beloved witnesses there asst^mbled that he would lie a just judge^ 
a faithful, watchful, and merciful prince, aiid a Christian king, as his father 
of nover-to-bo-forgotten memory had been. He prayed that God would be¬ 
stow upon him the blessing of princes, whereby the hearts of men are inclined 
to him whom he has blesst^d, and would make of him a man after his own 
heart; he implored the divine bleasing upon his beloved country. Among 
us,^^ he exclaimed enthusiastically, ‘‘there is unity among the head and mem¬ 
bers, sovereign and iieople; broadly speaking, a glorious unity in the common 
striving of all estates for noble ends, for the common weal, in sa(;red loyalty 
and true honour. Thus may God i)reserve our native land of Prussia, Ger¬ 
many, and the whole world; manifold and yet one, like that precious metal, 
which, made by the fusion of many, is but one and that proiuous—subject to 
no other rust than that of the centuries which renders it fairer still! ” 

There was not a word of the constitution in all this, aud yet men still 
pinned their faith to it. The disappointment was all tlie greater when a royal 
decree of the 4th of October explicitly repudiated this misconception. The 
mood of the nation grew bitter; the homage at Berlin which took place on 
October 15th was looked forward to without pleasure. The king wjis expected 
to make a speech, but what was there to say now that the first serious demand 
had been rejected by anticipation! The loftier its phrases, the sharper would 
be the contrast between word and deed. This time the solemn act was divid¬ 
ed into two parts; the knights and clergy first did homage within the castle, 
the cities and provinces in the courtyard. Before the oath was administered 
the king, bareheaded in spite of the wind and i-aiu, took up the word. As he 
had already told the knights within doors that they were to exiiect from Wm 
no so-ealled glorious reign with thunder of cannon and blare of trumpets, but 
a simple, paternal, true German and Christian rule, so he vowed to the people 
without that, so far as in him lay, he would maintain peace in his time. He 
sued for the love of his people, which he could not do without, for the path of 
kings was lamentable and full of lamentation (thranenreich und thr&nenwerth^ 
if the hearts and minds of their people did not helpfully keep pace with th^skl 
By the sweetest, simplest sound in their mother tongue, by an honest honour- 
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abl«“«7<»/” (Yes) he prayed them to promise that they would loyally hold 
with him through good and evil days, and with uplifted right hand be repeat¬ 
ed—as God was his help—his vow of Ednigsberg. “It is for yon to consum¬ 
mate this solemn act,” he said, “and may the rain of God fmctifyingly descend 
upon this hour! ” 

The deeper the impression which the king made by his presence and man¬ 
ner, the greater waxed the dissatisfaction that on the g^t question of the 
hour he was so completely out of accord with public opinion, which held tena¬ 
ciously to its demand for a constitution—and a constitution, moreover, after 
the French model. Frederick William, as it happened, was by no means 
averse to a further development of the system of provincial estates; on the 
contrary, in 1842, he summoned deputies from them to Berlin to consult them 
in the capacity of combined committees {Verdnigte Atmehmse) upon laws 
which were to obtain throughout the whole monarchy. Nor did the matter 
rest there, for he was constantly turning over in his mind the scheme of a 
united diet ( Vereinigter Jjandtag). But, on the one hand, he was incapable of 
arriving at any steadfast resolution, exhausted himself in disputes with the ad¬ 
verse elements about him, among which the influence of his brothers must be 
reckoned, and flittered away his interest on subordinate and sometimes ridicu¬ 
lous questions—such as the place of assembly, the division of the diet into 
curioe, the uniform to be worn by the memters, and so forth; and, on the other 
hand, he got stuck fast in an imaginary contradiction between national estates 
of historic growth and an un-German representative assembly imported from 
France. In his eyes the estates of 1823, arbitrary, unhistoric, and barren of 
memories as they were, seemed to furnish an organic and therefore conserva¬ 
tive basis; while he was incapable of understanding that the French represen¬ 
tative system was something more than French; that it was, in fact, the ex¬ 
pression of modem political consciousness. Hence he fought for his idea and 
against the constitutionalists with firm conviction, but he lacked courage to 
put his views promptly and fully into practice and so to form a party in their 
favour. 

The Fress and Frederick William IV 

It was therefore more excusable if there gradually giw up a doubt whether 
the king were absolutely serious in his scheme for the estates, or whether his 
interest in the subject were not really feigned. Still more excusable was the 
view that pressure must bo brought to bear upon him, and that, possibly by 
means of the press, sufficient influence might be exerted over a man so sensi¬ 
tive and excitable, to thrust him into the sphere of liberal ideas. Two pam¬ 
phlets in particular wei-e intended to have this effect upon him, and they pro¬ 
duced a profound impression on the educated public, though not upon the 
sovereign. The author of one, entitled WoJurr und Wohint (^Whenee and 
WhUkci't) was the venerable OberpraMdent von Schon; the author of the other, 
Four Questions: Answered by an Easl Prussian, was a Jewish physician from 
Eonigsberg, Johann Jacoby by name. Besides being circulated far and wide, 
discussed, and treated of in the newspapers, they evoked rejoinders and cor- 
robotations, and Jacoby’s pamphlet in particular proved a veritable arsenal 
to the constitutional opposition in years immediately following. 

The longer this went on the more convinced must the king and bis minis¬ 
ters have become of the need of creating a powerful weapon on their own rade 
by means of the press; but they stopp^ short of carrying the conviction into 
effect. In August of 1834 a bewtsohe Zeitung was projected, to be managed 
by Hohlmann and to champion the cause of the government in grand style; 
bnt ^ the last moment the dread of Dahlmann’s iron independence of spirit 
overcame them, and they refused to give him unrestricted freedom from cen- 
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sorsidp. blunder vas all the more fooli^ since they -were well aware 
that it was impossible to gag the pi-ees to the same extent as before, and that 
by the relaxation of the censorship introdnoed in 1842 they increased the viru¬ 
lence of the opposition, without providing any sufficient counterbalancing 
force. Their adversaries had no lack of subjects for attack, even if tlie person 
of the king offered vulnerable points enough, which were beyond the reach of 
the Prussian police. It was not enough that Heinnch Heine should laonoh 
forth with genuine delight into biting and scornful satire upon this— 


Mitleldiug, 

Dfts weder Fleisch iioch Fiscli ist, 

Und von den Extremen uiisere Zeit 
Ein narrisches Gemiscli isi- - 

[This hybrid thing, which is neither flesh nor fish, but a foolish mixture of the extremes 
of our time]— 

or, looking back upon the promises of 1815 and 1820, should mockingly ex 
claim 


Ja, Kbnigsworte, das sind Schfltzc 
Wie tiff im lUieln der Niblungshort— 


(The words of kings! they arc treasures indeed! Such is tlio Nibelung treasure at the 
bottom of the Rhine]-— 

even the king’s childlessness, the taste for drink which was attributed to 
him, and similar matters were treated with the grossest freedom. 

The literary world of Prussia was of coursi^ obliged to refrain from such 
personalities, but it did not fail to aim many more or less covert hits at the 
^‘romanticist.” And what could not be sjiid in Berlin was siiid abroad; Swiss 
publishers printed and published whatever would not pass the Prussian cen¬ 
sorship ; and they were sure of a ready side. Even in Germany more than 
four liundred journals catered for the requirements of the readijig public; 
some scientific pajKars—more especially the HaUinv^e Jahrbiieher of Ruge and 
Echtermeyer—set the fashion of liUtral politics; they waxed wroth over 
Schelling’s philosophy and struck at the royal patron through the proUg6; 
they issued a manifesto against romanticism, and in romanticism branded the 
I)olicy of Prussia. The political lyrists exercised a great ascendency over 
Xuiblic opinion, Herwegh first of all, with his daring method and eloquent 
language, and next to him Hoffmaiiii von Pallersleben, Robert Prut«, Din* 
gelstedt, and Preiligrath. 

For a long while the attitude they took up was by no means hostile to the 
king, and they sang to him many words of encouragement and incitement. 
But one after another grew weary of fruitless speech, and it was not long be¬ 
fore Herwegh turned against him. I>u Icdnnted deiner Zeit die Banner tragen^ 
und trdgd ihr nur die Sehleppe nach! ” [“ Thou mightest bear the banner of thy 

1 ^,” he cried to the king in his disappointment, “and art content to l>e its 
train bearer! ”] Hoffinaun, Prutz, and others followed his example, some of 
them wounded by personal affronts; and even Freiligrath recanted the state¬ 
ment which had once moved Herwegh to anger, “Der Dkhier Hteht auf eimr 
hohem Warte ais die Zinne der Pariei ” [The poet stands upon a loftier watch^ 
tower than the battlement of a party], and allowed his laurel wi*eath to be 
woven by the party which did indeed represent an overwhelming majority or 
the educated classes of the country. 
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A very laa^ namber of points obnoxious to attack were presented by oo- 
clesiaetical affairs, over which a singularly nnlucky star was certainly in tbe 
ascendant, whether the king managed them himself or left them to his favonr- 
ites, or to Eichhom, the minister of public worship (OuUms-minialer). Two of 
the king’s enterprises, in particular, were a godsend to mockers, though by 
no means devoid of serious meaning—the bisliopric of Jerusalem and the com¬ 
pletion of Cologne cathedral. The idea of founding an episcopal see at Jeru¬ 
salem in conjunction with England was suggested by the oriental crisis of 1840. 
If it inspired such a fantastic visionary as that enthusiastic Phil-Hellene Ey- 
nard with the desire that King Ludwig of Bavaria in concert with other Chris¬ 
tian rulers should command tlie Porte to deliver up the Holy Sepulchre on 
pain of a fresh crusade, and if Ludwig undertook to press this desire upon his 
well-beloved brother-in-law, whose soul he knew to l)e open to all great and 
noble ideas, we must allow that it was a sign of good sense in the latter that 
he curtailed the extravagant project as he did. 

The desire that Protestantism, no less than Boman Catholicism and the 
Greek church, should be represented in the holy places by a dignitary of high 
rank, could not but appeal to a devout Chi'istiau, and the fact that the king 
endeavoured to associate the Anglican church with his project is explained 
not only by his own predilections and those of his confidential adviser, Bun¬ 
sen, but by the very reasonable consideration that without the assistance of 
England he would find his object hard to attain. 

There was no question, however, that the whole scheme would appear sin¬ 
gular and visionary in the eyes of his sceptical contemporaries. The same was 
the case, with a difference, in the niatter of the completion of the cathedral. 
Regarded as a purely artistic work it could hardly have failed to command the 
approval of the nation; what displeased them was the fact tliat the king looked 
upon it as an act of piety, and intended it as a symbol of the harmony of all 
confessions and the unbiassed good-will of the sovereign towards the Roman 
Catholic church. The ceremony of laying the foundation stone, which took 
place on the 4th of Septoml)er, 1842, nevertheless as.snmed something of the 
character of a national festival. In glowing language the monarch bailed the 
doors of which he laid the foundation as doorways of a new and l>etter time, 
through which dishonourable endeavours to undermine the concord of Ger¬ 
man princes and peoples and to disturb the peace of religious confessions 
might never pasf?. “Through ages of i)eace among men, rich in the i>eaoe of 
Go<l,” he cried, “may the cathedral of Cologne tower above this city and 
above Germany to the end of time.” At the banquet one of the German sov¬ 
ereigns who were about him on that occasion, the king of Wurtembeig, called 
for a cheer for the great common fatherland of them all, and u^chduke John 
of Austria foisted upon popular parlance the toast, “Ko Austria, no Prussia! 
A great united Germany, firm-set as her own mountains! ” 

The nation, no less than the king, flattered itself with pleasing dreams 
when it talked of peace among the religious confessions. The various sects 
could not keep the peace among their own members, to say pothing of keeping 
it with one another; in the Boman Catholic as in the l^testant camp ten¬ 
dencies pertinacions and irreconcilable were gathering force and gaining 
ascendency; and in the coming years quarrels were to run higher over religion 
than over politics. 

In the l^man Catholic church the signal for Combat was given by Amoldi, 
&e new bishop of Treves. In the August of 1844 he ordained that the seam¬ 
less coat of Christy which was one of the treasures of his cathedral, shonld be 
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sotemnly exhibited. Froua the Boman Catholic di^cts ou the Bhine, frota 
Belgiiua and France, 3ieie «t once b^^an a monster pilgrimage to Trevefl, 
swelling to vaster dimensions still when Freifraa von Droste-Tischeriug, a 
nieoe of the arohbi^op’s, who had gone thither on cmtohes to adore the holy 
oOat, came bach without them. More than a million pilgrims ponred into the 
ancient city oh the Moselle within a period of six wee^ and some of them, at 
least, maintained that they likewise had found healing for physical aiimont ft, 

CHKISTIAN CATHOLIC CONOEEGATION8 

The loud rejoicings of the clericals over thest^ miracles of divine grace nat¬ 
urally gave rise to contradictions from the enlightened. The fable of the 
seamless coat was exposed in all its absurdity by Protestant scholars; they 
demonstrated that there were twenty specimens or more of this miraculona 
garment; they lashed the superstition M'hich made sport witli it. Contradic¬ 
tion even arose from the bosom of the Boiuish church. A Catholic priest Jo¬ 
hannes Bouge by name—suspended, it is true, and enjoying by no means the 
best of reputations—declaimed fervidly against the idolatry at Treves in an 
open letter addressed to Bishop Amoldi, the Tetzcl of the nineteenth century. 
Driven to extremities by the excommunication pronounced upon him by the 
prince-bishop of Breslau, he began to agitate in a series of pamphlets the re¬ 
form of the church and a German-Catholic national cliurch. The lond ap¬ 
plause with which he was greeted by Protestants, as well as his own co-relig¬ 
ionists, gave him fresh courage, and it seemed as though the exorbitance of 
the claims of Borne, which had steadily increased ever since the year 18.30, 
was about to lead to an absolute breach and a new reformation. The path 
which Bouge was to tread had already l)een pointed out to him. In August 
of 1844 another priest—likewise suspended it is fair to say—Czcrski, of 
Schneidemuhl in the province of Posen, had seceded from Borne with his whole 
congregation, not because he rejected the dognias of the church, but because 
he reputliated her constitution and the celibacy of the clergy. 

Following the precedent set by Czcrski, lionge founded a “ Christian Catho¬ 
lic” (^Chrigt-KathoHsch) congregation at Breslau at the beginning of March, 
1846, and within a few weeks the same thing was done in about twenty north 
German towns. At a council held at Leipsic about Easter deputies appeared 
from fifteen diflferent places. Bouge undertook great progresses through the 
whole of Germany, and increased the number of his adherents, especially in 
the south; men whose opinion carried weight like Duller and Gervinus ral¬ 
lied to him, court and government circles were not ill-disposed towards the 
movement; he had the honour of a long audience with the prince of Prussia, 
and the king himself seemed determine to place the new sect on an equal 
footing with the old Lutherans. Austria and Bavaria, indeed, would tolerate 
no German-Gatholio congregations within their borders, and in other states, 
such as Saxony, the electorate of Hesse, and Wurtemberg, restrictions were 
plaeed npon their public action. At Leipsic, where Bobert Blum had found¬ 
ed a eongr^^on of quite respectable numbers, a sanguinary riot arose out of 
the qnesrion in 1845. 

IMnee John, afterwards king of Saxony, who in spite of his great learning 
and artistic accomplishments the reputation of l^ing narrow-minded in 
religious matters, was regarded as the soul of the prohibition issued in July 
of yetur. On the 12th of August he came to Leipsic to review the 
militia {Burffertoehr). He was everywhere pursued by the liveliest demon¬ 
strations in favour of the German-^tholics, hurrahs for Bongo alternated 
with the oiy of “Down with the Jesuits! ” In the evening the prince seemef 
to be in actnal personal dai^r from the crowds in front of his residenoe, the 
■. w.—vou XV. ta 
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stones tlurown at the windows, and the pressure of Hie throng again^ Hie 
doors; the soldiers therefore appeared on the scene and matte use of Hieir 
-veapona More violent scenes were prevented only by the speedy flight of 
the prince, the withdrawal of the troops from the town, and, above all, by the 
moderation displayed by Bobert Blum, who practically held the mob in his 
hand; then the prestige of the government was gradually re-established. 

But internal dissensions were a far more serious danger to the German- 
Catholic cause than the enmity of the Saxon government and like-minded 
persons in authority. While Czerski’s followers refrained from any great 
divergence from Boman Catholic dogma, and so fully secured the approval of 
orthodox Protestants, mainly by their acceptance of the divinity of Christ, that 
Hiey were in many cases allow^ to hold their services in Protestant churches, 
the followers of Bouge took up the standpoint of modern theological criticism, 
rejected the Apostles’ Creed as the freethinking party among Protestants had 
done, and thereby drew upon themselves the Siune persecution. 

The new sect maintained its outward unity with difficulty in its synods 
and councils, and moic than once had to smooth over or hush up quarrels that 
eould not be kept from public knowledge. Moreover, before long it became 
evident that this new religious community was animated by no genuine relig¬ 
ious force, but that, on the contrary, it was to a great extent maintained by 
political malcontents who used it to cloak democratic and socialistic aspira¬ 
tions. When the events of the year 1848 made such a cloak superfluous, 
many of the leaders apjieared in their true colours, and German-Catholicism 
(DeutsehkutholicimivJt), instead of profiting by the liberty it now enjoyed, be¬ 
gan gradually to decline. It reached its zenith at the end of 1846, when its 
adherents numbered about sixty thousand, half of whom were in Silesia, and 
one hundred and fifty-one congregations sent representatives to the council of 
Berlin held at Whitsuntide, 1847. During the next few years, though it may 
have increased numerically by extending its sphere into Austria and Bavaria, 
it completely lost its distinctive character, and confessed the fact by attempt¬ 
ing to amalgamate with the free Protestant congregations at the councils of 
Leipsio and Kdfhen, in 1850, thereby undermining still more its own vitality 
and that of its confederates. 

HISTORICAL CRITICISM OP CHRISTIANITY 

Nevertheless German-Catholicism and the free congregations were analo¬ 
gous phenomena, inasmuch as both were impelled by the spirit of the age to 
secede from their mother church, and the strength of both lay in negation 
rather than in creation. In the preceding generation Protestantism had 
passed through a great crisis. The older rationalism, which had endeavoured 
to arrive at a rational comprehension of the Biblical narratives of Old and 
New Testament alike, and to interpret them with prosaic baldness in a sense 
accordant with the enlightenment of the eighteenth century, had spent its 
force. It was so absolutely devoid of religious vitality, and at the same time 
offered so many weak points to dispassionate critical reasoning, that its adhe¬ 
rents split up continually into smaller parties; on the one hand the devout 
acceptanoe of divine mysteries, even when they consisted of mlrades or in¬ 
comprehensible dogmas, regained its lost ascendency; while on the other the 
historical oritioism of the younger generation began to treat the Bible like any 
other book and to try to extricate the historical facts of Christianity from the 
extraneous matter in which the first centuries had embedded thmn, a tadc 
which called for years uimn years of laborious study. But from the very fisot 
that stody of this sort was no child’s-play, that it could not all at once produce 
ddSnite results, because, amongst the mi^ pros and cons, criticism Iwf was 
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frequently eontradictory and nugatory, it had no power to attract* the crowd, 
which had been oi)en enough to the influence of rationalism^ But rationalism 
found itself abandoned in favour of orthodoxy, which grew bolder from year 
to yeair and developed a combative and persecuting temper. 

It is true that among those who held f^ujt to the snpematiu'al dogmas of 
Christianity there were men who combined with them the spirit of toleration 
and unbiaased inquiry, and, as tlieologians of mo<Iei’ate views, maintained a 
conciliatory attitude. But desirable as it was, in view of the state at which 
both the evangelical church and scientific theology had arrived, that such 
should come forward as leivders, the pacific teinpeniment of the most distin- 
guished among them fitted them ill to wiest the liscendency from the comba¬ 
tive chiefs of aggressive orthodoxy, especially when they had to deal with such 
a man as Frederick William IV. 

The king, although Bunsen, one of the modemte party, was among his 
intimate friends, was personally too much inclined to the rigidly orthodox 
view to concede the right of free inquiry within the Protestant church. He 
was not blind to the necessity of remodelling the constitution of that body, 
and would glmlly have witnessed a transformation which should intrust its 
management to inoi'e comi>etent hands than those of the sovereign; but until 
this came to pass ho did not feel justified in pmmiitting any derogation from 
the binding character of the old religious formulm by the exercise of such tol¬ 
eration as his father had extended to more liberal opinions, and therefore drew 
the rein tight. 


Eichhorii^a Memuren 

The fanatical adherents of orthodoxy baited their opponents to the best of 
their ability—Professor Ilengstenberg being much to the fore with his Emnge- 
Ikche Kirchenzeiiung [Protestant Chun^ Times], and Eichhorn, minister of edu¬ 
cation and public worship, in earlier chiys a friend and disciple of Schleier- 
maeher^s, promoted the interests of the party, unembarrassed by his own past, 
and zealously favoured pietism and outward conformity to the church—acting 
in this matter in harmony with the king’s personal sentiments. It was not 
enough that the theological professorships at the universities should be occu¬ 
pied more and more exclusively by adhenmts of the new school of orthodoxy; 
their very method of teaching was to be altered; scholastic instruction and 
regular examination were to be sul)stituted for open lectures, and the German 
institution of Privatdocenlen [teachers wlio hold no professonilup] thus under¬ 
mined. By this measure t he minister incurred boundless unpopularity, which 
was all the more furious and the more certain to culminate in the charge of 
hypocrisy, because he was the hist man from whom anything of the kind was 
expected, and his appointment had been hailed with joy by the liberals. In 
a little while everyone was against him; even his friends accused him of dis¬ 
simulation, while the so-call^ pious party ’’ did not consider him trustwor- 
tliy, holding that, though he promoted the well-being of the church, he did so 
out of weakness. His plans for reforming the constitution of the church 
were a perpetual stumbling-block to them, and yet they did not go far enough 
to satisfy the liberals. 

None the less what he did was by no means deserving of reprobation. He 
began by instituting synods in the various provinces and circles, consisting 
of clerical and lay members, and in 1846 he convened a general synod, in 
which, as was to be expected, the moderates had the advantage. It repudi¬ 
ated the binding authority of the ancient symbols by a large majority (forty* 
eight to fourteen), and drew up a confession of faith involving no dogmatic 
definition. 
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This, however, was its undoing as far as the king and his minister were 
concerned; its decrees were not ratified nor was a new synod convoked. 

Frederick William was of the opinion that he who either conld or would 
not reconcile the binding authority of the symbols with his conscience was 
bound to secede from the national chuieh, and as such secession had not hith¬ 
erto been sanctioned by law he made it possible by the so-called “ Toteranz- 
Sdkt” [Edict of Toleration], which merely required a declaration before a 
magistrate. As matters stood, he certainly rendered a service, though a bad 
one, to the freethinkers. They were now at lilrerty to form religious societies 
of their own whenever they chose to resign their rights in the great national 
church. If they had unanimously availed themselves of this opportunity, the 
national church would have sufi'ered most in the long run; for it would have 
shrunk more and more into a rigid sect within which there would year by year 
have been less room for any form of belief except the literal acceptance of 
doctrine. 

This was not what actually happened; the future of the church was not 
imperilled, for the gi'eat majority of the clergy resolved to hold by their just 
rights and not to ser^e voluntarily. None but those who were forcibly eject¬ 
ed by the ecclesiastical authorities availed themselves of the edict of toleration, 
after having, in some cases, previously gathered their adherents into congre¬ 
gations, which, however, were not as yet recognised by the law. Eupp was 
the llmt to do so, at Konigsberg in January, 1846; a few months later his ex¬ 
ample was followed at Halle by Wislicenus, and at the end of 1847 at Mag¬ 
deburg by Ulrlich, whose congregation numbered five thousand. Liberal opin¬ 
ions wore strongly ropresouted among the clergj' of Saxony, and that province 
took the lead in the movement in all things. IJhlich, Wislicenus, and others 
had held assemblies of preachers and laymen, more especially at Kothen, since 
1841, and had provided themselves with a widely circxilated organ in the Pa¬ 
pers for Protestant Friends (or Friends of Light, as they were afterwards called). 
Even in these circles there were great divergencies of opinion; for many of 
the free congregations, such as those of Marburg and Halle, were prepared to 
give up even the name of Christian, w’hile the Magdebnrgers in their Pocu- 
mmt of Foundation expreasly declared—We remain what we are and have 
been, evangelical Christians; and we are prepaml to rejoin the established 
church of our country when it returns to the liberty of the Gospel.” 

Bnt with them, as with the German-Catholics, the old experience was re¬ 
peated ; in coarse of time the more advanced and negative elements grew 
stronger and stronger, and completely undermined the attractive force and 
power of development in the free congregations. In the years of revolution, 
being then about forty in number, these congrt^tions m^dled in political 
^airs and were consequently treated as political associations and diissolved 
in the period of reaction. The revivals in subsequent years are wholly inslg- 
nificant. 

Getfuan-Catholiclsm and the free congregations bear striking testimony to 
the endeavours of public opinion in the forties to employ itself in religions 
matters, since it w'as exdnded from the domain of politics. But there is no 
lack of other tokens to demonstrate the same thing. The straggle against the 
Prnssian union was zealously taken up by the strict Lutheran {Muty, some of 
them seceded from the national church and gathered together at Bieslau to 
form, in 1841, a separate congregation, unrecognised by the state. Others 
remained in the union and strove to destroy it from within. 

A more pleasing event was the founding of the Gustav-Adolf*Yerei&,” 
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which, without aarrow-iainded ioshitenoe on points of doctiin^ cndcnvonred 
to support Protestantiffln by building schools and chnn^es wherever it was 
endange^ by the neighbourhood of Boman Catholicism. 

It original from small beginnings in the kingdom of Saxony, and after 
1842 ^r^ into Protestant non-Prussian Germany; in 1844 it amalgamated 
with itself the separate association which the king had wished to found for 
Prussia only; and in 1848 penetrated into Bavaria, where King Ludwig had 
begun by taking the lead in a counter-demonstration and founding a ‘'Tilly- 
Verein.” 

In 1846 the exclusion of Prediger Bupp, who had been sent to the general 
assembly as a deputy from Konigsberg in spite of his suspension, threatened 
to impair the peaceful co-operation of the various schools of thought, but liad 
no permanent ill effect. Even the Protestant governments were ambitious of 
displaying their activity in the department of the church, and in 1846 insti¬ 
tute the Protestant church conference, an assembly of plenipotentiaries 
which met every two years to prepare or pass common ordinances for all the 
national churches of Germany, but brought forth no resnlte of any impor¬ 
tance. 


THE PEOJEOT OP A NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

All these things, however, could not expunge from the orders of the day 
the real problem which that decade had to solve, the question, to wit, whether 
the Prussian constitution of estates should be reduced to a form more suitable 
to the requirements of the times or not. There was no doubt that the king 
himself was resolved in the main to answer this question in the affirmative, 
but it was no loss certain that the form which he hud in mind did not answer 
to the demands of the liberals. Wliat they wished for was a representative 
constitution, a parliament selected by the free choice of the people; the king 
could not shake himself free of his fancy for class representation, and there¬ 
fore wished for a national assembly consisting, like the provincial diets, of 
representatives of the gentry, commonalty, and peasantry. 

If he were to grant such a constitution the inevitable result would be a 
conflict between himself and the diet, a prospect sufficiently deplorable for 
members of the government and court to make them hostile to any innovation; 
for they knew the king’s character well enough to be aware that he lacked the 
balance and tenacity required to carry such a conflict to a successful issue. 
The leader of the opposition was no less a man than his brother and heir- 
apparent the prince of Prussia, who, though he did not disguise his conviction 
that P^ssia, like other nations, must enter on the path of constitutional gov¬ 
ernment, thought the king so little fitted to take the first step therein that he 
implored him to leave it to himself, the prince, or to his son, and ilureatened 
to enter a solemn protest when his expostulations proved of no avail. 

The year 1844 witnessed the most animated discussions on this point. The 
king had made Bunsen, Radowite, Canitz—the ambassador to Vienna—and 
others submit to him schemes and opinions on the subject of a constitution; 
he declared that he felt himself bound by bis father’s promises, that his broth¬ 
er’s opposition wonuded him to the heart, but could not have the slightest 
effect upon his Judgment; he had already confidentially communicate his 
intentions to the courts of Vienna and St. Petersburg, and yet he was once 
again unnerve by the general opposition, and postpone the question. Fresh 
negotiations, intermpte at times, and then taken np with renewed vigour, 
ultimately le to a kind of compromise; the prince withdrew his opposition, 
mid in return the king took his wishes into consideration on some of the chief 
points at iasne. 
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The Patent qf February, ISi? 

The necessity for raising a great loan for the promotion of railway construc¬ 
tion was mainly instmmental in breaking down the opposition of the king’s 
opponents. By the edict of Frederick William III, 1820, this could be done 
only on the security of the estates of the kingdom. The united committees of 
the provincial diets could not possibly be regarded in that light, and would 
probably have refused to take any such responsibility upon themselves. Con¬ 
sequently, to everybody’s surprise on the 3rd of February, 1847, a royal 
patent appeared, convoking the United Diet of the Kingdom to meet at Ber¬ 
lin on the 11th of ApriL This, as its name proves, was not a new creation, but 
merely a combination of the provincial diets. All the members were to sit in 
one chamber when taxation and loans were under consideration; in delibera¬ 
tions on other matters they were to be divided into two euriw (an innovation 
for which the prince of Prussia was responsible), one of which, the Merren- 
caria, was to consist of princes of the blood-royal, noblemen, and certain other 
classes; the second, the Jtreietandecurie {Trout-Ftate), of representatives of the 
knighthood, municipalities, and peasantry. In legislative affairs the united 
diet had only a consultative voice, in domestic policy it had the right of jmti- 
tion. Its meetings were to be determined by circumstances, and to take place 
only when called for by fresh loans or increased taxation. The united com¬ 
mittees, on the contrary, were to meet regularly every four years, and a spe¬ 
cial commission was to to convoked annually to deiil with the debt. 

Such were the pledges given by the patent of February 3rd. They marked 
an advance upon previous conditions, but lagged sorely behind the needs of 
the time. Apart from the strong disfavour with which the composition of the 
diet and many separate provisions were received, public opinion felt justified 
in requiring regularly recurring sessions and the right of deliberation. Instead 
of the bare right of consultation. The publication of the patent was therefore 
the signal for a public debate upon the worth of the royal concessions, which 
was brought to a head by Heinrich Simon in his Annehmen oder Ableknen f 
{Acceptance or Rt^etMonf] Although this “bad” Imok with its “malignant” 
preface was seized by order of the king and a prosecution instituted against 
its author, it produced the effect intended and was supported by a whole 
literature of similar pamphlets (by Gerviuus, Biilow-Cummerow, Jacoby, 
amongst others). Amongst liberal members of the estates the question was 
vehemently discussed in word and writing; there was no lack of adherents to 
Simon’s opinion that the concessions ought to be declined; and the opening of 
the diet was looked for with the utmost excitemeuh 

After a solemn religious service, the king opened it on April 11th with the 
first speech from the throne ever made by a king of Prussia. He spoke 
extempore, according to his usual custom. Minister von Thile behind him with 
notes of his speech, and he spoke for more than half an hour. There was no 
lack of high-flown passages, but the impression they made was not that of 1840 
and 1842, and his hearers listened not for good things only, but also for eviL 
TSie estates were convoked—so the king declared—not to champion the opin¬ 
ions of the age or of the schools, but to maintain the rights of their constit¬ 
uents; Ids own independent judgment, not the will of mqjoriti^ should be 
his rule of conduct; he would never change his relation to his people for that 
of a constitutional sovereign; never should a written paiier be interposed as a 
providence, so to speak, between the Almighty and this country. He referred 
to that happy country whose constitution had been the work of centuries and 
of a hereditary wi^om without parallel, as a shining example; and, after a 
violent attack upon the spirit of destruction and unbelief whicdr dominated a 
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portion of the pres^ he rose from his throne, and, standing ereet^ be made the 
passionate affirmation: As for me and my house, we wiil serve the Iiord I 

The United Diet in Prussia {1847 J.D.) 

The whole tenor of the speech from the throne practically cut off all hope 
of an understanding with the constitutionally-minded deputies. Hermann 
Beckerath wi'ote: profound gi'ief we went down the stairs of the Schloss, 

and the question that now arises is what we ought to do as men of honour, 
representing the sacred rights of the people.” A great many deputies, es]^- 
cially among those from Prussia and the Rhine, were inclined to take their 
departure instantly as a protest, but this unparliamentary ebullition of annoy¬ 
ance and immature political feeling was foilunately prevented. Numerous 
private meetings took place the same day in the houses of prominent members, 
and it was resolved to reply to the speech from tlie throne by an address. 

Count Schwerin undertook to request permission to move an addi^ss: they 
desired, he said, besides expressing their thanks for the step the king had 
taken, respectfully to explain tlieir objections to certain points in the patent 
of February 3rd. Although this patent did not gnint the estates the privilege 
of moving an address, the Lafidtagsniarschall [Marshal of the diet], Prince von 
Solms-Lich, acceded to the request; the motion was ado])ted and a commission 
appointed, which deputed Beckenith to draw up the address. 

A two days’ consultation led to the fii*st brilliant debate, in which, beside 
Beckerath, Hansemann, Camphausen, and Mevisscn from the Rhine province, 
Vincke from Westphalia, and Auerswald and Saucken from east Prussia, took 
a prominent part. They insisted again and again that everything depended 
upon their acquiring a juridical bjusis, that they could no longer live upon 
favour and confidence, and that the assembly had an inalienable right to all 
the privileges which Frederick William HI had promised to the estates in 
future. Tlaey were opposed by Bodelschwingh, the minister, who mainUiined 
that the juridical basis of the assembly was the patent of February 3rd and 
that alone, denied that the convoc^itioii had anything to do with the late king’s 
promises, and moved as an amendment the address of his former colleague, 
Count Arnim-Boitzenburg, which simply struck out all the promises which 
Beckerath had enumerated in his address. Ultimately a kind of compromise 
was arrived at, Beckerath’s list being abandoned, on the motion of Alfred von 
Auerswald, and replaced by a proviso maintaining all privileges up to that 
time acquired. 

In this form the address secured a majority of four hundred and eighty- 
four against one hundred and seven, even the princes of the blood-royal vot¬ 
ing in its favour, with the single exception of the heir-apparent. 

The king’s reply was moderate in tone; he held to the patent as the only 
juridical Imis of their x)rivileges, but iiromised further improvements in the 
constitution and another session of the diet within the next four years. In 
other respects likewise the opposition gained many desirable concessions, 
such as the promise of freedom of the press. 

The government was obviously in a very difficult position; it was not clear 
as to its own standpoint and was frequently convicted of self-contradiction in 
debate. On its two most important proposals it was completely defeated. In 
the first place it asked that the diet should warrant the interest of about one 
hundred million thalers for a Rentenbank [rent-bank], which was to advance 
money to peasants who still owed their landlords the money for their redemp¬ 
tion for forcM&d labour and other burdens. The project deserved every en¬ 
couragement, especially from the liberal point of view. But unfortunately 
the ministers declared that they did not seek the permission, but only the ad- 
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vi< 5 e of the diet, as a warmnt for inter^t wm not a loan, and it was only to 
the latter that their assent was required* The consequence was that the diet 
not only rejected this proposal by an immense mjyority, but refused to vote 
toe thirty millions needed for railway construction; for, as Georg von Vincke 
explained, as long as the rights of the assembly were called in question, it 
could protect toem only by exercising them and refusing every demand for 
money. The more protracted the debates were, the bitterer they became. The 
diet passed more and more beyond the control of the government, and still 
neither * t nor the king had any thought of yielding. All the talents were un¬ 
doubtedly in the ranks of the opposition; there w^ hardly an orator of any 
distinction on the ministerial side except Amim-Boit/^nburg, and the attitude 
of the ministers themselves was awkward and unconciliatory. The opposition 
itself could take up no strong position, could not be really sure of itself; it 
remained in the diet because it had political insight enough to know that it 
onght not to abandon its post; and yet it could not but confess that it thereby 
recognised the diet under its present conditions, while at the same time hold¬ 
ing fast to the conviction that, without the rights which were withheld from 
it, it liad no claim to be regfirded as t he assembly of estates promised by Fred¬ 
erick William III. Its whole previous conduct was put to the severest test 
immediately before the close of the session. 

The United Committees 

On the 24th of June three royal messages were sent to the diet, refusing 
the request that the government would refrain from forming united conunit- 
tees, such committees being re judicial to the rights of the diet, and requiring 
them to proce<*.d to the election of the committees and of the commission for 
the national debt. The question then w’iis, shonld they elect or nott After 
long discussions at party meetings only a few of the opposition, fifty-eiglit in 
all, among whom were Hansernann, Mevissen, and Vincke, summoned up 
courage to refuse to elect; several chose the easier middle course, and proposed 
to proceed to the election with the proviso that the committees should take no 
steps detrimental to the rights of the diet. Camphausen and Beckenrath were 
the leaders of these protesting electors, wiio amoiuited to one hundred and 
fifty-six in all and included almost the whole of East Prussia. The great ma¬ 
jority, to the number of two hundred and forty-eight, elected without reserva¬ 
tion. There is no doubt that the method adopted by the one hundred and 
fifty-six was most in accordance with public opinion; unconditional election 
seemed cowardice in the eyes of the people, but refusal was regarded almost 
os a revolutionary measure. 

The king had no better opinion of the protest, and dismissed the diet very 
ungraciously. Ho did not pronounce the closing speech himself, but was rep¬ 
resented by a deputy in the person of Bodelschwingh, while he himself took a 
journey to Breslau. In his contradictory fashion he had let it be understood 
before the election that he should insist upon liaving his own way in this nwd- 
ter, but was prepared to meet the wishes of the diet in other respects, and, in 
particular, contemplated regularly recurring sessions. Bodelschwingh might 
toeieforc have sw^eetened the bitter wor<is he had to say to the opposition with 
this concession, and so softened by a note of conciliation the discord in which 
the first parliamentary assembly of Prussia broke up on June 26th, 1847. 
But the desired word remained unspoken, and the members went their several 
ways un^ the mournful conviction that the king regarded as his enemies the 
men who unquestionably had the majority of the nation behind them, and who 
alone could render him support in great stress of circumstances,® 

On toe 17to of January, 1848, the king summoned toe elected conunitoees 
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to whore the acbme of a new penal code was laid before th^m. But 

it contained ao many Severe and cruel provisions that the estates almost uui- 
vmsally demanded vital ameliorations. On the 6th of March» 1B48, the king 
in person closed the assembly of the committees of the estates. His speech 
already betokened the influence of the rolling thunder that, rumbling from 
France, axmounced those violent shocks which were to overtlirow the political 
constitution of Europe. Its words were conciliatory enough. I gladly 
use of the present opportunity/' he ssiid, declare to you that in accordance 
with the almost unanimous request of both cui ice I will transfer the periodicity 
conferred on the committees to the united diet, and will limit the sphere of 
the committees in corresponding fashion." 

Had Frederick William IV, oven on this 6th of March, made up his mind 
to really magnanimous and liberal concessions, had he created j^opular r€q)re- 
sentatiou, furnished with rights and full powers, which would have answered 
to the general wishes—who can say whether the king of Prussia, surrounded 
by a faithful and attached people, might not have been able in tJie midst of 
the confusion which wjis increasing about him to stand unshaken as the most 
lK)werful prince in Germany, a firm refuge round which the other races would 
willingly have sought safety! It wjxs not to be. His reluctajice to abandon 
the smallest portion of the unlimited power which, according to his own con¬ 
viction, he had received directly from God, was too deeply rooted. 

‘^Bending low, with outstretched hand,” as the deputy Oamphausen ex¬ 
pressed it, “ the estates had met him. He had repulsed them.” 

When Tarquinius Priseus refused to buy the nine books of the Cumaean 
Sibyl for a high price, and then, after three of them had Ix^en burned, wjis still 
less willing to grant the same sum for the other six, he was yet wise* enough to 
pay just as much for the hist three as the whole collection would have cost at 
the beginning. But Frederick William IV refused his people when they came 
to him for the last time with what were really very modest requests. Twelve 
days later he was compelled to pay the hundredfold, ycji the thousandfold, 
of what had been demanded of him, and he received nothing for it. Of the 
supreme royal power to which he had so obstinately clung, one precious frag¬ 
ment after another was torn from him.^ 

POLITICAL SITUATION OF GERMANY AT THE BEGINNING OP 1848 

Tlie German revolutionary year of 1848 has been dealt with in a step¬ 
motherly way in the literature of history; hence it lives only in the vague rem¬ 
iniscences of contemporarie.s, jiccording to their various political sUindi>oiut», 
cither as a tune of humiliation and disgrace or of bitter disappointment and 
the destruction of the brilliant hopes which were entertained of the glorious” 
rising of the people. The most interested parties, the royalists and the 
democrats, have reason enough for this one-sided conception of the events of 
that year, and indeed neither of these two parties can acquit itself of active or 
passive complicity in those events. Accordingly it seems that it has been pre¬ 
ferred to throw the veil of forgetfulness over the true course of affaii’S, rather 
than to subject it to a close examination. Historians ha%"e confined themselves 
to a registration of general facts, and even the moderate party quietly sub¬ 
mitted to the general condemnation. 

Ho matter what one may think concerning the Inner justification or n^s- 
sity as well as concerning the immediate results of that stormy time, it is 
nevertheless bound to remain for all future times one of the most si^ificant, 
and when rightly acknowledged and valued, one of the most instructive epochs 
of modern history, inasmuch as it forms a decided turning point and landmark 
betnreen the past and the future of German political life. The year 1848 set 
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up a warning tablet for the i^venmente as well as the p^ples, on which weie 
e»grave<i ia concise style the words: ^‘Wisdom, Moderation, OrderNever 
before, in so short a space of time and witli so small an expenditure of force, 
had governments so great and seemingly so firmly established, been over¬ 
thrown, and never Wore had the popular xeal for unbridled liberty proved 
itself more powerless to form healthy and lasting creations out of its own 
sheer force. 

First of all, this year with the voice of a great nation in thousjmdfold echo 
proclaims to the governments immediately responsible the truth that all out¬ 
ward political power, however strongly intrenched behind a well-drilled 
bureaucracy aud a numerous army, refuses at the decisive moment to do ser¬ 
vice unless backe<i up by a heartily satisfied and therefore reliable people. 
This simple truth has l)een stated long ago in the Prussian song, and has only 
too often been ignored in responsible places: 

Neither steed nor horseman 

Do the steep heights insure 
Where princes stand. 

But this year proclaims a no less earnest truth to the people: that true 
manly freedom has no more dangerous enemy than the prostitute usurping its 
name, licentiousness; and also the further truth, that the highest benefit of 
this freedom is not to be seized in a frenzied onset, but must be won in earnest 
labour, in the patient and continuous exertion of all good elements, and in the 
moral regeneration of tlie people. This truth had long ago been recognised by 
the great leader and founder of the Jewish nation, imisinuch as he trained the 
latter to freedom by the forty years^ journey through the desert; but in Ger¬ 
many this record of Holy Scripture, as well as many another, w^as long for¬ 
gotten and lost in vain presumption. It was only necessary for a large num¬ 
ber of horny-handed XK>litical philosophers to trumpet forth freedom, and again 
freedom, from the barricades; and the magic rightly belonging to this word 
did not fail, even in its abuse, to rouse the great masses aud carry them away 
with it. They became simply the plaything of the demagogues, after they had 
become tired of being the |)laything of the governments. 

But this wi\B not the case with the masses only, but largely also with those 
extensive circles who with great self-ass^nlion style themselves the educated 
classes,'^ because they have studied some science, without—^to use BtMJon^s 
expi'ession—having tasted or kept the salt of it—religion. These educated 
chnsses also revelled “ with little wit and much comfort.in the new possession 
of freedom, like unto the l>eggar who conies into an Indian inheritance or wins 
a lottery. And, indeed, this new (ilerman freedom of 1848 was far more the 
work of chance and the weakness of the enemy than the result of earnest work 
aud noble endeavour, which, according to the Greeks, has precedence over 
every virtue. Certainly here and there, e8i>ecially in the capital of Prussia, 
there had been fighting in the streets and behind the barricades for some 
hours; but this fight was entirely out of proportion to the results striven for 
and did not even lead to an apparent victory. The troops stormed bar¬ 
ricades soon enough, and after obtaining the victory were commanded ont of 
the capital—at whose order, is not known to this day—so that the conquered 
revolution remained alone on the spot and could consider itself conqueror. 
Then it not only shook the state to its foundations, but, as we shall see, sub¬ 
jected the unfortunate and noble monarch to the roughest ill-usage. And this 
humiliation of royalty was not brought about by the malice or treachery of its 
servants and counsellors, but simply through their complete bewilderment by 
a distant event, which event had quite the opposite effect on the peoplei eleo* 
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trlfying It and filling it with a Merely entiinsiasm and the hope Of a better 
future. The inner psychological explanation of these phenomena on boto 
sides is by no means wanting. Tlie mere sight of the Gorgon head of the 
rerolution had benumbed and paralysed the governments lulled in the sup¬ 
posed possession of power, because the voice of their long supprcssed con¬ 
science suddenly brought before them that chain of political sins of commis¬ 
sion and omission which weighed too heavy even on the patience of ttie most 
patient of peoples. In the place of this proverbial German forbearance, there 
now came, as if urged on by a natural force, not only an impatient impulse 
for the definitive improvement of matters, but also that furor teutmdeuH^^ to 
which many an old page of German history, especially during the Peasants’ 
War, bears witness. 

The fatal catastrophe tluis brought about may bo greatly deplored, since 
eveiy excess of passion is only able to destroy, but not to produce, vigorous 
and enduring creations; but at the same time it must be acknowledged that in 
the normal ways of reform improvement could hardly be hoped for. The 
state in Germany was benumbed and hardened throughout, and estranged 
from the spirit of the people. Little was to be perceived of that living organ¬ 
ism which alone coincides with and fills the conception and being of the state, 
so that even the official language could speak only of the state machiiieiy 
(Staatsmachine). As soon as one wheel 8topi)ed or one stone fell in l)etween 
its C/Ogs the whole machine had to stand still or l>i‘eak. Tlie chief responsibil¬ 
ity for these conditions weighs therefore leas he^avily on the jn^ople than on the 
governments, who, ignoring their sacred duties as well as their own interests, 
hiul omitted to educate their citizens to political activity and responsibility, 
and to grant at the right time those reforms which had become necessary or 
admissible; had they done this they would have been enabled to oppose the 
excessive demands of political fanatics by the help of all well-intentioneil citi¬ 
zens. To understand this complete and staggering transformation of things, 
and to explain the German revolution, it will he necessary to present a short 
sketch of the history that preceded them. 

Causes which had Pt'oduced Discontent 

In the glorious Wars of Liberation of 1813 and 1814 the German |>eople 
had, indeed, thrown off the disgmee and oppression of foreign rule; but the 
wishes and hopes, under whicli the leadership of patriotic men such as Stein 
and Gorres gave the irresistible impetus of enthusiasm and success to that 
gigantic struggle, were not realised even in the most moderate meJisure. 
After the victory, there was no thought in authoritative circles of achieving 
the promised and confidently expected re-foundation of national unity and 
political freedom. Every advantage of this victory was pocketed by the 
princes, who through the German Act of Confederation of June 8th, 1815, 
were united in a “permanent” confederation, and who in Clause 11 bound 
themselves “not to wage war against one another under any pretext.” Tliey 
also had the graciousness, in Clause 13, to announce to their faithful subjects 
that, “In all states belonging to the confederation a representative assembly, 
consisting of the estates of the realm, would be established.” 

From the very beginning this German Confederation, on account of its one¬ 
sided dynastical chai*acter, could not gain the sympathies of the nation and 
cotdd not fail to provide ever new occasions for the general discontent. But 
it is with injustice that invective and abuse alone have been hurled against It, 
while its relative value has been scarcely considered. Tliis value indisputably 
consisted in this: that it put under restraint the lust for aggrandisement cf 
both the great German powers as well as the conquest-seeking neighboius in 
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tlie and east, and Uiereby made possible for the first time a thirfy yean' 
peace both within and without, the bleesingB of which stood out prominently 
In ail branches of economic activity, and were increased and multiplied by the 
over-extending Prussian Zoliverein (Gnstoms Union). 

^Nevertheless, the ideal strivings of the nation could find no satisfactiou in 
the confederation, inasmuch as the idea of German unity lived not in it, but 
alongside of it, and even struggled for external representative realisation in 
antagonism to it. To this was added that this German Confederation, excnsed 
to some extent by the unripe chimeras of students and professors which led to 
isolated deeds of violence and vengeance, developed ever more into the actual 
seat and fortress of every reactionary and tyrannical policy of the governments 
and that it did not at all intend to execute the terms of Clause 13 of the Act 
of Confederation in a magnanimous or even a conscientious way. This draft 
on the future, which, moreover, did not even imply a national representation 
in the German Confederation itself, was cashed by the governments only after 
long delays—in Prussia not uutil 1847, and even then in an unsatisfactory 
manner. In the last-mentioned country the ordinance of the 22nd of May, 
1816, had promised even before the adoption of Clause 13 of the Act of Con¬ 
federation that a representation of the people should lie formed from the pres¬ 
ent or future provincial legislative assemblies, whose efficacionsuess, however, 
was to be confined to the right of “deliberation” on subjects of legislation 
which concerned the personal and property rights of citizens, including 
taxation. By the ordinance of the 17th of January, 1820, this merely delib¬ 
erative representation of the people to be called into life at some future time 
was at least awarded a real right, inasmuch as it was irrevocably ordained— 
not in acknowledgment of the political rights of the people, but “in order to 
strengthen confidence in the state and its administration”—that a new national 
loan conld be contracted only with the advice and guarantee of the future 
assembly of the estates of the realm. The law of the 6th of June, 1823, fiist 
brought to life those pievincial diets from which this representation of the 
people was to iasue, and it was not until the patent of the 3rd of February, 
1847, that the provincial diets, under the name of the United Diet, were given 
the character of a representation of the whole land; inasmuch as the patent 
provided that new loans could be raised or new and higher taxes intre^uced 
only with their consent. With regard to legislation 3ie United Diet was 
given only the right to advise, and a periodical meeting every four years 
was assured, not to this body as a whole, but to a committee of the diets to be 
formed for the purpose of advising the government. 

It was not to be wondered at t hat this patent little satisfied public opinion. 
According to rumour it was dictated less by the acknowledgment of a political 
necessity than by the desire of the goveniment to obtain a loan for the con¬ 
struction of tho eastern railway; and the subsequent bearing of the govern¬ 
ment towaixls this amalgamated diet must have increased the dissatisfaction. 
Even the most modest proposids and petitions met only with a cold and often 
on insulting refusal, from the government as well as from the crown. 

In the first session of the United Committees on January 18th, 1848, the 
deputy, Lndolph Camphansen, gave an eloquent and almost prophetic expres¬ 
sion to these feelings of the Prussian people. He said: “ The government will 
yet know that tlie discord which exists between the actual circumstances and 
the l^islation of former da,ys is not settled—notwithstanding the protestations 
of its organ. All the more, therefore, do I consider it my duty not to leave 
the goveniment in doubt concerning this, as the conrse which it took at the 
otmolnsion of the United Diet and after it filled me with deep sorrow and 
anxiety for the future. A great deed had been aocompli^^: thirty 

years of delay, the representatives of the whole land had assembled in one 
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hall, hU irtio know how raioly and with what diffloulty i^roat asaemhlies 
ane<^ed in self-mastery* looked fcwward to Its doings in suspehee and anadetyi^ 
What was the resnltt In foreign lands they were astoni^ed and surprised 
at the xnodemtion of the assembly, at its trne devotion to the prince; they did 
not know whether to praise its reser\’^e or to blame its weakness; they found 
enviable the lot of a king who could under such circumstances convoke such 
an assembly, who could present such a brilliant mauifestatiou of the fidelity 
and devotion of his subjects before the eyes of the world. In Prussia, how¬ 
ever, where the estates advanced to the extreme verge of the admissible, and 
beading far forward held out a reconciliatory hand, this liand was rejected 
with anger. In Prussia the estates met with reproach and disrespect from the 
side of the government and with expressions of dissatisfaction and anger, 
which are little in accordance with a monarchical state that asks the estates 
only for advice and concedes to them only the right of giving advice. One 
word would have sufficed to put an end for all time to the constitutional strife 
in Prussia; that word was not spoken, but history will judge between the gov¬ 
ernment and us!^^ 

Yes, history very soon passed a fearful judgment; after a few weeks Camp- 
haasen was called to be the head of the government and to save the state. 
But he could not stay the avalanche in motion. 

In the rest of Germany, Clause 13 of the Act of Confederation was carried 
out in a somewhat better spirit. In the south German states especially con¬ 
stitutions baseil on the principle of representation had l>een introduced, and 
they answered more or less to the liberal doctrine. Nevertheless, they were 
far from creating satisfactory conditions. They left much to be desired in the 
political sphere and everything in the national sphere. 

What wonder that dissatisfaction should liave grown everywhere, since, in 
spite of all ze>al on the part of the censorship, it continually received fresh 
support and vigour not only from the daily press, which had taught their pub¬ 
lic to read between the lines, but also from the official proceedings of the diet 
of the various states, which were struggling for extension of power. This 
deep-seated dissatisfaction, which bad already l)ecome apparent in 1830 after 
the fall of the Bourbons, had been outwardly kept down by some shedding of 
blood and by the cold-water stream of the Karlsbad Besolutions; but the em- 
bitterment of the minds, the striving for political and national reform, could 
not he abolished by such means, and in the course of the following years be¬ 
came deeper and wider. 

The governments of the various states did not understand how to direct 
this new wave of thought into the right channel, although they did not quite 
overlook the ever increasing and ever more threatening movement. The 
Prussian government, which knew itself to he most in arrears in the payment 
of the popular debt, resolved to open the United Assembly of the provincial 
diets in l^rlin on the 11th of April, 1847. But even this representation of 
the i)eople, based as it was on the highly conservative estates, bore loud wit¬ 
ness to the untenabloness of the existing conditions. This was made evident 
not only in the vigorous speeches of the liberal speakers; it made itself felt 
even more forcibly in the refusal of the proposed national loan of twenty-six 
million thalers for the construction of the eastern railway by three hundred 
and sixty votes against one hundred and seventy-nine, inasmuch as the avowed 
reason for this refusal was that the United Diet must, before all, come iuto 
possessiou of the fundamental constitutional rights, and especially the quad¬ 
rennial periodicity of its meetings. It was not until the 5th of March, 1848, 
when the revolutionary flood was beginning to rise visibly, that this quadren¬ 
nial periodicity was granted. In the grand duchy of Baden, that so-called 
model of a constitutional state, there was beside the liberal also a radical 
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part^f, which, under the leadeiddp of Hecker and Bintve and in defiance 
of the censor^ip, pnblhifaed the Zusdumer (^Spectator) in a rerolutionaiy 
epirit. In September, 1847, a meeting of this party at Offenburg proclaimed 
<‘lhe self-rale of the people, the right of all to bear arms, progressive income 
taxation, and the guarantee of work by the state.” At a meeting of liberal 
opposition, members of various chambers which the Baden deputy. Von Itz- 
stein, had called at Heppenheim, the representation of the German people at 
the confederation diet was discussed, and on the 12th of February, 1848, four¬ 
teen days before the Parisian February revolution, Basserman formally made 
a motion to this effect in the Baden cliamber. Foreseeing the approach of the 
destructive storm, he closed the address in support of his motion with the 
words, only too soon to be fulfilled; “On the Seine and on the Danube the 
day is approaching its close.” 

The expansive power of these political movements was greatly enhanced 
amongst the most patient sections of the people by the unbearable pressure of 
a severe agrarian legislation; while in the middle chisses, who had found their 
intellectual food in the disintegrating literature of Young Germany, both of 
Christian and Jewish extraction (Borne, Heine, and others), as well as in the 
pantheistic philosophy of Hegel, it wsis augmented by the immeasurable pre¬ 
sumption of the burcfiucracy, which embittered all the more, because the 
higher offices of the state were treated as the private property of the piooror 
nobility. Thi.s bureiMicracy had long since accustomed itself to consider the 
citizen not as the bearer of public rights, but, according to the scornful lan¬ 
guage of Rochow, only as the ratepayer with the “limited understanding of the 
subject,"whose solo duty it was to obey. It thus violated the feeling of right 
and honour as well as the real interests of all classes of society, without dis¬ 
tinction. 

The serious effects of this system, in spite of the ligature of the press by 
the censorship, could not altogether escape those in power. But instead of 
remedying this condition or at least reconciling the moderates, they know no 
better coJinsel than to draw in the reins ever more tightly and to suppress the 
symptoms of the evil. The warning motto which is to be read on the wooden 
bridge at Lucerne under the statue of the shooting Tell, Tensm rumpitur arcus! 
never occurred to them. The natural, the inevitable result of this short¬ 
sighted, cynical policy was that tlie long-existing discontent was transformed 
ever more into a hostile and despemte bitterness, combined with a sinister long¬ 
ing for an all-destroying catastrophe, and that the governments were not only 
hold responsible for their real faults, but also for all the troubles of this world, 
for the fact is the earth is no paradise and men are no angels. 

THE REVOLUTION OP 1848 IN FRANCE 

Thus over town and country, north and south, there lay a portentous and 
oppressive calm, as before the burst of a hurricane. Nor was the catastrophe 
slow in arriving, although it did not immediately follow in Germany, but in 
France, that luxuriant breeding place of revolutions. Certainly, in Prance 
there could be no question of the chief complaints which were raised against 
the governments in Germany; nevertheless the ruling bourgeois liberalism had 
long turned its sympathies from the bouigeois monarchy, its own revolution¬ 
ary botchwork, because the citizen king Louis Philippe could not satisfy all 
the inordinate desires of the various party leaders, and even thought of oppos¬ 
ing a dam to the destructive revolutionary under-current in the person of his 
energetic minister, Guizot The party of this minister bore the name of “the 
doctrinaire^” but in its whole policy scarcely a trace of earnest political doc¬ 
trine was to be recognised. It only provoked by petty measures, vddle it 
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gave fresh support to the geueml corraption insteed of nudertakiiig the moral 
and reUgious regeneration of the deeply disoniered popular mind/ The party 
of Guiaot's opponents^ vho aimed only at the capture of the ministerial 
bureaus, had not to look far for the lever which would suffice to overthrow 
the ministry. Owing to the high property qualification of the electorates 
there were only two hundred thoumuid electors who exercised the solemnly 
proclaimed sovereignty of the people and received their share of the booty in 
the distribution of places and orders. The reform of the elective law was 
therefore demanded, and this called forth a stormy agitation which was sure 
to find Uie requisite energy in the so-called Fourth Estate of the politically 
disinherited. Guizot thought he could spoil a petty ephemeral trimnph of the 
liberal opposition by prohibiting the arranged reform banquets; but a com¬ 
paratively unimportant collision of a mob v ith a commando of troops sufficed, 
to the utter dismay of both the men of the opposition and the doctrinaires, to 
open up tlie abyss of the revolution, which engulfed the ambitious rivals, to¬ 
gether with the throne and the monarchical constitution. It is true that as a 
measure of precaution an army of eighty thousjiiid men and four hundred can¬ 
non hiul been gatheicd together in the capital; but the l^risian National 
Guard interposed between the insun^ection and the army ^^pour donner tine 
au ffouvet'nenumty^^ in spite of the oath of allegiance, as not disposed to 
direct its weapons against the ^^sovereign people.^' The terrified king in vain 
sought to stay the storm by a change of mini 8 ti 7 ; ho first called the intriguing 
Thiers, then the witty Dupin, who was paid in liis own coin by the people 
when they shouted, ^^Nous me voulom pas Dupin, nom vayJons du pain,*^ and 
finally the originator of the I'cform banquets, Odilon Barrot himself, to form 
a completely liberal ministry. But all these aunouncements were received 
with shouts of scorn against the swindlers who would lull the people to 
sleep'' by the tiaie sons of tJie convention arisen from the depths, who, en¬ 
couraged by the jubilant shouts of the ^^x)eople," first demanded the atwlica- 
tion of the king: then the proclamation of the republic; and finally a few 
more trifles, which, however, were not at all respectably bourgeois, such as 
the organisation of work, the equalisation of capital and labour, more wages 
and shorter hours. 

In virtue of this almost inconceivable proceeding and almost without a 
blow, the citizen king was in February, 1848, swept away from a throne won 
by faithlessness and supported by corruption. With the indispensable um¬ 
brella he fled in a hackney cojich and thus Jicqiiiied the leisure to reflect on 
the old truth that every revolution, like Saturn, devours its own children. 
Without any real conflict and without any exprt^ssion of will on the part of 
the sovereign nation" J/U belle France mm suddenly transfonned into a re¬ 
public at the command of the Parisian populace and under the letidership of 
a fantastic poet—Lamartine, a natimilist—Arago, a workman—AllK^ri, a few 
turbulent advocates—and a journalist, Louis Blanc, who was to be the chief of 
the national workshops to bo organised. 

It might have been expected that a revolution cfilled forth by such petty 
causes and carried through by moans so utterly devoid of glory or dignity, 
whicdi was only a loathsome caricature of that of July, 1830, would every- 
where, especially in Germany, have aroused antipathy rather than sympathy 
—notwithstanding the empty phrases of liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
which, of course, were trotted out in order to furnish the required halo. But 
the very opposite took place in Germany, for people longed for a revolution, 
and were gl^ to receive the impulse to it from outside. Thus the revolution¬ 
ary hurricane swept nnimped^ over the whole continent and shook the 
thrones and states even to their foundations. The unchained demon of the 
revolution especially seized the most patient and contemplative nation on the 
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I^ee of the earth, for the latter iras equally prepared for it by the goy^m* 
ments and the denu^oguea Those In poss^on of politieal pcwer, Miherto 
80 secure, were tranetixed by this new apparition and gave no sign of life— 
scarcely in conscious imitation of the wanderer, surprised by a bear, who 
holds his breath because the latter disdains a corpse, but because they were in 
fear and perplexity. 

SUCCESSES OF THE KEVOLUTIOHABY PAETY 

In striking contrast to the inertia of the governments was the activity of 
the revolutionary party, which was clearly aware of its purpose, and struck 
the iron while it was hot. On the 27th of Pebrnary Itzstein held on the open 
field at Mannheim a meeting of the people, which in an address to the grand 
duke demanded a German parliament, freedom of the press, trial by jury, and 
especially the institution of a popular militia. Struve, who on this occasion 
produced his programme of the equal right of all to well-being, education, and 
freedom, arranged a popular proce-ssion to Karlsruhe for the presentation of 
a petition en nume to the gntnd duke. The ministry granted all the demands 
of the petitioners with the exception of tho German parliament, the granting 
of which lay beyond its iwwcr, and in opposition to the still-existing confed¬ 
eration law promised the immediate abolition of the censorship. Similar 
developments took place in Wiirtemberg and Bavaria, in the grand duchy of 
Hesse, in Oldenburg, in Nassau, in Hohenzollern, where the republic was not 
only proclaimed but actually introduced, in free cities, and also in the elector¬ 
ate of Hesse, after some faint resistance on the part of the government 

Even the confederation diet was awakened from a long sleep by the raging 
storm, and considered it its duty, if not to act, at least to speak in such a man¬ 
ner as might have stirred some human feelings, had the evil days on which it 
had fallen been susceptible of such. On the ist of March it issued an address 
to the German people iu which it was declared that the maintenance of the 
internal and external security of Germany depended on the unanimons co¬ 
operation of the governments and the people. “The German Confederation 
Diet,” so it said, “tlierefore urgently calls upon all Germans who have the 
welfare of Germany at heart—^ixnd there are no other Germans (I)—in the 
name of the united Fatherland, to exert each one his strength in his circle, so 
that this concord may bo maintained and that legal order be nowhere violated 
Germany shall and must be raised to the rank due to it among the nations of 
Europe; but it is only conconi and legal progress and unifonn development 
which lead to this. The confederation diet confidently trusts in that respect 
for law which was never lost sight of iu times of trouble, and in the traditional 
fidelity and discernment of the German i)eople.” Thus the diet, whose thirty 
years’ work was known to all, ventured to speak to the ill-used German peo¬ 
ple I It is indeed difficult to think of a more crashing self-condemnation and, 
at the some time, n more iiufortunate formula for appeasing the just wrath of 
the German jmcple. 

On the 3rd of March, 1848, the diet resolved that every German confed¬ 
erate state was free to raise the censorship and to iutrodnee the liberty of the 
press, but only “un^er guarantees which would secure the other states of 
the German Confederation and the whole confederation agaifist the abuse of the 
liberty of the press.” Another resolntion of the 9th of liforch decdgnated 
the German Imperial Eagle as the esenteheon of the confederation, and hlaek, 
rod, and gold—the colours hitherto so much i>ersecuted—as the oolonxs of &e 
oonfederaiion. On the 18th of March the coMederatlon diet farther resolved 
that “the necessary revision of the constitution of the eoi^i^eration ” should 
immediately he tdeen in hand, and that the govmmmente be oalUed en 
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to send men trlio offinu:«(ii^Od |oner^ oonfidenoe to Frankfort to tolce :pazt in 
tko dolibenttiona onneoraing tii» revision. On the 25th of March the diet re¬ 
lieved its invitation for «i “immediate” delation of men enjIefSdng the pnb- 
lio confldenoe to d^berate on the revision of the oonstitatiou of the ooi^ed- 
eration “on a truly opportune and national basis.” 

All these tardy views and attempts, by which the diet, in breathless 
haste, sought to overtake the agitation, wero outstripped by the terrible logic 
of facts. In the small and secondary states the ever increasing storm 
already landed the chiefs of the liberal party in the ministerial bureaus; yet 
the movement was not thereby abated. lu Munich the clamorous popular 
anger at the mere rumour of the reapjiearance of the notorious Simuish 
dancer, Lola Montez, caused King Ludwig to abdicate. But even in both the 
great German states the authority of the government succumbed miserably to 
tiie first attack of a comparatively weak insnn-ection of the people. lu the 
kingdom of Prussia, this time as in former years, the first cry for a recon¬ 
struction of the state and of the German Confederation was raised iu the 
Bhenish provinces, but it must be said to their honour that the procedure 
there was comparatively prudent and statesmanlike. The address presented 
to the king by a Cologne deputation under the leiwiership of the chief burgo¬ 
master, Von Wittgenstein, on the morning of the 18th of March, received his 
approval in its essential purport and secured the fulfilment of all just de¬ 
mands without any violent revolt having taken place. In the other provinces, 
just as in Austria, the storm signals apiJeared even more pronounced and vio¬ 
lent ; but tlie reform agitation first received its true revolutionary character 
only through the subsequent events in both Ciipitals. “Good-natured” and 
“easy-going ” Vienna led the procession iu a manner that altogether belied its 
reputation. On the 14th of March the inhabitants of that city, with the 
prominent co-oi)eration of the Aula (that is to say, the professors and stu¬ 
dents of the university), destroyed the assembly house of the estates and the 
villa of Prince Metternich, and, not without the shedding of blood, compelled 
the retirement of that statesman, whose policy was comprehended in the 
words, “ It will last my time! ” On the 16th of March the well-meaning but 
sick and weak emperor Ferdinand was “moved” to proclaim the introduction 
of the liberty of the press and of a national guard, as well as the convocation of 
the estates for the adoption of a constitution. To cbaracterise the misery 
of the times it may here be noted that the official Prussian State Beeorder, 
which had only a short wlule previously announced the meeting of Austria 
and Prussia for the orderly settlement of German afifairs, announ^d the Vien¬ 
nese revolution and the flight of Metternich in these words: “To judge from 
this, Austria has now joined the reform movement which it had obstructed for 
so longI” 

These Viennese laurels deprived Berlin of sleep for sheer envy, for the lat¬ 
ter town order had not yet been materially disturbed. 

THE BBBLIN EEVOLUTIOK OF 1848 

Even to this day complete darkness reigns over the most important facts of 
the Berlin revolution, especially over the question from whom the most fatal 
mistakes and blun4«ns in the action of the government proceeded. The gen- 
end course of affairs, which one must understand in order to follow the subse¬ 
quent developments, is summed up in this: that the agitation was carried on 
in the capita in a more stormy manner than in the Bhenish province. As 
early as the 7th of March, a meeting of the people in the Zoological Garden 
set up the regular/stereotyped demands, whereupon on the 10th all further 
assemblies were prohibited and actually prevented. On the 14th of March a 
n. w,— voi» XV. Sv 
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royal patent appeared, vMeh convoked the << United Diet "for 27th of 
April (that is, after six nreeks), and stated that in conjunction witei Austria 
the governments of the other states of the confederation were invited to a gen¬ 
eral conference, which was to bring about a r^eneration of the confeden^on. 
Isolated street disturbances were not wanting, but became of a serious nature 
only when, on the 16th, news of the Vienna revolution arrived. The Com¬ 
mittee of Public Safety, consisting of dtisens, was ill-treated in front of the 
palace of the prince of Prussia and fled to the new guard house, the guard of 
which fired in defence of the post, and a student and a merchant were killed. 
On the 17th meetings of the people were held in all wards, and on the 18th 
the king, acting on the urgent advice of the Cologne deputation, published 
two edicts, in which a liberal press law wiis given and the United Diet was 
convoked for the 2nd of April. In the latter document it was explicitly de¬ 
clared that the endeavours of the government were directed to the transform¬ 
ing of Germany from a league of states into a federative state; that in all 
German lands a constitutional government would be introduced, and a fed¬ 
eral representation would be formed; that the German army would receive a 
federal bamier and a federal commander-in-chief; that a supreme court of the 
confederation would be ijistituted; all internal customs boundaries would be 
done away with; and that a common standard of coinage and common weights 
and measures, as well as the right of free migration and domicile and the 
liberty of the press, would be introduced. 

For th(.«e considerable concessions the king, who had twice appeared on 
the balcony of the csistlo, was at first greeted with loud cheers, but presently 
there arose from the multitude the cry, ever louder and more threatening: 
“ Away with the military, let the king trust himself to his citizens 1 ” An at¬ 
tempt was made to drive back the ever-growing, cursing, and threatening mob 
with cavalry and infantry, which advanced at a slow pace and without the 
use of arms; suddenly two shots, apparently unintentionally, rang out in the 
inner court of the castle; no one was wounded, but the people nished through 
the streets calling out, “ We are betrayed! To arms! ” Within half an hour. 
In all sti-eets even the most distant, Imrrieades were raised, as if it had been 
all prearranged. Armourers' shops w^ere plundered, individual guai-d houses 
stormed, convicts and imprisoned debtors freed—and then there began a fight 
In the streets and houses which raged until throe in the morning. Fortunately 
for the capital petroleum was not yet at the disposjil of the revolution! In 
this fight the troops were victors, but they were ordered to retire from the 
field without having restored peace, and thus the insiurection was given, to a 
certain extent, the character of a victorious revohition. 

Certainly the country would have been spai’ed many a subsequent disap¬ 
pointment and hiimiliation if the majority of its representatives, instead of 
continually speaking of the “glorious revolution,” had not forgotten this 
simple fact, but had said to themselves that an opponent who had thrown 
away his arms can raise them up again just as easily; and that in virtue of 
the newly-won knowledge of the true relation of power and because of the 
humiliation exjjerieuced he would then stand stronger and more menacing 
than before. In forgetting this early, and learning it late, lies the solution of 
the riddle of the great fiasco of this year of passion and frenzy. 

Early on the 19th of March there appeared a proclamation written during 
the night by the king himself, “To my dear Berliners,” in which it was set 
forth that all the desired concessions had already been made, and Gmt the 
troops, “your brothers and countrymen,” made use of their weapons only 
when eompelled to do so by the numerous shots fired at them. 

“ifow it lies with you, irrbabitauts of my dear native eity, to avert a 
greater evil. Your king and best Mend conjures you by all that is swued to 
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reoognifie the imfortunate Eetorix to y6w homes sat^^ Bemove 

the barricades which are still standing and send to me men imbued with toe 
tme old Berlin spirit^ with woids such as are proper in th^^ pitseonce of your 
king, and I give you my royal word that all streets and squares shall be evac¬ 
uated by toe troops, and too military occupation diall be limited to toe nee* 
essary buildings, the palace, the arsenal, and a few others, ande\'ou there only 
for a short time. Listen to the fatherly voice of your king, inhabitants of my 
true and beautiful Berlin, and forget what has occurred, as I will forget it in 
my heart for the sake of the great future which shall commence under God^s 
blessing for Prussia, and through Prussia for Germany. Your loving qiieen 
and true mother and friend, who is prostrated with suflering, joins her inmost 
and tearful supplications to mine.^' 

The Cadle is Besieged 

The gratitude of the Berliners, more correctly of a mob of the Berlin popu¬ 
lace, expressed itself soon enough in return for these more than fatherly words. 
The military left toe town at eleven o’clock before the cloaiung away of the 
baiTicades—almost as a proof of a sustained defeat—and it is not established 
to this day at whose command this was done. A now ministry was formed, 
which included some liberal members (Count Bchwerin and Alfred von 
Auerswald). Then towards mid-day a procession of people still bearing their 
weapons in their hands, with nine uncovered corpses on biers, the bodies of 
the barricade fighters, w'ended its way to the court of the castle, which was 
deserted by the military. From the midst of this armed mass a deafening cry 
arose for the king to appear. The ministers Arnim and Schwerin axipeai'ed 
on the gallery and sought to appease them, but ever louder and louder came 
the cry: ^^Tho king! The king must come!” Then the monarch, greatly 
l)ent, leading on his arm the sick and w’^ceping queen, who was pale as death, 
stepped on to the open gallery and made a sign with his hand that he desired 
to speak, and in fact did begin several times with tlie words, An hour ago 
you gave me the promise^—” the terrible noise drowned the words and from 
below they called out Hat off! ” The king silently bared his head—then the 
bearers of the biers raised them up towards the king with the demoniacal cry, 
^^Give us back our brothers and our fathers! ” and then to crown the infenial 
act they intoned the chorus, Jesus, my trust,” at the end of which the king 
led the queen, who could scarcely stand, back to her rooms. 

On the 20th of March there was proclaimed a general amnesty, and on the 
2l8t the ill-counselled x)roclaination, ^‘To my i>eople and the German nation,” 
was published, in which the king declared that the salvation of Germany could 
proceed only from the heartiest union of the princess, and that he assumed their 
lead during the time of danger. This proclamation wiis followed by a caval¬ 
cade through the town, led by popular men and the king wearing the German 
colours, during which he several times addressed the partly jubilant and 
partly murmuring crowds and declared that as new constitutional king he 
wish^ to become ^Hhe leader of the free, regenerated German nation.” This 
action, scarcely suitable to the situation, may indeed liave caused a ceitain 
patriotic change of sentiment among a portion of the Berlin population, but 
throughout the whole of Germany, for apparent reasons, it was received wito 
dissatisfaction, even with scorn, and only sharpened the otherwise existing 
antipathies. 

On March 22nd, in a great triumphal procession, the obsequies of those 
who had fallen and were resting in one hundred and eighty-seven coflSns took 
place, and their sacrificial death was praised in numerous oiations by ecclesi- 
ai^cs and layxnenu Not a few may have deserved this honour on account of 
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(^r good Mtb, tmt in tli^ gloiiflcatloa of those martyzs there was no \reat of 
exaggerated adulation, tt id reported that one of the court ehaplaina au- 
nonnoed from the pulpit that those vho had fallen had escaped from earth, 
mid, blessedly transfigured, entered heaven in white raiment and with palms 
in their han^ 

On the 20th of March the ministry of Ckmnt Arnim-Boitzenbui^ was dis¬ 
missed and a purely liberal one appointed, which consisted of Lndolph Camp- 
hausen, Alfred von Auerswald. Von Eeyher, Hansemann, Count Schwerin, 
and Heinrich von Arnim. With the appointment of this liberal ministry the 
victory of the revolution and all its subsequent successes were r^;ard^ as 
aesur^, as it was only a trivial, unimportant matter to build up the new con¬ 
stitution on the ruins of the ab^lnte state, out of which, according to the firm 
conviction of those excited times, all the blessings of freedom, justice, and 
welfare were to proceed. 

The further course of affairs brought the inevitable disillusionment, and 
again confirmed the old experience that violent revolutions, by releasing all 
evil passions, can only destroy, but not build tip. Such revolutions may 
under circumstances become unavoidable through the fault of the rulers as 
well as of the ruled; but even then the result remains just as great an injus¬ 
tice and misfortune as the cause itself. Nor should it be said that the con¬ 
demnation so loudly pronounced by ethics and politics on revolutions imparts 
the guarantee of inviolability to every tyrannical government. Bv'en Dr. 
Martin Luther thought that in spite of the commanded obedience of subjects 
in Holy Scripture there would ever be baptised heathens who would not shrink 
from revolution and of returning evil for evil. And Stahl warningly re¬ 
marks, ‘'It is writton, ‘ The nations shall not rise in rebellion,’ but not, ‘ The 
nations will not rise,’ 

THE FIJTUBB EMPEKOR AN EXIEE IN ENGLAND 

The prince of Pruasia, who was beside the king, his brother, in that night 
of sorrow of the 18th of March, was deeply distressed at the downfall of rule 
and order in the state. But almost the hardest part for him to bear was that 
he himself was also involved in tlie catastrophe in the most unjust manner. 
The insurgents, knowing and fearing him as a firm leader of the troops, at¬ 
tributed to him the first energetic action of the soldiers: regarding the com¬ 
bat numerous tales were carried about of the prince having rous^ them to 
fight by giving the signal with his handkerchief from a window of the castle 
—in a word, of his having led the insurrection, though he had no command 
and had not given a single order. The anger and hatred the ringleaders op¬ 
posed to their adversaries was turned therefore, not against one of the distin¬ 
guished officers of the Berlin troops, not even against the king, but solely 
against the prince of Prussia. 

Thereto may be added that there was a serious misunderstanding between 
the prince and his royal brother, as there was between him and the people. 
It is true that he had constantly encouraged the king to i^ow a bold fronts 
and when Frederick William, notwithstanding that i>eace was sdready as¬ 
sured, through his own weakness allowed it to escape from his hand, he, like 
UtMiy other soldiers—-as for instance, General von Prittwite—^was scarcely 
ahte to refrain from expressing his indignation. According to the tostiinony 
of persons present, violent words were exchanged between the king and the 
prince, and it seems very credible that in a sudden impulse he may have laid 
his sword at the feet of uie monarch, being no longer able to make use of it, 

Of this naturally there could be no serious question, since the prince would 
be the last to give up the cause of the kingdom; but meanwhile he had to 
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bend before tiie efcomof mdiiondl hatred, partly for hie own $eeiii4 partly 
to deliver the kinie: from his presence which excited the ringleaders* He also, 
having been ordered to retire with the troops which evactmted Berlin, left, on 
the l^h of lk!bu*ch, the place of his birth and of his long and unblemi^ed 
activity. 

At first he did not go far from Berlin, but only across Spandau to the 
island of peacocks.” Here the wish of the king that he might leave the 
country for some time was suggested to him. Ho did not feel justified, in 
order not to expose himself to misconstructions, in fulfilling the mere wish. 
He ag^ed for a formal order, which he received in the shape of the command 
to give an account to the English court of what had happened in Berlin. On 
the 22nd of March^ which was his birthday, he left his home in the midst of 
dangers, enemies being on the watch for him, to gain the seashore and at hist 
England by boat. The exile he thus entered upon recalls the rememl)rance of 
another banishment which was imposed eleven yeai's before upon excellent 
Giermans, the best professors of the university of Gottingen, and this not by 
angry multitudes, but by a tymnniciil prince. Those savants'^ were hon* 
cured in song by the nation, but tlie proudest verso destined for them might 
also fit the case of the chivtalrous prince of Prussia. Assuredly, in the country 
from whence such men travel as fugitivas, you must point reproachfully to 
those who reside in the country, not to those who have left it. 

The prince at that time was already fifty-one years old. The long life of 
continual work spent in the conscientious jfulfilment of his duties seemed to 
have been useless. A weaker nature than his would have broken down under 
the awful blow which struck him—but the prince’s clear head and his valiant 
heart remained unchanged. After the storm whicli had almost destroyed his 
country, sunshine must follow; then tlie time would come to reclaim that 
which was lost, and even to bo more active than ever in the cause of Prussia 
and Germany. Thus without pusillanimity and bitterness of heart, but with 
a head proudly erect, he wjvs ready to meet the dark future. IIis wisdom and 
kindness, the composure which he maintained notwithsbinding the sorrow 
which filled his heart, proclaimed him a man, and not only cheered but roused 
the admiration of all who met him. 

Before leaving the Continent, he held in Hamburg a long conversation with 
an officer, Major von Vincke, who was one of his friends. With undisguised 
annoyance he then rejected the very proposal his adversaries luul ix^]>catedly 
attributed to him—that of taking ui> arms against his country, jis the Stuarte 
and Bourbons had done, or of engaging other powei'S to do so. lie said, 
moreover, that he was quite disposed to accept and even anxious himself to 
help on the free constitutional form of government which was oti the point of 
developing, and that he was determined to adhere as closely to the now as he 
had to the old one. Major von Vincke was so deeply impressed by these words 
that later lie openly declared; According to my inmost conviction, the prince, 
after having with his usual industry and perseverance learned to understand 
fully the constitutionjd form of government, will, conscientious as he is, be 
come its strongest and surest guardian. 

Having reached England the prince took up his qinarters at the house of 
Bunsen, the Prussian ambassador, and at once entered into the warmest rela¬ 
tions with the royal family, as well as with the most distinguished statesmen of 
the island* As to the latter, he rendered the German nation a real service by 
dispersing by means of his sound political views and his imposing personali^ 
the stock disbelief of Englishmen regarding the future of Germany,He 
charmed his guests, striving as he did to banish the anxiety they felt on his 
behalf. He struck at once the chord of easy, familiar intercourse, inasmuch 
Wf at the very banning of his stay in the ambassador’s house, he put on one 
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ddd tile ann'Cbair which, ofc the genearal breakfast table, had been put for him 
in the place of hononr. Drawing up emother chair he said smilhcgly, The 
thrones shake; it is the moment to exercise humility.” Notwithstanding all 
this, hemnst naturally have felt great sadness. 0 Bat his exile was not of 
long duration; In the following June he returned to Prussia, and a year later 
he was invested with the supreme command of the Prussian army sent to re¬ 
store order in Baden." 

“mauoh ministeks” nr the lessee geeman states 

In Hesse-Darmstadt a calm had followed on the political persecutions of 
the thirties, and the political spirit of the people had sunk so low that Georgi, 
the torturer of the unhappy Pfarrer (Pastor) Weidig, was returned to the 
ehamber. But when the breath of revolution blew from France an agitation 
began to stir among the Hessians, especially among the vivacious inhabitants 
of “golden 3fainz,” who still loved to look back upon the time when they 
formed part of the Franco-Rhenish republic. Zitz, the leader of the Mainz 
democracy, promptly drew up an address to the chamber at Darmstadt, put¬ 
ting forward the well-known demands; other towns joined with Mainz; and 
on the 2nd of March the address was discussed in the chamber in the presence 
of an immense throng. Deputy Ihdi, an eloquent Darmstadt atlvocate, de¬ 
manded the abolition of the bureaucratic system and the removal of reaction¬ 
ary ministers; Deputy Heinrich had already demanded national representa¬ 
tion for Germany some days before. The government took a long time to 
deliberate, and consequently, in a g«'at public meeting at Mainz, Zitz declared: 
“Fellow-citizens, our bill has been due for thirty years. We will allow yet 
three days of grace, and then we will go to Darmstadt with the whole prov¬ 
ince at our backs, to give effect to our wishes in person.” Thereupon the 
authorities at Darmstadt yielded, and Heinrich von Gagern, who Tip to that 
time had betm the le^er of the constitutionalist opposition, was made “ March 
Minister.” The grand duke also associated his son with him as co-regent. 
These and a few similar measures gave the government of Hesse-Darmstadt 
breathing-space for a while. 

In the electorate of Hesse a certain amount of excitement prevailed in con¬ 
sequence of the political prosecutions and the elector’s unremitting endeavoiu-s 
to destroy the constitution of 18.31. The elertor Frederick, who had been on 
the throne since 1847, cherished hopes of overcoming the feeble resistance of 
the estates and discarding all the good points of the constitution, when the 
news of events in Paris threw the whole country into a state of agitation. 
The elector’s subjects, usually past masters in the art of legal opposition, 
(mlled to mind the long ignominy in which they had lived; they remembered 
how their forefathers had lieen sold by herds into the service of foreign 

S owers, and how they themselves had b^n tormented by the police and the 
ureaucracy. The popular demands were asserted with violence. Popular 
wrath rose to such a pitch against Scheffer, whilom director of the ministry 
of the interior, who had used his power harshly and ruthlessly, that he 
fled across the frontier, urged on by the dread of being lynched. Resist¬ 
ance to the rule of the elector came to a head at Hanan, where the whole 
populace flew to arms, resolved to fight if the elector refused bis consent to 
Mie well-known demands. The men of Hanan even breathed the frightful 
threat that they would secede from the electorate and become subjects of 
Steese-Donnstadt unless the elector gave way. But a vigorous movement was 
in progress behind this theatriml parade, and when the elector ordered the 
military to advance upon Hanan, thousands of armed Heasia^ streamed into 
the menaced city to defend it against the Hessian soldiery. ^Ihe soldiers hesi'^ 
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tated, and many officers openly declared that ‘^no cltiaen blood abonld be 
shfid/^ At Cassel one deputation followed hard on the heeJs of another in 
unbroken succeasion, all petitioning the elector ‘4o concede (m verteihm), 
and prince and deputations exhibited the edifying spectacle of buyers and 
sellers in the market place, perpetually patting in anger, and promptly re^ 
turning to the charge with fresh offers. At llaiiau meanwhile the danger 
of a sangtunary collision came nearer and nejirer. Tlie citizens, led by a 
Committee of the People, refused to yield. Some six thousand armed men 
were prepared to repulse any attack from the military outside the town. In 
Cassel itself passions ran high, a crowd of twenty thousand souls surged round 
the electoral palace, the erection of barricades was taken in hand-—nothing 
but the attitude of the Town Guard (Burgenn kr) prevented fighting in the 
streets. At the eleventh hour the elector giwe way. The men of Hanau had 
won a bloodless victory, and had no need to transfer their allegiance to the 
grand duke. Their courageous action produced a profound impression 
throughout Germany. The victors did not abuse (heir late-won victory; some 
particularly obnoxious bureaucrats weixi favoured with a serenade of cat¬ 
calls, and the notorious wdiipping machine kiiowm as the ^^wolf wjis brought 
from the police station by the citizens in solemn procession and then de¬ 
stroyed. This instrument was in itsedf a sufficient explanation of the hatred 
the people of the elcctomte boro against the dominant bureaucracy. 

March Ministers” were placed at the head of themlministration, Wipper- 
mann and Eberhard being the chosen candidates. These much persecuted 
men acted after the manner of all March ministers, and persecuted everyone 
else whose aspirations w’cnt farther than their own, till they w^ere swept aside 
wdien the reaction set in by the notorious Ilassenpflug, nicknamed ^^Ilassen- 
fluch ” (curse of Hesse). But for a moment the whole of Hesse was brimming 
over with joy and gladness, for the men of Hanau had won a complete 
victory. 

In Nassau the storm broke on the 1st of March. The people had suffered 
frightfully from the oppression of nobles and bureaucrats, and the smiling 
province had become a sc’cne of poverty and servitude. The constitution was 
an empty form, for the property qualification for the franchise was so high 
that there were only seventy-three qualified voteis in the country. The 
“ demesnes quarrel ” had done much to inflame the wnilh of the people, for 
Duke William, with the help of his minister, a certain Herr Marschall von 
Bicl)er8tein, had added the public lands, which brought in a revenue of two 
million gulden, to his private property. The peasiintry were grievously op¬ 
pressed, and they rase The duke was aw^ay, the citizens of Wies¬ 

baden, led by Advocate (Rechtsanwali) Hergenhahn, forced the authorities 
to open the armoury and allow them to arm themselves. They put forward 
the usual demands, and lulded that the public lands must be restored to the 
state. The peasants, realising that the opportunity had arrived for getting 
rid of their feudal burdens, came down from Wostenwald into the town in 
armed bands^ On the 4th nearly thirty thousand arme<l men wore collected 
in Wiesbaden. It was evident that the military had no mind to meddle with 
them. The government made lavish promises, but could give no guarantee in 
the duke^s absence. The tension grew more severe, till at length the duke 
appeared and averted a catastrophe at the last possible moment by granting 
everything that was inquired of him. But the men of Nassau had grown sus¬ 
picious, and demanded that they should pay no taxes until the duke had made 
all his promises good. That was granted too. The duke bore a special 
grudge against the revolutionaries for having made him disgorge the public 
landa The peasants were appeased, Hergenhahn, the friend of the people,” 
pacified the citizens. Every peasant was now free to cut wood and to shoot 
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game oii bis oum bslds, and tito feudal does were atxdisbed. Ibe peasants of 
Kafedn then did what those of Swabia had done; they left the “townm^*’ 
idone to “come by their rights(“«« ikrem Scwh”) as beet they conld. The 
cttfeens, here as every whert^ thought that in winning iwUtlcal conoesrdons they 
had won everything. 


Saxony and Eanover 

In Saxony, which had at that time become the happy hunting-ground of 
liberal and rt^ical factions, Leipsic was the first place to be affected by the 
agitation that followed on the news of the revolution in Paris and the various 
provinces of Germany. At the head of the democratic constitutionalist party 
there was Eobert Blum, a man who had worked his way up from the prole- 
tfiirist to the position of a well-to-do citizen and bookseller, and was famous 
far and wide as a demagogue. His influence with the masses had been shown 
as early as 1845, at the time of the notorious massacre in front of the Hdtel 
de Prusse at Leipsic. 

Biedermann, who represented the liberal bourgeoisie, and Arnold Huge, 
then a red republican, were working in concert with him. Although social¬ 
istic demands were put forward in ^xony, yet for the moment all currents of 
political feeling coalesced, and it was i-esolved to present an address of the 
usual tenor to the king. As drawn up by Biedermann it read tamely; Blum 
infused a little fire into it. The town commissioners (Stadtverordneten) ap¬ 
proved the address and forwarded it to the king. At nine o’clock of the 
evening of the 2nd of March the answer came. An enormous and excited 
crowd, which relieved its feelings by singing the Marseillaise, had collected 
in and about the town hall. The excitement rose higher still when the king’s 
answer arrived. “The king,” Biedermann said, speaking from the balcony 
of the town hall, “ received us very kindly, listened to us with great emotion, 
frequently with teai^ and gave us an answer written with his own hand, on 
the paper of which the traces of tears are plainly to be seen.” 

This was no doubt extremely touching. Tlie king’s answer, however, was 
less so, for he flatly refused all demands, asserted that the town commission¬ 
ers of Leip.sic had not the support of the i)eople behind them, and simply rep¬ 
rimanded them for the step they had taken. The crowd was stung to fury, 
and first rushed to the residence of Deputy Brockhaus, where they serenade 
him with cat-calls and broke his windows. Brockhaus turned aside the tide 
of popular indignation by calling for a cheer for the freedom of the press, 
and promised to vote against the reactionary ministers in future. Blum suc¬ 
ceed^ in pacifying the tumultuous mob for the moment. The town commis¬ 
sioners resolved to send another deputation to Dresden. The dismissal of the 
censors was one of the xmpular demands, and these gentlemen themselves, 
becoming aware of the fact, w'ere seized with terror and made a public decla¬ 
ration in which they, the censors, asserted that “the censorship would lead to 
the ruin of the state.” How long had these gentlemen, on their own showing, 
been labouring at the “ruin of the state”! Truly the kaleidoscope of revo¬ 
lution reveals many comic pictures. 

The king would not yield; he lamented that “a single commune” had en- 
ttand upon the course of “petition ” which did not become it; he would treat 
with no one save the estates of bis kingdom, which he promised to convoke 
within the next two months. But the men of LeijMsic, who had wrong free 
tobacco and a town guard from their government, and abolished the drawn 
Btrord^ of the police, were not to be so easily put off. They resolved to insiat 
upon their dmnands and provide themselves with arms. If the king would 
not yield they would start cnmoMefor Dresden. 
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The agitation rose high in all parts of the country whOa thd king refused 
addresses from six other towns and replied to a speetii made by Stdtwedler, 
Mayor of Meerane^ with the words, “I have nothing more to say to you except 
farewell.” Urn citizens of Leipslc made arrangements for proceeding en 
to the opening of the diet at Dresden, and it was evident that half of Saxony 
would join them. This seemed a serious matter even to the king, especial^ 
as Dresden itself was beginning to take part in the movement.. There were 
tumnlts and street mobs in the capital, and at length the king made up his 
mind to give way. The reactionary min¬ 
istry was dismissed, and Saxony too had 
her March Ministers.” Braun and Ober- 
llinder, two liberal deputies, received ap¬ 
pointments in the ministry, so likewise did 
Von der Pfordten, who promptly set to 
work to prepare the way for a new reac¬ 
tion. His appointment gave great offcncti, 
but the people consoled themselves when 
they found that the ministry had made the 
w’ell-known popular demands a pai't of 
their programme. This did not prevent the 
after effects of the agitation from being felt 
in Saxony. The starving operatives of the 
Erzgebirge and various towns revolted. 

The castle of Waldetiburg was burned down 
in April; the Schonburg pejisants were fu¬ 
rious that the heavy and oppressive dues 
they had to pay to the Bezeasho'rscMflen 
(lords w'hose relative rights were deter¬ 
mined by a reccMus) were not entirely abol¬ 
ished, and they therefore attacked the 
castle and burnt the title-deeds, setting the 
castle itself on fire during the process. It 
was natural that the movement should re¬ 
sult in such demonstrations where tlie need 
of the people was sorest, for neither op¬ 
pressed jjeasantry nor starving weavers 
could live upon the ideas ” of liberalism, 
a German parliament, and freedom of the 
presa 

Hanover had not yet recovered from hovsb-Towsb of Hatto (9fi9), Sonix 
her constitntional struggles and the sub- of thb Lkoknd of tub aucbbmbop 
version of her coustitutiou de haul m bos Bikobn ok thk Khis» 
when the flood of the great movement 

rolled into the dominions of that absolutist monarch. King Ernest Augustus. 
On the eth of March the popular demands were submitted to this sovereign 
in his turn, and were simply refused by him, with the remark that popular 
representation in the German Oonlederation was incompatible with the 
monarchic^ form of govenunent. This bmsqne reply wm intended to show 
tliat the king was inflexible. The agitation assumed formidable proportions; 
the towns presented addresses; there were disturbances and student demon¬ 
strations at Gottingen; and the king answered all petitions by declaring 
that the totnrbances must be ascril^ to foreign agitators. At length the 
disorder spread to the town of Hanover. Several thousand citizens sur- 
ronnded t& castle and sent in a deputation; a cabinet councillor. Munch- 
hausen by name, appewed with the king’s answer. He could not get a hear* 
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lug at once, and shouted, Are yon going to yell or am I going to speak! ^ 
The citizens were enraged at the conrtier^s tone and aristocratic arrogance; 
they compelled him to address them as ^^gentlemem'^ The answer he brought 
was unsatisfactory; particularly as the king refused to concede the reform of 
the obnoxious police administration. The mob wreaked its fury on the bouses 
of unpopular ministers and police officials and broke their windows; the same 
treatment was meted out to a court lady of anti-liberal views. The military, 
who were greeted Math howls and hisses, were in no hurry to interfere. The 
tension continued to increase, till in the end Ernest Augustus gave way. He 
dismissed the ministr 5 % allowed the people to bear arms, promised police re¬ 
form, and appointed Sllive of Osnabriick, who, as the defender of the consti¬ 
tution, enjoyed the confidence of the liberal party among the citizens, to be 
his ^‘Jdarch Minister.Count Bennigsen (son of the celebrated Bussian gen¬ 
eral of that name), M*ho passed for a liberal, entered the ministry at the same 
time, together with some men of no particular political dye. Stiive played 
the unb^utiful rdle of all ^^^Marcli Ministera,^’ and consequently the reaction 
was able to make as thorough a clearance of the ‘‘gainsof 1848 in Hanover 
as anywhera.'^ 

The Frankfort Prelimimry Parliament 

Meantime at Fiunkfort^ou-the-Main about five hundred men from Germany 
had assembled (March 31st) mid formed a Preliminary Parliament ( Voyyar- 
lament ); the confederation diet gave its sanction. It was resolved that a 
national assembly, proceeding from general free elections by the whole Ger¬ 
man people, should determine the future constitution of Germany. The pre¬ 
liminary parliament thereupon took east and west Prussia and Schleswig into 
the German Confederation, and the same then to he done with Posen. 
The elections took place with the approval of the governments; on the 18th 
of May the German National Assembly hold its first sitting in the Paulskirche 
at Pmnkfort-on-the-Main. But discord hiui already broken ont in the rela¬ 
tions between the governments and the governed. The former had every¬ 
where (except in Austria where all was still undecided) guaranteed the in 
part very tumultuous demands of the people; Germany had thus won impor¬ 
tant victories; not only that such feudal burdens and special privileges as still 
subsisted had l>eeu overthrown, but freedom of the press, right of association, 
juries, and publicity of the jidininistnition of justice, and even the anning of 
the people, had been secunxl and liberal ministers accepted. But now arose 
many visionaries Mdio perverted and incited the people by republican teaching 
and coiumunistio follies. This was especially the case on the Bhine, where 
the advanced democrats under lleoker plotted a rising in Baden (12th of 
April), which was indeed quickly suppressed, but called forth great bitterness 
between the moderates and democrats, and drove the former nearer than ever 
to the governments. lu Berlin, also, the democracy destroyed unity; it kept 
the people in x>€rpetual excitement and also acquiml great influence over the 
Prussian national assembly, Miiich, chosen by direct elections and summoned 
by the government (the Caiuphausen ministry), met at Berlin on the 22nd of 
May. The people, full of vague desires, allowed themselves to be lured into 
making fre^ disturbances, and on the 14th of June stormed the arsenal. 
Thus the tension increased to the ruin of the whole. 

Great enthusiasm for liberty and unity were exhibited throughout Ger¬ 
many; there was univex-sal jubilation over the victories of this young Spring 
of the Nations^' (VolkerfniMiny) \ but no one was clear about tto means; 
men were undecided as to what they wanted; and it was therefore not ea^ to 
come to an understanding. The parliamentary life of the Germans was so 
new, it had previously moved withm such narrow limits, that it was entirely 
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vjithout a fixed ptogmmm or leadexe equal to their task- liberate, constitu-* 
tionalists, re^blioaus, absolutists, aris^rats, besides ultramoutauiste, Prus- 
sopiiiles, Austrians, all were jtunbled together, engaged in mutual coutentiou 
and blustering- 

This chaos of opinions found its expression in the German national assern* 
bly* Heinrich von Gagern presided; the parties were measured against each 
other; the moderates (liberals) had the advanbige in numbers, the democrats 
the greater boldness. To the latter, liberty was more important than unity; 
they contrived that the fundamental rights of the Genmin i)eople should be 
first considered; this led to a long war of wx>rds; valuable time wjis expended 
by the hundreds of long-winded speakeis. Meanwhile the tottering govern¬ 
ments were able to strengthen themselves and so make the whole work of the 
assembly fruitless. But the need of a central power was only too keenly felt; 
and in consequence, on the 29th of June, 1848, by four hundred and thirty- 
six votes to one hundied and ten, the arcluluke John of Austria, a noble 
friend of the people, W5is chosen Eeichsvet^eser (iin|)erial vicar); he was to 
execute the decisions of the parliament, have the supreme command over all 
the German annies, and represent Germany abroad. The governments agreed, 
and on the 12th of July the confederation diet laid its authority in the hands 
of the Reichsverweser and dissolved itself. Tlic Reichsverweser chose a re^ 
sponsible imi)erial ministry. But as in all this the princes had co-operated 
but little, so they were without a real inclination to suj>port the new central 
power; and just the most important person, the king of Prussia, regarded 
the proceedings at Fmnkfort with great and indeed not unfounded mistrust. 
This led to a lamentable defeat of Germany abroad; to the disgrace iu Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein, 


THE ORGANISATION OF SCHLESWIG-HOI^TEIN 

Since 1400 Schleswig-Holstein had been united both legally and nationally; 
it was a German country by custom, speech, and the inclination of the inhab¬ 
itants; situated on the frontiers of the united German Fatherland, in it a 
keen sense of German nationality had been preservtMl. The ruler of the coun¬ 
try was at the s-ame time king of Denmark; but the two duchies had their own 
constitution. Now in the northern pai-t of Schleswig a Danish population 
was settled, and though it was continually losing ground to the more culti¬ 
vated and stronger German element, still it had this advantage, that Schleswig 
had not been received into the German Confederation with Holstein in 1815, 
but had been committed to the king of Denmark {is a separate duchy. Thus 
the latter won the desiml pretext forcibly to make this country Danish.*^ 

Under Christian VIII of Denmark, who ascended the throne in 1839, the 
old conflict between the Germans and Danes which wiis suspended for a time 
again broke out^ The national feeling winch had jiwakened throughout 
Europe also came to the fore here, and led to a sharp antagonism between the 
Danes and Germans, who for long had been united under one government. 
The superiority to which the Danish element laid claim, the interference of 
the Danes in the affairs of the duchies, the violation which their rights and 
interests experienced, the endeavour to separate Schleswig from Holstein and 
to unite Schleswig with the kingdom, awakened aversion in German lands. 
But the Danes feared a separation of the duchies, especially of Schleswig; 
for the male line of the reigning house threatened to die out, and owing to 
the differences in the law of succession in the various lands a dissolution of 
the long-ending nnlon was to be expected. Hence they thought it necessary 
to provide against such a consummation. Denmark to the Eider, that is 
to say, the union of Schleswig with Denmark and its separation from Holstein, 
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was the aim of the naii<mal iwaity, wbieh enteted upon the stn^le wtihpassioit 
aad ^oaticism. The oew atag, a man of high education and noble qaaUties^ 
hat without dedniteneas of aim and strength of character, seemed ^ firrt die* 
posed to adopt a compromi^ng and conciliatory attitade. Tlie appointment 
of the prince of Angr^nburg-Noer to the govemorship and chief emnmand, 
also the appointment of Count Beventlow Criminil, a patariotic and wdl. 
meaning but weak man, to the presidency of the chancery, caused satisfaction 
in the duchies. An improved oi^auisatiou of the finances and provisions for 
weliai'e and education were also favourably received. But the maintenance 
of the union existing between Holstein as well as Schleswig with Denmark 
lay more at Christian VHI’s heart than anything else: without separating 
them from each other, he aimed at binding both more firmly to the kingdom. 
First of all he intended, by individual measures, to strengthen and extend 
the bonds of union. 

A new organisation of the army, which deprived the Schleswig-Holstein 
regiments of their old names and banners and removed some of them to Den¬ 
mark; the introduction of Danish cockaties for the civil officials; the attempt 
to bring into use the Danish system of coinage and Danish coins, and to estab¬ 
lish branches of the Danish Bank in the country, all these deeply affected the 
existing conditioiM. The bank first established a branch at Flensburg, a 
thoroughly German town, but in which the commerciid union with Denmark 
and Danish colonies called forth sympathy for union with the kingdom. 
Other plans were frustrated. The plan of a common ministiy of worship 
and education w’ith Denmark, the intention to form common committees from 
the provincial diets of the duchies and the kingdom after the model of an 
institution then introduced into Prussia, fell through because of the decided 
opposition of the estates. The question as to the official standing of the 
respective hiuguages caused much agitation. The introduction of Danish as 
the official language of the courts of law in the northern part, in obedience to 
the king’s decree, caused anxiety, and the estates pronounced tliemselvea 
against it. There were lively disputes as to the use of Danish in the proceed¬ 
ings of the diet, which the king sought to settle by compromise. Christian 
saw himself obliged to issue a declaration (December 14th, 184.')) that he just 
as little thought of uniting Schleswig or part of it to the kingdom as of plac¬ 
ing it in a political union with Germany by joining the German Confederation 
—for which act individual voices clamoured; he promised to maintain the 
independence of the duchy and the union with HoMein: he certainly meant 
to add, under the DanLsh crown. 

THE “PUBLIC LETTEE” (1840A.D.) 

The agitation became all the more active as the succession question, which 
occupied the public mind more and more, and to which the government in 
the last days of Frederick VI had already turned its attention, came to the 
fore, A second marriage of the crown prince had also remained 
and like the first had to be dissolved. Thus the possibility of a separation 
did not lie so far off. Then the matter was taken up in Denmark and the 
proposal moved at the assembly of the estates of the islands: that the king 
should solemnly proclaim that the Danish monarchy, namely, the kingdom of 
Denmark and the duchies of Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenbui^, would be 
inseparably transmitted according to the provisions of the nqral law, and that 
every attempt on the part of subjects to dissolve the union «TriaHng betwemi 
the Torious divisions of the states wonld be frustrated. This invasion of the 
rights of the duchies awakened intense indignation. The voice of the people 
eX{NreBsed itself in numerous addresses to the Holstein estates simultajaeoarity 
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aaaonbted; titoy sommied up l^e lav of the land in the statement: the duchies 
of Sehlesvig tuid Holstein are independent states, firmly nnited to one another 
and rnled in the male line. But the government shared the JDanish view of 
the matter. A commission of high state officials was to investigate the ques¬ 
tion of snccession. As a result of their work, the so-csdled Public Letter was 
published (July 8th, 1846), which announced: that the hereditary succession 
of the monarchy was equally valid in Denmark and in the duchies of Schles¬ 
wig and Lauenburg, but that with regard to individual parts of tiie duchy of 
Holstein circumstances prevailed which made a similar declaration impossi¬ 
ble; the king, therefore, promised to remedy these latter, so as to bring about 
the complete acknowledgment of the integrity of the whole Danish state. The 
communication of this decree to tho Holstein estates was accompanied by the 
prohibition to make it the subject of remonstrance to the government. 

It was a one-sided decision, which by no means conformed to the law; 
neither did it agree, as became known later, with the results of the investiga¬ 
tion instituted by the oommissiou; and it was at the same tiinb an iusolt to 
the rights of the estates. It was met by the most decided opposition. The 
agnat^ protested to the German Confederation. The prince of Angusten- 
burg, the duke of Oliicksburg who was tho head of the second branch of the 
legfld line of succession, and many members of the Schleswig knighthood gave 
up tlie offices which they held. In spite of the prohibition tho Holstein 
estates issued an address, and when it was not accepted they laid the matter 
before the federal diet and dispersed; others, who were convoked in their 
place, did not appear or joined their predecessors. The people made known 
their consent to the acts of the eshites in addresses and in the pre.s8. An ex¬ 
tract from the findings of the commiasion issued iu defence of the Public Let¬ 
ter, found complete refutation by nine professors of the Kiel uuiversity. 

GBBMANY INVOLVED IN THE BCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION 

The agitation resounded throughout Germany. Then for the first time did 
the Schleswig-Holstein affair appear in all its importance as a German ques¬ 
tion. In addresses, pamphlets, in the chambers, the rights of the duchies 
were espoused, and they were promised all necessary asdshince for the pro¬ 
tection of the same: Germany took over the task of maintaining them invio¬ 
late and nnrestricted. 

Tho confederation diet also did not escape the influence of public opinion 
and the weightiness of tho matter. It did not accomplish much, but more 
than usual. King Christian had declared that he had never thought of en¬ 
croaching upon the independence of the duchy of Holstein or on its constitu¬ 
tion, or on any other relation based on law and tradition, or to interfere with 
well-established rights of the agnates, and that he also wished to maintain the 
constitutional right of petition of the estates. Upon this the Federal Assem¬ 
bly announced (September 17th, 1846) that they saw themselves strengthened 
in their most confident expectations; that the king, by tho final detennination 
of the relations spoken of in the Public Letter, would observ'e the rights of 
one and all, especially those of the German Confederation, of the rightful 
agnates, and the le^ representation of the country of Holstein; at the same 
time they reserved for themselves their constitutional competence. 

A declaia^ou of the ambassador at the confederation diet acknowledged 
tliat Holj^in and Schleswig had all public legal rights in common, and prem¬ 
ia^ to leave this union inviolate. A proclamation was issued by the king 
(September 181^) which was meimt to be reassuring, inasmuch as it anuonnoed 
his intention had not been to injure the rights of the duchies and to dis* 
solve tiieir tmion. But at the same time tiie indissolubility of tho D anish 
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monarchy was emphasised, the adbmovledgment of which was the question at 
issue. Ihe king held firmly to this; towards this end all his efforts were 
bent. Schleswig was also to serve as a means of holding Holstein. 

negotiations for this purpose were tahen up with the European powers, 
p^ers and pamphlets were prepared and circulated which sought to give a 
foro^ interpretation to the law, and as much as possible to prevent the spread¬ 
ing of the opposite views. The goal was to be reached by cajoling public 
opinion and curbing the opposition in the duchies. There were Germans who 
offered their services in aid of this scheme: Count Earl Moltke, who became 
president of the chancery in place of Beventlow, and by devotion to the idea 
at royal absolntisni disowned both his native country and his own past; and 
Bchcel, a violent, ambitious nature, who, at the head of the Schleswig-Holstein 
government, sought to establish a rigid police regime. The federal laws 
against assemblies and unions, which formerly had not been promulgated in 
the country, were now put into effect 

But the duchies did not cetuse their opposition. When the Schleswig assem¬ 
bly of the estiites met October 1st, 1848, under the presidency of Wilhelm 
B^ler, they took the matter up: an swldress expounded the rights of the 
duchies; three petitions proposed the sepai'ation of the administration of the 
duchies from that of the kingdom, the introduction of a common constitution 
with Holstein—this being presented by the duke of Augustenburg—and the 
acceptance of Schleswig into the German Confederation. As the government 
refui^ to accept these petitions, the majority of the assembly dispersed. 

Then the knights, chiefly led by the prior of the convent of Preetz, C5ount 
Fritz Beventlow, raised their voices, demanding that the rights of the land 
should be established in a constitutional doenment and provided with the 
requisite guarantees (January 19th, 1847). 

All organs of the laud had spoken. Tendencies and pariies which other¬ 
wise went different ways were united here. Even men of more democratic 
tendencies, who laid greater sti’ess on Holstein’s connection with Germany 
than on the former union with Schleswig, the so-called New Holsteiners under 
tiie leadership of Th. OLshausen, joined in tho movement. The approach of 
a crisis wixs felt and preparations were miule to meet it. 

A more active life had awakened in Germany: an endeavour for greater 
unity prevailed among the people. In Holstein and Schleswig it was recog¬ 
nised that they must join this general movement, and tliereby find a support 
for their special rights. 

The king, however, thought to give his aspirations a new foundation. 
A common constitution for the kingdom and the duchies was planned; by 
granting constitutional riglits, such os had been widely and activdy demanded 
in Denmark since his accession, a new union was to be assured, which was to 
supersede the personal union hitherto prevailing. Christian VIII was ocou- 
pi^ with these plans when death suddenly overtook him, January 20th, 1848. 

FHEDEHtCK VII ANO THE FIGHT FOE SCHLESWIG 

As the last of tho male line of Frederick III, who by the royal decree 
separated the succession in Denmark from that in Schleswig-Holstein, Freder- 

VII became ruler. By his ways of thinking and habits he belonged more 
exolnsively than any other of his race to the Danish people, and therefore 
looked as a stranger upon his German lands, whose rights he enoroaobed upon 
heavily, violating their national feeling and so incr^sing the inner antago¬ 
nism the outer separation, which the course of history brought along, be¬ 
came all the more unavoidable. 

Good-natnred but uneducated, without a sense for justice or morals, de- 
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pendent on a voman of low birth to whom he waa nioi^adcatly married, the 
king soon became a mere tool in the hands of the parties, inoapable of resist¬ 
ing the demmidsof the Danish national pride and passionate infktnation. He 
b^cm by proolaiming (Jannary 28th, 1848) the constitution which his father 
had planned and which was to unite Schleswig-Holstein with Denmark under 
forms which promised a certain equalisation of right, but which nevertheless 
assured superiority to the Danes. It satisfied no one. If in the duchies they 
decided on entering into a preparjitory delilmration (/f the siune, it was only 
in order to fight the whole scheme and to demand the right of an independent 
constitution. 

At this moment the great convulsion took place in France which shook all 
Europe: the ancient order of the states wavered and in a fierce onslaught a 
new one was trying to establish itself. Long-felt wants, justified and neces¬ 
sary demands, but also extravagant theories and revolutionary passions, as¬ 
serted themselves. 

Schleswig-Holstein was the most strongly affected. Whilst endeavouring 
to protect the ancient right and union with Germany, a fresh and more heavy 
attack had to be re.sisted. It was not poasible to persevere in the peaceful 
attitude that had been maintained until now. But although driven to the em¬ 
ployment of foiw, the law was adhered to, order waa maintained, and ev'ery 
outbreak of unbridled passion was checked. Whilst the national party in 
Copenliagen urged a union of Schleswig with Denmark and its separation 
from Holstein, a meeting of the members of the Schleswig-Holstein estates, 
which assembled in Bendsbnrg (March 18th), proposed the union of the 
estates of both duchies, the admission of Schleswig into the German Confed¬ 
eration, and the granting of free rights such as were demanded and granted 
everywhere. Before the deputation which had to convey those desires had 
reached Coi)enliagen and gained an audience of Frederick VII, the latter was 
induced by a popular movement to dismiss the ministry and to call to Ids 
counsel the leaders of the party who demanded the annexation of Schleswig 
(March 2l8t). He then declared himself willing to grant Holstein a free con¬ 
stitution, to support the endeavours for a German parliament, but on the other 
hand to consolidate the inseparable union of Schleswig with Denmark by a 
common and free constitution (March 24th). The ancient rights were thereby 
abolished, the union of Schleswig and Holstein destroyed, the foundation on 
which the dominion of the king in the duchies rested undermined. This 
was to be carried out by the force of arms. 

The duchies had to concert measures against this, and they did not hesitate 
to do so. In Kiel, the most infiaontial men of the land united themselves, 
the prince of Noer, Count Keventlow-Preetz, Wilhelm Beseler. A provisional 
government was formed (March 2.3rd-24th), which also included Schmidt in 
Kiel, Bremer in Flensburg, and later Olshauscu, who was absent as member 
of the deputation, “ for the maintenance of the rights of the land and of the 
her^itary duke”; the latter, as being in the hands of a Danish party, was 
considered not to have been free in his resolutions. The whole land joined 
in, even officials—those in Copenhagen gave up their posts—and the military, 
in so far as they belonged to the duchies by birth. Eendsburg u'as taken pos¬ 
session of by the prince, who became conunander-in-chief (March 24th). 


. SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAEB (1848-1850 A.D., 

Soon the fight broke out. The Danes marched into Schleswig, occupied 
Alsen, and advanced Into the mainland. The duchies oppo^ to them all 
the fighting men that conld be assembled in haste. But insufficient armament 
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and defective leadership resulted ia a defeat at Jfou (April 9tit); ahmost all 
Sdilesw^ fell into the hiuids of the Buies. 

The sole dependence of the duchies was now the protedlon of G^naay. 
The king of Prussia, to whom the duke of Augturienborg applied for aid, 
pronounced himself decisively in favour of their rights (March 24th). The 
preliminary parliament declared itself in favour of the eutrjr of S(^eswig 
into the German Confederation. The confederation diet decided to protect 
the rights of Holstein to unite with Schleswig and acknowledged the provi¬ 
sional government (April 4th, 12th). Prussian troops under Bonin invaded 
Holstmu, followed by the tenth federal corps under Halkett. Wrangel took 
over the command with the order to clear Schleswig of the Danes. 

The Dannevirke was taken by storm (April 23rd), but the Danidi army 
was not pnrsned; the mainland was taken, but Alsen left in the hands of the 
enemy; then Jutland also was occupied, and contributions laid upon it as com¬ 
pensation for captured German vessels; bat it wsjs soon evacuated; even the 
north of Schleswig had to be given up, as the Danes from Alsen threatened 
the Germans in Sundewitt. At Niibel the latter had to retire from the field 
with losses (May 23th), and a fresh attack brought no success (June 6th). 
In the beginning the force at hand was not energetically turned to account, 
but now it no longer sufficed, and the necessary reinforcements were slow in 
arriving. 

In the land itself everyone was full of devotion and willing to make sac¬ 
rifices ; firm and resolved, the people woio united in the chief cause, but were 
<fiieoked through manifold considerations, and not sufficiently energetic. The 
task they had set themselves was most difficult to perform: that of protecting 
the ancient rights by force of arms against a sovereign who was still recog¬ 
nised by them as their lawful lord, and of union with the powers of Germany, 
who were themselves in the midst of a process of reorganisation. The relation 
of the volunteers to the regular troops, of the natives to the strangers, caused 
much embarrassment. Political ant^onisms arose in the ancient estates, 
which were united in one assembly, and especially in a provincial assembly 
convened on the basis of a general election: a new organisation of interusil 
conditions was discussed. In Schleswig itself, which was the chief bone of 
contention, certain Danish inflnences made themselves felt. The govern¬ 
ment was urging forward the admission into the Gorman Confederation, but 
to this some of the people were still disinclined, and it was opposed by the 
European powers. 

The latter showed themselves favourable to Denmark, fearing an increase 
of German infinenoe. England recommended division of Schleswig in accord¬ 
ance with the nationality of the population, but this met with opi>o8ition in 
the land. Germany Ivad given only insnfficient help; Austria did not favour 
the cause of the duchies. In Prussia the disturbance of commerce caused by 
the ascendency of Denmark at sea was soon severely felt; there they also feared 
a conflict with foreign powers, and complained of being obliged to bear the 
burden alone, and of the attitude of the rest of Germany. In ihrankfort deci¬ 
sion and strength were wanting. 

Fmee of Malmo 

Political and diplomatic inflnences paralysed the military measures. Nego¬ 
tiations concerning a settlement of the dispute were first undertaken in Lon¬ 
don through the mediation of Englsmd, and then in Malmfi through that of 
Sweden. Prussia was moved to accept the terms of an armisttce (July 8th) 
which were so unfavourable and to a high d^ree even discreditable, and met 
wi& suoh general opposiMon that th^ were not curried out: Lresh negotta- 
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tioiis Bellevti^ near Kolding, ted to bo result, although provisioBal gov* 
eriuBetit^ from which Olshansen then wltbdiw, made importomt ccmoeaaions. 
Taken up again at Malmo by Prussia, in the name of the authority of the na¬ 
tional assembly at Prankfori*, they led to a setilomeut which did not fulfil the 
conditions of the Pmnkfort ministry and threatened the duchies with gi^t 
disadvantages, but which nevertheless the former resolved to minction. The 
people of the duchies, however, rose up against it, and by its firm attitude the 
provincirf assembly supported the popular sexitiinenl / a new constitution, 
which insured the rights of the land, wjis adopted and promulgated (Septem* 
ber 15th), The Frankfort national assembly had also from the first declaiud 
itself against the fulfilment of the terms of this tmity. But as some of the 
most unfavourable provisions had been removed, it gave its consent after a 
severe struggle and with certain reservations (September IGth), Another 
decision in this case might have altered many things; but it would have been 
favourable only if it had been unanimous and if it had been adopted in agree¬ 
ment with the central authority. As it was, it led to a fight and a victory 
against the revolution at home, but also to dependency and impotency abroiul 
Even in the duchies the matter became endurable. The new government, 
appointed in accordance with the provisions of tlie armistice, fell (o patriotic 
men (October 22ud). The new constitution and the newly decreed laws wore 
acknowledged; the command of the army was taken over, in the place of the 
retired prince von Noer, by the Prussian general Bonin, who worked with 
success for its further improvement. On the other hand Frederick soon 
refused to acknowledge the new government, and tlKn stipulated evacuation of 
Alsen by the Danes did not take place. Only an actual suspension of hostili* 
ties ensued. 

Meanwhile negotiations for peace were in progress. The duchies desired 
independence and a firm union. In Denmark all stress was laid on the sepa¬ 
ration of Schleswig from Holstein; only a Bo-called independence of Schleswig 
was to be granted, Prussia, and for a time also the Frankfort autUoritie^i, 
agreed to this; but they could not come to terms over the modus operandi, 

Denmark gave notice of a discontinuance of the armistice. When it ex- 
pircHj a governorship, composed of Count Eeventlow and Beseler and estab¬ 
lished by the Frankfort authorities, took over the management of the affairs 
of the country (1849, March 26th). The wjir was reopened by the brilliant 
fight of Eckernforde against Danish men of war (April 5th), the storming of 
the Diippel Heights by the imx)erial troops (April 18th), and a victory of the 
S(5hleswig-Holsteiii troops under Bonin at Kolding (April 23rd). After some 
delay, the army composed of troops from various German states enteixHi Jut¬ 
land under the Prussian general, Von Prittwitz. After a new victory at 
Gudso (May 7th), Bonin undertook the siege of Fredericia. But the chief 
command was deficient in strength and earnestness: and the war wjis canied 
on, as it were, only in seeming. Peace was desired in Prussia and negotia¬ 
tions were pursued to this end. Both the national assembly and the imperial 
government went to destruction in the vain endeavour to obtain unity in Ger¬ 
many. A reaction against the agitations of the previous year made itself felt^ 
which also exercised its influence over the cause of Schle^iwig-Holstein. 

The army of the duchies, deserted by Prittwitz, was beaten, in spite of the 
bravest defence, in a sortie of the Danes from Fredericia (July 6th). Imme¬ 
diately thereafter Prussia concluded an armistice (July 18th), which limited 
the governorship to Holstein and subjected Schleswig to the authority of a 
Itenisb-Pruasiaa Commission and to the occupation of the greater northera 
half by Swedes and Norwegians and of the southern by Prussia. 

With the consent of the German member there now began a despotic gor- 
enunent for the carrying thorough of Danish views; officials and ministers df 
». w.—voi#. acv. So 
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religion Tr^e dismiesed, persecutions ordained, and steps taken in favonr of 
the Danish language. But the Qerman population powerfully resisted this; 
in one port of tiie land they were able to check all the aims of the administra¬ 
tion. The pe^ negotiations led to no {^reement concerning the situation at 
Schleswig, which Demnark sought to hold in a strong political union. An 
understanding sought by the duchies met with as little success now as in the 
previous case. Therefore Prussia decided to conclude peace for herself and 
Germany, but it was without decided purport and satisfied none, July 2nd, 
1860. The nnyority of the Qerman states entered into it; but there was no 
acknowledged supreme authority which could confirm it and it had no binding 
force for the duchies. 

The duchies now undertook the fight single-handed. In the place of Bonin, 
who would not give up the Prussian service, Willisen became commander-in- 
ohief. A considerable number of oificers, who Imd occupied the higher posi¬ 
tions in the army, left with the former. Their departure, for which only in¬ 
sufficient suljstitutiou could Ixs found, and a new organisation attempt^ by 
Willisen, combined with all sorts of evils to weaken the otherwise well- 
equipped army of about thirty thousand men, 

SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN SUBDUED BY DENMARK (1850 A.D.) 

When it invaded Schleswig, a decisive battle was fought at Idstedt (July 
26th). After a hot fight the troops, who were victorious on the right wing 
and unbroken in the other divisions, were compelled to retire and leave almost 
all of Schleswig to the enemy: the want of confidence and the lack of a general 
control turned an almost certain victory into a fatal defeat. 

After a considerable reinforcement of the army, which took place too late, 
efforts w’ere made in vain to regain what hiul lieen lost by an attack on Mis- 
snnde (September 12th) and by an attempt to storm the strongly fortified 
Friedrichstadt (Octol)or 4tli). Here also the leadership proved itself inade¬ 
quate. A further advance of the Danes was alone prevented. 

They did not conquer Schleswig-Holstein. Germany, whicli had first re¬ 
linquished it, now demandeil and compelled its subjection. Tlie confederation 
diet, re-establislied by Austria and in which Frederick VII’s ambassador par¬ 
ticipated for Holsteiu-Ijauenburg, demanded the suspension of the war (Octo¬ 
ber 26th); Prussia, which for a time hiui held back and thus caused a delay, 
submitted to the Austrian policy at the conference at Olmutz. The conclu¬ 
sion of the business was left to the two great states. Their ambassadors de¬ 
manded subjection January, 1851; for the first time in many years Aimtrian 
troops advanced to the north to execute this order. 

l^istanoe seemed impossible. The leaders of the army—^Von der Horst 
had token Willisen’s place—declared themselves against it; likewise the ma¬ 
jority of the assembly: Beseler left the governorship, which placed the rights 
of the country under the protection of the German Confederation and soon 
made way for another government in Holstein, in the name of Frederick VII 
and the German Confederation (February Ist). 

The constitution was annuli^; almost everything which the late agitation 
had created was destroyed, the army was disbanded, and the officers were dis¬ 
missed. A so-called amnesty made numerous exceptions: the governors ap¬ 
pointed by the imperial authorities and the members of the bouse of Angus- 
tenburg had to leave the country; others were deprived of their offices. The 
representatives of the confederation promised the restoration cm the old l^^al 
relations; but nothing was done in that direction. 

In Schleswig an exclusively Danish government under Tillisoh ruled, 
whidh violated and destroyed the rights and interests of the oonnbry. Every 
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a castoma boundary was establidied along the Eider; the Banish language was 
forced on the churches and schools in the towns of Hadei*slebcn, Tondern, 
Apenrade, Sonderbmg, and upwards of thirty parishes, for the greater piirt 
quite Qennan districts (language rescripts 1851, February 7th and 8th, March 
4th); Danish clergy and teachers were appointed; everything Gennan, in a 
word, was persecute. 

When the proposals of the Danidi government conc^>innng the new organ¬ 
isation of the relations of the duchies to the kingdom had btMm sanctioned by 
the ^reat German powers, the government of Holstein was given over to the 
loimster of Frederick II (February 18th, 1852). At the same time all the 
costly war materials of the anny, together with the vessels which the country 
had procured for its protection, wei-e delivered up and brought to Denmark as 
the spoils of victory. 

A commission for the establishment of tlie frontier between Schleswig and 
Holstein, which had become doubtful owing to the fact that for a long time 
past tliere had been only one Scihleswig-Holstein, lemained without result: 
here, also, tlie Danish claims were not opposed. 

Thus ended the struggle against Denmark, in the saddest and most inglo¬ 
rious manner. That which the duchies had undertaken in conjunction with 
Germany was pronounced an luijustifiable rebellion, for which the country and 
individuals were to suffer. The union of Holstein with Schleswig, the protec¬ 
tion of which had l)een undertaken, was severed, and the way was cleared for 
a union of both wuth Denmark into one state 


THE ATTIJMPT TO FORM A CENTRALISED DANISH STATE 

Christian VIII’s desire was to bind Schleswig-Holstein with Denmark 
under one constitution; this plan had been taken up in the last negotiations, 
and was received favourably by the European powei-s; even Gennany yielded, 
although it little answered to the ancient rights of the duchies. It not 
even insisted that Schleswig and Holstein should remain united as of old, and 
thus join the kingdom; it w^as only a question of the autonomy of the individ¬ 
ual duchies, including Laueiiburg. By this the annexation of Schleswig to 
Denmark was to be prevented. But though the name was given up, the cause 
was not relinquished. A close political union was urged in the negotiations. 
Proposals were mjide which were placed before a meeting of notables at Flens- 
burg (May, 1851); but a.s they did not come to an agreement, the affair met 
with no success. In Denmark there was a change of ministry, wdiich for a 
time removed the party of the Eider-Danes and brought men who represented 
the idea of a centralised Danish state, Orstedt and Blulime, to the government; 
Karl Moltke entered for Schleswig, Beventlow-Criminil, the brother of the 
former president, for Holstein (July 3lBt, October 16th, 1851). 

Some of the former demands w^ere given up and an agreement thus brought 
about with the German powers. But the separation of Schleswig from Hol¬ 
stein in all political affairs wsis carried through; the union with Denmark, 
which until now had been based on the possession of a common ruler (per¬ 
sonal union) became a lasting political union (real union). To this change 
two members of the Schleswig-Holstein knighthood extended a helping hand; 
they denied the rights of which they were sure, the home to which they be¬ 
longed. 

On the ground of arrangements agreed upon with Austria and Prussia, 
Frederick VII issued a proclamation concerning the future organisation of the 
monarchy (January 28th, 1862). The army, the finances, and the foreign 
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affoim of tlie dnebios wete to be regtilated in common irith tboae of Denmarlc, 
and to tbese ends there were to be common mimsters, a common state conncil, 
a common constitution, mad a common customs system ; in otbm* affaim Schles¬ 
wig and Holstein, as well as Lanenbnrg, were each to be governed indepen¬ 
dently. Schleswig and the two duchies in the German Confederation were to 
receive special ministers, Schleswig and Holstein, special estate replanta¬ 
tions with tlie right of assent; only non-political institutions, such as the uni¬ 
versity, knighthood, the canal, jails, and other matters of subordinate impor¬ 
tance, were in future to be common to the two duchies. In Schleswig the 
equal rights of the German and Danish nationalities were promised, aim an 
extension of the amnesty. 

With this, the German powers considered their task accomplished. Con¬ 
sent was also given by the confederation diet (July 29th); some of the individ¬ 
ual governments gave theirs with expressions of regret that the rights of the 
duchies had not been better protected; only a few of the smaller ones refused 
to give their adhesion. 

In reality the rights of the duchies were not protected but destroyed 
when these provisions were executed. The new oigauisation was to be sealed 
by a community of the law of succession to the throne. The succession ques¬ 
tion had had an essential share in the antagonisms and dissensions of the last 
years; without its settlement no i)eace seemed possible. In Denmark the ab¬ 
solute validity of the old law of succession had been repealed, but the right of 
succession of women, which it fixed, was maintained. The constitution which 
the duchies gave themselves adhered to the succession of the nude line accord¬ 
ing to the law of primogeniture. This was an essential support for their inde¬ 
pendence. If Denmark and the duchies were to be poUtically united, this, 
above all, had to be done away with.* 


BKACTION AGAINST DEMOCEACY (1848 A.D.) 

As mentioned above, the terms of the trnce of Malmo by which the Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein war was suspended in Angtist, 1848, had been agreed to by the 
Frankfort assembly only after a severe struggle. Violent disputes took place 
between the moderates and the democrats, and two conser\'ative deputies, tlie 
brave Prussian general. Von Auerswald, and Prince Lichnowsky, were tom to 
I)ieces by the mob (September 18th). This crime still further roused the 
indignation of the governments against the popular movement, especially 
since in Baden, also, the foundations of all order seemed to be shaken by the 
republican insurrectionary troojM under Struve’s leadership, and in Vienna, 
by the insurrection of the 6th of October. Both these attempts of the demo¬ 
cratic party were choked; though the victory in Vienna was won only after a 
hard struggle. 

Prussia was endangered by no conflicts between contending nationalities, 
such as those which Austria had to face. For here the vast majority of the 
inhabitants were Germans; onlj' a small section was Polish. The Poles, dwell¬ 
ing for the most part in the south-east portion of the grand duchy of Posen, 
also rose in April, 1848, urg^ on by their nobility; but the revolt was easily 
suppressed (May), and in spite of much agitation on the part of the nobles 
their efforts agaii^ Prussia became daily more hopeless; because the Ger¬ 
man settlements irresistibly advanced eastward; bemuse the Poles were only 
conquered by civilisation; and because the Pmssian government acted in 
striet accordiwoe with the laws, exercised justice towa^ all, oppressed no 
man. 

More serious convulsions seemed to threaten the Pmasiaii state through the 
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democttkoy, and the king therefore determined to put an end to its baneful in- 
dueuc6« Bfe dismissed the liberal but too yielding ministry, and appointed 
an energetic one under the presidency of the count of Brandenburg (Novem¬ 
ber 9th)« The reactionary minister, Manteufifel, soon became its real heiid and 
began his long career of retrogression. The first blow against the Prussian 
national assembly was struck by the I'emoval of the latter to Brandenburgs 
a portion of it did, indeed, oppose this measure and declared for a refusal of 
the taxes, but royalty had far stronger roots in the people than the democracy 
which was working for this resolution in the national assembly. It therefore 
received scant respect and the national assembly was dissolved by the govern¬ 
ment (5th of December). 

THE KING OF PRUSSIA ELECTED EMPEROR OF GERMANY (1849 A.D.) 

The re-establisbment of the Prussian monarchy, in itself a piece of good 
fortune, was well calculated to sti'engthen the moderate party in the German 
national assembly. The greatest obstacle to German unity had been, and still 
was, the existence of the imperial Austrian state, for, composed as it was of 
various nationalities, its acceptance into a German federal state, which was 
now the solution advocated by all well-disposed persons, could not possibly be 
eifected—and yet many persisted in the idea, e8i>e<nally amongst the south 
Germans (‘‘the party of great Germany'^). Only the decided refusiil of the 
Austrian government to allow itself to be amalgamated with Germany or to 
recognise the superiority of any soit of Oeman central power enlightened 
many as to Germany's true relation to the mixed kingdom, which is by nature 
so essentially im-Germaii. The only thing possible was to unify Germany, 
without Austria, and to place Prussia at her head. But this plan, which was 
advocated by Gagern, was combated by the iiltrainoiitanes, Austrians, and 
other enemies of Prussia, and by all adherents of the system of many states 
and the old separate existence, quite as miudi as by the democrats, who dread¬ 
ed a strong monarchy. In order to x^reserve the votes of these opiionents, 
the moderate party conceded them a great influence in the drawing up of 
the German constitution; so It cjime about tlmt the ^^fundamental rights^' 
{Omndrechte) which were published by the national assembly at Frankfort on 
the 27th of December, 1848, contained many democratic elements. After a 
long struggle the ^Gmperial party finally conquered. On the 28th of March, 
1849, the German national assembly elected tlie king of Prussia hereditary 
emperor of Germany. The imperial constitution had l)ecn x)repared the day 
before, and it was now signed by the ministry of the empire and the national 
assembly. According to it the individual states of Germany were to remain 
as they were, but a portion of their political greatness was to be surrendered 
to the imperial power; the emperor was to govern by means of a responsible 
ministry, to have the right to decide on qiiertions of w^ar and peace, to have 
the whole military forces at his disposid, to represent the country abroad. He 
had the greater i>art of the executive power: the legislative power was to l>e 
exercised by the imperial diet {Reichdag), which wjis to consist of a state house 
{BtaodenJmuH) comxm^ of representatives of the princes and parliamentary 
bodies (of the individual stites, and a house of commons 
(FoOfc«few«#), delegated through the medium of direct elections by the whole 
German people, according to a universal suffrage. An imx)erial supreme 
court of justice was to determine the disputes of the different states. These 
were the main provisions. 

The fate of Germany now lay in the hands of Frederick William IV, and 
the world waited writh anxiety to learn whether he would accept the Qennaxi 
imperial crown. ^ 
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The deputation of the natlonsd a^mbly, which had been conimisaloned to 
convey to the king of Prussia the news of his election as Gennan emperor, 
travelled slowly, so as to give the king time for mature considerationu On the 
2nd of April it reached l^rlin. 

On the same day the two chambers voted an address to the king, wherein 
they requested him to assume the guidance of the destinies of the Fatherland 
in accordance with his election; but they also referred to existing difficulties. 
On the 3rd of April the king received the deputation, which entered full of 
expectation, rather anxious than joyful. The king stated that he recognised 
in the vote of the German national assembly the voice of the representatives 
of the German nation; this call was bestowing upon him an honour which he 
well knew how to value; and he added that ho thanked them for the trust 
shown. he proceeded, would not justify your confidence; I would 

not respond to the ideas of the German nation; I would not establish the unity 
of Germany were I to intend, in violation of sacred rights and my former 
most distinct and solemn assurances, without the consent of the crowned 
heads, princes, and free towiis of Germany, to Uike a resolution wliich will 
be of the greatest consequence to them, and to the German races governed 
by them. It will, therefore, become a duty for the separate German states 
to consider in a joint conference, whether the constitution is to the advantage 
of the individual states, as well as of the whole nation; if the rights accoided 
me will enable me to guide with a strong hand the destiny of the great German 
Fatherland and to realise the hopes of its peoples in the way in which such 
an office requires me to do. Nevertheless, Germany may rely on one thing, 
and let this, gentlemen, be kno>vn in every subdivision thereof: if the Prussian 
shield and sword are needed against enemies at home or abroad, I sliall not 
bo wanting, even though not summoned. Full of confidence, I shall then 
walk in the way of my house and my people, the way of German honour and 
fidelity.” 

This declaration was a painful disappointuient to the Frankfort deputa¬ 
tion ; though they had been prepaied for reservations and objections, they had 
not expecteti that the king would so completely deny the right of the national 
assembly to formulate the Oenuau constitution without the princes. But to 
one member of the deputation this refusal did not come unexpectedly. E. M. 
Arndt had written to the king, reminding him of his assurance of the 21st of 
March, 1848, and appealed to the fact that he had declared himself in favour 
of a real, strong German Confederation in place of the former dishonest and 
weakly league of states, and that lie was pledged to stake all his power and 
the strength of las people to establish the strength and power of Germany. 
The only means to save the honour and glory of Germany were this kingly 
assurance and the firm knitting of the bond which should make Prussia and 
Germany one. Only if the king of Prussia would put himself at its head as 
the support and saviour of Germany was it possible to meet and overcome the 
cunning Miles of Austria, which had squandered and wasted the honour and 
power of Germany for the last three hundred years and was now again trying 
to take it in tow. Thus, also, could be avoided the red republic, which 
seemed unavoidable under a directory. Like one of the prophets of old, he 
conjured the king and represented the acceptance of the charge offel^ed to him 
by the national assembly as a sacred duty. In a document dated March 
18th, which we repioduce in the main points, the king, fully recognising in 
what spirit Arndt liad spoken to him, thus replied: ^^The great assembly 
which styles itself the Assembly of the German Empire or National Assem¬ 
bly, and in which there are men who belong to the best in the great Father¬ 
land, has no crown to give nor to offer. It has to draw up a constitution and 
then to open ni^otiations with all rulers and towns of Germany which are rec^ 
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ognised tbroughoat Europe, Where is the commlssiou which entities these 
men to set a king or an emperor above the authorities to whom they have 
sworn allegiaucet Where is the council of the kings and primjes of Ctermany 
which, according to a tradition a thousand years old, elects a king for the holy 
empire and sub^ts its choice to the nation for confirmation 1 Your assembly 
has ever opposed the formation of this council, the representation of the Ger¬ 
man authorities in the new centime of the nation. This is an immense fault— 
one may call it a sin; the consequences of this sin are now being felt; every 
man at Frankfort, even those for whom cause and effect are not clear, feels at 
this moment that even with so much merit, so much labour, and motives so 
pure in part, he is labouring at an absolutely impossible task. Do you believe 
tliat heart-rending scenes, words, and decrees of the parliament may render 
possible what in itself is impossible! 

^^But let us suppose, my dear Arndt, that the sin had not been committed, 
or that it were remedied, and the real and unanimous council of princes find 
of the nation were to hold an election in the old town where kings were cho¬ 
sen, and to oflFer mo the old, true, lawful, thousand-year-old crown of the Ger¬ 
man nation—then it were possible to consider whether to i-efuse or accept— 
but I would reply as a man must reply when the greaUsst honour the world 
holds is oifered to him. But alas! matters do not stand thus. To a message 
such as I am threatened with from Frankfort silence alone l)ecomes me. I 
dare not and shall not reply, so as not to insult men whom 1 honour and love, 
and upon whom I look with pride, yea, with gratitude—for consider, what is it 
that would be offered to me! Was the fruit of the horrible labour of the year 
1848 a crown! The thing of which we speak <loes not l)ear the sign of the 
holy cross, does not press the seal ‘ by the grace of God ^ upon the head—it is 
no crown. This is the iron collar of servitude by which the son of more than 
twenty-four mlers, electors, and kings, the head of sixteen million x>eople, the 
master of the most faithful and bravest army in the world, would be nmdo a 
serf of the revolution. Far be It from me! And, moreover, the price of the 
jewel would be the breaking of my promise given to the [Prussian] diet on the 
2f)th of February, ‘ to try conjointly with all German princess to bring about 
an tinderstanding with the German national assembly as to the future constitu¬ 
tion of the great Fatherland. ^ I am not one to break this, or any other pledge. 
It almost seems to me, my dear Arndt, as if you were labouring under a mis¬ 
taken idea, which, however, you share with many others; as if you only saw a 
revolution to contend with in the so called red democracy and the communists 
—that would be a great mistake. For those creatiues of hell and death can 
opemte only on the moving soil of the revolution. The revolution is the abo¬ 
lition of the divine order of things, the contempt for and abrogation of the 
true order; it lives and breathes its breath of death as long as the low is high 
and the high is low. Therefore, as long as the German authorities have no 
place in the centre at Frankfort and do not sit at the hetwi of the council, 
whose task it is to give a future to Germany—just so long this centre stands 
under the reflector of the tide of the revolution and follows the same coarse— 
it has nothing to offer which clean hands can touch. As a German and as a 
German prince, whose yes is a yes full and tnie, whose no is a cautious no, I 
give my hand to nothing which might debase my noble Fatherland and deliver 
it to the just scorn of its neighbours and the condemnation of universal his¬ 
tory ; I accept nothing which is unworthy of the duties laid on me at my birth 
or which might ever bo in opposition to them.^^ 

After this declaration nobody could have expected from the king an 
affirmative reply to the message of the imperial delegation. Arndt, however, 
was not pennitt^ to tell Ms colleagues anything either about his inquiry or 
about the letter from the king, who had laid it upon him as a duty to keep the 
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matter strict^ private. Only after the death of both was the oorrespoDdeDoe 
pabliehed. Besides, it may be sonmsed that Arndt, even after this, had not 
quite given np the hope thk; the king wonld ^ree, though upon conditions. 
It was rumoured in Berlin at the time thidi the king had hesitate and wras even 
disposed to accept, but that on the preceding day at a hunting pwrty, in whidi 
the Austrian ambassador Baron von Prokesch ht^ taken part, he had been dis¬ 
suaded from doing so by the latter. To judge from the above letter, this is 
more than improl»ble.i 

UTTER FAILURE OF THE ASSEMBLY 

Thus the hoi)es of the national assembly were frustrated; its support in 
pnbUo opinion crumbled to nothing. Twenty-eight German governments did 
indeed declare their consent to the imperial constitution; but the rest, and 
they were the kingdoms (with Austria), refused it and recalled their deputies. 
Most of the other moderates also withdrew, and the democratic residue of the 
assembly, which was still willing to deliberate in Stuttgart (as the ‘‘rump par¬ 
liament”), was there dissolved by the government (June 18th, 1849). Such 
was the lamentable end of the great German assembly which was to have 
brought about the renascence of Germany. 

Meantime, popular revolts had taken place in various quarters with the 
object of bending the governments under the rule of the Frankfort parliament 
in spite of all that had occurred. The first was in Saxony. Hero on the 8rd 
of May the democratic party rose in Dresden and won possession of the 
greater part of the town; the king fled and appealed to Prussia for aid. The 
Prussian troops defeated the fighters of the barricades (6th-9th of May), 
though after an obstinate struggle, and restored order. More dangerous were 
the rebellions in the Palatinate and Baden. In the former, the democmtic 
insurrectionary troops occupied almost the whole country, in the latter the 
soldiers themselves went over to the people. The grand duke fled and the 
democrats of Baden electe<l a provisional government. King Maximilian of 
Bavarii^ successor of Ludwig, who had abdicated on the 21st of March, 1848, 
and the grand duke of Baden turned to the king of Prussia for help; in Jline 
the Prussian troops under the prince of Ihmssia marched up and quickly sub¬ 
dued the rebellious countries. 

PRUSSIA ATTEMPTS TO ASSERT HER HEGEMONY 

Prussia now took in hand the ordering of German affairs generally; 
Frederick William declared that he would take np the work of constitution¬ 
making and unification which had been begun in Frankfort, and in union 
with the other princes would bring it to a satisfactory issue. He aimed at 
erecting a German federal state under Prussian leadership and with a common 
parliament, and Hanover and Saxony supported him. ^us arose the “alli¬ 
ance of the three kings” {Dreikom^iindnit) of the 26th of May; the other 
states also joined in this union, with the exception, however, of Bavaria and 
Wfirtemberg, and it was against their opposition and Austria’s hostile attitude 
that the enterprise suffered shipwreck. For Frederick William, witti complete 
frankness, laid before the princes the choice whether they would stand by him 
or not, and as the kings saw that Austria was s^n recovering her power, 
ttey went over to her camp. They were unwilling to lesigu tiieir sovereignty. 
Austria had meantime arrived at a position in which she was prep^ed to give 
strong support to all the open and semet enemies of Prussia. She had sub¬ 
dued all &e revolted nationalities and was powerful enough to win back her 
lost influenee in German affairs idso. When Prussia and her adherents (espe- 
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cially leaser state^ set to work in earnest to realise the idea of a federal 
i^ate and convoked a German imperial diet at Brfort, the emperor of Austria 
protested, Md so far prevailed with the king of Prussia that the latter agreed 
to a provisional oonfweratlon government in which the two states were to 
have an equal share. The Eeichsverweser, Archduke John, then formally 
resigned Ms power to this government Austria now offered a menacing pro¬ 
test against the Erfurt imperial diet which met on the 20th of April, 1860. 
Finally, in conjunction with the kings of Bavaria, Wiirtomberg, Sivxony, and 
Hanover, Austria rejected in the most open and decisive manner the iiuimrial 
constitution proposed by Frederick William. The whole psirty, which saw 
something revolutionary in the unification of Germany, likewise worked 
against the Prussian “Union,” and Frederick William, seeing his disinteresUid 
intentions, Ms magnanimous procedure rewarded with such ingratitude, finMly 
lost heart—the more as many distinguislied officials and noblemen at the court., 
as well as the foreign amlyassadorswlio dreaded a strong Germany, continually 
increased his disfavour towards the innovations introduced in 1848. This 
made it all the easier for Austria and Bavaria to accomplish their designs; mid 
in particular to compel the restoration of the old confederation diet. In this 
they were assisted by affairs in Schleswig-Holstein and in Hesse. 

AtJSTEIA KE8TORE8 THE GERMAN CONFEDERATION (1850-1(W1 A.D.) 

We have already related how, after the defeats of the ScMeswig-Holsteiners 
in the summer and autumn of 1860, the reviveil confederation diet—Austria 
and her adherents—interfered and compelled the duchies to submit to its will. 
In Hesse, also, Prussia and the cause of the German iieople suffi'ted a bitter 
defeat. In February, 1850, the elector had installed a reactionary ministry 
under HassenpOug, had then withdrawn from the union, tampered in numer¬ 
ous instances with the constitution, and found himself, in consequenco of all 
this, at strife with his people. The chambers stopped the supiilies, and in the 
beginning of September the elector declared the country in a state of war. 
But the whole people, true to their constitution, refused obediemo to such 
illegal measures; the authorities, the troops, all declaied unanimously that 
they would not breiik the oath which they had tendeied to the constitution; for 
the estates had acted according to law. The elector now demandetl help of the 
confederation diet, and Austrian and Bavarian troops readily marched in, 
whilst Pru.ssia stood forward for tho Hessian constitution and also sent troops 
to Hesse (beginning of November). 

Thus Germany was divided into two camps: the union, that is, Prussia with 
most of the minor statos, and the confederation diet, namely, Austria with the 
secondary states; the former represented the popular cause and wished to help 
the Hevssians and Schleswig-Holsteincrs; the latter de.sircd to restore the situa¬ 
tion as it bad existed before 1848 and to pave the way for a thorough reaction. 
In the backgromid Bussia, the pillar of absolutism, threateningly offered her 
mediation. Frederick William gave way; he sent his minister, the count of 
Brandenburg, to Warsaw to a conference with the Austrian minister Schwar- 
zenberg and the emperor Nicholas. There he was met by arrogant demands; 
Prussia must cancel all the steps she had taken to the benefit of Germany. 
The agitation so affected the count that it brought on a mortal illness, and he 
died on the 6th of November, after his return home, shortly before the noble 
minister Eadowitz had laid down Ms office and Manteuffel 1^ taken over the 
conduct of the foreign as well as of the home affairs of Prussia. Yet for a mo¬ 
ment the king made up Ms mind to armed resistance; army, chambers, and 
people joyfully assentw. But he found that Prussia was not sufficiently pre- 
par^ for a great armed contest, and abandoned the idea of war, for wM<& m 
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bad in any case little indln^ion. On tbe 15t^ of Kovember Manteuffel dia- 
aolved the union, and on the 29th of Kovember he went to Olmuta to meet IMnce 
Sohwarzenbei^g, who then accomplished all the essential objects of Austria. 

In April, 1861, Prussia again recognised the confederation diet in Frank- 
fort and abandoned her eifoiti for the reform of German affairs. From the 
12th of June, 1851, the confederation diet sat in Frankfort in the old way and 
restored as far as possible the situation prerious to 1848. This was then done 
in Hesse. The Austrian and Bavarian troops nxled the country and forced 
Hassenpflug's will upon it; by the end of July, 1861, the electoral government 
was completely master of the ixeople; in conjunction with the confederation 
diet it abolished the liberal constitution of 1831 and introduced another which 
encroached considerably on the rights of the people. At the same time the 
diet took the Schleswig-Holstein question in hand. Schleswig was delivered 
to the vengeance of the Danes, who once more subjugated it; Holstein had 
also to do penance. 

THE LOKHON PEOTOCOI. SETTLES THE SUCCESSION IN SCHLESWIG- 
HOLSTEIN (1863 A.D.) 

On the 18th of February, 1862, the delegates of the German Confederation 
handed over the government of Holstein to the king of Denmark, and at the 
same time all the munitions of war belonging to the Schleswig-Holstein army, 
which had been brought together for tlie struggle against foreign rule, were 
given up to Denmark. In consequence of the ^sbandment of the army, many 
oflicers who had seiwed in it before the revolt against Denmark were exposed 
to trial by court mart ial, and in any case lost their rights to a pension, so that 
they were compelled to seek a living abroad. Outside the military, also, a 
great number of families of position who had taken part in the revolt were 
compelled to leave the coiuitiy. Officials, clergymen, and teachers were, un¬ 
less they had left the country, dismissed from office and taken into custody, 
and the diet made no efforts to intercede for them. 

At the same time the powers of Euroiie took steps to prevent the tearing 
away of Schleswig and Holstein from Denmark, because of the various claims 
to succession of the ruling houses concerned. To them the preservation of the 
full territorial area of the Danish monarchy seemed a European necessity, 
much more so than the national unity of Germany. Looking at it from this 
point of view they decided that if, by the death of the reigning king, the rul¬ 
ing branch of the Danish royal house became extinct, the existing succession 
laws, which were different for the kingdom and for the duchies, should not be 
allowed to come into operation, but that the next heir to the kingdom must 
also inherit Schleswig-Holstein. Thus, after lengthy negotiations which took 
place in London, England, Austria, France, Bussia, and Sweden signed a doc¬ 
ument on the 8th of May, 1862, which has become known under the name of 
“the London Protocol,” and which declares under the guarantee of the above- 
mentioned powers that after the death of the reigning king, Frederick VII, his 
rdative. Prince Christian of Glucksburg, shall succ^ to the whole kingdom, 
with inheritance to his descendants in the male line. 

You Bunsen, the Prusdau ambassador in London, had for a considerable 
time refused to sign the treaty, which seemed to him an arbitrary settlement 
by a number of parties not directly interested against the rights, the require¬ 
ments, and the wishes of many of those concerned, and artificially devised 
quite a^nst the nature of things. He signed the document only on being 
expresdy ordered to do so by his king, thus Schleswig and Holstein were 
tom avray from Germany agamst the wishes of their inhabitants and subjected 
to DanMt rule. 
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FAILTTBB TO MAIOTAIN A NATIONAL OEBMAN FLEET (1848-1853 A.D.) 

The dissolution and sale at auction of the imvy, created in 1848 by Qerman 
enthusiasm, was the most unpopular act upon which the reactionary spirit 
which ruled the diet of the confederation resolved. In the spring of 1848 the 
necessity for protecting the German shores and ships against the attacks of 
Denmark had brought into execution the plan long formed by Geman patriots 
in the seacoast towns for creating a German mi\ y. Associations had been 
formed for the purpose of getting up an agitation and for collecting voluntaiy 
contributions to defray the expenses. Thousands gave up their jewels as con¬ 
tributions for the fleet; the old confederation diet, the committee of fifty, the 
national assembly, and the provisional central power developed an activity in 
which they vied with one another for the purpose of organising the new arm 
for the defence of the fatherland. The centnil i)ower rejieatedly levied con¬ 
siderable sums upon the German states for buying and fitting out sliips and 
hiring good siiilors for them, and at the beginning of 1849 there was the foun¬ 
dation of a German fleet, consisting of four steam frigates, five corvettes, two 
sailing shii>s, and six gunboats. At Bremerhaven the new creation of united 
Germany Wiis exhibited with pride and was regarded as a for the foun¬ 
dation of a united German military i)ower. But lo! when the ships were built 
and fitted up, and the crows to a certain extent trained, the empiie had van¬ 
ished and the ships had no master. For since the empire had not been able to 
obtain recognition from the European powei‘8 there was no German flag recog- 
nist^d, and in the summer of 1849 the boats were not even able to make any 
trial trii)8, since, had they done so, they might have risked being captured as 
pirates by foreigners not well disposed towards them. They were obliged to 
lie idle in the harbour, the crews became sensible of tlieir ilbfoitune, the vessels 
were damaged, and the payment of contributions came to a standstill. 

Immediately on the reopening of the diet the question was raised, What 
was to be done with the fleet! A part of the states doubted its indispensable¬ 
ness, denied the duty of contributing towards it, and even kept back former 
contributions; up to that time, moreover, Austria had sent no contribution. 
They were disposed to consider the fleet jis the property of the confederation, 
but not as an organic means to fulfil tlie purposes of the confederatioru 
Prussia and Austria proposed that the diet sliould pronounce against the fur¬ 
ther maiiitenaiice of the fleet Jis the property of the confedeiiition; and that 
the states which had a real permanent interest in its preservation should speed¬ 
ily come to an understanding as to the means to be adopbni for the purpose. 
As a beginning, a conuuissioii of experts wjis to be formed which, whilst tak¬ 
ing into consideration the Prussian and Axistrian marine, wfis to examine into 
the requirements of the fltn^t. The experts met in the autumn of 1851; at the 
same time the proposjil was put forward by Austria lo divide the fleet into 
three sections: Austria was to protc^it the Adriatic, Pimsiathe Baltic, and 
the remainder of the German states the North Sea. This proposal was taken 
up with aedamations from various quarters and was adopted by tlie commis- 
Sion of experts. Prussia, which thus had a secondary part assigned to her 
and would have been excluded from the chief portion, the North Sea, could 
not be pleased at this scheme and retired from the whole project. Most of the 
remaining states also were not enthusiastic for a North fleet. The inland 
states brought forward all kinds of objections: the keeping up of a fleet on the 
North Sea was beyond their strength; it was difficult to protect the commerce 
of three or four commercial groups, whose interests might differ, and unrea¬ 
sonable to make the whole confederation answerable for the protection of the 
commerce of the states on the coast Hanover, Oldenburg, Hamburg, Lflbeck^ 
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and Bremen alone cdioired great interest in the matter. Meeklenbnrg, thoi^ 
ahe had to defend the coasts of the Baltic, pronounced against the fleet; Den¬ 
mark and the Netherlands, as members of the confeders^on for Holi^in and 
Idmbnrg, proved themselves antagonistic to German interests, also, in this 
matter. The opinions of the confederate states, as the naval committee de¬ 
clared on the 3l8t of December, 1851, varied so much that nearly every vote 
had a different tendency, some even from the very beginning entering a pro¬ 
test against any remaining solution. 

The diet now resolved not to consider the fleet on the North Sea as the 
property of the confederation after January Ist, 1852, but either to hand it 
over to a “ Naval Union ” which was just being formed, or to dissolve it. To 
form such a “ Naval Union ” the government of Hanover issued on the 20th of 
March an invitation to a congress which was to assemble at Hanover. Prussia 
and Austria, however, as great European powera, were excluded from this in¬ 
vitation; Hanover, as a state bordering on the Nortli Sea, intended to manage 
title whole thing in order to w'iii over Prussia; but was in its turn obliged to 
learn by exiierience that nothing could be done in Geman affairs without the 
aid of Prussia, notwithstanding that Bavaria and Baxony were upholding the 
Hanoverian plans with all their might, and that the former flatly demanded the 
exclusion of Prussia as the condition of its own participation. Wiirtemberg, 
Baden, the electorate of Hesse, and Pmnkfort refrained from all participation. 
The naval congress separated on the 24th of March without any result, and on 
the 2nd of April, 1852, the diet resolved to break np the fleet and to sell the 
ships singly. The two best vessels, Barbarosm and Gefion (the latter was 
taken from the Danes), Pims-sia took over for 713,700 gulden. For the task 
of winding up the whole sad business of the dismissal of the crews and putting 
the materials np at auction, a man was found in the person of Laurence Han¬ 
nibal Fischer, ex-state councillor in the grand duchy of Oldenburg, whose re¬ 
actionary tendencies made it a real enjoyment to him to destroy a work which 
was the outcome of national enthusiasm. The proceeds of the whole fleet, 
which down to July, 1851, had demanded an expenditure of about eight mil¬ 
lion florins [gulden] were 1,600,000 florins. 

But the task of founding a new German fleet was now assumed by Prussia, 
and the first steps towards it were taken in 1854 by the purchase on the Jade 
Gulf, in the government of Jever in Oldenburg, of the strip of land required 
for the building of a naval port. A Prussian memorial expressly stated at 
that time that l^ussia considered this acquisition a continuation of the endeav¬ 
ours to protect German trade and German navigation./ 

BIKTH OP TITB PKUSSIAIf OONSTITtmON 

The Austrian reactionary influence ruled from the Tyrolese Alps to the 
North and Baltic seas. There was but one thing which it could not undo. 
Prussia had entered the ranks of the constitutional states, and remained on the 
whole faithful to this advance; and this was, in spite of everything, a great 
gain to the German nation. The national assembly at Berlin (and Branden- 
borg) had not completed the work of drawing up the Prussian oonstitotion ; 
it 1^ gone to pieces in the democratic wreck. On the 5th of December, 
1848, Frederick 'William rV on his own initiative “gionted ” his i>eople a con¬ 
stitution which was liberal, in consonance with the spirit of the times, and 
partially modelled on the British constitution; the diet (Zemdtag} consisted 
of two bouses; a house of peers {Hen-enhaus), composed of representatives of 
the old established landed proprietors, of the larger towns, of the universities, 
and the trusted servants of the crown; and of the house of deputies, which 
the people were to elect in accordance with a new electonfl law. In August, 
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1849, tbe n&w (diambers met at Berlin, and according to tiie Idng’s diieotioQ 
revised tbe oonstitation; tliia “revised constitution” was theji made a funda¬ 
mental law of the state (January 31st, 1850), and sworn to by the iflng on 
the 6th of February. Nevertheless, the Manteuffel ministry did not allow the 
liberal ideas which formed the foundation of this constitution entirely to pen¬ 
etrate the administration; the liberal party, led by the deputies Schwerin, 
Vincke, and Patow, had to carry on a long and difficult struggle with the 
coi^rvatives in the diet; but the main point wiis attained, namely, thgr, the 
constitutional spirit spread from the estates to the whole people.^ 

THE FAILTTEB OP GERMAN LIBERALISM IN 1848 

During the first half of the nineteenth century liberalism in Germany 
enacted the part which had formerly belonged to rationalism. Hence the half 
belief, the uncertainty, the shoffiiug, inherent in ih But as we must look 
upon rationalism as a necessary stage in the transition from the theological 
chrysalis condition of the nation to its new birth in humanism, so we must 
regard liberalism as a uecessaiy stage of transition from absolntism to democ¬ 
racy. Wherever by anticipating the mission of tlio latter it demonstrated a 
real energy, it was intonsilied into radicalism. This wiis the cttse in tlie civ¬ 
ilised cantons of the Swiss confederate, which since 18.30 htwl been reorganised 
on a democratic btisis in such a thorough manner that, in spite of all the drivel 
and talk of reactionary scribblers in IVance and Germany, it is quite certain 
that no country on the continent could eqmil this small republic in general 
prosperity, in the flourishing sfeite of its agriculture, of its industry and com¬ 
merce, the condition of its schools, its ciire of tlie poor, its roads, and the 
efficiency and economy of its government. In Germany at first liberalism was 
not permitted to prove itself iiractically active; it could exercise only a nega¬ 
tive influence. The revolution of .July in some measure cleared the way for 
it, and now came a time when public opinion in Germany was swayed by the 
liberal-coustitutional doctrine such as tuui been especially commended by 
Rotteck in his Universal History and laid down at great length in the PoliUcal 
JMdionary edited by Kotteck and Wcleker. Tliis abstract liberalism, which 
was too superior to trouble itself about details couceniing the material, intel¬ 
lectual, aud moral condition of the {jeople, and wliich throughout represented 
only the opinions of the bourgeoisie, succeeded here and there—as for in¬ 
stance, in Baden, its headquarters—-in obtaining a momentary fulfllmeut of 
some of its demands; thereupon, in its smug self-satisfaction, it prated end¬ 
lessly at the sittings of the chambers, whilst German absolutism gradually 
recovered from the fright of July and prepared at ease the measures which 
were to stop the mouths of these liberal phrase-makers. 

A small fraction detiiehcd itself from the lilrerals and pursiunl revolution¬ 
ary aims. It was recruited chiefly from the young students who were ready 
to exchange the romanticist hatred of the French for the French republican¬ 
ism ; but a few men also belonged to it, such as Johann Georg August Wirth, 
whose journal, the German Tribune, again taught his countrymen the accents 
of i>atriotio anger; who, in the spiiitof the War of Liberation, bad no sym- 
palby with France, and wished to see the idea of a republic realised on a 
national basis. This fraction based exaggerated hopes on the well-founded 
discontent of the German people, on the excitement caused at that time by 
the events ol July, tbe Belgian revolution, and the tragic and heroic strngglM 
of Poland. It believed that the German people, who, men and women 
aUke, had been so extremely enthusiastio on behalf of the “noble Greeks” In 
1820 and were not less so now for tbe freedom of the “noble Poles,” could 
surely without very great effort be brought to be enthusiastic about their own 
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freedom. demagogaee—that was their offidtd designation—were cmelly 

deceived and were to learn to their bitter cost that history takes a leap occa¬ 
sionally in IVance, bnt never in Giermany. The great minority of the people 
were completely indifferent to the doings of the demagc^es, and the country 
people in particular had not the faintest conception of wh^ ^e whole business 
was about. 

As an illustration of this, we will mention an instance which would be 
droll if it were not so sad. One of the Wurtemberger demagi^ues had set 
himself the task of winning over the peasants to the great German revolution. 
The result of his eager efforts was the conversion of two peasant proselytes; 
but observe! one of them was a pietist, who had been drawn into the matter 
only because he believed that “a greut revolution would herald the appear¬ 
ance of antichrist”; through the revolution he wished to hasten the coming of 
the antichrist, and through the latter the millennium. 

The Eambach festival, in 18.32, was a very empty demonstration by the 
revolutionary party. The diet of the conftMleration replied to it by its reso¬ 
lution of the 28th of June and the 6th of July, which drew still tighter the 
iron threads of a network of police regulations for the maintenance of law 
and order. The only answer to this by the revolutionary fraction was the un¬ 
successful attempt at Frankfurter Attentat (April, 183.3), and the abortive mil¬ 
itary plot in Wiirtemberg. This gave the reaction the desired pretext for 
carrying through the resolutions of the conference of Vienna and for initi¬ 
ating an extensive persecution of “political criminals.” 

Things now became very quiet in Germany, and liberalism dared to utter 
its oppodtion only in the mildest form, even in the parliaments of the smaller 
states, the proceedings in which had sunk to a comedy of the most pitiful 
kind. The hopes of the liberals wore again encouraged by the passive resist¬ 
ance of the Hanoverians to the violation of the constitution by King Ernest 
Augustus; by the opposition of the German national feeling against the in¬ 
corporation of Schleswig-Holstein into Denmark; by the accession of Fred¬ 
erick William IV of Prussia; and lastly by the attempts at emancipation in 
the domain of religion. Not a little to their own surprise, they saw these 
hopes suddenly fulfilled in March, 1848. Absolutism, equally surprised, in 
its fiist shock of terror announced oflicially that it was ready to “ merge ” itself 
into liberalism. The helm of the state came everywhere into the hands of the 
hitherto lil)eral opposition, which summoned a German parliament, interred 
with all honours the apparently defunct confederation diet, and put into 
requisition the political wisdom of countle.s8 professors, metamorpho^ all of 
a sudden into statesmen, to formulate imperial and other paper constitutions 
—and waste paper at that. 


The lAberah Arraigned 

On account of the way in which the liberals had conducted the affairs of 
the revolution in 1848-1849 they had been accused of cowardice, treason, and 
oorruptiou; and certainly facta enough have been brought to light which do 
not exactly speak for their incorruptibility and disinterestedness. We are 
reminded in this money matter of that leader of the liberals, who had made 
so many thundering speeches against the accumulation of offices and written 
so many violent articles in the Pciitieal Dktimarg against the squandering of 
public money, and did not hesitate to pocket the customary pay of an ambas¬ 
sador of the confederation diet to the amount of 16,000 gulden, when he was 
appointed plenipotentiary of the new “Central Power.” We also remember 
that other big liberal gun who, when appointed undersecretary, found a salary 
(ff 4,000^,000gulden by no means too l%h a remuneration; nor did he object 
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to an additional allowance as member of the imperial diet; and he even 
claimed an extra allowance of 40 gulden a day for his expeaaes when travel* 
ling as imperial commissioner, a duty which any postman conld have done 
equally well. But yet^ in our opinion, injustice was done to the liberals in 
expecting them to achieve any good out of tlie agitation in Germany in 1848. 
They act^ entirely in accordance with their own peculiar character. As soon 
as they saw the achievement of their demands in the separate states they were 
entirely satisfied, for their sole aim was the participation of the “bourgeoisie^ 
in the government They were too stupid, too intoxicated with delight In 
their ephemeral participation in the government, to recognise the illusory 
character of these achievements. When they looked abroad from their more 
petty fatherlands it seemed to them the height of imlitical wisdom to iutio* 
duce the forms of the English constitution into the German empire yet to be 
founded. They wished to consider the common people only as a substratum 
of parliamentary power, which was to be so divided between the aristocracy 
and the bourgeoisie, or middle class, that the former might l>e organised as a 
house of peers, and the latter as a house of commons. This had become a 
fixed idea with the liberals. 

The absolutists allowed them to amuse themselves with this idea and even 
to act as policemen against the rising democracy till they themselves Inul com¬ 
pleted their military preparations. Then the parliamentary puppet show 
suddenly came to an end; the marionettes of professors in the national assem¬ 
bly and March ministers, who IukI so faithfully obeyed the stipi'cme wire¬ 
pullers, w^re thrown on one side ; and a completely justifiable langh of scorn 
was heard when the dupes, who never tired of praising one another m the best 
and noblest men in Germany, found this treiitment “inhuman.’^ It is unde¬ 
niable, however, that liberalism was the creed of the undoubted majority of 
those inhabitants of Germany who Avere at all desirous of a share in public 
life aud possessed any sort of political education. Indeed, we must blush to 
acknowledge that the majority in the Frankfort parliament, made up as it 
wjis of county squires aud bishops, bankers and suiierintendents, i)rivy coun¬ 
cillors and generals, Catholic and Lutheran Jesuits, impecunious lawyers and 
unsuccessful journalists, mummy professors, conceited students, petrified 
members of the Tugendhund, and pensioned gymnasts, completely auswewid to 
the political views peculiar to the majority of tlie German people at the time 
of the February revolution. In tlie short period of a year, by means of the 
lever of a free press and free associations, great strides were certainly made 
in political education; but when the nation at last began to recognise the 
true character of their “noblest aud best men,” it was already too late. A 
democratic j>Q>rty had indeed been forme<l, but l)eforo its organisation had 
gone far enough to make possible a general German ravolutiou the blow which 
was to shatter it fell. On the 2nd of September, 1850, the resurrected confed¬ 
eration diet, over which so many pathetic funeral orations had been held, 
again took possession of its house of assembly, on the crevSt of which for a year 
and a half the standard of black, red, and gold had fluttered and waved. 
“The rest is silence.” 


NATIONAL PELIRIUM 

The German towns presented at that time a singular appearance. A pro¬ 
portionately small minority forming the democratic party kept things goings 
whilst the old liberals went over openly from day to day to the ranks of the 
conservatives and time-servers, who on their part pleased their new confed¬ 
erates by their profuse use of the liberal catch-phrases. It was quite comical 
to hear how all, from time immemorial, had wished to be liberal. People 
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into tite ftoels witlioQt wearily the Q«rmim cockade in th.^ haia, and oonsis- 
toxial members marched in the ranks of the town militia. There was a eey of 
confidence everywhere: confidence in the nation; in the princes; in the good 
cause; in the victory of right; in the wisdom and virtne of the March imnis- 
try; in the permanence of the achievements of March; in German loyally; 
in honesty and hononr—a confidence withont end. Becognised conrt joum^- 
ists found it advisable to be silent for a while, or to aUnde only very timidly 
to the love of the German people for their hereditary ruling families. Mews- 
papens which bad always been ready with excuses for every absolutist mean¬ 
ness paid homage to the ''constitutionalism on a broad dmnocratic basis’’ 
with a border of red ink. Ckivaliers, ofiicers, officials, privy councillors, and 
lackeys of all kinds were polite, overwhelmingly polite, and went about arm- 
in-mm with the citizens, yea, even with the lowest classes, like Gennan broth¬ 
ers. All was apparently, to use a vulgar expression, "one cake.” And yet 
nobody knew exactly what he wanted, with the exception naturally of the 
reactionaries, who were on the watch behind their mask. They knew quite 
well and they playwi to perfection the game which they were to win a year 
later. The most serious confusion of ideas and views existed in the genuine 
party of progress. The most decided of them oast sheep’s eyes on a republic, 
but at a respectful distance. There were few men at that time really con¬ 
scious of decided republican opinions. Even honest patriots had not been 
able to withstand the epidemic of monarchical fever caused by the blind con¬ 
fidence in the March ministry. 

National arrogance made itself heard also in the silliest fashion. Alsace, 
Denmark, and the Rossian provinces on the Baltic, were spoken of as though 
they had been already taken iKissession of. One man discussed with the pro¬ 
fundity of a statesman how the three colours should be arranged on the 
national flag and how the future national seal should be fashioned; another 
invented high-sounding names for the men-of-war in the German fleet of the 
fntnro; a third memorialised in print how it would be possible to recover 
Switzerland for the empire; a fourtli expressed himself in English parlia¬ 
mentary plirases; a fifth invented a pyramidal constitution for the empire, of 
which the base was republicanism and the apex the emperor; a sixth con¬ 
ceived a national costume for men and women; a seventh was of the opinion 
that, above all, woman must bo emancipated and receive a vote; an eighth 
constructed steam guillotines; a ninth discovered in himself the combined 
field-marshal’s genius of Csosar, Fiederick the Great, and Napoleon. There 
was such a jiuuble of shouting, buzzing, story-telling, boasting, and toasting 
that one was almost blinded and deafened. It was a glorious i^te of things. 

It may be thought [continues Scherr] that I have used pessimistio spec¬ 
tacles in looldng hack on the spring and summer of 1848; but would 
be unjust. I should be the last to wish to deny the nobility of the national 
impttliM of those days; but I think events have fullyjustifl^ the opinion that 
neither the political education of the nation nor its energy was equal to the 
great moment, the more than favourable opportunity. The mass of the peo¬ 
ple had at the banning not the faintest idea of the game which was to be 
pla]^ with them, and when they began to be aware of it, fettmed as they 
were by the bonds of reaction, they succeeded in rousing themselves from de¬ 
spair only by Isolated attacks, which sometimes d^nerated into brutalities, 
such as &e assassination of Anerswald and Idchnowsky—a brutality on the 
part of the people which, to be sure, may be confronted by many a one carried 
out by the servants of the government. But so much fuss is nevmr made 
about the latter, because the lower elass has been aooustmned to #iem as 
every-day ocourrmices for centuries, ami those in authenrity regard them as a 
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excise of iisberited ^^diviuio right” It id ah$ord to wmmm^ vrlik 
the eonuoD^n piei^olaa rule the morality of the circled iu which a legal dedeioii 
founded mi fraud and fal&^catiou is only a further recommeudatiou to the 
premieridiip; and it is barely jnst to recogniae that the ^‘common people,” 
with very few exceptions, have sliown in the agitations of 1848-^1849 a moder¬ 
ation, a ibndness, a generosity, and an uprightness without paiallei.^ 

TirE TRIUMPH OV PRUSSIA 

Tlie movement of 1848-1849 had proceeded in the main from tlie middle 
<da88es, and theiefore its failure redounded to the advantage of the victorious 
elemei^ which, socially speaking, were the interests of landed estates, and 
thus of toe nobility in the first phice. But it wjvs beyond the power of this 
reaction wholly to do away with either constitutional government or the relief 
of peasant grievances; and though the fundaineutal laws (Ghundrechten) were 
abrc^ated by the confederation diet on August 23rd, 1851, many of them 
passed into the legislative code of the various states, and the Itoman Catholic 
church availed itself of the principle of ecclesiastical lil^erty thei'cin enun¬ 
ciated to shake off a number of legal lestFictions upon the old canon law. In 
Prussia more particularly, tlie constitution of January 3l8t, 1850, which wm 
in the main m^elled on that of Belgium (though tlie king himself would have 
preferred a return to the ancient syjiem of estates), remained in force, though 
in 1853 the upper chamber was converted into the IlerrenttauH (House of 
Lords), and the great landed proprietors thus acquired a determinative influ¬ 
ence upon the whole course of legislation. The new regulations of the judi¬ 
cial system likewise remained in force, as did the abolition of FidHmnml* 
^erkMe (manor courts), which dated from 1850. On the other hand, the old 
administrative system of provinces, circles, and municipalities was restored, 
together with a manorial police and local government, by the lord of the 
manor. The Protestant national church htvd gained a larger measui'e of ijide- 
pendeiice by the institution (in 1850) of an Oberkircimiratfi, (High Consistory) 
in accordance with a favourite ideji of the kiug^s, but in church government 
and preferment the orthodox party w'as still in tlie ascendant by reason of its 
reputed conservatism, and the Stiehl regulations re-established clerical super¬ 
vision in t he national scihooJs. The paltiy spirit in which tlie press and asso¬ 
ciations were often treated was a fruitful source of irritation. Much was 
done to further the economic prosiierity of the country, especially by the con¬ 
struction of railways; hardly anything, on the other hand, to prepare it for a 
wider sphere in politics. In spite of grievous defects, the army system re¬ 
mained in all things as it had been, and everything that was required for the 
nascent navy (the need of which wiis {is clear as daylight), such as the fimda- 
mentals of organisation, the supply of ships, and tlie acquisition of a North 
Sea naval port on the Jade (1853), had to be laboriously wrung by that far¬ 
sighted statesman, Prince Adalbert, from military prejudices and conservative 
repugnance to this ^‘democratic institution.” 

In Saxony, toe leading minister for the time being, Von Beust, restored 
toe old estat^ of 1831, the so-called re(vdivierte Stdnde, as early as 1850, be¬ 
cause too “Opposition Diet” (WiderdandJd^ndtag) refused to abandon toe 
Three Kings^ Alliance, and materially restricted freedom of speech in the 
press and associations. But under the government of King John (1854-1873), 
a mouardh as distinguished for learning and culture as for ability and devo¬ 
tion to duty, the Ju&dal system was metamorphosed as it had been in Prussia 
iu 1866; a new penal code was introduced at the same time and a new oodeof 
civil law in 1866; the army was substantially augm^ted and thoroughly re¬ 
formed; and economic development fostered toe happiest results by freedom 

H. W.—VOJU XV. SH 
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of ti»£te (&ewerb^^f'eik«tt) (1861) and tibe tbiokenisg of the laaii^es of tlie 
uebarork of railvaya. In fTaasau and Hesse-Dannstadt, HaooTer and Meok- 
lenbnrg, the readion did away vith the new constitations, Mecklenba» 
reverted to its feudal sy^m of estates (1860); Hanover under Qeoige Y 
(1861-1866) to^the constitution of 1840 (1865). Excellent as the government 
might be in other respects, this continual alteration of the fundamental laws 
destroyed public confidence, and the blind king’s incap^ityfor seeing matters 
as they really were led him into an exaggerated estimate of his sovereign 
power and prerogative which had the most mischievous effect. 

In south Qermany constitutional order was more firmly based than in these 
secondary states of the north. Maximilian II of Bavaria made it a point of 
conscience to respect the rights of popular representation, and therefore dis¬ 
missed the Von der Pfordten ministry, which came into collision with the diet 
over an increase of military expenditure (1859); after which the judicial 
system and the circle administration were regulated afresli and the network of 
railways brought to much greater perfection. But the king’s chief personal 
ambition wsis to make his capital of Munich, which his father had transformed 
into a home of German art, a great centre of German learning, notably by 
giving appointments to Protestant scholars from north Germany. In this he 
wsis successful. Both Wiirtemberg and Baden had a severe struggle with the 
new claims to supremacy advanced by the Roman Catholic church. Both states 
at first tried to adjust the situation by a concordat, Wurtemberg in 1867, 
Baden in 1869; in both the diet refused its assent, and ecclesiastical questions 
were settled by the secular law; in both the Protestant church, reverting to 
the original idea of the Reformation, began to draw the laity to co-operate in 
church government by parish councils and the institution of synods. In the 
process a good part of the Frankfort fundamental laws were transferred to 
the Wiirtemberg statute-book; while Baden, under the grand duke Frederick 
(regent from 1852 to 1858), having recovered from the shocks of the stormy 
years in which she had suffered more than most, and having completely re¬ 
formed her army> became tlie much-landed model of a liberal state. 

AUSTKIA AFTEK MBTTEKNICH 

In Austria affairs took a very different course. After the storms of the 
revolutionary years and Metteruich’s policy of balance, men of note like 
Prince Schwarzenberg (1862), K. L. von Bruck, A. von Bach, and Count Leo 
Thun, brought the abwlutist but enlightened policy of Joseph II into the 
ascendant with almost revolutionary violence. Not content with abrogating 
the whole Kremsier constitution—perhaps the most grievous error of Austria’s 
domestic policy, because it deprived reform of the possibility of parliamentary 
support—they did away with the diets of all the Kroida^er, including the 
Hungarian Beicktitag, Hungary having “forfeited” her rights by rebellion. 
In truth the pride of Magyardom seemed wholly held in check by the system¬ 
atic favouritism shown towards the nationalities in Hungary and by a Ger¬ 
man-speaking bureaucracy, mostly of Czech or Romaic origin- But the 
emancipation of the soil \6tunderUiaiitung') was now carried through; after 
the Ist of (October, 1850, the whole empire formed a single economic district; 
Trieste rose to splendour and importance, particularly through the agency of 
the Austrian Lloyd; the construction of the fiirst jUpine railroad over the 
Semmering was completed in 1867; the fleet was provided with a new organi¬ 
sation, chiefly by the exertiotus of the noble Archduke Maximilian; Qennw 
became the official language; and the beautiful port of Pola its naval Imse, in 
place of Venice. At &e same time Ck>uut Thun, the first and last minister of 
education for tlm whole of Austria, took up the thread of the great refonn 
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poiod of Id^ria Tlierefit^ iatroducad compolBCHy edueo^n sod ptit tJie na* 
tt<niid BOhools under state contxol» remodelled the pabUo schools (Oymmiim) 
after the pattern of north Oermauy, Issring especi^ weight npon the use of 
tlie German language in all the KronUinider, mid conferred ooiporate antonomy 
npon the universities, with liberty of instruction and study. 

But in strong contrast to this emancipation of the intellect, his id^istio 
etmoeption of the church led him to allow the state, iu 1851, to renounce ito 
andcrnt sovereign placet; and by a concordat of the 18th of August, 1855, 
Oudinal Bauscher, prince-bishop of Vienna, the cmiieror's fonner tutor and 
a stern absolutist, ecclesiastic, and pedantic bookworm, umised to the ways 
<rf the world, secured the complete liberty of the Itoman Catholic church, put 
the whole oducatioual system under its supervision, and conceded to it all 
jurisdiction in matrimonial causes. Clerical opposition was gradually extir¬ 
pated by educating the young men destined for the church in episcopal sem¬ 
inaries; and by remodelling the tlieological faculty upon linos wholly scholas¬ 
tic; and in the I.ay world, especially among the nobility and peasantry, a 
strong ultramontane party was form^ by inunberless societies and an active 
press. But this sort, of clerical tutelage was repugnant to tlie whole spirit of 
the younger generation of the middle class, especially those of German ex¬ 
traction, and they consequently lajised into a sort of undenominational lati- 
tndinarianism, the result of which was to estrange the ultramontane nobles 
and clergy still farther from the German middle class. Thus a fresh clement 
of discord was introduced amidst the opposition of nationalities, which was 
repressed only in name. For j-cars nearly half of the empire could be gov¬ 
erned only by exceptional measures, Hungary and 'rmnsylvania until 1854, 
Italy until 1857. In addition to this, though the army had glorious traditions 
and was without doubt the most amtocratio institution in the state, it was by 
no means equal to the ttisk required of it, either as regartls equipment, educa¬ 
tion, or leading, nor could the deficit in the finances or the paper money with 
ite constant fluctuations in value Ikj got rid of. 

Such a state could have no moral justification for keeping two highly 
civilised nations like Germany and Italy under its political supremacy. 
Nevertheless, the confederation diet was more than over the tool of Austria. 
By leaving the show of sovereign rights untouched in the German middle 
states and securing the docility of the courts by personal relations, etc., Aus¬ 
tria created a staunch majority iu the diet, by means of which she strove, 
contrary to all precedent, to keep Prussia permanently in a minority and de¬ 
crease the power of the diet for the furtherance of her own interests. 


BISMAKCK BEGINS HIS OABEEB 

Prom August of 1851 onwards, this policy on the part of the presiding 
power was most strenuously opposed at all points by the new Prussian deputy 
in the diet, Otto von Bismarck-Schonhausea. By birth a Pomeranian noble¬ 
man (bom April Ist, 1816), he had managed his own proi)erty as a practical 
farmer since the conclusion of his studies and his brief career in the public 
service. He began his political career as a deputy in the Prussian diet and 
the parliament of Erfurt. By openly app^ring as the champion of the his¬ 
toric monarchy against the liberal tendencies of the day and the opponent of 
the Frankfort constitution, he earned both the reputation of a reactionary 
Junker and the confidence of the king, who called him from bis parliamentary 
duties to the diplomatio service—a course of promotion most nnusnal in Pros- 
da as he had had no previous diplomatic training. None the less he de¬ 
spatched business at once wiUi the assurance of perfect mastery, supporting 
the policy of a good Tutdersbuiding with Austria only upon the condition tiiat 
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elm flhoald pxtlQ. to mwiiia a p>a«taA«qnal% in tbe diiwetSon of ilie oonfed- 
exation^ as had been tfae caae before 1848, othenrise her reeidiite opfioaent. 

Chi his adrioe Praasia eooceSsfoUystruck out an indiqp^idetit Ifaieof poliejr 
in two mat^eis of primary importance: she frustrated Anstria’a pmjeet for 
obtainipg admission to the ZoUverein, though it was favoured by the middle 
states, merely granting her a commercial treaty npon favourable t^ms; and 
on the other hand, she induced the 8te%$erverein of northwest Qermany, which 
had becmne altogether unworkable, to join the ZoUverein from the Ist of Jan' 



nary, 1864, and renewed the latter for another twelve years. The Hanseatic 
towns with Holstein and Mecklenburg still stood aloof, but with these excep¬ 
tions the whole of Qermany beyond Austria, an area of more than nine thou¬ 
sand square miles with thirty-five milliou inhabitants, had become a idngle 
econonuc and political entity. 

THE DATS OP NAPOLEON HI 

Meanwhile the fane of Europe had changed. The establishment of ^e 
second Bonaparte empire had derated a natural euemy of the Yienna Treaty 
of 1815 to the throne, in the person of Ifapoleon HI (186^1870). He, with 
hie refiective and comprehensive, though too doctrinaire policy, desired to 
reertore the ascendancy of Frmice, not as his uncle had done, by uwm of ccm- 
qpseii which were <^pposed to the wh^ tendemy of Enropean dev^qpmmt, 
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of tho ^^joniodplo of lusitooiiality.*^ It is tnie tliat these id^ bTroio^bt him 
into oonmct wilh tbe temper of the nation which he ruled and which ever sew 
its own gieatnees in the impotence of ite neighbours^ and-^his government 
being a dc^oeratie based on the constitutional and actual sovereignty 

of the people-^he ultimately perished in the conflict 

He began by allying himself with {^arliamentaiy England, first, for the 
protection of Turkey against fresh menaces from Bussia, and second, when 
this danger was warded off, for the destruction of the sea-power of Bussia in 
the Euxine. In the Crimean war which ensued (1853-1856), liberal public 
opinion in Germany was certainly on the side of the western powers, because 
Bussia was dreaded as the stronghold of the European reaction. For tliis very 
reason the extreme conservatives in Prussian diplomatic circles were urgently 
in favour of an alliance with Bussia against revolutionary Franco; while 
wary patriots like Priikce William and Bismarck were in favour of neutrality. 
The Idng ultimately took their view, and in this matter the German Confeder¬ 
ation followed Prussia’s lead. Austria, on the contrary, constiuined Bussia 
to evacuate the Danubian principalities by invjMiing them herself, and in the 
compact of December 2nd, 1854, went far towards an armed alliance with the 
western powers. The peace concluded at Paris on March 30ih, 1856, insured 
the existence of Turkey and the neutrality of the Euxino, but preimred the 
way for a different grouping of the powers. For Prussia had earned a right 
to the gratitude of Bussia without abandoning her own interests or iuciirring 
the enmity of France, while Austria by her historic ingratitude’’ had excited 
the profoundest resentment at St. Petersburg; and Fiance assumed without 
diallenge the leading place in Europe. 

Heuce Napoleon took it on himself to iuterfeie in the quarrel over the 
principality of Neuch&tel, which laid been Prussian since 1707 but had joined 
the confederation on its own account in 1848, and had put down a rising of 
the loyal party by force of arms in September, 1850. To kivo the loyalist 
leaders who were imjieached for high treason from the extreme penalty, King 
Frederick William demanded their release, and when this was refused made 
preparations for a campaign against Switzerland. Napoleon HI, however, in¬ 
tervened, and so far adjusted the quarrel that the confederation let the pris¬ 
oners go unpunished and the king resigned all preterusions to NeuchAtel by the 
treaty of May 26th, 1857. Shortly afterwards, in the following July, the 
monarch, who had been violently excited, was smitten with his first paralytic 
stroke, a symptom of long standing and serious bndn disease. A second 
attack followed iii September, and then his brother William, prince of Prus¬ 
sia, took bis place, first as proxy for the king, and afterwards, when the in¬ 
capacity of the latter became evident, as regent with no responsibility to any 
but God ” on the 8th of October, 1858. Most men expected or feared a liberal 
government; none dreamt that Germany stood on the threshold of a new and 
great period in her history—on the verge of a fresh and this time a successful 
struggle for unity.^ 


BANKS ON FBBDEBICK WILLIAM IV 

Among the rulers of the world King Frederick William IV sliines out 
brightly, reason of his noble bearing and his habits of thought which we 
mimt not neglect to represent as objectively as possible in tiieir main features 
and general relations* 

He cxnnprehended the community of all Christianity from a standpednt 
more libersd than that of the Boman pope ; he considered the Latin and Greeh: 
chnrehes as equal members of the same» having the same rights as the various 
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Pfo^estaDt ohtirohflfl. The episcopacy of titte English, the ind^ndent ChonA 
oiganisatioiis of North Ameiioa, the Lutherans and Chlvinistsof the Boropeau 
continent) and particnlarly of Oermany, were to him constitaent parts of one 
homogeneons fellowship, irrespective of their onions mad divisions. In the 
faith of the Evangelic^ which stood above the contingencies of national 
error or transient events, he saw the porest expression of the thought of the 
divine founder, in whoso worship be became engrossed with fervent ardour. 

Frederick WiUiam’e FolUical Opinuma 

The political opinions of the king had their root in the struggle i^inst 
the first French emperor, against whose oppressive over-lordship Prossia re¬ 
volted in alliance with the other European powers, and who succumbed to the 
general effort, which was the most popular and intense in Prussia. In the 
emperor, the king did not so much hate the person, as the representative of 
the revolutionary principle, which destroyed all existing, historically-devel¬ 
oped arrangements and opened every door to usurpation and violence. Legit¬ 
imacy had for him a value lying outside of his right, inasmuch as it had con¬ 
stituted the centre of the resist^ce and had unit^ the forces of the nations 
around itself. He considered it necessary to adhere to the ancient arrange¬ 
ments which had been founded at the origin of the European states, had 
grown and developed under manifold forms, and seemed capable of still fur¬ 
ther development. Ha saw their most distinguished expression in the Crerman 
Empire, to the idea of which he adhered and paid homage even during the 
dissolution of unity; to this idea he wjis devoted; a Germany united and 
armed for the conflict was his ideal, especially since Prussia had to play in it 
almost the first paiti. As the extent of its territory and of the German league 
had been determined in consequence of the great struggle, he was determined 
to maintain it in union with the allied powers, not seldom in opposition to the 
revolutionary forces. 

For scarcely had the emi)eror fallen when the tendencies, which he shaied 
In the main, but which he understoo<l how to curb in special instances, asserted 
themselves in full freedom, owing to the shortcomings of the attempted res¬ 
toration, and on all sides awakened the analogies of their former long and 
successful action. Russia and England were not imme<liately affected by 
this; Russia made the attempt to shut itself off from the agitation and to 
ward it off as an external enemy; England, actuated by the two-sided nature 
of its constitution, desired to remain neutral. 

The new struggle was fought out in continental Romano-Germanic Europe. 
In the restored Romance countries a widely-spread revolutionary agitation was 
in progress, which by the event of 1830 gained a general preponderance and 
an immeasurable influence over Germany. 

Against this movement Austria and Prussia took up divergent attitudes. 
The former, threatened in its European relations, consistently a^ered to its 
policy of absolute resistance, for which it utilised its old reputation in Ger¬ 
many. The object of the Prussian government, on the other hand, and above 
all of Frederick William IV, was to mould the old institutions in a sense con¬ 
forming to the requirements of the times, so that no motive would remain by 
which the land could be driven to the other side. The king might perhaps 
have ocHne to an understanding with a modified form of the liberal ideas, 
which, indeed, had already gained an entry into the Prussian state through 
the municipal laws and the legislation concerning landed property; but in 
their train there followed another movement which semned to him to be 
frftnght with general min; that of radicalism and socialism whith Gireatened 
to undermine the whole social oiganis^on, mid whose adherents rejected the 
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bolief ia leyolalioa of luoykjiid and even faith in the living Qod. He oenaidi* 
eied it ae his chief duly to oppose these as prince, as Obririian, and as inan: 
he repndiated the liberal system, as he could discover no jialpabte limit be¬ 
tween the fundamental ideas of the liberals and radicals; in the onion of the 
two he saw the danger of the edneated world. 

Whilst Frederick William IV was occupied in raising an insurmountable 
bulwark against these elements, he was overtaken by them and obliged to 
give way. By the 18th of March his reign was divided into two dtatinct 
periods; in which, nevertheless, he maintained the identity of his opinions. 
For even in the second period he was far from yielding to the revolutionary 
tendencies which are so frequently allied to eonstitiitioual forms. Otherwise, 
he would simply have taken over the Belgian constitution and accepte<l tlie 
views of the Frankfort assembly. That he did not do so may be considered 
the foremost, at least the most effective, action of his life. 

On both sides he maintained the ‘^self of tlie Prussian state. In the con¬ 
stitution he asserted the strength of the monarchical principle; with regard 
to the German Empire he subdued his ambition and did not let himself be 
seduced by the secret wish of his heart to deny the principle which ho had 
accepted and inscribed on his banner. 

This could be done only by a man who, although an idealist, was yet 
severe; who could make concessions as to details, but would never yield in 
mattei'S of principle; who could have an intelligent conception of the world, 
but whose views were deeply rooted in the institutions and the life of olden 
times. A conviction Jis lasting and deep as his was necessary, so as not to 
allow the conservative principles, which descended from a distant past, to 
become extinct for the future and humanity. 

It must, iievertheleas, l>e admitted that under the entirely altered cirenm- 
stancos there wjia a wide interval l)etween his ideas and their i)ractical fulfil¬ 
ment; his mind, which aspired in many directions, formed a new difficulty 
for the government. With the deserving bureaucracy which he found in ex¬ 
istence he could never come to terms, as he incessantly wished to bring the 
ministers to his ways of thinking, which were not theirs. This opposition 
stampeil upon his reign a character of uncertainty and hesitation; but the 
development of the inner forces of life did not suffer through thia 

Recalling the circumstances under which he took over the government— 
ruling at first with patriarchal solicitude, but at the same time domineering 
in a dry, one-sided fashion—one perceives how everything Ix^camo altered 
under him, filled with new life and activity, after a process of active fermen¬ 
tation. In politics two kinds of talent can bo distinguished: the coucc^ption 
of ruling ideas, and the administration of current affairs. Fortunate the 
ruler in whom both are combined to fom one whole. Contemporaries re¬ 
proached Frederick William IV with not having utilised the circumstances of 
the times resolutely enough, so that with all the means at his disposal he ac- 
complii^ed nothing; his doctrine, which was founded on circumstances of the 
past, prevented him from attacking the questions of the day energetically, 
and gave a false turn to his actions; his constant vacillation made success 
impossible and deprived him of general confidence. So, indeed, it may seem 
to one who conceives the transactions, as much as is known of them, in their 
isolation, and judges them accordingly. 

In the midst of the powers of the world struggling with and counterbal¬ 
ancing one another, a neutral policy was a necessity to the Prussian state, not 
with a view to maintaining the balance, but, above all, in order to maintain 
its own existence. Considerations of religions and moral purport concerning 
the right and wrong of the opposing parties or states exercis^ an influence 
on the decisions of Frederick William. But apart from this, he had all the 
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ttad the liveliest conseieosoess ei his ows position which impeeed on hila: Ibe 
need of eonsidexalion and even of indttlgenee. And the hopoxtanee of tlie 
piesent moment on the fOtare was ever before him. In his eonchiet tito world 
saw mneh eharaoterless oscillation and indecision, and not tlm wfdfoxiii dixee* 
tion which predominate*! in it. At the present day it is posmble totnm one’s 
view from the momentary impression to that; which was constmit in the poli¬ 
tics of the king. For if we do not deceive onrselves, the effects of this on the 
Fmssian state and Germany appear everywhere important; the conditions of 
the present day are largely on it. 

It was Ml extremely important step when he brought the absolute mon- 
oreby, as he received it from his predecessors, into connection with a repre¬ 
sentative and deliberative institution, which, whatever its future develop¬ 
ment, was bound to curb at all times the monarchical power. This did n^ 
lead him to the goal he had dreamed of; the liberal and even the democratic 
ideas gain^ the upper hand. But it was his especial intention to save the 
essential conditions of tlie monarchy in the new constitution. To him, before 
all others, is due the credit for the provisions of the constitntion which made 
the financial existence of the Prussian state independent of the fiuctuation of 
parties and the passing preponderance of the opposition; it assured to royalty 
the immediate authority over the army; therein one may rect^ise the two 
main pillars of monarchy in constitutional Prussia. 

Frederick Widiain’a Permanent Influence 

Altiiough Frederick William IV refused the imperial crown under the 
conditions and circumstances under which it was offered to him, yet he made 
possible and even paved the way for its acquisition under other forms and 
under a different state of affairs. His fundamental thought^ to create a con¬ 
federate state, independent of Austria, but not hostile to that power, was 
eventually realised after the great struggles which have been fought since his 
time. At present that thought dominates the situation of Germany and of 
Europe. 

Frederick William IV carefully and considerately avoided an immediate 
quarrel with the second French eraimror; but in the latter’s appearance on 
the ground of revolutionary and military traditions, and in the inner drift of 
the For<m hi which the powers of the ruler originate and which might carry 
him away against his will, he saw a danger for the continuance of the terri¬ 
torial arrangements of Europe and Germany, above all of the Prussian state. 
Foreseeing a conflict, he sought to uphold relations with Bnssia oorre8pon<bng 
to the old alliance. The service which he rendered to Bnssia at a critical 
moment ’ bore the richest fruit for the Prussian state when the aaiti(dpated at¬ 
tack at last came. 

Throughout the whole of his life Frederick William IV endeavoured to 
keep up friendly relations with England, witiiont being repeUed or carried 
away by the pasting changes in the politics of the various ministries. This 
eudenvonr found its conclution in a fortunate dynastical union; it led to a 
bettor understanding between the nations and the governments. 

With all this Frederick William IV did not find himself in a firm and 
secure politictd situation. After the agreement of Olmfitz, the relations of 
BnuMtatand Germany to Austria in the restored oonfedeiation became nnbear- 
abtft If tlto aim to which Piederick William IV aspired was to be readied, 
the formation and direction of a oonfeder^ stator the prevafiing 
Optoiomliad tobeaj^proaobed a step nemer, for ma thtir tide alto tb^ bod 

t* Ilaake tiludm to ttoatfimde of Pruada dating fee <Mia«uii Waa] 
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tm IkistoiiiAl jtutifieatiloQ, and th«y were too deeply rooted and too powerM 
to be left Out of oonsideratiou; bat to do this it was neoessOry to break with 
Aiurtria. If we are ^h(^y infomed, the king was iuolined to this towards 
«»d of his days. He h^ tried every means to gain the favour of Aastafa, 
but in vain. Austria refused consent to the project of an expedition to Swit*- 
eiiand, even if it aimed at nothing further than the restoration of the Prus¬ 
sian royal house in Neuohdtel. In German affairs matters came to snch a pass 
that the king bad to declare in Yienna that his iudnlgcnce had its limits; if 
the conduct of Austria collided with the duty which as king of Prussia he had 
towards Germany, he would not give way. He had pronounced that signifi¬ 
cant word to the effect that the day may yet come wlien the two powers will 
laeasore their strength at the White Mountain—i-eferring to the battle of 
1620. His journey to Vienna in 1857 was calculated to put an end to the dif¬ 
ferences. The impo.S8ibility of this was one of the painful impressions of his 
last days. Men who were close to him sissert that ho seriously thought of 
taking up the struggle. But he was not destined to bring to an issue the old 
antagonism, the outbreak of which ho had held l)ack; for an individual life 
is but a moment in history.*’ 






CHAPTER X 

THE SEGREGATION OF AUSTRIA 

[1858-1866 A.D.] 

ScAEOELY had Frederick William IV laid the reins of government in the 
hands of his brotlier and heir, afterwards William I, when immediately evi¬ 
dence of a completely altered temper was manifested in the country. It 
seemed as though a fresh morning wind had risen, and the heavy dark clond 
which had lain so oppressively on the hearts of all had fled before it. Once 
again it was felt in Prussia that a new and better epoch had begun. 

On the 20th of October the chambers met to give the regency constitntional 
recognition. Five days later, in the presence of the assembled representatives 
of the people, the prince took the prescribed oatli to the constitution. The 
chamb^ were dissolved and writs for new elections issued; whilst the regent, 
to the great satisfaction of all citizens, exhorted the officials to abstain from 
bringing any illegal pressure to bear on the electors. On the 6th of November 
the detested Manteuffol and most of his colleagues were dismissed. Prince 
Anton of Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen undertook the formation of the new min¬ 
istry which included Flottwell, Von Schleinitz, Von Patow, General von Bo- 
Uin, Count Piickler, and Professor von Bethmaun-Hollweg—men who were 
known as moderate liberals and with the choice of whom the people were well 
satisfied. 

The effect on foreign powers of the beneficial turn which had taken place 
in the views of the Prussiau government was also at once manifested. Ihe 
wavering course of the Prussian ship of state, bending as it did to every puff 
of wind, had accustomed people to infer that this once proud vessel no longer 
possessed tiie power to cut through the waves of events on its own predesigned 
way. But its opponents were soon to learn their mistake. The state struc¬ 
ture was there in all its essential parts; all that had been wanting was a strong 
hand to guide the helm. Now the contempt into which Prussia had fallen 
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seemed suddenly to give way and the old splendour of the Prussian name be* 
gan to revive. The evidenoe of this was soon to be shown in tastounding fash* 
ion before the eyes of all Europe. 

GERMANY AND THE ITALIAN WAR OF 1860 

The emperor Napoleon III was about to begin the struggle with Austria for 
the liberation of upper Italy. It was of the utmost importance to him that 
Prussia should either stand by him or at least remain completely neutral. 
Therefore in the last days of the year 1858 the Prussian cabinet was confiden 
tially infonned that Prussia wjis i^egarded as a rising state to which the future 
of Germany belonged, whilst Austria seemed to be on the decline. If the 
prince regent would pledge himself not to abandon, during the ajiproaching 
struggle, the part of an inactive spec¬ 
tator, then Prance would witliout inter¬ 
fering suffer everything to l)e done 
which Prussia might think good for 
her own aggrandisement within Ger¬ 
many. 

The prince refused the offer without 
further parley; and when, in June, 

1859, after the great battles of Magenta 
and Solferino, it seemed as though 
Austria must completely succumb in 
Italy, Prussia endeavoui'ed to prevent 
such a consummation. In union w ith 
the rest of Germany, the Prussian army 
w^as iilaced on a war footing and stmt 
to the Rhine. In consequence of ^ 
this threatening movement Napoleon f 
deemeii it best to make peace as quick¬ 
ly as possible. On the 8th of July was 
concluded the hasty armistice of ViJla- 
franca, followed on the lOth of No¬ 
vember by the Peace of Zurich. For 
the time Austria, in consequence of otto Thkodor®, Baron dk Manteuffil 
Prussia’s determined action, remained amAm) 

in possession of Venetia and her famous 

Quadrilateral. Lombardy fell to Sardinia; and France, as the rewwd of her 
tiouble, compelled the cession to herself of Siwoy and Nice.** 

The idea that this war furnished Prussia with an opportunity to bring about 
the long desired unification of Germany and build her own supremacy on the 
ruin of Austria had not been witliout advocates amongst the Pniasians them¬ 
selves. At the outbreak of the war the socialist agitator, Ferdinand liassalle, 
supported this view in a pamphlet entitled The Italian War and Ta£c. 

The following is an extract from this pamphlet; 

LASSALLB UPON THE CONSEQUENCES TO GERMANY OF THE WAR 

Let US now examine the practical political consequences for Germany [of 
this war of 1859]. Is it not evident that the practical political consequences 
of this war benefit no one in a higher degree, hardly any one in the same de¬ 
gree, as Germany t Is it not evident that Napoleon, doomed by history, in 
spite of his apparent successes, to accomplish everywhere the very opposite 
of what he strove for, accomplices nothing through this war but—however 
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IMtradoxi^l tt may ai|>p 4 »r at ftrst sight-'-ISier (deaariog away of tbe diffieolties 
irttidi ri^toed the Geimto lOToInttoa of 1848 and the effort* for Cksmaa nni^ f 
II any fact can be absolutely certain, it is that hitherto German unity has been 

foiled entirely by the dnalism of 
Prussia and Austria. TPhe Ger¬ 
man Confederation was a strictly 
logical creation. It was not an 
organisation of German unity; 
it wa.s only the organised form 
of German disunion. It was and 
could be nothing else. Austria 
joined the German Confed¬ 
eration with twelve millions. 
Prussia, in order to stand on an 
equsxlity with Austria, was also 
allowed to enter with twelve 
millions only, and for this pur¬ 
pose left Bast and West Prussia 
out of the confederation, al¬ 
though the German character of 
these provinces is a lecognised 
fact in the consciousness of the 
nation. Austria alone, M’ith the 
twenty-five millions of her non- 
Gennan population, outweighed 
the whole German Confedera¬ 
tion. On the other hand, Prns- 
\ sia, with her total population of 
\ sixteen millions, with her purer 
German eh-aracter, her more lib¬ 
eral traditions, her preponder- 
\ ant influence on the population 

Fkkdivavo I^BSAU^ of Horth Germany—partly by 

08 * 5 - 1864 ) material and partly by moral 

means—outweighed Austria. 
How, then, could any German unity be established! It was impossible, ow¬ 
ing to the actual bidance of power between these two states. 

The revolution of 1848 dissolved the confederation, a^;ainst which, as the 
supposed real cause of their want of unity, the Germans were specisUly em¬ 
bittered—that is to say, the revolution removed the external results and effects 
of toeir want of unity; but the intrinsic cause of it, the real political power 
of these two statesj their balance of power, it did not remove. That revolu¬ 
tion had not the strength to clear away this true, real, effective cause of dis¬ 
union, the source whence disunion was sure to spring over and over again. 
Kay, the majority did not evmi possess the intelligence to compi^iend this 
true cause. The plans of the Gotha party—the “little German " jiarty—were 
but a confession of their incapacity to restore German unity and to break the 
actutd power of those two states. German unity remained a hope and a the¬ 
ory, wmlst disunion was founded on the actual circumstances. Hence the 
unit^ of the revolutiou was hnmbng. 

Germ^ revolution failed precise^ because it had not Gie power and 
the eourage to abolkh tiiie force founded in facts of these two stoles. The 
revolatioii, ^erefore, had effected nothing towards German uni^. Through- 
OQt ^deoation thoGenDoanswere just as muchseiparated into two dtvhd^a, 
were just as dtu^Ustto as hefoca^ This was amply proved by tho oxeeu- 
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Um of fche (xunmiasary sent by the parliaiiient of the empbfe 

to VieBBai whose h^Kj Arntria threw at the feet of the parliament of the 
empire. 

A coonter-revolutioii took place. The greatest cariosity wjis excited as to 
what the princes would substitute for the oonfederatiou diet. They had so 
solemuly abjured it; Prussia particularly seemed bouiwl to maintain this re¬ 
nunciation, both as a matter of duty and in her own interest-. JJ^^one the less, 
however, followed the restoration of the old confederation. And in spite of 
all shilly-shallying and hesitancies and exceptions, in spite of a college of 
princes and a union, a firmer and a looser league, and the like wearisome and 
laborious schemes—all was of no avail, and Prussia agaun entered the con¬ 
federation. The indignation of the ^^ople was indescribable. They had never 
imagined that reaction would go so far. 

And as the Austrian reinstallation of the diet was the uec^essary coasts 
quence of the incapacity and superficiality of the revolution of 1848, so were 

necessary and logiciU couseqneucm of the actual shite of things, of the in¬ 
superable dualism which rejilly existed, seen in the assembly of princes at 
Bregenz; in Olmiitz and Brouzcll; in the Austrian executions in Hesse and 
Holstein; and the cession of the duchies, uuconquered by the Danes, through 
the invasion of an Austrian army. 

Smarting but instructive memories! So long therefore as the balance of 
power between Prussia and the non-German state of Austria exists, so long is 
^suniou inherent in the actual conditions and cannot be conjured away by 
mere change of forms. Does anyone suppose that things could l>e altered if a 
national parliament weix'. to meet agjiin at Fmnkfort! Is a chamber of elected 
representatives to be regarded as an tissembly of nmgi who can unite diver¬ 
gencies, combine opjxMsitions, and make impossibilities possible t Is the word 
^‘people’s parliaments^ a magic formula by means of which we can at our own 
pleasure change black into w’hilel So long as Austria is a non-German state 
with twenty-six millions of non-German inhabitants, so long m Austria is 
forced by her character of a non-German power into non-German tendencies, 
and so long as she can, if need be, counterbalance the combined power of 
Prussia and the confederation—so Jong would a parliament at Frankfort, 
whetlier composed of representatives of the princes or of the people, present 
for a second time the cheerless spectach^ of the imworlessness of the delegates 
over the concrete nature of their states and governments; or the members 
themselves, impelled by the concrete nature of tlmir states, would present the 
far worse spectacle of tiaiisferring the disgrace of disunion from the cabinets 
of the princes to the German rm^es themselves. 

How, then, is the promised laud of German unity to be attained, and will 
our wanderings through the wilderness never come to an endt How can we 
get there! We shall say it, and this time we shall appetd to very conserva¬ 
tive authorities, A king and an archduke in convivial meeting have revealed 
to us the secret of German unity. No Prussia and no Austrhi was the toast 
to whn^ a king of Prussia and an arclidiike of Austria clinked their glasses in 
C5oJogue long t^ore 1848. Yes, certainly—no Austria and no Prussia! 

No Austria, No Fruma! 

But this toast was only the illusory and idealistic expression of the secret. 
The real condition of things, the basis of disunion, was to remain as it had 
been. tJni^ was to exist solely in the ^^good will of the princes, the volun¬ 
tary renunciation of diverging alms. It is astonishing to notice what contra¬ 
dictory appearaiiees things assume when they are divested of their visionary 
and md are looked at in the clear light of reality. It fared 
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with (hi8 imairinary unity of the two princes, based as it was to be on '^good 
will,” as It fared with Haximilien Bobespierre’s idea of equahfy baaed on 
“virtue.'' 

To attain Qennau unity [coutinues Laasalle] we need only trandate the 
words of the royal toast into actual fact. In a visionary utopiim form every¬ 
thing looks beautiful, rose-coloured, poetic; but in its actual accomplishment 
how glomy, hard, full of tears, bloody I How enthusiastic and inspiriting 
sounded that toast as the glasses rang! Translated into reality, that “ Ho Aus¬ 
tria, no Prussia," means nothing else than this—Austria, the Austrian state, 
must be dismembered, torn into shreds, crushed, annihilated, her ashes scat¬ 
tered to the four winds of heaven! We by no means utter these words as par¬ 
tisans of Prussia, we are moved by nothing but the consciousness that we are 
German. We should say the same if we were Austrian; we should wish the 
same thing to happen to Prussia, if circumstances were altered and the latter 
were in the position of Austria. 

This is the real way of carrying out “Ho Austria, no Prussia,” and the only 
path to German unity. The independent position in the world which Austria 
takes up, relying upon her jmssessious outside Geimany—that is the inevita¬ 
ble cause of German dualism and of the impossibility of German unity, a cause 
which no palliative measures can remove. With the dismemberment of Aus¬ 
tria, Prussia as a separate state will fall of itself, just as antithesis and thesis 
cannot exist apart. Austria annihilated, Prussia and Germany become one. 
On the day when the provinces outside Gennany, Italy, and Hungary sliall 
be tom away from Austria, and she is reduced to the 12,900,000 inhabitants 
(including Bohemia) which belonged to the confederation; when in conse¬ 
quence she is reduced to a position in which she can compete with Prussia 
neither in population, nor in intelligence, nor in authority; on the day when 
Austria is changed into a simple German province, not only will 12,900,000 
inhabitants, who for the first time will feel themselves to be Germans, be re¬ 
stored to Qernmny, but German dualism itself will be blotted out, and Ger¬ 
man unity will be able to assert itself with the real force of the circumstances 
and, therefore, will become inevitable. 

On the day when the separate state of Austria is de.stroyed, the standards 
of Bavaria, Wiirtemburg, etc., Avill pale. On that day Germany is reconsti¬ 
tuted. All the rest will naturally follow according to the law of gravitation. 
For unity lies already in the actual circumstances, and these will as undoubt¬ 
edly find an adequate form for expressing themselves as dualism had found 
in the form of the diet. 

The destruction of that actual constellation of power—^that is, the annihi¬ 
lation of Austria, her separation from her possessions outside Germany—is, 
therefore, a necessary preliminary, which must be carried out before or during 
the agitation which is to succeed in establishiug German unity. This prelimi¬ 
nary must therefore be wished for by all those who ardently desire unity. 
Whatever form one may wish this unity to assume, whether that of a German 
republic, a German empire, or even a compact federation of independent 
all th^ questions may remain open for the time being. .AJl these 
parties must in any case, if they have the intelligence to understand their own 
purposes, work together for the indispensable preliminary condition to any of 
these schemes, namely, the destruction of Austria. 

Well then I Like a gtdley slave, wild self-seeking in his heart, butwdghted 
by the chain and ball of that historical fatality which determines his cause of 
a^on, Kapoleott is about to execute this preliminary to the formaHon of 
German unity, to remove the great and only obstacle in its way, and spare us 
the odium, the blood, and the civil war which the task would one day inevi¬ 
tably cost us if we took it into our own hmrds. By toning the Italians to the 
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war and binding himself in his proclamation not to end it until he had purged 
tile peninsula of the Atistrians; by thus enabling also the Hungarians* on 
their part, to rise in arms, which they will doubtless do during the second 
Italian campaign, Napoleon carries out an essentially German task, and re« 
moves by the partition of Austria the real obstacle to German unity. The 
Italian war, therefore [concludes Lassalle], is not only hallowed by every 
principle of democracy, but it is of the very greatest advantage to the German 
nation. It is the very life interest of German policy,^ 

GEIiMAN INFLUENCE FINDS ITSELF PttBJUDIOED 

The democratic challenge hiid, however, pjiased unlieedt^d; the end to the 
rivalry of Prussia and Austria hjid not yet been leatJicd in 1859; and if, on 
the other hand, the Prussian action hjid skived Austria from heavier losses 
than those inflicted on her by the Peace of Zurich, still she issued from the 
war with serious diminution of both territoiy and I'epiitation.*^ 

Thus the Italian war had ended to the detriment of Germany; the troops 
of the first German power wei'C conquered and forced to a detrimental pejice. 
The German governments, like the German i>eople, must have said to them¬ 
selves that the authority of Germany had once more Ix'eu prejudiced. The 
knowledge of this could only lend fresh support and fmsh violence to the gen¬ 
eral desiixi to ijut an end to this unworthy situation. But the German people 
possessed no state organ, by which it could have given expression to its will; 
on the other hand, it no longer found itself in the simie position of cultuie it 
Invd occupied thirteen hundred yeiirs before, for otherwise the people would 
have banded together in hundreds of thousands in order to cross the Bhine or 
the Alps and give vent to their anger in robbery, murder, and arson. They 
did otherwise: they adapted themselves to the pi ogress of civilisiition, which 
not only clearly set forth its will but also astonished and frightened foreign 
lauds. 

In the same year (1859), on the same day (November 10th) which by the 
Peace of Zurich broke off the foriiier lelations of Germany to Italy, the Ger¬ 
man peoj)le celebrated in the festival of Schiller their material and intellectual 
unity—a festival such as no other people had ever held befoie. It was cele¬ 
brated on every part of the eartJh where Germans dwelt. * And it was not the 
poet whose laurel wreath they wished to renew; it was the hero of liberty and 
the patriot who was praised in Schiller before the eyes of the whole world, and 
who was recommended to the present and to futuie generations as a marvel¬ 
lous model. 

No matter how energeticiilly this national and general feeling revealed 
itself, so long as it did not succeed in giving expression to a state orgajiisation 
it remained a pliantasmagoria without any practical significance. But where 
was the strength and the power which would help this necessity to conquert 
The attempts of the German national assembly to establish a better constitu¬ 
tion for all Genuany had been so completely shattered that for long nothing 
similar had been thought of. Apart from the insufficiency of their power, 
the secondary and small states were too divided in their opinions and inter^ta 
to be able to undertake anything. This was proved by a long experience with 
Austria, which moreover since its last defeat was inextricably involved In con¬ 
stitutional struggles. In Prussia conditions were more simple. Prussia was 
almost a pure German state, and it was for this reason that the majority of 
the national assembly and that of the German i)oople had been in favour of 
Prussian leadership, which Prussia had itself rejected. Meanwhile the same 
party relations existed, and the German^' or Prussian party made use 

of the new experience gained to form, under the name of national union/^ 
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assoeia^oQ of men who antioimced tiie anion of Gomany nndier iim kaden^p 
\,of Praieia, as the goal to be reached, although they still rejected the eompkto 
exfdusioD of Austria from Qermsny. The situation in Germany, ai^ especially 
in Prussia seemed to give no small support to these endeavours, wbiM affairs 
in Bnrope called too loudly and earnestly for a closer union of the German 
forces lor them not to be heard. 

Ihe revolution bc^n in Italy in the year 1869 had continued nurestarainedly, 
and had led to results which the great leaders of the Italian people, Garibaldi 
and Maseini, had only aspired to, but the quick fulfilment of which no one had 
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expected. Not only had Austria been banished from Iiombardy, and her 
allied princes of Tosi^y, Parnui, and Modena from their states, but the eccle¬ 
siastical states had lost part of their provinces to Sardinia, which was allied to 
the revolution; and in 1860 the hero Garibaldi, landing in Sicily with a hand¬ 
ful of volunteers, within a few months had the whole kingdom of Naples in 
his hands and ceded it to the king of Sardinia, who now assumed the title of 
of Italy. But this was far beyond the goal which Napoleon III, G»e 
prime mover in the revolution, had set himself, and over which he had to agree 
to #ie Peace of Zurich with AuMiria. To stay the flood of events was no longer 
possible; neverthdess Napoleon had accepted pajnnentfor his support of It^y 
by the concession of Nice and Savoy to fiance, idthoogh at the beginnii^ of 
the war he had rtffused every acquisition. 

The German uaMonhad contemplated this revtfiutioB, that bovdesed on the 
marvelous, with the greatest astonishmentk but ailso ^^1^ u vaiiefy of Other 
feelkgs. The feeding whitA outweighed aB the rest, amoogst priuoea as 
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amongst national and this in Gonnany alone, was that of xnistm^. in the 
rtUers of S^neh polities. Indeed it seemed their intention to weaken and dls* 
courage all the powers of Europe. On the 16th of June the Goman princes, 
like a brood of frightened chickens under their mother’s wing, assembled at 
Baden Baden, seeking protection with the prince regent of Prussia, at which 
meeting the emperor of the French appeared in order by his presence to quiet 
the alarm. Only the emperor of Austria was missing in the circle of German 
princes; nevertheless, in the following month, the king of Bavaria arranged 
a meeting of the Am^rian monarch with the prince legeut, and in October 
both met the emperor of Russia in Warsiiw. All these friendly relations of 
the princes led to no otlier result than that of making the uncertain position of 
Europe all the more apparent. This position was the most dangerous to dis* 
united Germany, and now moi'e than ever the wish made itself felt to put an 
end to this condition once and for all. The small states now as before sought 
reform in joining Axxstria, as in this only did they see a guarantee for their 
privileges; the German i>eople on the other hand, e^i>echilly those of the north, 
showed themselves, as became apparent in the increusing importance of the 
national union, more and moi^ favourably disposed towards the Prussian 
leadership; nevertheless the gieater part of the i)eople, in the north as well tis 
the south, were made to waver in their convictions.-'' 

The progi'amme put forwiU'd in the s{)eech with w^hich the j)rince regent 
greeted the new x^opular ministry he had formed after ManteuffePs dismissal 
in 1858 excited jubilation among the |>eople. The results <»f the new elections 
were everywhere favoura.ble to the government, a liberal era seemed to be 
commencing; but gradually the humour changed as it became apparent that 
none of the hox>es of the literals w^ere passing to fulfilment. A complete 
breach took place when the scheme for the reorganisation of the army ap- 
peaml. In the scission of 1800 the gulf was bridged over by a compromises 
which, however, by reason of its diverse interpretation, tecame the source of 
the conflict. The government carried out the reorganisation, the funds for 
which had been granted for one year only, as though it had been definitive, 
and on the new session an ox)en struggle began; but once more the exx>cndi- 
tore was authorised as an extraonliuary one. 

THE ACX^ESSION OF WILEIAM I (1861 A.D.) 

Meantime, on the 2 ik 1 of January, 1861, Frederick William IV died, and 
in October the coronation took x)lace. The new elections, in which the newly 
formed party of progress for the fiist time came into x>J’ominence, weie in 
favour of the opposition; after a short session the house was dissolved and a 
change of ministry ensued. The elections of the 6th of May, 1862, furnishc/d 
another defeat to the government; the house refused the whole cost of the 
oi*gauisation, and the king now sent for Bismarck, who, after the close of ilie 
session, formed a new ministry. 

Ovations were made to the dejiuties by their constituents, whilst the gov¬ 
ernment was not backward in administering x)oni8hments. The king himself 
was much shaken by the conflict, but unbending. On the 14tli of January, 
1863, the new session was oxiened; at the debates on the address and on the 
question of the convention with Russia excited scenes took place, and the con¬ 
test over the disciplinary x>ower8 of the president brought the conflict to its 
height The government issued press ordinances, and, on the 2nd of Septem¬ 
ber, di^lved the house. Nor did the new elections change anything, and 
meantime the Schleswig-Holstein question had become acute; on the 9th of 
December the government demanded authority for a state loan of 12,000,000 
Ulcers, *4n view of the present aspect of the questions in dispute between 
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Deonai’k and Ctemas^’^; instead of which the house directed an address to 
the king, reqaesting him to withdraw from the London Protocol, recognise the 
prince of Augnstenbarg, and endeavour to procure him help from the German 
Confederation (December 18th). On the 27th the king answered by a lefos- 
id: he could not withdraw from the treaties conelnd^ in 1852 without tak¬ 
ing national relations into consideration, the succession question would be 
weighed by the confederation, and he requested the grant of the loan, concern¬ 
ing which Bismarck declared in the committee that he hoped it would be 
granted—“otherwise we must take it where we can get it.” The committee 
recommended a refusal, and after a warm debate the loan was rejected by two 
hundred and seventy-five to fifty-one votes, and resolutions were taken whicli 
protested against the occupation of the duchies by Austria and Prussia as great 
powers, and declared for all time that every loan raised without the sanction 
of the chamber was opposed to the constitution and not binding. On the 2Sth 
of January, 1864, the session was closed. 

The Danish war exercised no influence on home affairs. The session which 
began on the 14th of January, 1865, i>assed fruitlessly; a majority, besides re¬ 
jecting the military law and the budget, also refused the ratification of the 
war expenses, the scheme for the foundation of a fleet, and the Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein policy of the government; the debates were so bitter that Bismarck sent 
Virchow a challenge, which the house forbade him to accept. On the 17th of 
June the session closed. The punishment of ofticials, of associations, of the 
press, by the minister Eulenburg, continued; confirmation of communal elec¬ 
tions was generally refused, and the municipal authorities abstained from any 
loyal demonstrations. In the new session, beginning the 16th of January, 
1866, the union of Lauenburg with the crown was declared illegal, since the 
consent of the diet was lacking; indignation rose still higher when the depu¬ 
ties Frentzel and Twesten were impeached for certain speeches uttered by them 
in the house, and a decision of the superior tribunal, after appointing two 
auxiliary judges, declared by a majority of one vote that the impeachment 
was justifiable. On Hoverbeck’s motion the house declared that Article 84 
of the constitution had been infringed. Bismarck refused to accept these 
resolutions, and on the 23id of February the session closed.^ 

Even under the retired ministry, in the politics of the Zollverein the Prus¬ 
sian government had gained a decisive victory over Austria, as over the small 
states, inasmuch ivs it compelled the latter under the threat of the breaking of 
the Zollverein to give up their opposition to the commercial treaty formed 
with Prance and opposed by Austria. The secondary and small states, terri¬ 
fied at the condition of Europe and the plans of Prussia, adopted many courses 
more theoretical than practical in order to bring about a reorganisation of the 
constitution of the confederation. The emperor of Austria also came to their 
assi8taue.e in so far as to assemble the German primes around him on the 16th 
of August, 1863, at Frankfort, and lay before them his plans of a constitution 
for the confederation. The king of Prussia, being in no jxKiition to use force, 
held aloof; and thus the whole plan fell through. A few months afterwards 
it was followed by another to which circumstances granted a greater impor¬ 
tance. 

THE HIBPZJtOEBIENT OF THE :K>WEB8 

^e duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, through the European diplomacy 
in the London Protocol, had been intruded upon by conditions whidh neither 
thdr own estates nor the German Confederation had acknowledged. On the 
basis of this protocol the king, Frederick VH, by means Of the so-called 
March Patent (March 304b, 1863) had given a constitution by which Schles¬ 
wig and Holstein were subjected to quite different politicid laws and eondi- 
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tions, inamnneli m tiie patent annexed Schleswig to the Danish monarchy, but 
reduced Holstein to provincial dependence. The parliament called together 
by the deputies of Deuntark and Schleswig accepted this oonsMtution on the 
14th of November. The king died on the 16th, whereupon his successor ap¬ 
pointed by the protocol, the prince of Qlucksburg, ascended the Danish 
throne as Christian DL He also, building on public opinion in Copenhagen 
as well as on the sympathy of the European powers, ratified the constitution. 
This gave cause for fresh agitation in Germany, which, better supported by 
circumstances than the former ones, was in tlie end to bring about the libera¬ 
tion of the duchies. 

The pi-oceedings in Denmark and the ducliies just desoril)ed had natumlly 
fanned into fresh flame the oft«suppressed sympathies of the German people 
for th(^ provinces under the yoke of foreign rule. In order to give active 
expression to these sympathies, the German people resorted to the same means 
which up till now' had been of so little use to them, namely the press, the 
union, the chambers, and the individual lands. Nevertheless, as already 
mentioned, neither the German Confedciatiou nor the esbites of tiie duchies 
hml recognised the London Protocol. And in spite of this apparent similar¬ 
ity of the present relations to the former, the condition of Germany like tliat 
of Euro[)e had wholly changed. The oriental and Italian wai‘s and also the 
exchanges of provinces, which had l>e<nji the result of these weal's, had funda¬ 
mentally displaced the relations of the powers to one another; a#tate of recip¬ 
rocal mistrust had succe^Mled the concord of the western powders. Under the 
present complications the jealousy of Prussia and Austria was also to be con¬ 
ducive to the national sympathy of the German people. For in the contest of 
their respective influences in Germany they had now reached a point on which 
the support of their efforts by the German nation and its princes might be of 
tlie utmost importance, and they must therefore acquire it. But a great dif- 
feience existed betw'een the two great states as regarded their ability^ accom¬ 
plish this. 


BISMARCK AND MILITARY REFORM 

Austria was embarrassed by serious constitutional troubles, increased by 
financial difliculties, wliilst Prussia could enter into the combat witli the ener¬ 
gy of a new flight At lier hejid stood a new king, who, although in many things 
he adhered to the idt^as of his prede<*A«soi*8, kept nevertheless a keen eye on 
modern progress. lie might have little uiulerstaiiding and still le.ss care for 
parliamentary affairs; but, on the other hand, from his youth he had grown up 
w ith and been intrusted with the army, had often its action decisive in 
state affairs, and therefore wished to develop it so as to be armed for every 
danger. The organisation of the army undertaken by him brought him into 
serious collision with the x)eople\s ixipresentatives, but in Bismarck he found a 
man who was capable of removing even this obstacle for him. Bismarck, 
highly gifted by nature, having as envoy to the confederation diet- learned to 
know and despise the action of the small states, having seen the effects of the 
causes of the Austrian weaknesses and success, and investigated the higher 
politics of St. Petersburg and Paris, liad come to the by no means new conclu¬ 
sion that men are usually ruled without great wisdom, but that a rough hand 
is generally more successful than a gentle one. This knowledge henceforth 
increased his efficiency in internal as well as foreign affairs. The plan for the 
reorganisation of the army, which his royal master clung to with all his heart, 
he carried through in spite of the representatives of the country, and when he 
had done this he proceeded to deal with Schleswig-Holstein. 
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THE SCHJLBSWia-HOiaTBIK WAS, OF im 


The Oerman Confederation, ae often remarked, had not acknowledged the 
eettlementa of the London ProtocoL On the 23rd of December, 1863, a fed¬ 
eral army of six thousand Saxons and Hanoverians, under the command of 
the Saxon general Hake, invaded Holstein, whilst an Austrian and Prussian 
corps of five thousand men formed the reserve. On the 30th the duke of 
Augustenburg, summoned by the inhabitants of the duchies, took up his 
residence at Kiel. As the affair went so smoothly, Bismarck resolved to 
take another step. He had no difficulty in winning Austria, which had its 
hands fnll with its own affairs, over to his opinion. He persuaded the Aus- 
triau cabinet to take the leiid in the affair by circumventing the confedera¬ 
tion conjointly with Russia. On the 11th of January, 1864, the two great 
powers proposed to the confederation that in case the Danish government 
did not recall the November constitution Schleswig should be forfeited; to 
which proi)Osal the confederation assembly could not agree, as it contained 
an acknowledgment of the London Protocol. Then the two gi'eat powei'S 
dedaml they would take the matter into their own hands. The protests, 
threats, mobilisations of the small states remained without success. On the 


otlier hand Austria and Prussia acted with greater decision and force. On 
the 16th of January they produced their ultimatum, which was the sup- 
jtmmon of the constitution in Coi>enhagen; and on the refxisal of the Danish 
cabinet, the allies, namely, twenty-eight thousand Austrians and forty-three 
thousand Prussians under the comnnuid of the Prussian general Wrangel, 
invaded Holstein. The attempts at p^icificatiou made by Bismarck in the 
Prussian scmate as well as at the confederation diet met with no success either 


tliere or amongst the German nation; nevc^rtheless the first powders,as Aus¬ 
tria and Prussia liked to call themselves, were not misled by this: Bismarck 
closed his u^fractory diet after the Prussian troops had advaiuicd into Ham¬ 
burg, Lubeck, and Oldenburg as if they wow hostile countries. On the 25th 
the German standard planted in Kiel had to make w^ay for the Prussian, and 
on the 1st of Febnmry the allies crossed the Kider. The war was successful 
to the allies. From victory to victory they advance<l to ^Tutland. 

English diplomacy had nuMle every effort imaginable to save the London 
Protocol and the integrity of the Danish state; but the sole price at which 
Napoleon coxijointly with England would venture on the strife, the conquest 
of the left bank of the Rhine, seemed too high, and so it satisfied itself by 
inviting the subscribers of the protocol to a conference iu London, The lat¬ 
ter met, for no other i>urpose than the rupture of the protocol, from W'hich the 
Gerimin powei'S also detached themselves, and to confirm the overthrow of the 
Diuiish state, wdiich at the close of this diplomatic tournameut saw itself 
thrown on its own I’csources, Under these circumstances Danish bravery 
could accomplish nothing. Alsen was conquered, as was also Jutland. In 
days gone by German banners had fioated at the northern extremity of this 
peninsula^ wiiich is known in German history by the spear throw of the empe- 
^rOtto I. Denmark sought for peace, which was concluded in Vienna on 
i^tober 30th. By it Denmark cede<l Schlesw ig, Holstein, and Lauenborg to 
Austria and Prussia, This was a highly dangerous provision; for must not 
me two possessors naturally enter into dispute over the right of possession, 
aaid the object of strife iu the end be hist to both! 

The dani^r was imminent, the strite of the two possessors unavoidable; 
and a fatal issue was prevented only by the persons w ho stood at the head of 
the Prussian state. They had alrt*ady given the whole affair its eneigetic d6- 

/«riher happy decision. They arrived at this 
through their precise knowledge of the position of European affairs, and by 
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the hasty doing away with the weakness of this i>ositiou, which laiowed them 
to obtain thw goal without great hindrance. The chief obstacles to be over¬ 
come lay in Germany itself and in Austria. Until now Austria had accom¬ 
panied her old rival in her victorious camxKiigns, and shared her fame and the 
twlvantage gained. But although in peace the trophies of victory ivere equally 
promised to both powers, there was so grmt a difference in the situation of the 
allies that equality existed in appearance only. Prussia had raised more 
troops and haul the military lead; this important conquest was close to the 
Prussiau frontiei^s, and was far from the Austrian boundaries: tlxerefore it 
WHS natural that Prussia should have taken the lead t hroughout the adventure, 
which Austria, occupied by internal dissensions, was by no means in a posi¬ 
tion to do. If possible Austria must bo reduced to still greater dei>endence. 
In this success was attained as it had already been attained in the economical 
sphere. 

The negotiations concerning the renewal of the Zollverein had dragged on 
for more than two years; finally even the Bavarian government saw itself 
comxxelled to join the treaty drawn up by Prussia, which on the 12th of Octo¬ 
ber, 18t)4, was signed by all governments under the Zollverein, whilst Prussia 
rejected the conditions im])osed by Austria and thereby cut off all her chances 
of a future entry into the Zollveiein. The victory of Prussia was complete 
and well julapted to help her settle the question of the duchies. 

Immediately after the peace, when tlie Austrian troops were slowly with¬ 
drawing, Prussia, regaitlless of the Gennan ContVxlonition and the rights of 
the duke of Augiistenburg, luui also taken possession of Holstein. Austria, 
although the defects in her former policy were now re;ili8ed, aud although in 
consequence of this Count Eechberg had had to retire, found herself so deeply 
engaged in the blind alley that it was thought advisixble to decide the question 
in dispute btffore the confederation asscunbly in favour of the Prussians. 
Thus, on the 7ih of December, the jissembly dcclare<i the action at an end, the 
Ilanov^erian aud Saxon troops retired, the committee of the confederation 
handed over the province to the Austrians and Prussians, and Prussia now 
saw herself inistress of the duchies, the possession of which could no longer be 
seriously thre^itened by far-off Austria. 

There wtis but one right which could be established, namely, that of the 
integrity of Germany, which in this instance might be iakcu as identical with 
the Prussian. To establish herself in the full x>os8es8ion of this right was 
henceforth the solo eiuleavour of Prussia. But Austria resi8t:c<L lu its note 
of the 22ud of February, 1805, the Prussiau government stated its demands, 
by the granting of w^hich alone the formation of a new state of Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein was not to be contemplated as a danger for the interests of Pimsia and 
Germany. These demands were Uie blending of the Hchleswig-Holstieiu mili¬ 
tary and naval organisation witli the Prussian, the cession of certain x)rovmces, 
and the concession of some important sovereign rights. 

THE CONVENTION OF OABTEIN (1865 A.D.) 

But neither Austria, nor the duke of Augustenburg, nor the confederation 
would grant these requests. Prussia now negotiated all round, but prex)€are<i 
X>owerful armaments; even Bismarck no longer made it a secret that he desired 
war. But he first assured himself of the diplomatic position and by a confer¬ 
ence with the Bavarian minister. Von der Pfordten, he sought to make the 
secondary states decide on neutrality in the event of a Prusso-Austriau war— 
which he did not succeed in doing. Meanwhile the bursting of the storm was 
once more averted. Austria, occupied with troubles at home, agr^^ed in the 
Qastein Convention (August 14th) that the rights of both goveraments in the 
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duchies should be reserved until a dual Issue of the affair; but Pruscaa took 
over the government of Schleswig, whilst that of Holstein remained to Aus¬ 
tria, which on the other hand yielded her rights over Lauenberg to Prussia 
for two and a half million Danish reichsthalers. The harbour of Biel as well 
as the right to garrison Itendsburg were to be handed over to Prussia by Aus¬ 
tria. Thus disposed, Prussia prepared herself for the inevitable war. 

As the Prussian cabinet hswi made sure of the Russian and French neutral¬ 
ity, the other powers were scarcely taken into consideration. Kevertheless, 
Austria was such a formidable adversary that it seemed dangerous to go 
against her, in spite of her unsettled condition, without allies. These could 
be found only in the revolution or in Italy. Pnissia, in defiance of the secon- 
dsiry states, had just entered into a commercial treaty with that country. The 
jmlitical question Inid also been discussed beween the two cabinets. These 
negotiations jMlvanced side by side with the armaments, and in the spring of 
I860 both were complete. That it might be left undisturbed, on the 23rd of 
February, 1866, the Prussian goverument dismissed its diet, which was in 
favour of the rights of the duchies and the duke. Everything combined to 
urge on a war in wliich Bismarck wislied to assure himself of another confed¬ 
erate—the German i)eoi)le. 

PRUSSIA AT ODDS WITH THB CONFEDERATION 

At the outbreak of the Schleswig-Holstein development the adherents of 
all the German chiimbers, and those from Austria and Pnissia as well as from 
the small staters, had assembled in Frankfort to declare, in the face of the op¬ 
posing interests of the various German states, that under existing conditions 
the right of the Germans to a geuenil representation of the people, a parlia¬ 
ment,” was no longer admitted. After the Gastein Convention, as the out¬ 
break of intestine war appeared moie and more inevitable, the deputies of the 
democratic party assembled to raise a cry for a centml power and parlia¬ 
ment standing above the govenunent.” The asscunbly of deputies of the 1st 
of October, in which only one member from Austria and eight from Pnissia 
took part-, declared itself for the convening of a parliament. Bismarck, wiio 
after the Gastein Conveiition was mised to the nink of count, seized the idea: 
it would he conducive to the attainment of his object. By cleverly turning it 
to account he could attain far more tlian would have been possible by the set¬ 
tlement of the Schleswig-Holstein question. 

He now cast the id^^i of a federal reform among the people. The circum¬ 
stance that Austria in her need again clamoured for the rights of the confed¬ 
eration must have strengthened him in his actions. After he liad completed 
his pieparations, on tlie 24th of March, 1866, he directed a circular to the 
confederate governments in which, referring to the inadequateiiess of the or¬ 
ganisation of the confederation, he threateningly held the fate of Poland before 
tiie German x>eople, and as the inteiests of Germany and Prussia were already 
identical by geographiciil situation,” he placed the direct question before the 
confetlemte governments os to wrhether or not Prussia could reckon on their 
support in a war against Austria. All these governments answered evasively, 
whilst Bavaria once more sought to mediate. Then Prussia turned to the con¬ 
federation, and on the 9th of April laid before it a plan of reform, stating 
that in this the royal government agreed with the nation, and, supported by 
this agreement, demanded that for the cjinyingout of the work of reform *^an 
assembly elected from all parts of Germany ” should be convoked. The pro¬ 
posal was referred to a committee. 

Meanwhile war was becoming more and more Imminent, as neither of the 
opponents would consent to demobilisation. In vain did the people call for 
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peace; the die was already cast Even the attempt at mediation on the part 
of the European powers was useless. Prussia allowed her troops in Schleswig 
to invade Holstein, which had been occupied by Austria since the Gastein 
Convention and whence the troops of the latter power withdrew intider pro¬ 
test On the 11th of June Austria implored the iuterferenee of the conW- 
erarion in the attempted oppression of Prussia, and proposed the mobilisation 
of the confederation contingent, to which the confedenition consented, on the 
14th, in spite of the protests of Prussia, by nine voles to six. The Prussian 
amb^ador, declaring this resolution to be a breach of the Act of Confedera¬ 
tion, thereupon left the assembly./ 

THE AU8THO-PHUS8IAN WAU OP 1866 

King William now declared that he regarded the German Confederation as 
dissolv^, and demanded the formation of a new confederation with a freely 
elected parliament and with the exclusion of Austria. As in a flash the 
strife of parties in Prussia came to an end on this 14th of Jaue. As soon as 
it was understood that there was no evading the struggle for the honour or 
rather for the very existence of the state, the whole nation was resolved to 
sustain the contest with unbounded self-devotion. No one concealed from 
himself the greatness of the threatening danger and the uncertainty of the 
issue, but Prussia must and should w in an honouniblo victoiy or succumb. 

The superiority with which her adversiiries entered into the w^ar seemed 
overwhelming. Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden, Saxony, and almost all Ger¬ 
many, as w^ell as the Vhole of Austria, were oppose<l to Prussiii. It was in 
vain that King William oftered to the rulers in Hanover, Dresden, and C/asscl 
the assumnoe of the complete integrity of their sovereignty if they would re¬ 
main neutnil. He was met at first by ovasii^e answers, then by decided 
refusals. The small courts were too deeply penetrated with faith in the 
eight hundred thousand men which were at the disposal of Austria—on 
pai)er. 

In Prussia even the most confident hardly ventured to hope that large dis¬ 
tricts of the state would not be exposed at the beginning of the w^ar to a hos¬ 
tile attack, wliicli, had the Austrians acted in a decided fashion, would have 
been unavoidable, particularly as reganis Silesia. Who can measure the re¬ 
sults if the Croats and Pandours had fallen on the Prussians? For, ns a mel¬ 
ancholy token of the internal dissensions of the Austrian state, the Viennese 
authorities were compelled to send the Gennan troops to Italy, and to reserve 
the Italians and Slavs for the struggle with Prussia in order to secure them¬ 
selves against de^sertion and insubordination. 

It was the greatest x>iece of good lu<‘k for the Prussians and their country 
that Napoleon III fancied himself to be acting very prudently in standing 
aloof as a quiet spectator of the coming struggle. Like every one else he 
cherished the cx>nvictioii that the op]K)nents were at least equal in strength, 
and that, therefore, the war would go on till both sides were exhausted. 
Prance would then be able to step in lS3tweeii the combatants as peacemaker, 
and stipulate, still more a<ivantageou8ly than in Italy, for her reward as me¬ 
diator. Prussia had now to contend only against the Austrian and German 
armies. But this was a task sufficient to call forth the supreme efforts of all 
the forces of the state. On either side powerful armies stood completely 
equipped. Still both hesitated to strike the first blow. The reluctance for a 
war of Germans against Germans kept the sword in the sheath. But wheu 
Austria declared that she would suspend hostilities only on condition that 
Prussia should renounce any extension of territory—a condition by which the 
acquMtion of Schleswig-Holstein would be prevented and the number of the 
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minor states dependent on Vienna would be still further increased—then it 
was no longer possible to think of a peaceful settlement. 

The imperil army, under the supreme command of Benedek, srtood in a 
wide semicircle on the upper Elbe. With her army ordered in three great 
^visions, Prussia marched against the enemy. Prince Frederick Charies com¬ 
manded tlie first, the crown prince the second; the army of the Elb^ the 
third, was under General Herwarth von Bittenfeld. Two lesser divisions 
under Vogel von Palckenstein were sent forward to central Germany, in order 
to unite with the troops of Mantenffel which were advancing from Schleswig 

to the contest with the minor German 
states. King William had reserved for 
himself the chief command of the whole 
enterprise. Moltke was at the head 
of the general staff. 

The king of Saxony had marched 
with all his troops and his treasure into 
Bohemia to fight by Austrians side 
agjiinst Prussia. Only at the almost 
impregnable Konigsteiu the Saxon gar¬ 
rison remained till the conclusion of 
l>eace. Thus on the 18th of June, 
18(50, the army of the Elbe was able 
to enter Dresden without resistance. 
Thei*e everyone was so firmly con¬ 
vinced of the spt^edy and complete 
victory of the Austrians that, as the 
Prussians marched through, something 
like pity was bestowed on these hosts, 
of which cjertainly not a man %vould re¬ 
turn alive from Bohemia. As more 
and moi'C regiments api)eiire<l and the 
l>i’ocession seemed to be absolutely in¬ 
terminable, the people of Dresden said: There cannot be so many soldiers; 
Uie troops go round tlio town and re-enter at the other gate, as they do at 
(he theati-e, so tliat their number may appear double to the eyes of tlie aston¬ 
ished Saxons.” 

The Hanoverians did not surrender their country so unresistingly as the 
Saxons. The blind king, George, in order to effect a junction with the Bava¬ 
rians at Coburg, sought to lead his troops betw^een General Manteuffel, who 
was approaching from the north, and Vogel von Falckenstein, who w^aa has¬ 
tening up from the east. But wdien the line from Eisenach to Erfurt was 
occupied by the troops of Prussia and Saxe-Coburg, which barred the way to 
the Hanoverians, then negotiations for a capitulation wei'e oi^ened. They 
were not successful and the Hanoverian general Arentschild therefore decided 
to force his way through. The vanguard of the Manteuffel-Palckenstein army 
attempted to frustrate this plan. Thus, on the 27th of June, a battle was 
fought at Langensahsa, where tlie I^russians suffered a defeat from the supe¬ 
rior Bumbeis of the enemy. Great valour was displayed on both sides and 
countless victims fell in this useless fight. Two days later the brave Hanove- 
riaus, surrounded by the Prussians and deserted by the Bavarians, had to lay 
down their arms. Their regiments were disbanded and the country was occu¬ 
pied by Prussiau troops. King George escaped to Austria. The elector of 
Hesse, who would by no means submit to the force of circumstances, was 
taken prisoner and kept in Stettin till the end of the war. 

The occupation of the kingdom of Saxony enabled the Prussians to lead 
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their three army eorps through the border passes into Bohemia, that they 
might there oppose the enemy with their full strength before Benedek could 
eicecute his intention of advancing through Saxony into Prussian territory. 
So confident had he been of the victorious result of his plan that whole files of 
proclamations to be issued to the subjected populations of Silesia and Bran¬ 
denburg were afterwards found in the possession of the captured ofticers. 

During the last days of June the troops of Prince Frederick Charles, ham¬ 
pered by ince^ssant contests with pailicwS of Austrian and wSjixou soldiers, set 
out by Beichenbach for Miinchengnilz and Gitschin, whilst Herwarth ad- 
vanced tlirough Rumbiirg and Hiihuerwasser in the same dirtH'tion. The Posen 
army corps under Steinmetz succeeded, but only afUn‘ sanguinary contests at 
Nachod and Skalitz, in throwing back the Austrians on the forti'ess of Joseph- 
shidt. 

Meantime Bonin with the East Prussian regiments hmi i^eached the little 
towrn of Trauteuau on the Licbau road, with the intention of crossing the diffi¬ 
cult paas at that place. But there 
he was driven back by a superior 
division of Gablenz-s army, and 
it wtis not till the following day, 

June 28th, that he was able, with 
the assistance of the guards, to 
attain his object. To the crow n 
pi luce’s army Inul been allotted 
the most difiicnlt Uisk—that of 
making its way throiigli the moun¬ 
tains between 8ilcsia and Bo¬ 
hemia, wiiich could l)e effected 
only after days of extremely toil¬ 
some marches. 

On the 2nd of July King Wil¬ 
liam, accompanied by the minis¬ 
ters Von Boon and Bismarck and 
by General Moltke, appeared on 
the theatre of war to mko over 
the supremo commiuid. That 
sjkme evening, at eleven o’clock, 
tidings were received that the 
whole Austrian army was draw’ll! 
up before Kdniggrutz in re^iness 
for the attsick. Mei^.ngers w ere immediately despatched to the throe sections 
of the army, with the order to approach one another with all possible speed, 
in order that the enemy’s designs might be anticipated and that the Prus¬ 
sians themselves might make the first attack next morning. 

Battle of Kofiiggrdtz or Sadowa {1866 A.D.) 

On the 3rd of July the great decisive battle was fought. At eight in the 
morning the contest began at the heights occupied by the enemy between Sa- 
dowa and Kouiggratz. Prince Frederick Charles advanced against the centre 
of the strongly fortified position; but the terrible hail of grape-shot from the 
Austrian artillery arrest^ his bold attack. Bveiything depended on whether 
the crown prince and his army would arrive in time to fall on the enemy in 
the rear. The order to attack, despatched the i^revious evening, had reached 
the heir apparent only at daybreak. The roads, rendered soft by the 
heavy rains, delayed his march, so that it was past six before his troops got as 
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far m tiie little town of Chlum. TWa place wa« takea by stona* aad it was 
not tin this had been accompliehed that the crown prince was able to rive 
effective support to the Prukdans already engaged* As at the same fime 
General von Herwarth hastened up from the other wing, Prince Frederick 
Charles made a new and powerful attack* After a sanguinary oonte^ which 
lasted till evening, a brilliant victory was won at every point along the line of 
battle* The Austrians had to beat a retreat which soon developed into a wild 
flight* King William in person had placed himself at the head of the pursu¬ 
ers* The battle of Koniggratz, as the victors called it, or Sadowa, under 
which name it is known abroad, practically brought about a complete decision 
of this Seven Isays’ War,^' by which the Prussian army was once more proved 
to be the first military force in Europe.** 

Napokon^s Mediation 

The Austrian army was in a state of dire disorganisation; in the Saxon 
corps alone firm cohesion and good discipline were maintaineiL The very day 
after the Irattle Gtmeral von Gablenz presented himself at the Prussian head¬ 
quarters with a flag of truce and applied for an armistice, which the Prussians 
naturally refused, as no one but Austria could have profited by it. At the 
sjimc time the cmr>eror Francis Joseph appcided to the emperor Napoleon to 
intervene on behalf of peace, flattering his vanity by the voluntary cession of 
Venice to France. Thus Austria gave away her fairest province, the scene of 
lituietzky^s victories, the land at whose river frontier the ei^les of the third 
Napoleon were checked iu their flight to the Adriatic, the land for w'bich the 
blood of Austrian waniors hiul but lately been shed iu victorious fight at (his* 
tozza (June 24th)—gave it away in consequence of the victory of Prussia at 
Koniggratz: and not to Ibily, who had striven for its possession in many a 
ptissage of arms, but to Napoleon III, to flatter his self-complacency and the 
vanity of the French, and so secure the aid of France against Prussia. Count 
MensdoriT built great hojK‘S upon this masterpiece of the traditional policy of 
the Austrian cabinet; for hiwi not Napoleon III hiiUvStdf a while before pro¬ 
claimed the ^‘maintenaiico of tlie high position of Austria in Germany” to be 
one of the leading feiitures of his mediation programme, and had not the jeal¬ 
ousy of the Flinch nation been strongly excited since then by the success of 
the Prussian armsf The cession of Venice wjis extolled in France as a triumph 
of Napoleonic policy which threw even Sadowa into the sbjuie. Paris was 
decked with flags and illuminated, all France wjxs jubilant, and Napoleon ex¬ 
perienced the proud satisfjxction of feeling that he had dmwn the eyes of all 
Europe ui>on himself—the mediator of peace between two great powers. For- 
tunaUdy the decision did not rest with the cabinet of the Tuileries but with 
King William’s lieadquartci's, where no one, least of all the king himself, had 
a doubt that the war which had been Aictoriously waged so far must be fought 
out to its ultimate issues, and concluded only by a peace which should answer 
to Prussia’s success in the field and fully satisfy her claims in the German 
question. 

On the 5th of July King William replied to Napoleon’s telegram, declar¬ 
ing that he was really to accept the French emperor’s mediation, ‘‘but ^at 
before the couclusiou of the armistice he must obtain the consent of his Ital¬ 
ian allies and settle the fundamental conditions of peace negotiations.” The 
Ihtissian ambassador at Paris received instructions more fully to acquaint the 
emperor with these conditions, giving the first place to the exclusion of Aus¬ 
tria from the new Germany that was to be organised under the fa^emony of 
Prussia. 

Diplomacy and militory tactics went hand in hand* While Cbnat 
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Bisauurdk:, tlie Proasiaii ininister-president, wias frustrating by hia moderate 
^d steadfast bearing all the intrigues of the French ambassador, BeuedettI, 
who dogged the klng^s footsteps from headquarters to headqwuters and endeav¬ 
oured to arrest the triumphal march of the Prussian armies by perpetually 
urging the ooucluslon of a truce, these armies advanced from the interior of 
Bohemia and along the course of the Main from Thuringia, and with unfalter¬ 
ing steps drew daily nearer to their goal. 

After collecting the army of the Main at Eisenach, General Vogel von 
Falckenstein had before him the twofold task of driving back tlie forces of 
the 8th confederation corps (JBundesmrps) under Prince Alexander of Hesse, 
which had started from Frankfort in the direction of Fulda, and on the other 
hand preventing their junction with the Bavarians, who wem marching against 
him from the neighbourhood of Meiningen. Consequently we see him turn¬ 
ing his arms first against one adversary and then against tlie other in a series 
of engagements, according as one or other was the more troublesome to him at 
the momeutu<f 

The Battle of Kimngen 

On the 10th of July General Beyer^s division of Palckenstein^s army de¬ 
feated the Bavarians in a sharp fight at Hammelburg, and on the same day a 
second not less important victory over the Bavarian corps took place at the 
celebrated bathing resort of Kissingen. Visitors to the baths and residents 
were thrown into considerable excitement, for fleeing inhabitants of Albert- 
hausen had brought news that the Prussians were advamnng; nevertheless 
people would not lielieve it, hoping that Prussia and Austria Imd come to an 
underatanding which had rendered the bathing resort neutral ground, al¬ 
though Kissingen was garrisoned on the Bavarian side. On the 9th of July, 
between four and five o^clock in the afternoon, people became aware that the 
Prussians were almost upon them; and a couple of hours later the Bjivari- 
ans, about twenty thousand strong, were cojiceutrated iji and about the town, 
in position and ready for battle. 

The Bavarians hurriedly made such preparations as were absolutely neces¬ 
sary. The wooden bridge over the Saale at the Schwoizerhaus, the iron one 
behind the arcades, as well as the one above the Linden Mill were broken 
down; the iToams supporting this hist were, however, left, and it was by them 
that the Prussians subsequently effected their first crossing of the Saale. The 
stone bridge was barricaded as strongly as was possible in such haste, and two 
twelve-pounders were planted on the hither Ixink of the river. Kissingen 
itself was garrisoned by four Bavarian battalions. 

To meet these troops advanced Prussian divisions. The Bavarians had 
taken up an excellent position; but guns wei*e not placed on the Dark Moun¬ 
tain, strategi^Iy so important. A battery there would have miuie the A1 ten- 
berg an untenable position for the Prussians, and entirely prevented them 
from crossing the Saale at that point. Lieutenant-General von ZoUer took the 
command. Quite early on the lOtli of July Prussian hussars showed them¬ 
selves, and the strife soon began. Meanwhile there commenced an indepen¬ 
dent battle near Priedrichshall just above Kissingen. When the brigade under 
Major-General von Wrangel approached Kissingen they received orders to 
take the Altenberg and, if possible, outflank the enemy^s right wing. Tlie 
neighbourhood of Garitz was immediately reconnoitred. 

Three companies under Captain von dem Bursche crossed the road between 
two villas and covered over the supports of the former bridge with tables and 
benches, having by half-past eleven with great labour so far succeeded that 
people could cross over one by one. These companies soon reached a small 
wood to the southeast of Kissingen; arrived there they formed a column and 
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SO, ace 03 sipanied by compact skirmisfa^ parties, they advanced on Eiasingmi. 
These troops were followed over this imperfect brid^ by others, so that two 
and a bsdf out of the battalions from the south pressed on towards Kissii^n 
and were soon sharply engaged on the road. Companies and two battalions 
were thus led along the right bank of the Saale, by the road, to the main 
bridge at Kissingen. Grapeshot and rifle-fire caus^ the Prussians much loss; 
but they nevertheless pressed onwaids without a pause. The Bavariau army 
ought to have Uken at least one hundred and thirty-six guns into the engage¬ 
ment; but the one hundred and nineteen cannon were “in Komackem, on the 
Trimburg (between Kissingen and Hammelburg on the Frankish Saale) and 
in Feuertlml, near Poppenhausen, and elsewhere.” The brave officers of 
artillery, listening for hours to the firing and not allowed to advance, were 
almost in despair. 

The crossing of the Saale by the Prussians decided the day. They now 
seized the l>ark Mountain and the Botenlaube, a hill crowned by the ruins of 
an ancient castle of that name; (hey then marched in great foi-ce with loud 
hurrahs into the (own itself. The riflemen of the Bavarian rifle-battalion 
made a gallant defence here also; but it was as unsuccessful as former at¬ 
tempts. It is certain that a very bitter feeling underlay this battle of Kis- 
siiigen, and pjople were sacriflcetl to it in considerable numljers. In the 
afternoon at half-past three the town wa.s captured, and the Prussians marched 
into it with bands playing. Towards five o’clock a contingent of Bavarians 
returned to the neighbourhoo<l of the Catholic church; but they were put to 
rout by a division of Mantenffel’s corps, after which, at ten o’clock that night, 
the Pmssians became masters of eveiy position in the town.'* 

On July 13th Gobcu’s division defeated the troops of the confederation at 
Laufach. A second victory over them was obtained at Aschafl’enburg (July 
14th), and after ten days of battle and victorj’ General Vogel von Falcken- 
stoin arrived on the 1.5th of July at the gates of the ancient imperial city on 
tlm Main. The diplomatists of the rnmp diet at Fninkfort packed up their 
state paiiers in hot ha.ste, and fled to Angsburg under the protection of the 
“Three Moors,” and Frankfort mothers sang: 


Sehlftf, Bubchen, Hhlaf, 

Jlltib immtr vnd brav, 

So nut kommt der Vogel tvm Falkernttin 
Und Mteck't dich in den Sttek hinein^ 

Jkr lUtnnnrck konimt dahinter 
ljndfr%9»t die gromn Kinder,^ 

Oil the IGth of July Falekenstein made his eiitiy iuto Fninkfort, dissolved 
the diet of the free city of the empire, as it hml been ui> to that time, took 
over the government in the name of the king of Prussia, and at the same time 
imposiHl a war indemnity of 6,000,000 gulden on the w^ealthy city as a punish¬ 
ment for its hostile attitude towards Piussia, 


The Pt'umam Approach Vienna 

In the Austrian theatre of war the Prussian army marched within fifteen 
days fi'om the battle field of Koiiiggratz to the gates of the imperial city, win¬ 
ning victories as it went—at Tobitschau and l^keinitz (July 16th)—and on 
the 20th of July stood ranged along the margin of the valley wherein lies the 
famous ^‘Marchfeld^^ (plain of the March), wheie long ago King Budolf laid 

’[Sleep, laddie, sleep, be good and gentle ever, or Vogel von Palckenstcln will come and 
pop you into his sack, ajod Bismarck will come behind him to eat the big children up.] 
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fotmdaWon of the dynastic power of the Austrian Habsbnrjp by his vie* 
tory over Ottocar, king of Bohemia, and where so much valiant A^^8trian 
blood had been shed in the wars of the fii-st Napoleon* 

On the 16th of July the advanced guard of the first army occupied Lunden* 
burg, where the railway from Olmiite joins that from Briinn to Vienjia, 
This obliged Benedek to turn aside with the main army on the left bank of 
the March and to retreat through the Lesser Carpathians so as to reach Vienna 
by way of Pressburg* Prince Frederick Charles detaclied a corps under Gen¬ 
eral von Pransecky to reinforce the troops on too farther side of the Main, so 
as to enable them to take Pressburg and cut the Austrian main army off from 
Vienna. The result was a fierce engagement at Blumenau near Pressburg on 
the 22nd of July. General von Pransec'ky did not try to do more than keep 
the enemy’s front in the extraordinarily strong position whei*e he found it 
posted, while he sent a brigtide under General von Bose over a pathless spur 
of the Carpathians to turn their flank and take them in the rear. 

This movement would have decidetl the victory had not General von Pran¬ 
secky received the intimation that an armistice had been concluded at Nikols- 
burg the evening before, to come into effect at midday on the 22nd of July. 
The struggle had come to an end. Both France and Austria had good reason 
for expediting the conclusion of the armistice, for in a few days the die might 
have been cast befoi’C the walls of Vienna and the imperial city compelled to 
open her gates to a conqueror. The pride of the Habsburgs was prepared to 
pay any price to avert the disgrace of seeing the banners of the Hohenzollern 
king borne up to the Hofburg. In a happy hour for Austria the armistice 
interrupted the operations the Prussians were in the act of undertaking, which 
operations must infallibly have resulted in the fall of the oipital. 

PEACE AND THE RETUKN OK THE VICTORS (1866 A.D.) 

The preliminaries of peace were to be settled within the spiuje of five days. 
The Prussian government was satisfied with demanding such conditions as 
would insure the national development of Germany under the hegemony of 
Prussia. What it desired was not to humiliate a fallen foe, but to bring 
about a lasting peace and to aveit the danger of foreign intervention by con¬ 
cluding it quickly. The principal points in the preliminary proposes of 
peace, which were accepted by both parties on the 25th of July, were as fol¬ 
lows: The maintenance of the Austrian Empire in its present extent (with the 
exception of Venice), on condition of Austria’s retirement from Germany; 
the formation of a closer north German confederation of all states north of 
the Main, under the hegemony of Prussia; the right of the south German 
states to form an independent national confederation among ihemselvtjs; the 
union of the Elbe duchies with Prussia, and the nKHognition by Austria of the 
annexations which Prussia pui’xiosed to make in north Germany (Hanover, 
Hesse, Nassau, and Frankfort-oii-the-Main); and lastly, a subsidy to be paid 
by Austria towards the cost of the war. 

Even before peace luwi Ijeeii definitely concluded with Austria at Prague 
on the basis of these preliminaiy proposals (August 23rd), the south German 
states had opened negotiations with Prussia, and peace was concluded with 
Wurtemberg on the 13th of August, with Baden on the 17th, and with Bavaria 
on the 22nd. In these negotiations Pnissia observed the same j>rinciple of 
action, treating her conquered foes with consideration and clemency, and im¬ 
posing no humiliating conditions which would prove a bar to future reconcili¬ 
ation. While the negotiations with Bavaria were pending. Count Bismarck 
pointed out to the south German plenipotentiaries that it would be easier to 
come to an understanding and would ^ord a surer guarantee for the main* 
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teuanee of the sovereign prerogatives and territorial rights of their govern¬ 
ments, if these states were for the future to pursue a national German policy 
in concert with Prussia rather than place their crowns and dominions under 
the protection of foreign powers. These hints gave the first impulse to the 
formation of the offensive and defensive alliances which were soon after in¬ 
cluded between Prussia and the south German states. If Napoleon, by the 
sti^ he laid ui>on the Main frontier in his mediately proposals, had aimed 
at maintaining the division of Germany into Prussian and non-Prussian ele¬ 
ments and had hoped to make French infiuenee predominant in the latter, 
then we may say that these offensive and defensive alliances built the first 
arch of the bridge that was to span the Main frontier, and were the first 
step towards the union of the whole of Germany under the hegemony of 
Prussia. 

The jieace with Hesse-Darmstadt followe<i next in order (September 3rd), 
on condition of the aex^ession of the province of Upper Hesse to the north 
German Unigne that was to l>e formed, the grand duke having previously 
ceded the landgrafschaft of Hesse-Horn burg, which he had inherited from his 
father sliortly before the war. The negotiations with Saxony were more pro¬ 
tracted, as Nax)oleon made a fresh attemi)t to intermeddle in German affairs 
while they weio j)ending. PeacA^ vas not finxilly concluded until the 21st of 
October. Prussia renounced her original intention of annexing Saxony, stip¬ 
ulating, however, that the latter country should join the North German Con- 
fiideration and make certain concessions—such as delegating its diplomatic 
representation in foreign countries to Prussia and handing over to her the 
management of its postal and telegntphic system. 

No peace wjvs concluded with Hanover, Hesse, Nassau, and Prankfort-on- 
the-Main; these districts wei-e permanently incorporated with the Prussian 
monarchy by a royal messiige of the 17th of August, on the grounds of the 
right of war and conquest and ^‘to protect the hereditary dominions from the 
recurrence of danger, and to give a broad<T and firmer basis to the national 
remodelling of Germany^'—as were also Schleswig-Holstein, Hesse-Homburg, 
and the small districts ceded to Prussia by Hesse-Darmstiidt and Bavaria to 
complete her frontier. King William started ou the return journey to Berlin 
soon after the ratification of the preliminaries of jx^ace with Austria, and 
towards eleven in the morning of the 4th of August the royal train, di'awn by 
two engines wreathc?d with garlands, drew up in the decorated station there, 
amidst indescribable xiopular rejoicings. 

The entnince of the victorious anny into the capital (September 20th and 
2 lst) grew into a festival of the wliole nation to celebrate the conclusion of 
})eace. The king himself welcomed the troops in the square in front of the 
Brandenburg gate (now known as the ‘^Konigsplatz^^), and then took his 
place at the head of the procAJSsion. Before him rode Count Bismarck, Von 
Boon, and Von Moltke, together with the chiefs of the staff of the first and 
second armies, Von Voigts-Rhetz and Von Blumenthal. In front of them a 
triumphal path l)etween the double i*ow of two hundred and eight cannon 
taken on the field of battle stretched from the entrance of the Linden^* to 
the monument of Freiierick the Great. Under the Brandenburg gate, above 
which victory has stood sentinel for more than half a century, the king was 
welcomed by Ih^ovost (Oberbiirgermeister) Seidel, and by maidens who 
strewed his way with flowers, while their spokeswoman addressed him in the 
lines: 


Willktmmm^ K^nig! Deine MHromit 
OrUiUiJvMnd Dick Deine Wldenuchar, 
XhiTfhjlog BorutiHa dock bimehwinater 
In iiebm Ikgtn Fruehieh*9 **Heben JahrJ** 
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iftin hemb ton KavitoU 
Victoria den volUn Hram Dir dar^ 

Qoit icar mit Dir^ und Oott itird mit Dir geken 
Bie tiber Lorbeerhainen Foimen ttehcn.'ff 

It is interesting, iu the light of subsequent events, to read the words in 
which the great Prussian historian Treitschke, writing while the issue was 
scarcely detennined^ tersely reviewed the situation and attempted to fomcast 
the future.® 

^*^The German constitution that will result from tins war,” he says, ‘4mrdly 
promises to endure for moi'e than a generation. It will be dubbed a ' fedei’^ 
state ^ because German liberalism has become enamoured of the title, and eru¬ 
dite professors will expound to curious audiences the theory of the federal 
state of Germany, just iis their pnHlecessoi-s sagely disc^oui'sed upon the mon¬ 
archical constitution of the Holy Koman Empire. But to the serious poli¬ 
tician it must be evident that what will emerge from this conflict will be a 
Prussia stronger than before, combined with vuvssjil 8taU‘s more or less depend¬ 
ent. Such a state of things bears no guamutee of pennanence in itself. It is 
problematical whether a German and a Prussian parliament can long continue 
to exist side by side, and how the i)etty thrones will hold their ground against 
the slowly maturing political insight and energy of the nation. But the reali¬ 
sation of the fact that the prc^sqit crisis has not carried us to the end of the 
German revolution need not overcast our joy at the blessings of the last few 
weeks. Our emancipation from the foreign yoke of Austria 1ms cleared the 
way for the growth of national political life. And even should the achieve¬ 
ment of the complete unity of our country be I’eserved for our sons, yet we w ho 
Imve lived througli the War of Independence on the plains of Ifoliemia have 
good reason to bless our fate; w’e know now for what we were born.”^ 


^ Welcx)me, 0 King! We of thy city greet 
Tliee and the band of heroes, thy compeers. 

Hath not lioruftsia «i»ed with winged feet 
In seven days through FredcricKs “seven years”? 
L ) I Victory stoopctli from her lofty scat 
To crown tlieo with the laurel wreath she bears, 
God was with thee, and with thee Gwl w'ill go 
Till palms shall wave where now the laurels grow. 




CHAPTER XI 


THE UNIFICATION OF GERMANY 
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The unity of the greater part of Germany has been scjcured, 
and, by a pardonable confusion of ideas, the Imperial title has been 
assumed by the chief of the unit<‘d nation. I need not show that 
such a title is in strictness inaccurate, hut it would be hard to find 
a title more appropriate than that of Emi)cror for the head of a con* 
fedemtion of kiiiKS and other princes. Tlie new German Empire is 
a fair revival of tlic old German Kingdom, but it must be borne in 
mind that it is in no sense a revival of the Holy Kornan Empire. 

That has i)assod away forever. 

—Fril^EMAN.b 

After the prelimiiiaru\s of i>eace had once been concluded between Prus¬ 
sia and Austria, the two i)rinci)>al aiiveimries, it was but a matter of eoui'se 
that the other combatants should also be obliged to make pt^ace witli Prussia, 
lieprescmtatives from the central states huri ied to Berlin, which King Wil¬ 
liam, acclaimed by a patriotic, excited cro\vd, reiiched on August 4th. The 
settlements with Wurteml)erg and liaden were miclied with the least dilfi- 
culty, but oven the difficulties in the way of peace with Bavaria and Hesse- 
Darmstadt, which had arisen out of the attitude of Napoleon and the at- 
temi)ted interference of Russia, weie ixnuoved by the loyal attitude of Prussia. 
Peace was concluded with Wurtemberg on August 13th, with Baden on the 
17th, with Bavaria on the 22ud, with Hesse on ^ptember 3rd, and finally with 
Saxony on October 21st. Biivaria, especially, was entirely won over by Bis¬ 
marck’s communication concerning Ihe intentions of Prance with regard to 
the Rhenish Palatinate. The hindi'ancea raised by Italy, in si)ite of another 
reverse experienct^l at the hands of Tegetthoff on the se.a near Lissa, were 
finally dis^Kxsed of, and jx^^ice was arranged on Octol:>er 3i*d between Austria 
and Italy. 


THE RECONCILI.iTION OP GOVEBHMEHT AND PEOPLE 

Koniggriitx had also exerciseni an influence on the internal affairs of Prus¬ 
sia. The scales then fell from the eyes of the majority of the liberals. They 
saw that the way to German unity had been opened, that when King William 
had ground and sharpened the Prussian sw ord, he had had in view the wel- 
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fare of the fatherland^ and the fact that this action, and this action alone, 
could pave the way for it On August 6th the king Inauguratod the newly 
convened diet with an address from the throne. 

Anxious silence reigned in the chamber. The question uppermost in 
men^s minds was what use the king would make of his matchless position after 
those unexampled successes. Would the constitutional struggle be continued 
at home, would the budget be still further postponed! And even if many in 
their hearts were ready to make peace, what ])rospect was theic of gaining 
this without a complete and humiliating submission! Then the unexpected 
occurred. The speech from the throne recognised in a few simple sentences 
that the supplies granted for sUite expenditure during the past four years 
lacked the only legjil authorisation which iinances can receive, as has been 
repeatedly acknowledged, by an annual legislative agieeraent between the 
government and the representatives of the nation. This Wiis not by any means 
a confession of guilt, as has been wrongly judged, because of the appreheu* 
sious of a few ministers, but an invitation to legalise the proceduie of the 
government by subsequent oontirmation. The king had been obliged to act 
as he had done—so he declared to the delegates when the address was deliv¬ 
ered, and he would act in the same way again should a similar coiulitiou of 
affairs present itself. Yet, gentlemen,” he added confidently, ^4his will not 
occur sigain.” But by pleading for justification under such ciicumstances and 
in such a magnanimous way, the king brought about internal peace. 

To bring about a reconciliation between government and people, to restore 
complete harmony between them, was an easy bisk while the national spirit 
wsis thus buoyed up, and therefore it was, as the more enlightened among the 
liberals, Count Schwerin, Twesten, and many others, recognised, of the utmost 
necessity. At last the ministers of the king had regained the confidence of 
the nation, which became convinced that the king^s aim was to establish the 
power of Prussia and the unity of Germany. The statesmanlike lilierals sep* 
arated themselves from the progressist party and formed the national lU>enil 
party. The thonght which had lain dormant for yeai*s was now at last un- 
ilerstood—that no amount of enthusiasm can fulfil an ideal if the only practi¬ 
cal means for accomplishing it is scorned. The nation became finally con¬ 
vinced that the government was enthusiastically bent on furthering the power 
and greatnej^s of the whole fatherland, but that the government alone had 
found the means of biinging this k) pass—by the strength of the Prussian 
sword. And yet many difficulties remained to 1)0 overcome, and the progress¬ 
ist party—which knew of a better means for forging German unity than Bis¬ 
marck, namely, the way of freedom—refused to pass the bill of indemnity. 
But this was immaterial, and tlie bill was passed by a majority of two huii- 
dred and thirty. 

A few difficulties were also experienced in passing the bill for the new 
extensions of territory, which at last were to bring about the cohesion of the 
Prussian territory and to protect the state from a recurrence of the drawback 
of having to fight a foe in its rear. But on September 7th this bill also was 
l)aBsed with a minority of only fourteen—^that is to say, therefore, with the 
consent of the majority of the progressist pa^t>^ At last after an incredible 
number of formalities a grant of 60,000,000 thalers was voted to the state, 
which had conducted a mighty war that shook the world to its very founda¬ 
tions without imposing fresh taxes or raising a loan, in order to provide for 
the anny equipment, the demobilisation, and to enable the nation to l>e ready 
again for mobilisation at any momenta—necessary measure on account of the 
strained relations between Austria and Italy. The far-reaching activity dis¬ 
played by Queen Augusta in caring for the wounded will long be rememl>ered. 
In its further and sublime development it created a wide field for Christian 
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duuity^ and also, as her husband later pointed out in her prai8e» it greasy 
furthered the unity of the German races. 

Aft the war had been waged for the unity of Germany, King William lost 
no time in placing before the north German states, on Augu^ 4th, the draft 
for a treaty of confederation. By Angust 18th it had been signed by most of 
the states, and before October all the states north of the Main had Joined it 
This inter-state confederation, however, had yet to be converted into an en¬ 
during constitutional federal state, in opposition to the unable league of 
states formed by the Vienna congress. The governments deliberated among 
themselves and drafted a scheme for the constitution, and in August a fran¬ 
chise bill, on the broad democratic lines of universsd suffrage, was presented 
Wore tlie Prussian diet, according to which a north German parliament was 
to be elected for the purpose of adopting the constitution. But distrust of 
Bismarck was so inenidicable in the ranlS of the Prussian progressists that 
here also they 8usi>ected btul motives, and passed the bill only under the pro¬ 
viso that the new imperial diet {BeichMag) should be convened solely for de¬ 
liberation upon the now constitution. On February 24th King WOliam 
oi)ened the im[)erial diet, and although the latter eventually made many indi¬ 
vidual alterations in the constitution, the governments declared on April 17th 
their agieement thereto, and after the diets of the individual states had signi¬ 
fied their approval the federal ooiistitution was made public on Juue 24th, and 
on July Ist, 1867, the North German Confederation came into being. 

GKttMAN UNITY IS AN AOCOMPLIBUED FACT 

It Inul come to pass at bust: the Gennan peoples were united in a real con¬ 
stitutional union—had, in fact, l>econie a nation. And the transgressions of 
centuries against the good genius of Germany were wiped out by the devoted 
labour of the Prussian rulers. The work was even grander, l^ecause moie 
true to life, than the men of the Paulskirche luwl ever dreamed. The Ger¬ 
man princxis had in no way b4M‘ome vjiss;ils of the crown of I^russia, but the 
government of the confederation wjis intrusted to the king of Prussia as its 
president; the part tiiken by the |>eoplo in the government was based, it is 
ti'Ue, on purely democratic i)riiiciples, but their lawful sphere of action was 
clearly defliuMi and led into proper channels, thus preventing degeneration into 
a democnitio government, but luther efi'ectnally protecting the constitutional 
power of the crown. Now, after a period of a thousand years, King William 
luid attained, througli the storm and stress of battle, that which torrents of 
blood and arduous thought had failed to accomplish. German unity was now 
an accomplished fjict, a reality. Hie pi'oblem for whose solution the noblest 
and best in tlu^ land liad lalmurcd, that of combining the rights of the princes 
with complete imperial power, of re-establishing the ancient German right of 
the nation to participate in the government under such involved circum¬ 
stances, and without imperilling the power of the whole by the flood of revo¬ 
lutionary and I'epublican notions which had overflowed from France-*r-this 
problem had been solved by King William, with the advice of his champion, 
(^unt Bismarck. The solution had been successful, however, there is no pos¬ 
sible doubt, chiefly thanks to the solicitude and faithfulness with which the 
king had combated all the hostility directed against his military regulations. 

For that was the strange part of it Ostensibly the union of Germany 
was only for the north, but in reality it involved the whole re^m. Austria 
had, indeed, assented to the reorganisation of Germany only on the northern 
side of the Main, and bad re«er\^ed for the south German states the privilege 
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tattves of Bavaria^ Wartemberg, and more particularly of Badi^, displayed 
not title slightest iuclinatioii for such a union, which would only have deprived 
each state of part of its sovereignty, without any guarantee whatever of 
greater protection against foreign aggression, and motions were brought for¬ 
ward in the parliaments of Baden and Ba.varia for immediately joining the 
North Cternmn Confederation* In fact, the Zollverein, which had already 
been recognised in the peace negotiations, was replaced on July 8tb, 18(i7, by 
a new Zollverein, which bore the impress of a constitutional confedenicy instead 
of the international character which Inui distinguished it biifore* For the 
purpose of the new Zollverein, mandatories from the south German states, on 
the one hand, assembled with the north German fcileml diet, for a customs 
diet, and on the other hand, freely elected represent4itives assembled with the 
imperial diet for a customs parliament. It was still more significant that> 
simultaneously with the conclusion of j>eace, offensive and defensive alliances 
were signed between Prussia and the soutliern states, in wliich the states 
agreed not only to afford one anotlier mutual assistance in time of Avar, but 
that the southern troops should be placed under the supreme command of the 
king of Prussia. 

FBENOH CI.AIMS 

The economic as well as the political union was thus established, in so far 
as it concerned foreign countries. The attempts on the part of Eiissia to iu- 
terfeie and to deliberate on the new orgiuiisation of Germany in a Eiirop<Min 
congress were soon disposed of. Yet the moie far-seeing statesmen knew and 
the nation felt that this magnificent result would be anything but agreeable to 
foreign countries—to Fninco in particular; and it was just this circumstance 
which had led to the offensive and defensive alliances. How, indeed, could 
France have recognised the right of Germany to decide her fate for herself! 
On the contrary, at the lieginning of August, Napoleon^s ambtissador, Beno- 
detti, had again formulated tlie well-known desires of Franco, already inti¬ 
mated at Nikolsburg, to receive compensation for Germany’s increased power 
in the shape of all the lands of Darmstadt to the left of the Ehine, inclusive 
of Mainz and the Rhenish Palatinate. 

But Bismarck had no intention of giving up an inch of German soil to 
France, nor would King William ever have given his consent to such a prop¬ 
osition. Bismarck hiwl used the full weight of his overwhelming personality 
to rebuff the ambassador. Pe^ice would be concluded at, once with Austria, 
he said; eight hundred thousand men would cross the Rhine, to whom tJie 
unprepared French army could offer no resistance; Alsace would again 1)0 
tiiken from France; all the revolutionary forces in Germany would be un¬ 
chained ; and the German dynasties could aff ord it, for they were more firmly 
establisheil than that of Napoleon. Then the emperor, who had given his 
consent to such a proposjil unwillingly and grudgingly, withdrew it imme¬ 
diately. But soon afterwards ho renewed the projicml, insisting on the 
boundary limitations of 1814 as far as Landau and the upper Saar; if neceii- 
sary, Prussia should conquer Belgium for him. But this wjis declined at 
Berlin ^4n dilatory form,” on the ground that it would lead to England’s 
interference, which had fortunately been avoided so far. But who could have 
thought that German unity, founded in a struggle with Austria, could l>o 
maintained, if the German sword had not held in check the passionate lust 
for conqueik which was burning fiercely on the banks of the Seine! The em¬ 
peror might personally wish to avoid the struggle, on account of his ill health. 
But Thiers had announced to the whole world in unequivocal terms, in his 
impassioned speech before the war, that France would never agree to the 
unity of Germany, for the dismemberment of Genuany was the fundamental 
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condition required by the French aecendaucy in Europe. The frantic ap- 
plauae with which the whole of Prance greeted these hostile expressions 
showed what Germany had to expect from the country which was even then 
priding itself on being the champion of the independence of all nations. 

THE ESTABLISHKENT OF INTEENAL HAKMONY 

Prom the borders of the sea to the Main Germany w’as united, and Prus¬ 
sia, reaching forth across the Main, had also grasi)ed the southern ^ates and 
had bound them by means of a firm national bond of defensive alliance and 
cnstoms union to the great fatherland; the oi)enly expressed sentiments of the 
monarchs and cabinets of ^Munich, Stuttgart, and Kairlsruhe formed a guar¬ 
antee of the durability of this union. The community of the economic inter¬ 
ests with the south German confederates and the powerful defence of all the 
best aspects of national life were assured, as the king had declared. But it 
was quite natural that the old liatred of Prussia should not yet have quite died 
out among the ]>eople and the ultramoiitanes of Biivaria—patriots^' they 
called themselves—and the ‘‘}>eopie\s party in Wiirtemlxirg did their best to 
fan it into llame again. Tliere was still wanting, in order to consolidate the 
union of the governments and the commercial unity, that most important 
cement for a complete national union l)etween those who had only recently 
crossed swords—the brotherhood in arms, the bond of blood shed in common 
defence of the fatherland, which the struggle for freedom between north and 
south had unfortunately not yielded. The constitutional struggle had l)een so 
violent in Prussia that its w avos would not calm down, and the spirit of oppo¬ 
sition still showed itself in the chamber of deputies, as well as in the north 
German parliament. 

The most important claim w'hich the radical parties could make, that of 
universal suffrage, laid l>een supijorted in the German parliament by Bismarck 
himself, and the king IukI, with the fullest confidence, given his assent thereto. 
The progressist party, however, refused to reciprocate the confidence of the 
king, and considered it advantageous to oppose all bills piesented by the gov¬ 
ernment; and the deputy Vindiow’ dul not even shrink from piesenting a 
motion on Gctolxu’ 2f>(h, 1861), for bringing al)oiit disarmament, thus abso¬ 
lutely Sidling at naught the fundamental conditions of political existence. 
This proposiil w as supported by Wiudthoi-st, the former minister of justice 
for Hanover, who made no secret of his Guelf tendencies, but w ho at the same 
time tlirew" the whole weight of his great talents on the side of the Catholic 
faction, as yet only moderately represente<l; thus began the first skirmish in 
the inteiests of the Catholic church, although the latter enjoyed the fullest 
and most comprehensive liberty. At that time he was yet excelled by his 
partisan, the noble-minded Peter Beichensperger, who was at one with him 
in anger against the Prussian government, for he could not endure the exclu¬ 
sion of Austria from the confcdemtion. Kcligious as well as national griev¬ 
ances united the Polish delegates with these opposition parties, and nothing 
could more clearly have defiuetl their attitude than the fact that they ab¬ 
stained from voting on the federal constitution, l)ecause it was a German 
question. Finally, seven social democrats joined this group; for since about 
1862 Ferdinand Lamalle and his pupil Von Schweitzer had won the favour of 
the masses by their exposition of the <Uron law of wages,” and Marx even 
surpassed them when in London in 1864 he founded the International Work- 
ingmen^s Association, and won over to his teachings two such powerful agita- 
tors as Liebknecht and Bebel in Germany, 

The national liberal party, in its turn, adhered firmly to its liberal prin¬ 
ciples and made the fulfilment of its duty by no means an easy tadc to the 
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government, for as the conservative commanded only the smaller half of the 
majority, tiie government was dependent on the support of this party for the 
realisation of its national aims. But this party made it its suioere endeavour 
to help in the establishment of German unity, and had i'ecM)gnised that the 
chancellor of the North German Confederation, as the office of Count von Bis¬ 
marck was now called, had this aim in view. The confidence which they and 
the majority of the Bight, especially the free-conservative party, reposed in 
the powerful Iron Chancellor, and also the readiness of tlie government and of 
these parties to make sacrifices for tlie sake of the Germanic idea, brought it 
about that, in the great questions of national life, ^‘tlie unity of the German 
people^' was sought in accordance with the actual circnmstanc/es, that the 
attainable was not again sacrificed to the desirable, and that their tasks were 
accomplished by bringing into sul)Stantial accord the government and the 
representatives of the i)eople.^' 

After the first imperial diet had passed a so called iron war budget until 
the end of 1871, and laid thus defined the sti-ength of the army in time of 
peace, the north German federal army was entindy reorganised according to 
the Prussian system by the indefatigable solicitude of the king. The exten¬ 
sion of the navy and of the coast defences was assured by moiins of a loan. 
For now Prussia also possessed the sliorcs of the North and what the coii- 
tral states had never been able to bring about for the fatherland w^is now 
accomplished by union. The lleet, which Prussia biought to the empire and 
the opening of Wilhelmsliaven, on June 17th, 1808, were in very truth the 
morning gift,^^ as Von Boon, the minister of war, now raised to the rank of 
first lord of the admiralty, expressed it, which Prussia presented to the young 
empire for its defence and for the furtherance of its commercial interests. Of 
fundamental importance to tnwie wiis the postal tulministration, which may 
be said to have had its share in furthering German lurity. After tlie settle¬ 
ment of the rights that still remained in tlie possessiouof the princes of Thurn 
and Taxis in certain districts, and after the introduction of the unifonn 
groscheii postage and of post cards, the postal service, under the able postmas- 
ter generaJ, Von Stephen, attained xrroportions undremned of, in spite of the 
ever-incre'iising network of railways, or nitln^r l)ecause of this. 

It is, however, the penal code of laws which claims the first pla<)e, accord¬ 
ing to the king^s opinion, among the important laws, and which w^is passed 
by the imperial diet on May 15th, 1870, after a violent debate aroused chiefly 
by the question of retaining or abolishing capital punishment. The great 
work of a national uniform jurisprudence wixs thereby snbBtaiitially furthere<L 
An impulse towards freedom of expansion was giv(*n to the life of the middle 
chisses by the new industrial regulations, by freedom of domiciliation, by the 
abrogation of the police regulations concerning marriage contracts, by the 
removal of the manifold income taxes, by the regnhition of naturalisation and 
of citizenship in confederation and state; and this freedom was protected and 
preserved in foreign states by means of the common representation of the con¬ 
federation by consulates, embtissies, and esi)ecially by means of the federal 
flag. The Prussian finances were subjected by Camphausen, the minister of 
finance appointed in October, 1869, to a thorough revision. Althougli there 
existed so much antipathy and aversion to Prussia in the new provinces, 
and more especially in Hanover, it is undeniable that the majority of the in¬ 
habitants rallied round the Prussian banner. The introduction of the Prus¬ 
sian organisation, such as local and provincial government, and the abundant 
sources of economic interests oi)ened out by the extension of t he state terri¬ 
tory, all helped to make the transition easier for the new Prussians. The 
king’s personality was also a most potent factor in winning all hearte, even the 
most antagonistic. The king became the real embodiment of the national pride. 
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THE LVXBMBimO QtTESTIOH 

An early a« 1867 Bapoleou, convinced that the court of Berlin would not 
yield him any German territory, eudeavoured to take advantage of the sinfi^- 
lar position of the grand duchy of Luxemburg, in order to allay the irritation 
of JVance against Germany. Every day the desire was expre^eed in France 
in ever louder and clearer tones to take part in the reconstruction of the map 
of Europe, to annihilate Prussian supremacy, and to chastise those ‘*maudits 
Pnmiens’* for Koniggratz.® 

On March 19th, 1867, the PreuMi*cJte SUuUmnzeiger (Pnmian Folitieal 
Adverttoer) printed the full text of the three defensive and ofifensive alliances 
[with Wiirtemberg, Baden, and Bavaria, dated the 13th, 17th, and 22nd 
of August, 1866], which had up to that time been kept secret, and the pro¬ 
vincial correspondent added the following remarks in reference to the expres¬ 
sions Count Bismarck had recently let fall in the north German diet: “Now 
that the reasons for the temporary secrecy observed about these tieaties have 
passed away, all German hearts will draw from tlie terms of the alliance now 
before them tlie joyful assurance that any apprehension that Germany may 
present a disnnited and divided front to other nations has no substantial basis 
in fsict; but that tlie Prussian government, though adopting the Main as the 
frontier of the North German Confederation, cherished the earnest desire of 
renewing by special treaties the national bond with south Germany which 
had l>een stipulateil for in the peace with Austria. We can now clearly see 
that in the treaties with the states of south Germany our government was 
ivetuated by the wish to sulistituto a liond of sincere and cordial friendship and 
alliance for previoirs dissensions. The military union of the south Geiman 
states, by which the army system of south Germany is brought into pinctical 
confonnity with that of Prussia and the North German Confederation, must 
be regarded as a diiect const:quence of the treaties of allianre according to 
which, iu case of war, the king of Prussia assumes supreme command over 
the troops of his south Geniian allies. Hence we have full security that the 
line of the Main, which marks the frontier of the North German Confedera¬ 
tion, will be no dividing line of national unity, but that, on the contrarj', the 
strength of the nation as a w'holo will henceforth rest on a firmer foundation 
than Imfore, In this strength of the nation Germany and Europe will find 
the iMjst and surest Iwisis and guarantee of lasting jieace.” 

Which meant brietty: the German question no longer exists, nor the Main 
frontier, nor any di.stinction between the confederations of north and south 
Germany. These names were empty words which did not answer to the facts 
of the case, as was decideil before ever the wonls received official confirma¬ 
tion. By the 8^.t treaties of Berlin, dated the 13th, 17th, and 22nd of 
August respectively, it was settled that what was written at Prague on 
August 23r<l concerniug the national independence of a southern confederation 
should never come into being, but remain a dead letter signifying nothing. 


IhUch NegiAiatiom 

The disclosure produced a great effect. The slender remnant of prestige 
which imperial diplomacy had still to lose was forfeited when this last and 
worststrat^ic defeat came to light. What reliance could be placed upon the 
assurance in which this cabinet indulged of its knowledge concerning the in¬ 
tentions of the Pmasian conrt, if such a trick could be played upon itl The 
king of Holland put this question to himself and urged Baudin with greater 
insistence than ever to come to that very uuderstanding with Pmsi^ which 
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the governmeBt of Paris was anxious, for excellent reasons, to avoid. On 
Mar^ 22nd Baudin telegraphed: ^^The king, unfortunately, has made up his 
mind; he wrishes to have the cession of Luxemburg regulcited by the signa¬ 
tories of the tmAy of 1839* I answer that there can lie no thought of it, and 
intimate your reftum^l beforehand. They are all the more eager for the assent 
of Prussia, because the fear of war and of Herr von Bismarck has been re¬ 
vived by the publication of the treaty with Bavaria. 

The minister, De Moustier, endeavoui*ed to soothe the king's alarm; he 
promised to speak out at Berlin if the king expressly deaire<l it, but he would 
gladly be excused from doing so. It was Count Bismai-ck’s wisli to seem to 
act under oompulsiou, and to have the cession come upon him mafaituc- 
eomplL The king of Holland, however, insisted on the preliminary condition 
that no decision ^ould be taken without Prussians knowledge, and proceeded 
to act accordingly, for in the first place he started the subject in conversation 
with the Prussian ambassador Porponcher, and in the second ho empowereil 
Herr von Bylaudt, his own ambassador at Berlin, to enter inte negotiation 
Avith Count Bismarck. 

According to the communication wdiich Count Bismarck made to the diet 
on April 1st, the king of Holland had inquired how tlie Prussian government 
would take it if his majesty of the Netherlands were to resign the sovereignty 
of the grand duchy of Luxemburg. And acconiing to the same authority the 
answer which Count Perpoiicher Avas instructed to make ran as follows; at the 
present time his majesty’s government and their confederates hjid no call to 
express their opinion on the question, and must leave to his majesty of the 
Netherlands the responsibility for bis own oc’lions. At the same time, if it 
were necessary for his majesty’s gOA^ernment to expi'ess their opinion, they 
would do nothing befoi’c they had tissured tbeimselves how the (luestion was 
regarded by their German allies, the signatories of the treaties of 1830, and 
by public opinion in Germany, Avhich liist |>osse8sed a suitable exponent in the 
diet of the North German Confederation. The Dutch government hiwi at the 
same time made a proff er, through Herr von Bylandt, its ambasstidor at Ber¬ 
lin, of its good offices ill the negotiations which it believeil to l>e iiending l>e- 
tween Prussia and Prance on the Luxemburg question. To this the answer 
was that no such negotiations had taken place, and that they were conse¬ 
quently unable to avail themselves of the said good offices. 

The king of Holland took this reply as an encouragement to complete the 
sjde of Luxemburg; and having received warnings simultaneously from Ber. 
lin and Paris that the language of tJie Prussian i)res8 on the subject was be¬ 
coming so hostile and memicirig that if he did not speedily strike a bargain 
the whole affair would come to nothing, he took his n^olution and had tho 
following telegram despatched to Paris on March 28th; ^‘The prince of 
Orange is authorised to inform the emperor that the king, desirous of doing 
him pleasure, consents to the cession and l)egs his majesty to C/onfer with 
Prussia." By the 30th of March all difficulties were adjustcHi and the king 
was won over. On the same day the emperor gave audience to the prince of 
Orange, who was the beai’er of his father’s consent. The price was fixed, 
I)art of the purchase-money assigned; for all else the king counted confidently 
upon the emperor. Baudin, summoned by telegram, arrived in Paris on the 
morning of March 31st, and started back to the Hague that same evening, 
primed with verbal messages and provided with a letter from the emperor, 
informing the king that he would take the entire responsibility for the under¬ 
standing with Prussia, and requesting his signature by return. Moustier 
telegraphed to Benedetti: we have reache<i the moment of decision at 

last; every possible precaution—the emperor looks upon the whole ques* 
tion as settled, and thinks retreat in any direction impossible." ^ j 
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Orowinff MecUment in Berlin 

la Berlio, however, an ominous change had taken place, of which the min¬ 
ister was advised, on the evenii^ of the Slst of March, by four consecutive 
telegrams from Count BenedettL The first was delivered at five o’clock in 
the evening, and informed him that Count Bismarck, wrought upon by the 
general excitement and the news that the liberal party were going to interro¬ 
gate him next day on the subject of Luxemburg, declared it essential that the 
settlement should be deferred. Benedetti had answered that at the stage to 
which meters had advanced it would be easier for the king’s government to 
assent to the cession of Luxemburg than for the emperor’s to renounce it. 
Bismarck had earnestly deplored the communication which the king of the 
Netherlands had addressed to King William, since it rendered it impossible 
for him now to give the assurance that Prussia had had no opportunity of 
opposing the cession. He also spoke of regrettable demonstrations in the 
grand duchy of Luxemburg. Bene<letti believed that the real difficulties arose 
from the attitude of the military party, which was supported by the princes 
immeiliately about the king, and from the refusal of Prance to consent to the 
demolition of the fortificjitious. He had grounds for the assumption that the 
reports of Count Goltz were drawn up in a most unfavourable spirit. 

The second telegram, despatched at eleven o’clock, said: “Since yesterday 
Herr von Bismarck fwls himself overwhelmed ((UhonU) by the agitation 
which has broken out in the press and parliament. Questions aic announcetl 
for to-morrow. The minister will reply that in answer to a question from the 
Dutch goverumeut he said that if he were obliged to express an opinion he 
should have to consult his fellow confederates and the signatories of the peace 
(of 1830). The crown i»rince has called upon him.” A third telegram, sent 
immediately after, announces: “1 have represented to Herr von Bi.smarck 
that everj'thing is i)rol>al)ly settled by now and that we can in no ease with¬ 
draw. Goltz’s de8i>atchc8 breathe the worst possible spirit. He ssiys we want 
war.” And about midnight Benedetti sent a fourth telegram, which ran; “A 
rumour is current that the seventh and eighth army corps have t>een mobilised 
to-day. I have written alwit it to Bismarck, who begs me by letter to con¬ 
tradict these rumours. This .sort of talk, circulated by officers, will serve us 
a criterion of the e.\citemeut of men’s minds and show you that we must be 
prepared for anything.” 

About ten o’clock on the morning of the Ist of April, Count Bismarck 
left his official residence in the Wilhelmstrasse to go to the diet where, amid.st 
the tensest excitement of (he nation, nay, of the world, the question of Deputy 
von Bennigsen awaited him. t)n the way he was met and joined by Count 
Benedetti, anxious to speak to him once more immediately before the decision. 

Bismarck said; “ I shall explain to the chamber that negotiations have been 
opeue<l at the Hague, that a treaty may be signed at any moment; but I shall 
not be able to tissure them that the matter is 8ettie<l without incurring the risk 
of a denial from the Dutch government. Will yon authorise me to add that 
the French ambassador has been commissioned to inform me of the faett If 
you so authorise me I cannot deny that I sliall find myself face to face with a 
demonstration of the utmost gravity, and i^rhaps by to-morrow the control of 
events may have slipped out of my hands.” 

Benedetti refused to take the responsibility. He said that letters had been 
exchanged between the emperor and the king of Holland; that no doubt these 
letters contained reciprocal pledges which it would be hard to retract; that 
consequently—strictly speaking—the cession of Luxemburg to Prance might 

regarded as afaU accompli, even though no deed to that effect had been 
signed. Bismarck answered: “ WImt you say is not enough for me. At least 
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you must allow me to add to my explanation that I was notified of it by the 
French ambassador. 

This Benedetti absolutely declined to do, and when he got back to the em¬ 
bassy he sincerely congratulated himself upon his course of aetiom For thei’c 
he found a dei^tch from his minister, 
which had b^n sent off during tlie 
night, but so delayed on the way that it 
did not reach BerUn till eleven o’clock. 

It ran: <‘Herr von Tornaco has been 
ciUled to the Hague to sign the deed of 
cession. The sentiments of the king 
and the ministers are excellent. The 
treaty will be signed to-day.” 

If Benedetti had received the news 
at ten o’clock he would have given 
Count Bismarck the autliorisation he 
asked for. The latter would then have 
informed the diet that Luxemburg had 
actually been ceded to Prance, and this 
communication would have been fol¬ 
lowed by a resolution of the diet which 
would have forced upon the emperor 
the choice between war and renuncia¬ 
tion, war without an anny, or renun¬ 
ciation and indelible disgrace. As mat¬ 
ters now stood, the fatal step, even if 
already taken, was not yet nnwlo public, 
and retreat was still possible if the 
king of Holland retracted his consent for fear of creating a aimn belli with 
Prussia; which was what actually took place in consequence of the proceeti- 
ings of the Ist of April in the diet. 

Deputy von Bennigsen^H Speech 

Deputy von Beiinigsen, in giving reasons for his motion, which was signed 
by seventy of his colleagues, took as his point of depai'tiire the rnmouis which 
grew more persistent from day to day, and according to which a tretity for the 
ceasion of Luxembui’g to France wjis, it might l>e, already concluded. If such 
wei'e the case, then a prince of German blood, unmindful of the great tradi¬ 
tions of his house, which had once given an emperor to Germany, Yml entered 
into a bargain concerning a country which was no province of Hollaud, but 
had been German from time immemorial, and had fallen to the share of the 
reigning house of Holland only when the Genuan Confederation was foiindcd, 
as compensation for rights in other German countries. It was an urgent sum¬ 
mons to the diet to come to a clear undenstanding as to what the confederated 
governments and the rei>reseiitatives of the German nation were minded to do 
in face of such a danger; and the liberal party had taken the first step to 
bring the question under discussion because it felt itself peculiarly bound to 
safeguard the diflferences of opinion which had come to light on particular 
points in the constitution of the North German Confederation against the 
misconstruction that they could extend to questions of foreign policy which 
involved the defence of German soil from the unjust aggression of foreign 
powrers. ‘‘No!” he said amidst a storm of applause from all parts of the 
house; “internal dissensions of that kind will not exercise the slightest effect 
upon the attitude of the whole house when it is a question of presenting a 
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bold and resolute front to tbe outside world and of giving the stronger support 
in our power to the vigorous policy which the Prussian government and the 
minister-president have hitherto xnaintainedL It is no small temptation to 
foi^ign countries to take advantage of the dissolution of the German Confed¬ 
eration, to take advantage of the time before the new organisation of German 
states is fully complete, and while quarrels over domestic politics are raging 
in the country, in order to strengthen their own position in relation to Ger¬ 
many. If we do not oppose the first attempt of this kind, such attempts will 
be made again and again, and the remodelling of Germany at present proceed¬ 
ing will not result in tbe establishment of a strong federal state, but only in 
the permanence of the old condition of dismemberment and impotence/^ 

The speaker recalled the lively response awakened years ago by the king’s 
saying that not a village should be sundered from German soil, and solemnly 
declared, amidst the renewed applause of the assembly, that if King William 
found himself under the necessity of calling upon the nation to defend Ger¬ 
many from foreign foes, he would find no parties, but a united and determined 
people: We do not seek for war. Should war break out the responsibility 
will rest with France sUone. Any war wage<l between these two great nations 
will inflict deep wounds on the progress of prosperity and civilisation in 
Europe; no one feels that more keenly than we, the representatives of the 
German nation; for we have come together in the first instance for the dis¬ 
charge of peaceful hisks—the task of laying for Germany the foundations of 
a constitution which shall form the basis of justice and peace. But should 
foreign countries disturb us in our work, should they exploit its incomplete¬ 
ness for their own unjust beginnings, they will light upon a nation—and, as 
we doubt not, upon governments—prepared to combat all attemj>ts of the 
kind with the utmost res^dution.” 

The 8i>eaker concluded amidst loud applause fiom every side, and Count 
Bismarck then took up the word, to explain, in the first place, how the grand 
duchy of Luxemburg came to in a position which rendered it liable to be¬ 
come the subject of Euroi^eau complications. The path of association with 
Prussia, upon which the north German governments had voluntarily entered 
immediately upon the dissolution of the old confederation, had never been 
trodden by the government of thegmnd duchy of Luxemburg; on the con¬ 
trary, as early as October, 1S66, a despatch from that quarter had tried to es- 
hiblish proof that Prussia hiul no longer the right to maintain a garrison in 
Luxemburg, and all reports of tlie temper that prevailed in the government 
and population of that small country hivd been concordant with this official 
step. The question as to whether pressure siiould be applied on the part of 
Prussia to enforce the accession of this little country (which was already a 
member of the customs-union) to the northern conf^eration had been an¬ 
swered by the goveniment in the negative, because the grand duke of Luxem¬ 
burg—who, as king of the Netherlands, had always had his centre of gravity 
outside Germany and would so have it in future—would have been a very 
questionable acquisition for the northern confederation. 

For tlie rest, his majesty’s government bad b^n obliged to handle this 
question with exceptional caution because of the peculiar circumstances of 
Luxembui'g, particularly those inseparable from its geographical situation. 
^‘No more than justice is done to the policy of Prussia by the statement, 
emanating from a high place, that * Prussia’s policy endeavours to respect the 
Busceptibilitiasi of the French nation—in so far, of course, as is consonant with 
lier own honour.’ The policy of Prussia found and finds a motive for this 
course in its just appreciation of the important bearing of friendly lelations 
with a mighty nation, standing on an equal footing with ourselves, upon the 
peaceful development of the (^rman question.” While thus declining to ex* 
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press a definite opinion on the question of the right of maintaining a garrison, 
he told the house that the government had no certain iufonuation on the sub¬ 
ject of cession, except the question which had been asked of Count Perponcher 
a few days ago and answered as before stated. The government had no grounds 
for assuming that the treaty had already been concluded; but, on the other 
baud, it had no assuiances, and therefore could give noue, that its conclusion 
was not imminent. 

This memorable speech concluded with the words: ^*The confederated 
governments believe tliat no foreign power will prejudice the incontestable 
rights of Gernmu states and i)eople8; they hot>e that they are in a position to 
secure and protect those rights by methods of peiiceful negotiation, without 
imperilling the friendly relations which Germany has hitherto maintained 
with her neightonrs, to the satisfiiction of the confederated governments. 
The more fully we live up to the declaration which I was glad to hear made a 
while ago by the interpcllant, namely, that by our deliberations we shall give 
proof of our steadfast confidence in the inviolable unity of the German nation, 
the more confidently we may indulge in this hope.'^ 

Thus at the moment when everything was finishwl except the signatures, 
a power hi\d intervened whose existence luwl never been taken into account by 
either of the contracting parties—the public opinion of the Gennan people, 
represented and expreased by the diet of the North German Confederation, 
and the halt they cried was not destined to pass like idle bi'eath. 

TFar Clouds 

The emperor Napoleon was beside himself; he would have W5ir rather 
than resign what he emailed his rights and the prize that was to be snatched 
away after he thought he had it in his hands. On the 3rd of April his miins- 
ter received orders to telegraph to the Hague: persist in holding the 

king personally re^sponsible. We will not compromise him, but take no fresh 
step like that which Inis had such evil consequences and of which Herr von 
Bismarck so bitterly complains. Nor is it permiasible that Prince Henry 
sliould provoke counter demonstrations in the grand duchy; this is of the ut¬ 
most importance. 

Count Ziiylon was in an awkwanl dilemma when Baudin preased these 
considerations upon him. But on that ssime day, the 3rd of April, Count 
Perponcher, the Prussian ambassjidor, helped him out of all his pf^rplexities 
by a declaration which left nothing to l)e desire<l in the way of positivencss. 
It ran: view of the agitation of public opinion in Germany, the cabinet 

of Berlin would l)e constrained to regard the ceasion of Luxemburg to Franco 
as a casus belli. The king of the Netlierlands is free to act as he pleases, but 
ho must likewise bear the responsibility for his actions, and if he has regarded 
the n^otiations in which he has been eugjigcd as a gnaranteo for the innice of 
Europe, it is my duty to undeceive him. My government would most strongly 
advise him not to give Luxemburg over to France.^’ 

Count Zuylen promised to apply for his sovereign’s commands, but staled 
that in view of the imminent danger of a European war there could 1x3 no 
doubt as to the decision of the government. When Baudin came again and 
demanded that if the choice were between Prance and Pnissia the king should 
abide by his pledges and decide for the fomer, he received tlie answer that 
the king of tJie Netherlands had stipulated for the assent of l^ussia when he 
gave his promise, that France had persistently assured him of it, but that 
Prussia, imstead of consenting, was threatening war. Under these circum¬ 
stances there could be no thought of the cession of Luxemburg. A treaty of 
ailiaaoe, on tbe other hand, was superfluous and inopportune, the community 
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of interest between Prance and Holland was far too close for the fomier to 
entc^rtoln a doubt of the attitude Holland would assume in case of wwr. Such 
was Count Zuylen’s last word, and that was the end of the matter. Bothan 
concludes the record he kept with documentary fidelity with the melancholy 
words, Luxemburg was refused to us; the Dutch alliance slipped through 
our fingers; we were checkmated. 


THE CUSTOMS PAEEIAMENT IN BEELIN 

The south German states of the Zollverein now issued the writs and com¬ 
pleted the elections to the first German customs parliament. The youngest 
deputy who sat in that jiarliameut has grown old, and after the vast changes 
in times and conditions which have taken place since then no one, even in the 
south, could be wounded by the unfolding of the whole tale of the passionate 
folly of reaetionaries and particularists which raged throughout the electoral 
campaign in Bavaria, Swabia, and Bailen. But it does not fall within the scope 
of this work. In Wlirtemberg, thanks to the intervention of the ministers and 
prefects in favour of the ultramontanes and republicans, not a single deputy 
of the‘^German party'' was elected. From Baden, on the other hand, only a 
few ox>ponents of the union proceeded to Berlin. The same was the case with 
Hesse. Bavaria furnished the main strength of the opposition, altliough she 
also sent forth enthusiastic champions of the national cause in Prince Hohen- 
lohe, Volk, Marquiird, Barth, Peustel, Stauffenlrerg, Marcpiarilsen, Krmner- 
1)008, and other's. The total result of the south German elections was only 
forty-nine anti-nationalists to thirty-six supporters of the union. 

If wo consider the votes recorded from this point of view, and if we 
add the forty-five thousand lost votes of the German paiiy in Wurtemlx^rg 
to those polled by deputies with German leanings, then even the first elections 
to the customs parliament of Germany showed that a considerable majority in 
south Germany wjis in favour of Bismarck's national policy. On April 27th, 
1868, the first German customs parditiinent met at Berlin and was opened by 
the king, in the White Hall (Weiaser Saal) with a speech from the throne. 
Ho sketched in broml outline the development of the Gtjrman customs union 
for the past forty yeius, enumemted the government proposals, and concluded 
with the words; 

Keep tlie common interests of Germany steadily in view, treat individual 
interests fn>m that standpoint, and your exertions will be crowned with a suc¬ 
cess which will rightfully merit the gratitude of the nation. The friendly re¬ 
lations which the governments of Germany maintain with all foreign i)owers 
give grounds for confidence that the development of national prosperity, 
which the German races have met together to-day to promote, will continue to 
to be fostered by that- peace which the German states have bound themselves 
together to safeguanl, and will ever be able, by God's help, to count upon the 
strength of the united Gennan nation." 


Natiorml Unity Fiitihered 

In the first Gorman customs parliament party divisions were not by any 
means based upon economic questions. Free trade and protection, tobacco, 
petroleum, and lags were not the points in debate, or were so rarely and for a 
brief while only. Party opposition existed solely upon political, nay, upon 
national questions, and there it was as complete as possible. The thirty-six 
partisans of union from sotith Gennany were one and all enthusiastic cham¬ 
pions of German unity; they had striven and soflfered for it all their lives, 
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and held the iinaltei?able conviction that no power upon earth could prevent 
its consummation. But they had learned to wait, and not one among them 
cheridied the childidi illusion that the ultimate goal of national aspiration 
could be attained in the few weeks of discussion and resolution allotted to the 
first German customs parliament. But both they and their constituents felt 
the necessity of bearing open testimony to their nationalist sentiments before 
Germany and the whole world in this the first assembly since the year 1848 
which represented the entire German nice. The king^s speech had done the 
same thing. 

They therefore took the initiative in the resolution of the nationalist party 
to present an address to the king in reply to the speech from the throne. The 
masterly draft of an address dmwn up by Deputy Metz-Darmstadt anBwere<i 
their purpose while observing the utmost modemtion in tone. Referring di¬ 
rectly to the king^B own words, it stated: live in faith that the force of 

this national idea will bring about the complete unity of the whole of our 
native Germany by peaceful and prosperous ways; that national lepresenta- 
tion in every branch of public life, after which the German jHJople luis striv<?n 
for decades, which lias been recognised, at one time or another, as an impera¬ 
tive necessity by all German governments, cannot he permanently withheld 
from our nation. The love we bear our German fatherland will find a way to 
overcome all obsbmles at home. Our national honour will gather the whole 
nation together without distinction of party if any attempt should be made 
from abroiwl to oppose the craving of the German nation for greater political 
unity. We trust that it may be given to your mjijesty, sustained by the 
united streiigtli of the Gorman nation and in accord with your ms^jesty’s dis¬ 
tinguished allies, to complete the cousolidatiou of our common work, the con¬ 
summation whereof will guarantee safety, power, and peace without, and ma¬ 
terial prosperity and la\^^ul libcirty within. 

The forty-nine south German opponents of union, on the other hand, acted 
as if bent on giving daily confirmation te Bisinarck^s stiying that they were 
neiirly a generation Ix^liind the north Germans. To them the year 1806 had 
by no memis set the clock of development right for a century. To tell the 
truth, they had not the slightest idea what hour it had struck. They stood 
with flaming sword at the line of the Main, and fancied it a bulwark unsur- 
mountable to all eternity. They dubbed themselves the ^^soutli German fivc- 
tion,” and invariably stiid ^^we south Germans” in debate, as though there 
M ere no opinion but theirs south of the Main. On the national question they 
took up the same "position as Herr von Ikmst, who even at the l)egininng of 
the current decade had understood the reform of the confedcmtion” to 
mean the prohibition of so much as a word on the subject of German unity. 
True to this obsolete politiciU wisdom they oi)poscd Metz^s draft of an ad¬ 
dress by moving that the house should simply proceed to the order of the day. 

Conservatives and PaHicularists Unite 

It was the simplest and readiest means of putting a forcible end to this 
odious prate of German unity; for after that, according to the order of the 
day in tbe easterns parliament, only the referent ” (reporter or one who sums 
up) Von Bennigsen might speak for the address and the co-referent Von 
Thfingen against it; and after them one might apeak in favour of the motion 
for the order of the day, and one against it. The fab^ of this motion, which 
met with no opposition except from the eighty-seven members of the national 
liberal party, depended entirely upon the action of the north German conser¬ 
vatives. 'Oien was witnessed the astounding spectacle of Prussian conserva¬ 
tives allying themselves with south German pailicularists to frustrate the de- 
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sign of this m^onal addr^ and infoming everyone wbo eared to hear that 
Bismarck was quite of their minds. 

After the breach of faith of which the national liberals had been guilty in 
the north German diet, on April 22nd, he was supposed to be seeking more 
trustworthy comrades in arms. This rumour found credence in many quar* 
ters, especially when Bismarck’s bosom friend Moritz von Blanckenberg as* 
cended the tribune, on May 7th, to speak in favour of simply passing on to the 
order of the day—and in what a tone! For the fundamental thought of his 
speech was nothing but insolent mockery of the national idea, nothing but 
raillery at the expense of the most sacred interests of Germany. His conclud¬ 
ing words, Ix 5 t us get to work, and away with all humbug 1 ’’ spoken with 
reference to an address to the king beivring the signatui-e of nearly a hundred 
members of tlie house, would certmnly have incurred a call to order from any 
president less forbearing than Simson. But since the so-called progre^st 
party joined the confederacy of Prussian feudalism, south German hostility 
to Prussia, iiltramonhinisru, and rex)ublicanisin, the motion to pass simply 
over to the order of the day was carried on May 7th by one hundred and 
eighty-six votes to one hiindied and fifty. 

As for the myth that Bismarck Imd turned his back on the national liberal 
party since the occurrences of April 22nd, and was henceforth going to lean 
only u£K)n tlie Prussian squirearchy and Prussia’s enemies in south Germany, 
and that lie had aticordingly tiiken exception to the address, the wisli had once 
more been father to the thought. Bismarck himself expressed his real senti¬ 
ments on the subject with his luibitual frankness, on April 30th, to Deputy 
Bluntschli of Heidelberg, the famous professor of constitutional law and the 
ehamiiion of the idea of nationality in Biulen. Bluntschli had been put for¬ 
ward by the nationalist jiarty to speak against the motion for proceeding to 
the order of the diny, and was therefore desirous of learning in confidence 
wliat i>ositioa Bismarck actually took up with icgard to this burning question. 
Bismarck received him readily in his study ^Svith a glass of beer and cigars,” 
and in the course of coiiversjUion inaile no secret of his profound aimoj^ance 
at the conduct of the national liberals. They could not get quit of party 
vanity and the trick of theorising, and thus frequently placed very cousidem- 
ble ditlicultic^s in his way. It was true that he Imd declareil, ‘^Let them put 
us in the saddle, and we will manage to ride”; but considering the peculiar 
conditions that prevailed in Germany he ought not to be required to ride 
^Mike a riding-master,” strictly according to rule. He would not pronounce 
against an addi-ess though it might be very well to give these rabid particu- 
lai'ists the chance of spurting venom and showing themselves in their true col¬ 
ours; neither would he go in for it whole-heartedly, lest it should be said 
that the fuldress and the debate on it had been done to his order. The con- 
versidion then turned upon ‘‘ greater matters.” In this place we can insert only 
the following observations of Bismarck’s. 

He said: may seem fanciful to you if I say that it is with nations as 

with tlie icst of natuit*, some are masculine, others feminine. The Teutons 
are so mascidine that by themselves they are absolutely intractable. Each 
man lives after his own goo<l pleasure. If they are welded together they are 
like a flood that carries all befoic it, iri'esistible. The Slavs and Celts, on tbB 
other hand, are feminine. On their own initiative they accomplish nothing, 
they have no procreative force. The Russians can do nothing without the 
Germans. Tliey cannot work, but they are easily led astray. They have no 
power of resistance, but simply follow their master. The Celts, again, are 
nothing but a passive mass. Not till the Teutons appeared on the scene did 
nations in the political sense arise from the intermixture. So it was with the 
English, with the Spaniards, as long as the Goths took the lead; with the 
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French as long as they were directed by the Frankish element The French 
Bevolution thrust it forth, and so gave the prepoudenuice once more to the 
Celtic tyi^ That is why the French are prone to submit to authority. The 
Westphalians and Swabians are genuine Teutons with but little admixture, 
and that is why they are so slow to accustom themselves to government. If 
they are seized upon and possessed by a national idea they will weld rocks to- 
getW. But that seldom happens. As a rule every village and every peas¬ 
ant is for itself or himself lUone. The Prussians are Teutons with a strong 
admixture of the Slavonic element That is the principal reason why they are 
X>olitically serviceable. They have something of the dmulity of the Slavonic 
character and something of the strength and virility of the Teuton. 

<‘Then there is another thing. From the outset the Hoheuzollerns estab¬ 
lished a real monarchy and suMued the refractory nobles to the state. My 
family belongs to the aristocracy that lived on the left bank of the Elbe and 
fought on the side of the sovereign power to coerce the nobles on the right 
bank. In every other part of Germany the aristocracy maintained an inde¬ 
pendence incompatible with the existence of any state. In Prussia alone 
it learned to yield to the state and serve it. The sovereigns were absolute rul¬ 
ers, but their absolutism served the state and not their own persons. They 
sometimes lianged even gentlemen of rank, to show that in Prussia no man 
might infringe the law. Thus Prussia has grown. How small she was, even 
under Fmlerick the Great, who said that the sovereign was the first servant 
of the state I The Holienzollerns have not forgotten this precept. They are 
bred in its spirit, and it has passed into their blood.'' 

He fully corroborated Bluntschli's opinion that above all things there must 
be no halt. We can let things develop quietly only if we are really taking 
thought for their development. To stand still is to go btick." With refer¬ 
ence to Baden's iwicession to tlie North German Oonfeileration, Bismarck ob¬ 
served: We must deal gently with Bavaria. If Baden belonged to the con¬ 
federation, Wlirtemberg would have to follow. Well, that is no great matter. 
But Bavaria woidd look upon thisembrsice asamemu^eto herstdf, and it might 
incite her to take a false step. We should then l>e forcod in the long run to 
coerce Bavaria by force. That I wish to avoid. No German blood shall 
henceforth be shed with my good will by Germans at war with Germans. We 
will give the Bavarians time to bethink themselves. They will feel all around 
the walls for a way out^ and they will find none. Then they will end by sub¬ 
mitting to their fate. We have time enough, l)ecHn8<3 we have no reason to 
fear war. Bveiything can l)e pe^efully settled with Bavaria. We must cer¬ 
tainly not stand still. We must go forward. But we will deal gently witli 
the Bavarians. I have told your grand duke (of Bjulen) so." 

The statesman who thus jtidged on April 30th, 1868, was far above the 
suspicion cast upon him by his conservative fricjids, by the insinuation that 
their ol)sequious following in the train of the'‘south German fraction "on May 
7th had b^n to Bismarck's mind. The victory of the feudal-particnlarist- 
progressist coalition on that day drove the "south German fraction " into pre¬ 
sumptuous exaltation. The rallyiiig-cry of victory had been the "competency 
objection "—that is, the assertion that an address deeding with any other matter 
than duties on rags, tobacco, and petroleum (such subjects to address the king 
of Prussia ou!)—^would go teyond the competency of the customs parliament 
and violate the treaty of July 8th, 1867. This "competency objection " was 
raised in every subsequent debate, and always successfully; for Blanckenberg 
and his conservative following voted with the "we south Germans" to put an 
end to the "national humbug " in the customs parliament. This same Gterman 
customs parliament on which all Germany had set such great hopes began, to 
the horror and distress of all patriotic souls, to play a ludicrous part, "to be- 
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have/^ a» Ludwig Bamberger, deputy for Maiiu, aptly put it, ^4ike a customs 
parliament pure and simple/^ At home and abroad men began to scoff at the 
FarXement douanier of the Germans. 

The favourite competency objection^' was raised again on May 18th, in 
the final debate upon the commercial and customs treaty with Austria, when 
deputies Bamberger and Metz, with twenty-nine others, brought forward a 
motion to bring the reduced duty on Hessian wines into accord with the ex¬ 
isting system of indirect taxation in a manner profitable to the wine-growing 
industry in Hesse. On this occasion, however, the stock objection was not 
raised by mere deputies, but by one of the ablest members of the customs con¬ 
federation council, Geheimer Hessischer Legationsrath (privy councillor to the 
Hessian embassy) Hofmann. According to the provisions of the customs 
union treaty,he briefly and decisively said, ^^he customs parliament is not 
Ciilled upon to deduce the consequences to internal taxation which may ensue 
from the reduction of import dutuiS. I hold that the house is not competent 
to come to a resolution upon motions of this character. The tone of these 
words conveyed a sense of infallibility, if?., a certainty beforehand of the 
unanimous assent of the customs cojifedemtion council. 

Speechen in the Customs Parliament 

It was then that Bismarck rose to make his first speech in the customs par¬ 
liament; to express, no doubt, the unanimous ft?eling of the customs confeder¬ 
ation council. The anticipation that so it would 1^ was clearly manifest in 
the smiling faces of the ultra-Main and conservative meml>er8. But the whole 
assembly listened with bimthless attention as Bismarck stud: am naturally 

no better qualified than my colleague of the grand duchy of Hesse to speak in 
the name of the council at this moment, and to say whether it, or a majority 
of its members, would hold itwilf oomi)6tent to judge of the motion with which 
1 have now for the first time become iu^quaintcil. But since doubt Inis been 
cast upon its competency by a member of the council its(?lf, I feel constrained 
to state that, in Sfiying that we are not in a position to express an opinion ou 
this question in the name of the council, the honourable member is merely 
giving his personal views on the subject, and that my own impression prima 
facie Is diametrically opimseii to that of my colleague of the grand duchy of 
ile^se [loud applause] ; for I am strongly of opinion that the confederation 
council—should it have reiison to suppose that the modality of taxation was 
interfering with or endangering the freedom of commerce at home w hich is 
guaranteed by the institutions of the customs union—might well feel itself 
(ompeteut to apply the i*emedy.” [Loud applause.] 

Count Bismarck^s colleague of the grand duchy of Hesse was not the 
sort of man to submit tamely to correction in presence of the assembled house. 
He made, for the first time, a public exhibition of the sharp divergence of opin¬ 
ion among the members of the council of the customs federation. He set Bis- 
imirck right at some length on the tenour of the customs union treaty, and insist¬ 
ed on his assertion that, ‘^with regard to the question of competency, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that internal taxation, in so far as it is not com¬ 
mon, is subjciit to local legislation." Bismarck replied immediately: With¬ 
out anticipating a discussion that may arise within the council it^f, I may 
remark that, in my opinion, the question at issue is not whether the legislation 
of the grand duchy of Hesse is contrary to the spirit of the customs union 
treaty, but whether the legislative organs of the union are justified in con¬ 
cerning themselves with the question of whether this is the case." [Acclama- 
tionj 

Up to this time the debate had moved within the limit of a ‘^customs par- 
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liament pure and simple.” For Advociite Probst, deputy for Stuttgart, 
best orator in Swabia,” as his uitramontane iepublicau constItueuts boasted, 
was reserved the involuntary merit of giving it a national 8CO]>e by apjiealing 
to the fear of foreign countries and the disturbance of peace which must 
ensure from outspoken opposition between south and north Germany.'* Bis¬ 
marck rose at once to make au exidauation. He could appeal to all men, 
even to the gentlemen from south Germany, to witness that he, his govern¬ 
ment, and his‘^colleagues of the northern eonfeileration” had avoided any¬ 
thing that might lay them open to the insinuation that they desired to exercise 
coercion of any sort, even by way of the mildest jiersnasion, upon the gentle¬ 
men of south Germany, to induce them to lend themselves to au extension of 
the coiniH'tency of the customs parliament. How little thought he had of 
such a thing best appeiire<l from his circular letter of September 7th of the 
current year. Ho prooeedcKl: 

“Even were you to expivss a wish to give up your independence—it is you 
and not I who call it so—to draw nearer to the North German (Joufederation, 
as I should prefer to put it^ you would have to give such reasons for your 
wish as would insure it favourable consideration by both parties. You think 
118 far more eager than we are. [lyaughlei.] But though I thus protest 
against the attempt to extend the competency of the customs union, I am no 
less bound to oppose any attempt to diminish that competency lus established 
by tr<Nity. Whether such an attempt is here involve<l I will not profeas to 
say, but I will remind the honourable gentleman who has just sjit down, and 
all otliers who may tmit of the same thmiie, that the appeal to fear never 
finds an echo in a German heart.” [Whement applaus<\] 

Tlu^se signifu»unt words prepared the way for the greatest speech of that 
great day, the greatest ever made in the German customs parliament—the 
specK'h of Doctor Volk of Augsburg, which concluded with the words: “Then’s 
are still some ^leople wlio take ])Le;i8nre in pelting oiu^ auotlier with snowballs; 
but the inemvsing warmth of the sun will soon deprive them of their mahv 
rial: yes, gentlemen, it is spring in Germany! ” The whole siieech, as well as 
thisiKjroration, was so absolutely free from cla]>-trap t hat it remained imperish- 
ably enshrined in the heart and mind of Bismarck, the great enemy of all clap¬ 
trap, and he alwaj^s retained an afft^ction for the honcvst Hwabhin from Bava¬ 
ria. When the worthy Volk died in 1882, too soon for his country, Prince 
Bismarck, then imperial chancellor, testified to the value of his faithful help¬ 
meet, and expressed his grief at the p:issing away of “one of the In^st of Gor¬ 
mans. ” 

In the division which followed upon Voikos six^ech on Bamberg^s motion, 
the unnatuiul alliance between the noiih German con8(.u'vatives and the 
“south German fraction” was completely and tinally diasolved. Bismarck^s 
few words h<ui 8ufii<5ed to bring his old political allies to a l)etter state of mind. 
Among the economic labours of the first German customs parliament we may 
mention the conclusion of the commercial treaty with Aastria and the ratifica¬ 
tion of the tobiicoo tax law. Borne advance was made in the recasting of the 
tariff in acconhvnoe with free-trade ideas, and the duty on petroleum was re¬ 
jected. On May 2l8t tlie mercantile world of Berlin gave a breakfast to the 
deputies of the customs parliament in the new Bourse. After President Sim- 
sou had replied to Doctor Biemeiis’ toast, “the customs parliament,” by call¬ 
ing for a cheer for the mercantile and industrial chisses of Berlin, Bismarck 
rose and spoke the following words: 

“I cannot absolve the toast just given by my right honourable colleague 
the president of the customs parliament [Bismarck hirnsedf was president 
of the customs federation council] from a certain egoism, since he addresses a 
captatio bmevolentuB to the jury [ie., the mercantile and industrial classes of 
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Berlin] which is to sit in judgment upon us, and pronounce ‘ You have done 
well I ^ Yet if I myself steer dear of this rock, will you permit me to express 
the feeling by which we north Germans are actuated in our farewell greetings 
to our south German brethren? The short time we have been together has 
passed as quickly as a day in spring; may its after effects he those of spring 
upon the coming season! I believe that after our common lalmurs for the inter¬ 
ests of Germany you will cany home the conviction that here you will find the 
hearts and hands of brothel's in every circumstance of life, and that every 
fresh meeting will and must strengthen these relations. Ix*t us hold this kin- 
sliip fast, let us cherish this family life! In this sense I wish our south Ger¬ 
man brethren a hearty ‘ Au I'evoir.' These words m ere greeted with loud and 
long-continued applause. 

The speech from the throne vith wliidi King William closed the customs 
parliament on May 23rd likewise expreasly vindicated the national preroga¬ 
tives of the x)re^sidency, the customs union, and the German nation against 
the south German fraction/^ At th(» end the king said: Since I have been 
called to this high position in our common fatherland of Germany by the 
unanimous and lawfully expressfKl will of the legislative authorities of the 
sjijiie who are entitled to do so, 1 feel myw^lf bound in honour to declare, before 
the represeutatives of the German nation e]<‘cted to this i)arliaraent, that I will 
maintmii and turn to good account the rights conferred upon me, as a sacred 
charge confkhnl to me by the German nation and its prim^es, in conscientious 
reverence for the treaties coiiduded and the historical title upon which our 
country's commonwealth is based. 

Deibriick had opened the seH*,ond scission of the German customs parliament 
on June 3rd. Kisinarck\s state of health and the journey to Hanover in at¬ 
tendance on the king, prevented him from s})eaking In^fore the final sitting of 
June21.Bt, which w'jis to decide upon the petroleum duty wdiich the govern¬ 
ment had demanded. He set forth before his opponents the ideal of pure rev¬ 
enue if^xe$^(B\7lanzz<}Ue) just as he had done, on May 21st, in the. diet: I am 

seized wdth a e^ertain regret that we do not express ours^dves to one another 
with complete and genuine frankness whenever I hear sentimental lamenta¬ 
tions over the poor man who is to see taxes imposed on his petroleum, liis eye¬ 
sight, his intelligeneA and his i>ipe of tobacco, proceeding from the same 
month wliich give>^ its aasent without the least scruple of conscience to the 
taxation of fionr, bi'e4ul, fuel (under eerlain (‘ireumstances), meat, and s;ilt, 
at the expense of the sjune poor man.” The duty on petroleum was neverthe¬ 
less rejected. On the other hand, a new customs union law was euiieted this 
session, commercial treaties were ratified wit h .Ja])an and Switzerland, and a 
sugar tax Wtis impos^Ml. The injection of the petroleum tax put an end to tar¬ 
iff reform. On the same day, June 22nd, on which the diet w^as closed, the 
king mmle the closing speech in the customs parliament.« 

THK HOHHXZOI.LKKX CANDIDATURE (1870 A D.) 

Whilst such steps as this wei^e lx>ing taken towards the attainment of har¬ 
mony among the various German states, the e^xtermU menace offered by the 
attitude of Fnince was by no means removed. Austria had watched with a 
jealous eye every movement of the Pruasian king, and of his chief adviser, 
Bismarck.<* The visit of the em|)eror Alexander of Russia to Berlin in May, 
1870, and the journey of King William to meet Alexander at Ems in the fol¬ 
lowing June, were only natural courtesies betwreen near relatives. But the 
courts of Paris and Vienna could not but regard as significant the fact that 
both the chancellor of the confedenition, Count Bismarck, and Oubril, the 
Russian ambassador to Berlin, were present at the meeting at Ems, Bismarck, 
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with his keen ^netration, saw cleai‘ly what might be expected from France 
since the accession of the incapable duko de Gramont tx> Uie guidance of for¬ 
eign affaii'B, and at the conference he sought to provide himself with a sup¬ 
port in Russia in case of war with France, offering her, if Prussia were victo¬ 
rious, the revision of the Peace of Paris, of 1856."/ 

From a Madrid telegram of July 3rd Paris learned the news that Princ*^ 
Leopold Hohenzollern was to be king of Spain, and the (*onstUutimnel which 
was Gramont’s organ, in its issue of July 4th publislunl an article drawn up 
by the duke himself, or at iesist inspired by him, in >vhieh it was indeed coii- 
ceilcd that the Spaniards wei*e at liberty to regulate their o\vn destinies, ac¬ 
cording to their own discretion, but at the same time astonishment was ex¬ 
pressed that matters should have gone so far that France wiis obliged to s<M3 
the sceptre of Charles V intrusted to a Prussian prince. Tliis candidature w^as 
no new thing to the French government. The Fiench cabinet, like those of 
the other great powers, had knowui for at least three w'ci'ks of tlic Spanish 
government’s negotiations with Prince Ix'opold. But it purposidy rcprciient- 
ed itself as ignomnt, in order that it might pose before the country as the in- 
uoctmt lamb, tricked and tikeu unawares, and so give v(*nt to its virtuous 
indignation at this unscrupulous game of intrigue in the most vehement and 
provo<jiitive fiishiou. For it is clear that it lay with the Fi'cnch government 
to determine wdiether it would solve this llohenzollerii-Spanish qiu^stion in a 
peaceful or a ^warlike manner. If it desired the former, Gramont had only to 
try (liploiuatio methods, to negotiate with Prussia, i*eqnest tlie eo opemtion of 
the other chief powers, and success was insured. For it is not conceivable 
that Bismarck, who three ye^vrs l)cfore had not gone to war about the Luxem¬ 
burg question, popular thougli that wjis in Germany, now, in a case which 
did not specially touch the interesli^ of Germany, and which, as it coueerned a 
prince who vus not a Prussian but a Hohenzollern, could hardly rise to the 
importance of a national affair, should leave out of account the a])prehen8ions 
and wislies of France, and press this very question to the point of war. 

But Gramont, who thought to be a Bismarck to Finance, would not enter 
on this peaceful course, but by the advice of his friend Beust chose rather to 
make a pretext for a war out of a question that was not national but purely 
dymistic. He laid the whole matter l)cforo the iegislati^ o body, and here 
indulged in such warlike threats that war could no longer be avoided. 
Brcju'hes of tact and instances of insolence towards Prussia and her king fol¬ 
lowed one another. Roughly speaking, the conduct of France towards Prus¬ 
sia greatly rt^seinbled the sitiuition from 1805-1806, but with this difference 
—that King William's father had taken up arms only after allowing a series 
of insolences to be heaped upon him, whih^ the son at the very first manifes¬ 
tation of Fnince’s ambitious madness had taken up the gauntlet But the 
same fate was intended for him. ‘‘Submission or war,^^ rang the word in the 
Tuilerics. And if Pruasia had conceded the first submission the second would 
have followed in a few weeks, and so on continuously till finally the son like 
his father would have liad to begin the war all the same, under perhaps far 
more unfavourable couditious. For the aim of Gramont^s policy was con¬ 
quest, the seizure of Belgium and Luxemburg or of the German territory on 
the left bank of the Rliiue, or both together; for the annexation of the one 
implied also that of the other, and the much-talked-of extension of the French 
rule as far as the Rhino from B&le to its mouth would then be an accomplished 
fact. Since Prussia had refused any treaty of alliance with Prance, an at- 
terai)t was now to be made to see whether the aggrandisement of France could 
not be effected in war with Prussia instead of in alliance with Prussia. 

Although the Spanish ministers and ambassadors asserted in the most, posi¬ 
tive terms that they had never negotiated with the Prussian government, but 
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only with Prince Leopold of Hohenzollem; although everyone knew that this 
prince occupied an entirely independent position, and in a qu^tion like that 
of accepting the Spanish throne it was not the part of the king of Pimssia 
either to command or forbid; although in any case the occupation of the 
Spanish throne by a German piince was of no conceivable benefit to Prussia 
and at the very most secured but the negative advantage that then a Franco- 
Bpanish alliance, such as had Ikkui planned in the year 1868 between Isabella 
and Napoleon, would l)e relegated to the domain of impossibilities—yet from 
the very first the Frencli government put the i>erson of the Prussian king into 
the foreground, made him ^‘sponsible for the whole quarrel, treated the whole 
matter as a purely Prussian and indeed dynastic intrigue, and thus deprived 
the king of the x>ossibility of a i>eaceful arrangement. 

Events follow'ed one another with unexampled swiftness and precision. 
On the 4th of July (iraniont caused the French cMrge <Vaffaires in llerlin to 
question the secretary of state, Thile, on the subject of the candidature for 
the throne; and leeeived for answer that this affair was absolutely no concern 
of Prussians. The s;inie day Gnunont eliarged the Prussian ambassador at 
Paris, Freiherr von Werther, w ho w jis just about to start for Ems, to tell the 
king that the Freneh government ex{>(^ctcd that he w ould induce Prince Leo¬ 
pold to I'efuse the crown offered him by Spain, and that Fmuce made this a 
question of war. On tlio Gth of July, witliout waiting for a word from Ems, 
Gramont in the legislative body answered the interpellation made on the pre¬ 
ceding day by sjiying: ^‘We do not consider that respect for the rights of a 
neighbouring people obliges us to endure that a foreign i)Ower, by placing 
one of her x>rineeH on the throne of ( 'harli^sV, should disturb the present bal- 
ancMUu Europe and l>e enabled to endanger fhe interests and honour of France. 
We hox>o that this eventuality will not. l)e n^alised; in this w^e rely on the wis- 
dom of the German and the friendship of the Hpanish peoi)le. If it should 
turn out otherwises we should 1x5 comi)ellcd to do our duty, without hesitation 
and without weiikness, strong in your support and that of the nation.” At the 
same time warlike prepanitions were sc^t in hand both by land and sea, and 
the French j^ress assumed b)W'ards Prus.sia such a tone as might have led tlie 
reader to suppose? that the latter country had alren<dy a second Jena be^hind it. 

Betmhiti s 

The French amlxissjidor to the court of Berlin, (\>unt Benedetti, was then 
sojourning at the batlis of Wildbiul, in the Black Forest ivgion of Wiirtem- 
berg. On the 7th of July he received from Gmmont telegraphic instructionvS 
to proc^eed instantly to Ems. Gn tlie 0th of July ho Inul his fii'st audience of 
the king, and demanded in the name of his government that the king should 
issue a command to Prince lj<M5pold to recall his actx^ptance of the Spanish 
crown. The king answered that he hiid neither cotnmauded the prince to ac¬ 
cept the crown, nor could command him to take biick his word. This answer 
was regarded hy the French government as a mei’e eviision, and it again em¬ 
phasised the exclusive U'sponsibility of the king. Then, on the 12th of July, 
a telegram from the castle of Sigmaringen wjis published, which announced 
the withdrawal of Pi*ince Leopold from the candidature for the Spanish 
throne. With this the conflict seemed laid aside and all solid grounds for it 
done away with. Indeed, on the 8th and 10th of July, Gnunont had said in 
conversation with the English ambassador that the matter could find its sim¬ 
plest axid haj>piest solution in the voluntary retirement of the prince; and on 
the receipt of the Sigmaringen telcgmm the minister of justice^ Ollivier, had 
immediately sent round a declaration to the deputies that this closed the 
incident 
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But what about the war by which it waa hoped to win back Frauce^a 
lost prestige! Gramout thei'eforo wont a step farther, though he might have 
told himself that if France did not content hei-self with the prince’s with- 
drawid, but instituted still further demands, slie would l>c biking on herself 
the whole responsibility of tlie (iuestiuu of M^ar, and must allow the judgment 
to be passed on her that she was not working for i)eace hut. for war. Would 
the question then I'emaiu a purely dymuitic oiu‘f Or would it not rather be¬ 
come a national one which might set half Euro])e in Haines! 

Iiiditferent to such considerations, Groinont preserved his dictatorial de¬ 
meanour, Ou the 12th of July he said to the Prussian ambjussador who had 
just i*eturaed from Ems: ‘‘The i>rince\s abdication is a minor affair; in any 
case France would never have suffered him to ascend the throne: the main 
tbii^ now is to allay the ill feeling excited by his candidal lire and to quiet the 
excitement among the French people; with this object the king of Prussia 
should write the eiui>eror a letter which may be published, saying that the 
king in authorising tlie prince to accept the Spanish crown could not have sup¬ 
pose that he was touching too clostdy the interests and honour of the Fiench 
nation, and that he acquiesces in the princH^’s abdication with the wish and 
hope that any grounds of a breach betwi^n the t w o governments may thus dis¬ 
appear.” Freiherr von Wcrtlier ha<l at least sullU icut tact not to telegmph 
so shamefully unreasonable a demand diiect tn the king as Gmmont wished, 
but not enough to reject it altogether and lea\ e to Gramont himself the form 
in whieb it Wiis to l>e pr( 5 sente<l. He sent an official i*eport of it to Count 
Bismarck, and the latter returned no answer whatever, nuide no attempt to 
lay the loport before the king, and immediately gave the ambassiulor leave of 
absence. 

After the conversation with the Prussian amlnissador, Gramont commis¬ 
sioned (3ouut Beucdetti by telegram to demand of the king that he would ex¬ 
pressly signify his approval of Prince Ijeopold^s renunciation, and give assur¬ 
ance that lie would never give his consent to any future candidature of the 
prince of Hoheuzollem. Jleuedetti executed this commission in a veiy tmd- 
loss fashion, in the morning of the 13th of July, on the Bruiincnpromenade at 
Ems. The king answered that he could indorse the renunciation only as a 
private iH'^rson, not {is king of Pruasia, but that in the interests of Pnissia he 
must emphatically refuse any engjigement for the futuie in this and all other 
matters. When, a few hours lak^r, Bmiedetti reiinested a fresh audience in 
order to discuss the same subjeiit once more, the king sinit a message to say 
that he must not return to the subject: he had already spoken his last word 
on the matter; if the amlnissiidor could not let it n^st he must turn to the Prus¬ 
sian ministry of foreign alfairs. On the evening of the 13th of July the pro¬ 
ceedings at Ems were communicated te the Prussian ambassjulors at foreign 
courts by tlie Prussian government in a telegram w hich merely stated the 
facts, and were brought te the knowledge of the German nation in an extra 
edition of the NorddeuUche Allf/nrimie Zeitnng, the organ of Gonnt Bismarck. 

This firm, manly attitude on the paH of the king ill suited the idans of the 
French war party. The news spread bj'^ Biuieilctti roused gieat excitement 
and confusion in Paria Some held the contlict at an end; others who had 
already gone too far were unwilling to retreat, and preferred to plunge the 
dynasty and the country into a very hazardous war rather than have it said 
of them that they had again laid demands before Prussiii and hfid again received 
an unfavourable answer; so that, in fine, it was not the king of Prussia but 
themselves who had suffered a humiliation. Napoleon wavered. For a cause 
like this to begin war with the united power of the North German Confedera¬ 
tion, i)erhai>8 even with all Germany, appeared to him a dangerous proceed¬ 
ing. For a long time he could come to no decision, listened while all and 
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sundry gave their views, and brooded over them in his wonted fashion. In a 
sliort time pea^ was ail but decided on. But in the night of the 14th to the 
15th of July, in which the decisive sitting of the ministerial council was held 
at 8fc. Cloud, the ministers Gramont and Lebceuf, both anxious for war, and 
the empress Eugenie, instigated and instructed by the Jesuits, urged on the 
emperor no longer to take these perpetual rebuffs and humiliations from Prus¬ 
sia but, for the safety of his throne, which rested on the respect of the French 
people, to declare war, and in alliance with the great Catholic nations fall on 
heretic Germany. The em[>eror finally yield^, manifestly with a heavy 
heart, and the emprc^ss cried triumiihantly: ^^This is my war! With God^s 
help we will overthrow Protestant Prussia/^ 

In the sitting of the scMiate and legislative body, on the 15th of July, an 
oiBcial memorial was issued by the iiiinistei's Gramont and Ollivier—the latter 
of whom, though no enemy to Germany and avei*se to war, had been drawn 
along by his colleJigues. In this memorial the fiu*ts of what had passed at 
Ems were completely distorted. It spoke of an afi'ixmt to Count I^nedetti, 
who luul 1k*cu shown the door, and of a telegi am to the foieign powers, dam¬ 
aging to the honour of France, and it drew attention to the Prussian prepara¬ 
tions for war which had bcxiii already begun on the 14th of July. In eonsiv 
quenco of this the government had summoned the reserves and was about to 
take further measures. At the Siune time a demand for credit for the army 
and navy and a law concerning the summoning of the garde mobile to active 
service and the enrolment of volunteers were brought in. The senate approv(*d 
unanimously all the demands of the governnumt; the legislative iKxly gmntcd 
the credit for the army by 245 to 10 votes and the rest of the demands with 
only one diasentient voice. It wjis in vain that a few mcTnl>orH of the opposi¬ 
tion, who Bivw through the ministerial web of lies, ]>ointcd out that flicking 
had done all that could lie expected of him and that no actual affront could 
cited; iii vain they demanded that the dcspatcli containing an affront to 
France should be laid liefore them ns evideiu‘e; in vain did Thiers, who for 
yeai‘8 had worked on tlie vanity of the French nation and incited them to 
war, declare that the occasion for war had Ix'cn unskilfully chosen and tliat 
the preparations for war were not complete: the ministem of tlie Bonapartist 
majority shouted down tliese individual warning voices. On the evening of 
this day a mob of ragged men was to he heard calling in the streets of Paris, 
‘‘To Ihnlin—to Berlin! and the oflicial press spoke of the defeat of Pnissia 
and the .seizui'O of the left bank of the Rhine as a ihatter of coni'se. The offi¬ 
cial declaration of war was handed to the Prussian government by the French 
chorgi d'affairen on the 19th of July, 

THK FRANCO PRUSSIAN W^AR OF 1870 

Franco had spoken. After the ballot of the 15th of July no one could say 
that it was only the emperor who had desired war. Since the senate unanimously 
and the legislative Ixidy by 245 to 10 votes had declared for the proposals, all 
the people^s i*eprosent4itives—that is, the whole country—vrero responsible for 
the war. In Qennauy the gauntlet w hich had been flung down was accepted with 
detemiuation, even with enthusiasm. There was no more talk of a dynastic 
war. Since Gramont had not contented himself wnth Prince Leopold’s resig¬ 
nation, though this had evidently been made at the king of Prussia’s request; 
since Gramont had gone so far as to ask of the king the despatch of a letter of 
excuse to be published before all the world and the formal promise to keep the 
house of HoheuzoUern forever out of Spanish affairs—everyone in Germany 
perceived that the question of the Hohenzollern candidature was a side issue, 
that the real questiou was war at any price, that its object was interference in 
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Gernmo affairs, destruction of the process of uniticatiou, and annexation of 
German territory. Consequently all Germany felt the humiliation intended 
for the king iw one destined for the whole countrj', looked on the war as 
wholly national, and indulged the hope that the time had now' come for com¬ 
pleting the work of 1866 and at the same time paying off the grudges of a 



Von Moltke 


century. The aim of I8()G, the foumlatioii of German unity, had l)een de¬ 
feated by F^ulce^s intervention; Fniitee meant that the new war fcdiould ren¬ 
der this interference permanent and all-powerful; Imt the German nation wjih 
determined to utilise this war for the completion of her own unity. As in the 
year 18GG the Bchleswig-Holstein tpieslion gave an opportunity for a war of 
Prussia with Austria and lier alJuiS, but immediately widened into a German 
question, so in 1870 the question of union was the inducement to the war be* 
tw<s"u Franco and Germany; and with the first hopes of victxjry, and com¬ 
pletely with the first victories, this question irrevocably bromiened into an 
ALsiice* Lorraine question. 

A war in which sucli grc;it possessions were at sUike was the more popular 
in Germany since there men were for the moment keenly aware of what a se¬ 
rious block tlie process of German unification Imd come to. The hopes set on 
the customs parliament had not been fulfilled, thanks to the south Geriuaii 
fraction and the governments which stood behind it ; it seemed that a full par¬ 
liament would never proceed from this customs parliament ujiless external 
conditions were to give afresh turn to affairs; the political condition of Hava¬ 
na and Wlirtemberg was such tliat a union of these states with the Korth Ger- 
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mau Confederation liad been relegated to an incalculable distance, and even 
the stoutest hearts despaii*ed of living to see this union. On the contrary, a 
backward step had to be biken; for the clericals and democrats of Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg were in a fair way to get the better of their governments, 
and so to procure the abrogation of the treaties with Prussia and bring on the 
scenes a wonderful mixture of stale institutions compounded according to the 
ideas of those who favoured the union of church and state, republican princi¬ 
ples, and the confederation of the Rhine, and this southern confedeiation w'ould 
not ap[3ear as an alliance in aid of north Germany but as an alliance against 
her, relying on Aastria on the one hand and on the other on Prance. 

Such was the state of alfaii's in Germany when Gramont seized the occasion 
for war, and by his manner of doing so provided for the sadden removal of 
the obstacles in the way of German unity, so that all that great Germany 
which extends from the Kongs-Aa to the Alps rose up and sang the Wacht am 
Rktin. And it did not stop at singing. Thti most decisive steps followed one 
after the other. As as the 12lh of July Bismarck and Moltke came to 
B<uiin and conferred with tlie ministers. On the 13th Bismarck declared to 
the English ambiissmlor that the king had already sliown far too much mther 
than too little moderation, and that it was now' Prassia^s turn to reciuire 
France to take hack her threatening language and give an explanation of lier 
warlike i)reparations. 


Tfw Anny is Mobilised 

On the 15th of July the king left Erns and returned to B<?rlin. His jour¬ 
ney was a triumphal progress; wherever he stop])e<l he received patriotic ad- 
drt‘.ss<*s and replied to them. The crown prince, Bismarck, Moltke, and It^)on 
came to Bmiuienburg to meet him. In Berlin a vast throng of people aw aited 
the king’s arrival. It took pla<*e shortly before nine o’clock in the evening, 
and only now, at llie railway station in Berlin, did the king learn that in Paris 
the de(Usion had alreo.dy l)een submitted to the two chamlxus. On the even¬ 
ing of July 15th the king resolved on the mobilisation of the army, on the 
10 th din>ctions wore givcfi for pretuuitionary measuies on the northern coasts, 
and the council of the North German Oonfedoiation was summoned to an ex¬ 
traordinary sitting. A resolute acceptance of the arrogant challenge y,m 
unanimously ligreed upon by the reprevseiitatives of the states of the confeder^ 
ation. On the 10th of July King William opened the north German diet. 
The speech from the throne wiis full of lofty patriotism, boldness, and confi¬ 
dence : 

in former centuries Germany 1ms borne in silence such violations of her 
rights and her honour, she did so only l>ecau8e in her distnicted state she 
knew not how^ strong she was. To-day when the bond of spiritual and legal 
unity, which the weal's of liberation l)egan to twine, is ever drawing the Ger¬ 
man races more closely together; to-day when Germany’s armour no longer 
offers a weak spot to the enemy, Germany bears within herself the will and 
the power to cope with new iKtts of Fiench violence. And since the allied 
governments are conscious that all honour permits has been done to preserve 
to Europe the blessings of pexice, and since it is indubitably manifest to all 
eyes that the sword has been forced into our hands, with so much the more con¬ 
fidence do we tarn, sti*engtheued by the united support of the German govern¬ 
ments alike of the south and north, to the patriotism and readiness for sacrifice 
of the German people, with the summons to the defence of their honour and 
their independence." On the 21st of July the diet unanimously granted the 
£24,000,000 required by the government. On the 29th Bismarck published 
the various proposfids offered by Prance as the basis of a treaty in 1866 and 
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1867, ajid thus disclosed to Germany and the foreign powei-R the plans of con¬ 
quest cherishe<i by the Napoleonic government. 

The south German governments had already received this information and 
had been able to conclude that in dealing with so faithle^i^s a power as France, 
they would if they pmserved their neutrality have absolutely no guarantiee 
that they would remain uniiijui-ed, but that on tlie contrary it wius far more 
likely that on the conclusion of peace an understanding would be arrived at 
at their expense. This made them all tiie more ready to adhere to their reso¬ 
lution, faithfully and honoumbly to observe the tmities of alliance. On the 
16th of July King Ludwig of Ihivaria gave 01x101*8 for the mobilisation of the 
army, and the chainlx»r of deputies did not hearken to the committee, com¬ 
posed ehielly of ultramontaues and their spokesman Dr. Jdrg, which brought 
iu a motion in favour of an armed neutrality, but to the demands of honour 
and good faith, and on the 10th of July, by 101 to 47 votes it granteil the sum 
of 18,260,000 florins for tlie puriiose of equipping and maintaining the army. 
The Reichsratli ehamlier unanimously" agreed to tliis lesolntion. 

Til Wurtemlx'rg, after the Bavarians hiwi shown the way, the democrats 
and “great Germans’’ ventuix^d on no further opposition. They saw how 
almost tlie whole country hud laid aside its hatred of Prussia to attend to the 
matter in hand, and agreed to the i*esolutions passed in an ass<nnhly of the 
lK)o]>le at St uttgart on the 16th of July whereby the government was recpiested 
to take part in the national war. King Oliarles, returning from Switzerland 
oil the 17th of July, immediately issued an order for mobilisation, and (lie 
chamlsu's, summoned on the 21st of July, granted the rtHjiiired credit on the 
22nd—the WKtond cliamlier by eighty-tive vote*s to one, tlie liist unanimously. 
At the same time the king appointed the Prussian lieutenant-general Von I’ritt- 
witz, who in the forties hmi conducted the building of the fortress of IJlm, 
governor of that fortress; and the Pniasian lieutenant-general Von OlKumitz, 
formerly military plenipotentiary in Stuttgart, commander of the Wtirtem- 
berg troops. In Hease the minister, Von Dalwigk, hard as it was for him to 
do so, Inid to ask the chamber for a credit. It was unanimously grante<l. 
The grand duke of Biulen, knowing himself in harmony with the wislu^s of his 
pf*opIe, ordered a mobilisation of the army on tlie 16th of July, and on the 
22iid sent (he French ambassador his passports. On the 16th communication 
between KehJ and 8tnisburg was interrupted by the withdrawal of the bridge 
of boats and the mnoval of the rails from the railway bridge, and on the 22nd 
any ])ossibiIity of a surjirise by rail was destroyed by the blowing up of a pier 
of the railway bridge. 

Tlie (lay prev iously, on the groundless rumour that explosive bullets had 
been dist ributed to the troops of Baden, an oflicial of the French ministry had 
informed the ambassador of Baden in Paris that if this w(ue so France would 
nwiit to n^prisals, would regard Baden as outsider the pale of the law of na¬ 
tions, and would waste the country as had Ikhui done in Melac’s time, not even 
sparing the women. 

Thus by the 22nd of July the whole of Germany, the south as well as the 
north, was revived on a great and decisive struggle, and a national enthusi¬ 
asm, an emulous co-operation, a self-devoted zeal for sacrifice, such as had 
never before been seen in Germany, were shown amongst all races and all 
orders of the population. ^^Now or never! ” was the watchword of the whole 
nation; to repel the enemy whose challenge had been given w ith such arrogant 
brutfility was the first aim; if this were attaincKi the political union of Ger¬ 
many, m j"et still split up into small secjtions, would certainly follow, and the 
centre of Europe would then be occupied by a nation respected for its intel¬ 
lectual cultivation and dreaded for the stemlfast commanding force of its arms. 

It was the idea of being now able to attain these objects by a single blow 
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which lent the Gennau mov ement of 1870 that marvellous impetus, equipped 
the soldiers with such incredible bravery and endurance, and made victory 
appear to them as an absolute command of duty and necessity. From all 
sides, even from the most distant lands, volunteers had hastened to the coun¬ 
try, the most desirable posts were forsaken by young men engaged in manu- 
fjvotures and trades, and the lecture rooms of the universities by the lecturers 
and students, all with the one sole object of preserving their fatherland. 
‘‘Germany before everything,’^ was the proud word with which the Ixindwthr 
seized the rille, and he who wfis left behind sought to heal the wounds of 
war. 

At no time and amongst no people wiis care so patriotically and magnani¬ 
mously iKJStowed on the wounded and those who remained behind, on the 
families of the reservists and the iMiuitoehr, as was done by tiie German people 
throughout the war, without remission and without neglect. State, general, 
and private resource's were brought into play. Priv^ate persons also gave large 
sums for remarkable deeds pinformed <luring the war. On the 19th of July 
the King of Prussia renewed for the whole German army the order of the Iron 
Cross, wliich his father Inul founded. 

German MUUary Plans 

Tlie excellence of the PriLssian military institutions, tlie exa(‘tness of 
Moltke’s plan of campaign which went int(» the minutest dehiils, and in co- 
opemtiou with it the energetic military administration of Koon, made it possi- 
l>le for considemhle massi\s to take the fiehl at tlie out.s<d, so that the inobiIis:i- 
tiori for which orders were given on the lt>th of July was completed by tlie 
evening of the 20th, that is, in eleven days; and eight days later the German 
army had alrejuly taken iij) its position on the left baiik of the Rhine. The 
streiigth of the German army was 1,.IS3,J89 men and 250,373 hors4>s. 

On the 8upi)osition that the Fi'ench (jonld not effect a nipid mobilisation, 
and l>e t he first to tjike the otfonsive and cross the Rhine, ]Moltko’s plan provided 
that the first army under (leneral Hteinmetz should march from its phu*e of 
asstnubly at Coblenz to the Simr at Siuirbruckeu; the second army, under 
Prince Frederick (diaries, should also Uike the direction from Ringeii and 
Mainz towards the Saar at Bivarbrucken and Saargemiind; wdiilst tiie third army 
under the crown prince of Prussia marched from Mannheim.and Rastatt tow ards 
the liJMiter in the northejistern angle of utUsiice. The further plan wfis that 
the cro>vn prin<i(‘, whoso army, according to the fii*st disposition, already 
stood near the French border, should begiu tlie campaign, hurl the right wing 
of the French position iu*ross the Vosges, and advance as far as the Mcxsi^lo; 
that at the same time Prinoo Fi'oderick Charles and Stciumetz should push the 
Fn>nch forces, which had taken up a position before Metz, back on that for¬ 
tress, cut off their retreat to CMlons or Paris, deliver a decisive battle at Metz, 
either throw imik the beaten foe into the fortress or drive him towards the 
northern border, and so lay o[>en the way to Paris for the thiixl army and the 
other troops that could l)e disposed of. This plan was as skilful as it was 
bold, and in the main the military operations followed the course intended. 

Resid(^ these three armies, w ith thirteen array corps, at the time of the 
first disposition there were still three and a lialf army corps with about 112,000 
men as a fli'St reserve in Germany, Of these the first and second army corps, 
which were intended to oppose a body of French and Danish troopvS sent to 
land on the north coast, were summoned to the Ixvttle-ground of Metz soon 
after the first victories, whilst the sixth army corps, which covered Silesia 
against Austria, then mustering her troops, in the month of August joined the 
army of tlie citiwu prince, and similarly in September the seventeenth division 
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marched towai’ds France, wliere it was subsequently to tlisplay a glorious 
activity on the Loire. 

The i^rovinces lying near the seat of Nvar and the cofist districts of the 
North Sea and the Baltic were declared to l)e in a stiite ot war; five governors* 
general were appointed for them, and Genenil V^ogel von Falckenstein, who 
had won fame in the campaign on the Main in 18G(>, was appointed governor 
of Prussia, Pomerania, Schleswig-Holstein, and Hano\er. The seventeenth 
division and the other Ixindmhr divisions s<.i apart lor the defenee of llio 
coast districts were under the cominaud of the gx'and duke of ]Mecklenburg- 
SchwTJin. 

The coiniiianders of the thive great armies left Ikniiii ou the 2G<h of July 
for the api>ointed phices of i^ssembly of their troops. On tlie Jlst of July the 
king of Prussia, who held the chief command over all the German forces, left 
his residence at Ik^rlin. He was accomi>anied by (^>nnt Hismarck and generals 
Moltke and Roon. On the morning of the 2nd of August he enteunl Mainz. 
Hci’e the general headquarters liad been erected, and from here a proclamation 
was iasued to the German army. Ibu-e in the general heu<l(|uarters and there 
in the three gmit armies was concentrated the wJiole force of Germany. The 
gaze of the w^hole German pt^ople wais diivcied towards the Rhine and tlie Saar; 
iinxious, hut conlideni, it expected tlu^ tirst tidings. 

French PlauH; OuOinc of the War 

It is chanicteristic of the peculiarities of Frencli cli])lonnicy lliat Fran<*e, 
which could have cleferre<l the outbmik i)f the war until she was ready to 
strike, had declared w'ar at a time in which she wais so far bellindliand with 
her preparations that not only was an offensive advanc(‘> out of the (picstion, 
but also an adequate defence. Already the attitude of soutli Germany had 
greatly thwarted Napoleon^s plans. Imagining the wrongheadedness of the 
ullmmontane^s and democrats to be irresistible, lie liad a linn belief in tla^ 
lumtrality of Bavaria and Wurtemberg, and had now to learn on the Kith aud 
17th of July that the order for mobilisation had already lieen given there. 
prevent the union of the south German troops with the north Gennan, he 
w ished to execute a part of NiePs plan of campaign and by the lapidity of his 
o])erations to make up for what his troops lacked in minibers. TJuj strength 
of the German field force lie reckoned at 559,000 men, that of liis own at 
300,000. Tliis almost double superiority of the enemy he IioikmI to re<luce to 
a considerable extent by a swift and powerful attack ; 150,000 men were to 
asscmible at Metz, 100,000 at Strasburg, 50,000 in the <*ain)) at (’hrilons. lie 
would unite the first two armies, and at the heml of 250,000 men wonhl cross 
the Rhine at Maxau, place himself like an iron bar between north and vSouth 
Germany, and rediux) the south Gennan states to neutrality, or peihaps ovon 
comixd a new confederation of tii© Rhine. If this Huccecdcd, he hoped to 
meuva the alliaiuje of Austria and Italy, with which favourable negotiations 
had alrcjuly lx>en opened, and then it would be time t o look for the Prussian 
army, which he retjkoned as at most 350,000 men, and suIhIuc them by means 
of the x>roverbial Man of his victorious troops. Meantime the 50,000 men 
assembled at Oh&lons were to march towanis Metz, to cover the rear of the 
operating army and watch the northeastern frontier, and the appearance of 
the French fleet in the North Sea and the Baltic, with the hTench troops to lie 
landed with their Danish auxiliaries, would retain a portion of the i^nissian 
forces in the coast districts. 

The execution of this plan was possible only if Napoleon could cross the 
Rhine with 250,000 men at the very moment of declaring war. But there 
were at that time only 100,000 men in Metz, in Strasburg only 40,000; in 
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Chdlons two divisions were missing, artillery and cavalry were not ready for 
service, not a single army corps bad a complete field equipment, and when 
Napoleon gave orders to hasten the arrival of the missing regiments, obedience 
was only indolently rendered on the plea that Algeria, Pai'is, and Lyons could 
not be denuded of garrisons. But o^er necessities were also wanting. Great 
stores of provisions, munitions, and equipments had been collected, but un¬ 
fortunately not where they were needed. The railway administrations wei'e 
not organised for and not accustomed to such colossal tninsports of men and 
stores. Consequently there was huge confusion; the railway stations were 
overflowing with materials required for the war, while the fortresses were suf¬ 
fering for want of them. 

In such a state of affairs there was no qiUNstion of executing Napoleon^s 
plan of campaign and taking the offensive. With this, other ho|)e8 fell to the 
ground: vSouth Germany completed her militaiy union with the north, troops 
for landing might well be hard to produce wlieu there w as a lack of land forces, 
and the conclusion of alliances with Denmark, Austria, and Italy probably 
depended on the queslion of who should gain the first successes. The desire 
for an invjision of Hchhiswig-Holsteiii and other Prussian territories was not 
wanting in Denmark; but the nH!ollection of the blows of 18G4 was still too 
keen for the Danes to venture on any sort of hostilities l)efore the ap})eanvnce 
of at least 40,000 French troops for the landing and before Napoleonic suc¬ 
cesses were announced. In Austria, wdreie, ever since the Salzlrurg interview 
negotiations had l>cen going on for an alliance with Fmnce, the moment for 
war Wiis indml regarded as very ill-chosen; but the war party, strengthened 
by BeusCs intrigues and by hatred for Bismarck, still thought it inexpedient 
not to take advantage of the opportunity to humiliate Prussia and recover the 
Habsburg position in Germany, and gave a promise that the preparations for 
war should l)e immediately taken in hand, and after their completion, in the 
mouth of S(q)temlx».r, w^ar should hi) declared against l^russia and the Austrian 
troops should march into Germany. A formal ti'caty of alliance l>etweeii 
Fmnce and Austria had Ix^eu alreiuly drawn up at Bt. (/loud and awaited sig¬ 
nature; but this never took place; for the mobilisiition could not be cftW*ted 
so quickly in Vienna as at Iku lin, and Indore prepamtions were completed the 
tempter of Bt. Oloud wjus already iH^hind lock and key. 

Italy occupied the peculiar j)osition of having both France and Prussia for 
her allias. To the latter she owed the possession of Ijoinbariy, to the former 
that of Veiietia. Thus the necessity of Italy’s neutrality was a foregone con¬ 
clusion. Yet it appeal's that the king and a notable party of generals and 
statesmen might have beiui won over by Napoleon if he had assured them the 
delivery of liome into their hands as the price of the alliance. Perhaps at 
this price alone could the dislike of the parliamentary oi>positioii to a French 
alliances Imve been overcome. But Napoleon, in whose military programme 
the Pope and the Jesuits played so important a part, rejected the request of 
the Italian goverunieut; Italy then remaine<l neutral and seized the favourable 
opportunity to ta»ke what she wanted herself. The events of 1806 were here 
repeated in th(ur results. 

Thus Fmnce w^as isolated. She had begun the war by herself, and must 
also go through with it alone. The fair speeches of French diplomatists and 
the later journey of the French statesman, Thiers, to London, Petersburg, 
Vienna, and Florence, changed nothing of this. All the states showed a 
marked preference for neutrality, though they did not all observe it very 
strictly—as, for exanqfle, England and the United States of North America, 
which provided the French sliips with coal, and in the second stage of the war 
sold to the French army weapons, without which those in power would not 
have been able to continue the struggle. The Spanish government, which 
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had been forbidden by Gramoiit’s doelarations to iiei'sisi in the Hohenzollern 
candidature, showed very little sense of honour in face of this arrogance. It 
confirmed Prince Leopold's declaration of July 12th» declared that the whole 
affair no longer interested Spain, and the prime miuLster, Prim, looked about 
for another candidate. Only one state showeil a regard for right and honour, 
and that was Russia. Germany went to war without a single ally, and might 
esteem herself fortunate that she had none; for in 1814 and 1815 she had Imd 
to perform the hardest part of the t^sisk, only to re<5eive the most insignificant 
share of the booty and to see her most important and reasonable suggestions 
and demands treated as w^aste paper. In 1870 Germany w^is strong enough to 
enter alone on the struggle witliFmnce; if the struggle ended victoriously, she 
was also strong enough to turn a deaf ear to the urgent voices in favour of 
peace, and to keep at anirs length the compassionate brothers from TA)ndon 
and other places while she dictated conditions of peace at her ow n discretion, 
and in this as in the war to act only in aceoidaiice w itii her ow n interests. 

Rut still it viiis fortunate for Germany that she had some one to cover her 
rear and make it possible for her almost entirely to denude her eastern prov¬ 
inces of troops and bring whole army corx)S to the seat of ww. It w^as the 
declanition made by the emperor Alexander at the iH'gijniing of the war wiiich 
kept the sword of Austria and, perhaps, thosi^ of other states, in the sheath. 
He would, he Siiid, remain neutral so long as the other powei-s did the same; 
but so soon as a third pow'er joined in tlie war and ai)peared on the side of 
France he would likewise) do his part and come forward as the ally of Prussia. 
By this firm attitude of the em])eror Alexander the Franco-German War wiis 
localised and hindered from developing into a Kiiro])can one. If at any stage 
of the war Austria sent troops into Germany, the Russians w^uikl march into 
Atistriaand take the opportunity to revenge thems(dves for 1854. At the close 
of the war King William addresscnl a telegram on this subject to the empen)r 
Alexander; it was dated the 27th of February, 1871, and ran thus: ''Prussia 
will never forget that she owes it to you that the w^ar did not assume the 
utmost dimensions.”/ 

The story of the w^ar has already l>een told in our history of France (Vol¬ 
ume XIII), and need not bo repeated here. Every reader will recall the 
chief incidents of the brief but epoch-making contiict—the decisive engage¬ 
ment at S(*dan, which resulted in the surrender of the FreiieJi emperor; the 
capitulation of Bazaino at Metz; the investment and final capture of I'aris. 
Tlicre are but two scenes in this dramatic story whicli we shall dwell upon 
here. One of these hits to do with the victory of xSedan, through which the 
foundations were hiid for all the succesw^s that followed; the other depicts 
that culminating event in which King William of Prussia l)ccamc Emperor 
William 1 of a united Germany. We shall introduce the picture of H<^dan, 
not to a<id any new facts to the story Jis it hits iilremly l>eon told in our earlier 
volume, but to illustrate the personal character of the Prussiiin king; for the 
aocount which we present is given in his own words, in three messages to his 
wdfe. These me&sitges speak for themselves and make comment sujHjr- 
fluous:<» 


Befokk Sedan, September 1:80 p.m. 

To Qcken Augusta at Beulin; 

The capitulation by which the whole of the army in Sefian yield tl)ems<‘lves priftf>nera of 
war has just been concluded with General Wiinpffon, who fiikes command m place of Mar- 
siial MaeSfahon, wounded. The emperor surrendered only his own person to me, dcjcs 
not hold the command, and leaves everything to the regency at Paris. I shall settle ms place 
of residence afUir I have spoken to him in a rendezvous which is to take place immediately. 
What a turn of fortune, by God’s providence! 


WlLEBLM. 
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VKNDEE88K, September 4th, 8 a.m. 

What an agitating moment, that of the meeting with Napoleon! He was cast down, but 
dignified in beaHng and resigned. I have assigned WUhelmshOhe near Cassel to him as a res¬ 
idence. Our meeting took place in a little ch&teau in front of the western glacis of Sedan. 
You can imagine my reception by tlie troops! Indescribable! By the fall of dusk, 7:80,1 
had finished my five hours^ ride, but did not get back here till one o’clock, 

God help us fartlier! Wilhelm. 

Vendhesse, South of Sedan, September 8rd. 

To Queen Auousta at Berlin: 

From ray three telegrams you kuow the full magnitude of the great historic event tliat 
has come to pass! It is a drearii, even to us who have seen it unfold irom hour to hour. 

When I rotlect that 1 who, after one great and successful war, could not reasonably expect 
to witufjss anything more glorious in the course of my reign, now see this epoch-making act 
ensue, I Imrable myself before God who alone has chosen me, ray army, and my allies, to 
bring that about wliich has c^>rae to pass and has appointed us the instruments of his will. 
This is the only light in which I can look upKm it, anti praise the mercy and guiding hand of 
God. Now listen to a description, in briefest outline, of the battle and its consequences. 

On the evening of the 81st and the early morning of the 1st tlic army arrivc<i at the posi¬ 
tions It had been directed to take up round about Sedan. The Bavarians were on the left wing 
at Hazcilleson the Mjms; ne.\t to them w'erc the Saxons, towards Moncclle and Ihdgny, the 

f uards were on the march to Givoiine, the 6th and 11th corps to 8t. Menges and Fleigneux. 
lore the Mans makes a sharp bend, so tliat no corps was posted between St. Menges and Don- 
chery, but the WQrtcmbergers were at the latter place, wiiere they served the further purpose 
of protecting the rear froin sorties from Mezi^rcs. Count Stolbcrg’s division of cavalry 
formed the right wing, on the plain of Donchery. On the front, towards Sedan, were tlier(‘st 
of the BavaHans. 

In spite of tJ»e thick fog the fight began at Bazelllcs early in the morning, and gradually 
developed into a very fierce engagement, in which the houses Inui to be taken one by one, 
which iastc<l nearly the whole day, and In wdiich Schbler’s Erfurt division (from the rrst'rve, 
4th corps) liad to lend a hand. When I reached the front of St'dan, at eight o’clock, the great 
battery was just opening fire upon the fortifications. A fierce artillery fight now arose on all 
sides, wdiich lasted for houi*a, and during which our men gntdually gained ground. The vil¬ 
lages 1 liave raoutloued were Uken. 

Very deep ravines clothed with forest impeded the a<ivance of the infantr>" and favoun^d 
defensive operations. The villages of Illy anti Plolng were taken and the circle of fire gradu¬ 
ally contracUnl about B<.'dan. It was a magnificent sight from our position on a conuimnding 
height l>ohlnd the batbTy I have mentioned, in front and to the right of Freiiois and alH)ve 
Petit Torcy. The vigour of the enemy’s resistance began to slacken by degrees, as we could 
see from the sciittered ImtbUions which hastily rclreatctl at a run from lac w'ootis and villages. 
The cavalry attempted an attack on some or the battalions of our 6th corps, which ])chavcd 
admirably: the cavalry dashed through the open spacer of the batUtlions, wheeled round, 
and came back the same way; this was done by three different regiments in turn, so that 
the ground was strewn with the bodies of men and horses—all of which we could sc^e from our 
position. I have not yet be(m able to find out the number of this brave reedment. 

In many places the enemy's retreat had resolved itself into flight, and infantry, cavalry, 
arlilh'ry, aft were crowding into tlie town and its immediate neighbourhood; and yet 
there vras no sign that the enemy purposed to extricate themselves from this desperate situa¬ 
tion by capitulating, and cousecpiently we had no choice but to bombard the town with the 
batUiry before spoken of. lu about twenty minutes it was on fire in several places—which 
combined with the many burning villages within the area of tlic fight to present an awful 
specfaclo—and I therefore silenced the fire and sent Lieutenant-Colonel Bronsart von Schellen- 
dorf from the staff with a white flag to parley and offer terms of capitulation to the fortress 
and army. Ho was met by a Bavarian officer despatched to tell me that a French officer with 
a flag of truce ha<l appoiired at tJie gates. Lieutenant Colonel von Bronsart was admitted, 
and on asking for the general en dirf was to his surprise taken to the emperor, who desired to 
intrust him with a letter for me, When the emperor Inquireii what his orders were and re¬ 
ceived the answer. “To call upon the army and fortress to surrender,” ho answered that on this 
point he must address himself to General von Wimpffen, wrho had just taken over the com¬ 
mand from MacMahon, who was wounded, and that be himself would send his letter to me by 
Reille, his adjuUmt-general. It was seven o’clock when Reille and Bronsart arrived, the lat¬ 
ter somewhat the earlier of the two, and from him we first learned the certainty of the empe¬ 
ror’s presence. You can imagine the effect of the news upon all of us and on me above all!* 
Reille sprang from his horse and handed me the emperor’s letter, adding that he had no fur¬ 
ther orders. Before opening the letter I said to him, “But I require as a primary condition 
that the army shall lay down its arms.” The letter begins, ** pa$jm rmnirir d la Hie 

de mes (roupee, je dSpm men d wire medate”; leaving everything else to me. 

My answer was that I deplored the way in which we met and begged him to send an offi* 
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cer with full powers to conclocle a capitulation. By two o'cUx^k on the morning of the 2nd no 
word hod come from Moltkc concerning the negotiations for capitulation which to have 
taken place at Donchery, and I therefore drove to the hatde flela at eight in the morning, hh 
had been agreed, and met Moltkc, wlu) was coming to me to get my assent to the capitulation 
proposals, and who informed me at the same tiim* that the emperoV had left St^dan at five in 
the njoruing and had come to Donchery too. As he wishe^l to see me, and there was a little 
diAUuiu in the neighbourhood with a park, 1 clu^se that as our meeting place. At ten o’chaik 
I reachc<l the hoigdits in front of Sedan, at twelve Moltkc and Bismarck appeared with tin? 
deed of capitulation executed, at one un lock I shirtcd olT w ith Frit/., accompanied hy the 
cavalry staff otbeers. I dismounttsl in front of the clidtcHU, when* the emperor came to met f 
me. The visit lasted a quarter of an hour; we were both deeply moved at meeting again 
thus. 

What I felt, wlio had seen Napoleon at the heiglit of his power only thret; years ago, 1 
cannot describe. After this interview 1 rode through the w hole of the army before fc>cdan, 
which t(X^k from two tliirty to s<.*ven-tliirty. 1 cannot <iescrihe to yo\i to-day my ivcejalon by 
the troops nor tin* meeting with the decimalcrl guanl; 1 was profoundly niovctl by so many 

P roofs of love and devotion. Now farew ell, with a heart full of emotion at the t'ud of a letter 
kothifil Wii.iiKKM. y 

Tliest> despatedjc.s and this lethT, as Shoil)ort,t? from whose work w e quote 
them, says, **show forth the noble and devout spirit ot the (Jermaii monarch, 
and the feeding of the times.It is not dillicult to imagine the excitement 
wdiich such news created in Germany/* Jierlin gave way to a tumult of joy. 
Crowds swarmed in front of the royal palac4', sung tlu^ national liymn, and 
gave vent to their Joy by shouting “ HnrralG Hoeh ! Jfoch!” and in ev(‘ry 
possible way. Her majisty the ([iieen herstdf eaine out iijton the bah'ony, 
ordered a (diamlKudain to road aloud the king’s despatch once more, ajid con¬ 
stantly waved her han(lkerclii<‘f to the asvsmubled people. 

The monument to King l^’reihudck II opposite the palace w'as gorgeotisly 
decorated with tlowers, and a boy had climbed to the very top In order to 
crow'u the statue witli a wrc^atlu Arrested in this a<*t by tin* police, In* was 
nevertludess iiuincdiatel3' after summoned by one of tlio royal lackeys to the 
queen, wdio regarded his patriotic*, venture from anotln*r asp<‘(*t, ainl rewarded 
him with a cup full of hard thalers. For hours tog<*ther the p(K)ple swarnn‘d 
in front of the i)alace, all of them wisliing to s«.*e the queen.'* 

KING WTLLfAM PHfKl.ATMKB KMPKUOR (JANUARY ISTH, 1871) 

This w«is in Sc^ptember. The other gr(*at draniulic (*[)is()de to whicdi w'e 
have ivfeiTcd took place four months later at Versailles, wdiilst the army of 
invasion lay about the doomed city of Paris.** Following the lea4 of the gnmd 
duke Fmlmick of Baden, tlie south German states liad aiiproached the North 
G(*rman (Am federal ion, or rather put tJieir hands into tln^ one wliicli wiis 
offered to them. Already at the end of OetotH*r began the in*gotiations at 
Versailles, where little by‘little the structure wfis built up wl)i(‘h w(! noyv call 

the German Empire. , 

Baden and Gie^csem concluded on the 15th, Bavaria on the 23rd, and Wur- 
tembergon the 26th of Nov4‘m!)er the treaties of union, to which s(q)arate 
treaties with Biiden and W urtemberg containing special conventions regarding 
the army w^ere fvdded. And in the first day^s of the New Year the decree was 
to go forth concerning this structure, and King William, the lemler of the 
German armv, was to be proclaimed emperor of Germany. OnNow Years 
Day the official announcement of the foundation of the G^wman Empire luui 
lieen made; on the 18th of January the great day of commemoration for (he 
IIohenzollern-E^issian dynasty, the solemn proclamation of the em;>eror was 
to take place. All the generals of the troops which were in 
hootl, as well as delegations from the different regiments, a.ss<unhled w ith their 
flags in the ^^Hall of Mirrors^’ in the old royal CJistle at Versailles, in which 
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plans had so often been made for the destruction of Germany; and here, in 
the midst of the armed and unarmed! representatives of the German nation 
and its princes, old King William accepted the Genuan imperial crown. The 
resounding shouts which hailed the German em^ror found an enthusiastic 
echo in the fields beyond and at home in the new German Empire. 

But to the German army the following order of the day was addressed by 
the emperor: 

On this day, memomblo for me and my house, I, supported by all German princes and 
with the consent of all German peoples, assume in iKlditioii to the dignity of king of Prussia 
which I inherited, by God’s grace the dignity of German empf^ror. It is owing to your brav¬ 
ery and steadfastness in this war, for which I have rep^^atedly expixjssed to you my fullest 
appreciation, that tlie work of the internal unity of Germany has l)cen liasteued—a result you 
Imve fought for at the risk of your blcKxl and of your lives. Always remember tlmt the sen¬ 
timent of honour, faithfulness, comradeshij), courage, and obedience make an army great 
and victorious; keep up these old traditions,and the “fatherland” will always look upon you 
with pride as it docs to-day and you will always Ikj its strong arm. 

(Signed) William. 

Vkhsailllh, January 18th, 1871, 

Feelings not to be expressed were inspired in ns,^^ Sc^iys a hciirer, when 
these simiile yet forcible words which spoke such great things to us were read 
out. All toils, all fatigues were forgotten. A change of world-wide import 
had taken place in our own vicinity and by our means—a change whose con¬ 
sequences w^e were not yet able to measure, only to guess at. The humiliation 
of centurie^ij had been wijied out, a deep-seated longing of all Germans hiul 
found its fulfilment. Strongly united the German riu*es stood there: a ]>ower- 
ful German emperor once again held the protecting sword over the German 
land. And we had helped to bring all this about by our own toilsome labours 
during the w^ar; the great object had been attained. If now, after the laps<^, 
of years, we wisJi to m^all the feelings of that great day, 'sve shall scarcely 
sucoxH'.d; the enthusiasm of that time was too great, the flight too high.”* 


THE END OK THE WAR 


On the day following the coronation of the Gerinan emperor Troclui made 
the last sortie from Paris with 100,000 men, but was everywhere driven back. 
On the 2l8t Troehu wiis deprived of his commajul, disturbances an)sc% and on 
the 23rtl Jules Favre began the negotiations for surrender. On the 28th of 
January the convention was concluded before Veimilles. The following were 
the terms of the armistice: 

Article 1. A general armistice of twenty-one days is to Ix^gin; (ho line of 
demarcation is defined. Article 2. Elections are to take place for an iisseinbly 
in Bonleaux. Article 3. All forts on the outer line of defence arc to be sur¬ 
rendered. Article 4. During the armistice the German army shall not enter 
Paris. Article 5. The guns arc to be removed from the ramparts. Article 0. 
The garrisons of Paris and the forts aie prisonei's of war. Article 7. The 
national guard is to retain its weapons and takii charge of the protection of 
Paris. Articles 8 and 9. The provisioning of the town is permitted. Article 
10, Stipulations concerning the surrender of the town. Article 11. The town 
is to pay 200,000,000 franca Articles 12 and 13, Prohibition of the removal 
of vainables and the introduction of weapons. Article 14. Exchange of prison¬ 
ers. Article 15. A postal service for unsealed letters is to be instituted. 

In Germany 385,000 French soldiers were prisoners, in Paris 150,000, 
almost 100,000 in Belgium and Switzerland; 22,000 fortiesses and 25 depart¬ 
ments were in the hands of the Germans, besides a large quantity of war mate¬ 
rial. Kearly 1,000,000 Germans were on French soil. Yet although under 
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such circumstaiices the continuatiou of the war wm a folly. Qaiiibetta protested 
against the ai'iiiistice and sought to put diiSicallies in the way of the elections; 
but on the Cth of February he resigned. On the liUh the national assembly 
in Bordeaux was opened and elected Thiers head of the government. On the 
21st of February he appeared at Versailk^s, where extremely excited negotia¬ 
tions look placx'.. Thiers, who was anxious to Siive Metz, Belfort, and sever^ 
milliards, won England’s intercession for the latter, and obtained the relin¬ 
quishment of Belfort and some milliards. On the 26th of February the pre¬ 
liminaries weio signed by Bismarck, the Bavarian minister Von Bray, the 
Wurtemberg minister Von Wachter, the Badenese minister Jolly, and Thiel'S 
and Favre. 

Article 1. Alsai'e, except Belfort, German ivorraine with Metz, are to l>e 
surrendered. Article 2. Five milliards of francs are to be paid, one at lenst 
in the course of the year 1871, the rest in the course of three years. Article 
3. The evacuation to Ix^gin after the ratification by the national assembly, but 
as a pledge six departments with Belfort to remain occupied by fifty thousand 
men. Artitdes 4 and 6. Stipulations concerning the maintenance of the troops, 
commercial facilities for the districts surrendered, and permission to emigrate 
from them, and restoration of prisoners. Article 7. The definitive peiue to 
be considered at confereiiccH at Brussels. Articles 8 and It). Stiiiulations 
concerning the administration of the conquered districts and concerning the 
ratifications. In two supplementary conventions it was Jlgr(^ed that on the 1st 
of March a portion of Paris should be occupied by thirty thousand German 
soldiers. On the 1st and 2nd of March a parade was held at Ijongchamps; 
the troops made tludr entry undisturlmd, though EugOiie had liegged by Ufie* 
gnim tliat this might Ik*, omitted. The rest of the troops were also allowed to 
enter without arms for the purpose of insjK^cting the city. On the 2nd of 
March the preliminaries were ratified, and on the 3rd the evacuation took 
place. On the 7th the emperor William 1 quitted Vei*saillcs.' 
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CHAPTER XII 


GERMANY SINCE 1871 

Thr overthrow of the first Kiiropean power and the establishment of a 
German central power were bound to have a decisive significance for Euro¬ 
pean relations. This was already apparent during the war. After the catas¬ 
trophe of the Napoleonic empire, Rome, whieli had been evacuated by the 
French at the end of July, was occupied by the Italians on the 20th of 8<^p- 
tember, 1870, this being the crowning point of their national nnifienlion. By 
a note of the 1st of Octol>er, however, Russia l>rok<is the treaty securing the 
neutrality of the Bla<^k Bea, the chief aceom])lishment of the Crimean SV’^ar, 
and united hvv relations with Germany more closely, jus wius in harmony with 
the personal inclination of the empem^r Alexander II and the interests of Imth 
emi)iim But Aiustria, too, abamloned the policy she had followed since 1866 
and drew nearer to the Gemian Empire, and Jis early as September, 1871, 
both emperors met in Salzburg for the fii*«t time since 1865. Moreover, after 
the retirement of Count Beiist on the 1st of November, 1871, his successor, 
Count Julius Andrdssy, maintained the attitude assumed by his predecessor, 
under stress of political necessity, with the deepest conviction. And so at the 
meeting of the three emperors in Berlin in ^ptember, 1872, most brilliant 
expression was found for the close understanding l>etween tlie three eastern 
powers in the ^Geague of the three emx)erors” (l>retkaiserMiidnM), Italy, too, 
liberated from the oppi*e8sion of French supremacy, made friendly overtures 
to the league of the three emperors, and King Victor Emmanuel of Italy ex- 
chang<Hl visits with the rulers of Germany and of Austria (1873 and 1875). 
For two decades the pivot of European policy was in the German capital. 

THE TRIPIJB ALLIANCE 

Not to dominate Europe, however, but to win peace for Germany and 
Europe was the motive actuating Prince Bismarck in his manipulation of 
German superiority—a policy of unexampled moderation after unexampled 
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victories, which made it difficult for the world to grow accTmtomed to believe 
in him. But peace msted on the fsict that France wiig kept in that isolated 
position into which the war had plunged her, for only thus was her burning 
desire for revenge to be cooled. Under the guidance of Adolphe Thiers she 
rose with surprising power from the depths of her destruction. He i^tiied on 
the 24th of May, 1873, under the presidency of Marslial MacMahon, the glo¬ 
riously defeated hero of Sedan j it was now attempted to restore the mon¬ 
archy of the house of Bourbon-Orle^vns in the person of Henri, Comte de 
Chambord; but the plan failed in October, 1873, and the tottering French Re¬ 
public steadied itself, and on the resignation of the mai'shal, whose views were 
really monarchical, on the 30th of January, 1879, it put at the helm honoura¬ 
ble adhei'ents of its own, like Jules Oi'^'vy ami Uon Gamlxdta. (Jortainly it 
founded no general democnu:*y, but rather a moneyed oligarchy of stockbroker 
and advocates, in which, side by aide with the financial interests of the differ¬ 
ent groups of adventurers, the principal sources of opposition betw^een cleri- 
CxaJism and the religious ]il)enUism of the free-thinkers contended with one 
another, and all that Wiis left to unite them in a single idea was the lust for 
revenge. But France did not acquire the capability to command alliance. 

This state of affair l)egiin to change its as|K'et when Germany’s relation to 
Russia grew looser, for in Russia the inlluence of the Panslavists grew stronger 
and stronger; they thought to erect a radical democracy under the national 
despotism of the czar, and with it to reduce the debased West^^ to the su¬ 
premacy of the youug Slav movement under the guidance of orthodox Ruasia; 
but for tlHi attainment of this future ambition they recognised the German 
Empire and Austria as most s<^rious obstacles. The Russo-Tiirkish war of 
1877 to 1878, a campaign for the liberation of the Christians in the Balkan 
states, led only to a partial success, for Austria and England v'ere determined 
on war Avhen the Russians stood before Constantinople in February, 1878, and 
the congress of Berlin (from June 13th to July 13th, 1878) under the presi¬ 
dency of Prince Bismarck comi)clled the Russians to content themselves with 
a niodenite acquisition of territory in Asia, with the extension of their fron¬ 
tiers to the mouth of the Danube, and with the formation of two Bulgarian 
vassal states; they were even obliged to acquiesce in the occupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina by Austria (1878). 

As all the d<M?p rancour of the Russians was directed against Prince Bis¬ 
marck, the ^4ionest jobber’’ {ehrlich^ Makla), he concluded a defensive 
alliance on the 7fh of O<^tob(ir, 1879, with Count Andrissy in Vienna. This 
Gh^nnau-Austrian defensive alliance provided that the two empires slmuld 
assure cjich other full support in case one of them was attm^ked on two sides 
sininltaneously (thus if Germany were so atbicked by Franco and Russia); 
and in any war at least a friendly neutrality was to be observed. Thus the 
^Hurther bond” {iveiire Bund) planned in 1849, the national connection of 
Austria with the German confederate state, wius brought to completion. It 
was renewed in 1883, and now brought Italy into the alliance. From this time 
the triple alliance of central Europe formed the strongest bulwark of the peace 
of Europe. 

The emperor Alexander II w'jis brut/ally murderexi on the 13th of March, 
1881. He was succeeded by his son Alexander III (1881 to 1804), and anti- 
German Panslavism now governed Russia. In spite of all this, Prince Bis¬ 
marck yet understood not only how to preserv^e the alliance of the thre^e em¬ 
perors, but even on its expiration, on the Ist of April, 1884, to renew it In 
such a form that the three powers guaranteed to one another that they would 
preserve peace, and in case of dissension would attempt a peaceable settlement 
amongst one another. When this treaty also (^ame to an end in 1887 and Ans- 
tria refused to renew it in order to preserve a free hand over Turkey In the 
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East» Prince Bismarck still sncceeded in gnaranteeing the friendly nenlxality 
(in case of a collision with England) of Germany towards Ruaria for tiiree 
years by a treaty with her, and similarly he secor^ for Germany the neutral¬ 
ity of Russia in case of a war with France, while he protected at the same time 
the interests of Austria and of Italy. Thus the German Empire powerfully 
maintained her position as an instrumental and so a leading power, and pre¬ 
served peace for herself as well as for all Europe. 

FERMENTATION OF NATIONALITIES 

The same principle of nationalities, on which the new configuration of cen¬ 
tral Europe rested, had an inherently disintegrating effect upon ancient Aus¬ 
tria, especially in her parliamentary organisation. WTiile in Hungary the 
Magyars recklessly maintained (ho supremacy of their national existence and 
of their language, and encountered but little resistance from the Germans in 
Hungary, except from those brave Tiunsylvanian Saxons who at all events 
maintained their Protestant German churches and schools, the Germans in the 
w'est part of the empire had neith«;r the geographical nor the national consoli¬ 
dation necessary for the attainment of a great position in European affairs. 
So there continued to exist a state of affairs that hesitated between the Slav 
clerical federalist tendency and the German lilH;ral centralist tendency. A 
short rule of the former party under Count Hohenwart (1871) was followed, 
after the retirement of Beust, when his successor, Count Andrtissy, took up 
office (14th of November, 1871), by the hegemony of Hungary which has pre¬ 
vailed from that time. In Austria it wiis succeeded during a series of years 
by the supremacy of German liberalism under the Auersperg ministry. 

Acting in the spirit of centralism this ministry changed the licichsrath 
from an assembly of delegates from the diets into a national assembly com¬ 
posed of direct representatives. The Czechs however obstinately refused to 
take part in it, and the ministry formally abandoned the concordat of 1874, 
without eradicating, it is true, the ultramontane sympathies of the clergy. 
Equally incapable was it of preventing the Czech population, which was 
favoured by an almost exclusively Czech clergy, by large land holdings ami 
by the development of industry', from pushing farther and farther into the 
German border-districts of Bohemia and Moravia. 

At last the German liberals themselves dug the grave of their supremacy; 
for, afraid of a strengthening of Slav superiority, they were short-sighted 
enough to oppose au occupation of Bosnia which was indisirensable to the 
interests of the monarchy. The Auersperg ministry returned in February, 
1870, and in August Count Edward Taaiffe, a friend of the emperor’s youth, 
led the government with a programme which aimed at the reconciliation of 
national differences by a policy of concession. When, further, the German 
liberals refused to pass the military law embodied in a proposal for the estab¬ 
lishment of a ten years’ peiice, Taaffe for the first time granted in principle 
au official equality to the Czechs in the Bohemian and Moravian ordinance for 
the regulation of languages, of April, 1880, and replaced the German liberal 
members of his cabinet by Czechs and Poles. The Germans now drew closer 
together and attempted to protect by the German Sehulverein their DeutsetW/ittm, 
but in Bohemia the opposing tendencies grew stronger from year to year. 
In 1882 the Czechs carried through the division of the University of Prague 
into two halves, and at the end of 1886 the German minority retired from the 
Bohmnitm diet. Also the Slovenes, a small jieasant race withont any written 
language, snoeeeded in impressing the Slav inflnenoe upon their schools. 

This backward process of German cnltnre before the advance of the leas 
valuable smni-oalture of small races was but imperfectly compensated for in 
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the brilliant improvement of domestic concerns, the development of industry, 
chiedy in Bohemia, the expansion of a network of milways that grew thicker 
and thicker, the spread of trade especially in the Levant, the mi^vb improve¬ 
ment of Vienna, etc.; and the sudden death of tiie talented crown prince, 
Archduke Rudolf, on the 30th of January, 1889, shrouded as it was in mys¬ 
tery, placed the future of the monarchy in a still more uncertain light Fi¬ 
nally, out of all this confusion the only points lirmly csUblished came to ho 
the absolutely natural geographical and economic iissociatiou of thos<^ masses 
of territory with one another, the old tradition of the coherence of the state, 
and the ruling house, especially tlm i)ersonality of the emperor Fmneis Joseph, 
who, although insisting on the clear emplmsis of his will, has always known 
in a marvellous way how to produce the feeling that ho was equally close to 
all his i)eoples. 


SOCIAI. AND ECONOMICAL INTEKESTS 

Quite different Wiis the impression nuule upon the Germans in the empire 
by the emperor William I and his imperial chancellor Prince Bismarck, who 
were regarded not only as the founders but also as the embodiment of the 
national greatness of Gerumny. For this Hohcnzolleru was a king fix>m the 
crown of his head to the soles of his feet, lie combined a dignifitni majesty 
with willing mildness, a princely consciousness of his own qualities and an iron 
will with a simple modesty, an almost unerring knowledge of mankind with a 
touching devotion to his great cuunsi^lloi's, an honoimible piety with a large- 
hearted tolerance, and even in his extreme old age he combine<l a tranquillity 
of demeanour with a wonderful ctipaeity for projecting himsedf into the mys¬ 
teries of new enterprises. Thus he acejuired the unanimous veneration of all 
races and all circles, from the princely palacci to the simple hut, and with 
every year he grew more firmly atbiched to the licarts of his Germans. But 
in Prince Bismarck the nation Ciime moi'o and more to recognise the mightiest 
embodiment of German character since Martin Luther. While he conducted 
the foragii policy, first of Prussia, then of the. empire, with the most brilliant 
results, his inspired visioji and liis iron will luiuie quite new pallia for the 
inner development of the nation as well, so that attaching himstdf now to this 
party, now to that, changing his methods according to his circumstances and 
always victorious over all ‘^frictions'' even in court circles, he stcjidfastly and 
unceasingly pursued his sole aim: the greatness of his fatherland. 

In constructing the empire like this, the national lil>cral party, that is to 
say, the heart of tJhe proiHu-ty-owming bourgeois chisses, was iu the nature of 
things in the foreground; for in this party the yearning after nati *nal unity 
had lx 3 eu the liveliest, and the conservatives followed the new and daring 
flights of the great chancellor only after much hesitation. In this most doc¬ 
trinaire of nations there grew up side by side two international parties, which 
were either hostile to the new national unity or indifTeront to it. Separated 
from the adherents of Lassallo, whoso programme was still national on the 
whole, A, Bebel and W. Licbknecht formed an international social dcinocratki 
party under the influence of the Ijondon agitatois Marx and Eagcl. In 1809 
the programme of its future state {Z^ilmnffMtaat) wjis announced at Eise¬ 
nach ; it included; ^‘Coopenitive production, a universal, equal and direct vote 
for all representative bodies at a majority of twenty yeai‘s, direct legislation 
by the people, national defence, abolition of all indirect taxation, and a pro¬ 
gressive income tax/' With the rapid growth of national well-being, and the 
increased facilities for communication, atmve all with that ^‘boon of the raU- 
liards "' which covered the country with stock-companies of the most different 

[* The five miill&rdi war indemnity paid by France to Germany after the war of 1870-7L] 
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kinds, and everywhere increased the demands on life, the labouring classes, 
the fourth estate, acquired self-assurance and greed. They saw in social 
democracy that they were all the more represented, inasmuch as the liberalism 
of the boui^eois claases was still entirely removed from all thought of yielding 
state help for the grievous and undeniable needs of the fourth estate, in marked 
contrast with their frequent readiness to pursue their own self-seeking enter¬ 
prises, and with their widespread material view of the world, in which ter¬ 
restrial well-being was made to appear the iiighest of all blessings. Thus 
Rebel’s teaching brought over even the adlierenfi of Lassalle to the Eisenach 
programme in 1876, made common cause with his fellow-thinkers all over mid¬ 
dle and western Europe, resulted in the formation of a great international 
league in September, 1877, and won, by means of restless and unscrupulous 
agitation, in debate and in the press, one seat after another in the Reichstag. 

THE UlERABCHY OP TUE CHURCH 

If the social and economical interests may be seen hero to have submerged 
the national instinct, so too this instinct in other circles wjis forced into the 
background by the hierarchy of the church. Even the German bishops after 
some opposition at the beginning had submitted to the new dogma of papal 
infallibility. The *'old Catholic ” movement which refused to go beyond what 
was laid down in the council of Trent was conducted by only a few sc'holars, 
like J. J. I. von Ddllingor, J. H. Reinkens, J. von Schulte, and confined itm\f 
to narrow circles; the graat mass of priests and laymen submitted to the dog¬ 
ma now expressly represented by the bishops. 

At first Prince Bismarck had allowed this theoretical dwlarat ioii of war by 
the papacy against the modern state to remain unnoticed. But immediately 
after the war Ludwig Windthorst and Peter Reichensperger formed a confes¬ 
sional Catholic party of sixty-three meml)er8 for the Reichstiig, the Centre 

E , in order thereby to furnish the interests of their church with suchback- 
j they had lost by the secession of Austria from the German state com¬ 
munity. They demanded restoration of the ecclesiastical state ‘^fiwdom’^ of 
the church and the expansion of the einpiie on a ^‘federativebasis. Xu 
June, 1871, the Prussian govemment abolished the Catholic section of the 
ministry of public instruction, because it lijid l>ecome a church weapon iigainst 
the state, and an imperial law of December, 1871, threatened with punishment 
every abuse of the pulpit with a view to raising agitation. 

Hemipon the new minister of public instruction (from January, 1872), 
Adalbert Falk, who, jurist and doctrinaire as he was, w^ent much further in 
resistance to the aggressions of the Roman Church than was wise or necessary, 
introduced for Prussia a law of school inspection, and for the empire a law 
compelling the expulsion of the Jesuits (on the 4th of July, 1872), and finally, 
in 1873, the ‘‘May laws,’’ which includ^ the limitation of ecclesiastical vin¬ 
dictive jurisdiction to purely ecclesiastical matters, training of priests exclu¬ 
sively in German institutions, state inspection of ecclesiastical institutions, 
compulsory notice by ecclesiastical superiors on appointment of their inferiors 
to office, and a royal disciplinary court of justice for ecclesiastical concerns. 
Other laws transferred the pecuniary control of vacant bishoprics to royal 
eonunissioners (May, 1874) and that of panics to a secular b^y represent¬ 
ing the parish (June, 1876); that of all dioceses was placed under state super¬ 
vision (July, 1876), priests at loggerheads with one another were deprived of 
state fees (April, 1876), and all religious foundations not devoted to healing 
the sick were aboliahed (May, 1875). The introduction of civil marriage into 
Proada in 1874, and into the whole empire in 1876, was cidculated to preserve 
the solemnisation of marriage from all abuse at the hands of the ecclesiastical 
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power. But the hope that was entertained of septirating the Catholic laymen 
from the clei’gy, and so compelling the latter to submit, was a total fiasco, and 
the clergy, starting with the assumption that all tluxse laws were invalid be¬ 
cause they lacked the sanction of the church, offered the most obstinate iH^sist' 
ance. So, at the end of 1876, seven out of twelve Prussian bishops gmdu 
ally came to be dispossessed by sentence, a thousand parsonages wem left 
vacant, and ill feeling was further inci’eas^jd by frequent agitation in the Kop- 
lanspre^se, which shot into rapid notoriety, agitation that was demagogical and 
knew no bounds, so that on tlie 13th of July, 1874, a fanatic in Kissingew went 
so far as to attempt to murder Prince Bismarck. 

These contests between the sovenngn staU^ and the clum‘h, which at the 
same time disputed Avith it that sovereignty, prehistoric contlicts i^ceiving 
illustration anew in modern form, naturally impedinl to no small degree the 
expansion of the empire. And yet it nuwle vigorous progivss. The French 
war indemnity was devoted to comiKinsating the djumigc done in the war, 
repairing tiie material of the army and tlio barracks, building shii)S, helping 
the w^ounded, rewarding especially desc^rving genemls and statesmen, and 
forming an imperial war fund of 120,000,000 marks. Alsace-Ijorraine, being 
^Mmperial territory ^Minder the joint sovereignty of the empire, received a 
new university iis early jis 1872 in Btrasburg, ami, after a short period of iiie- 
tatorship, a kind of representation in the governing committee (Lamltmiut- 
and the right of sending its meml>ers to the Reichstag; it W'iis also 
made secure by strong fortifications in Stnisburg and Metz, as well as by the 
formation of a new army corps (the Ifith). At last in 1879 the supreme con¬ 
trol of the country was transferred from Berlin to Btrjisbiirg, and Geneml Ed¬ 
win voii Manteiiflel w^as placed at the head as imperial governor. In spite of 
the greatest preesaution the population was won for Germany only by slow 
degn^es. About one hundred and fifty fhousiind emigrated to France, and the 
(!^atholic priests as well as the upper cijiss(*s wdio bad iHjcome half French were 
for long in tiie main hostile. 

UNIFICATION AND IIOMK BULK 

New rivets to make the empin^ fast Avere found in the neAV ordinance for 
a single standard of measures, coinage, and weights (1873); in the magnifi- 
<»ent development of the imperial postal and telegraphic system due to the in¬ 
telligence of the imperial iiostnmster, Ileinricli von Btephan (from 1870); in 
the army, the i)eaoe establishment of which was fixed for scjven years in 1874 
at 401,000 men; in the imperial navy, which in 1872 was phiced under tbe 
imperial admiralty and built up according to the naval scheme of 1873; 
finally, in the unification of the regulations governing the courts of law in 
1876, of which the crowning i;)oint was the establishment of the imx>erial court 
at Loipsic in 1879. 

Meanwhile the separate states were concerned in an attempt to secui'e con¬ 
trol in state and church matters by a more vigorous expansion of home rule. 
Prussia received a new classification in circles for the eastern province's in 
1872, gave a liberal spirit to its provincial diets in 1875, and gave the prov¬ 
inces a larger proportion of the French war indemnity for their own use. 
The provincial churches (^Lamleskirche) of the eastern provinces iweived a new 
parochial and synodal organisation in 1873, and in 1876 a general synod for 
all the old proAdncea Saxony fared similarly under King Albert (from 
1873); a single school system regulated and unified the whole province. In 
Bavaria, whose idealistic king, Ludwig II (1864 to 1886), took small pleasure 
in business, the diet was divided by a contest between two almost equally 
strong parties-—the clerical old Bavarian particularists and the nationally dis* 
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pooed liberals-Hsa that the whole of legislation was obstructed; yet the minis* 
ter Von Lutz knew at all evente how to avoid a religious conflict In Wur- 
temberg the ministry of Mittnaeht had to go through many a hard fight with a 
tough toui^eois particularist democracy; in Baden the ministry of Jolly con> 
tim^ for many years on the basis of a sound national liberal majority. 
Meanwhile the imperial idea in south Germany made decided progress. 

In no respect was the empire so closely bound up with its co-ordinate states 
as in its finance. For to meet the ever-increasing tasks that were imposed 
upon it the empire had to look to the income from its indirect taxes, its duties^ 
and its imperial regalia (}K>st and telegraph); but besides this it was bound to 
continue to lay claim to the monetary contributions {MairikuIarbeUrage) of the 
individual states; in this respect, therefore, it was dependent on them, and in 
other ways often influenced their finances in an irregular and damaging man¬ 
ner. For this reason Prince Bismarck wished to put the empire on its own 
feet by increasing its own income and to make the single states its boarders 
(Kostgdnger)^ that is to say, its financial dependents. The first move was to 
carry out the splendid plan of bringing all the German railways into the pos¬ 
session of the empire, and so making an end at one blow to the ever-increasing 
confusion caused by eighty-two independent railway districts with sixty boartS 
of directors, forty-nine of which were private undertakings; but this plan 
pioved impracticable in 1876, for the secondaiy states offered the most deter¬ 
mined opposition—all it did was to serve as an introduction for the general 
transfonnation of the railways into state proi>erty by the separate states. In 
the case of Prussia this was effected with most brilliant results by Albert 
Maybach (from 1879). 

In his second course, that of niising the dutievS, Prince Bismarck encoun¬ 
tered the opposition of the doctrine of free trade that piv>vaiied everywhere. 
The abolition of the iron tax on the Ist of January, 1878, showed at last that 
one of the most important branches of German industry had Ikkui imperilled 
as a consequence of a pnictical application of this doctrine, and at the Siime 
time the rapid growth of social democracy showed that the state could not 
waste any further time before actively intervening between employers and 
workmen without prejudicing its own interests. In support of this view what 
was called KvdhederHoMismus (Gustav Schmoller) brought forward the theories 
of political economy. The crisis, however, was not reached until in April, 
1877, Prince Bismarck, weary of office and ill in health, handed in his resigna¬ 
tion; and tl»e emperor, lecognising the incomparable merits of the great 
statesman, wrote upon it his Never! ” and accordingly expressed his wiUing- 
ness to give him a free haiid. 

Two foul attempts at murder weie now aimed at the humane monarch, on 
the 11th of May and on the 2nd of June, 1878; with lightning fiash they illu¬ 
minated the abyss to which social democracy when left to itself had brought 
the German i>eople. After the first attempt the Reichstag still refused to pass 
a special law against it; after the second attempt the newly elected Reichstag 
adopted one that had been better prepared, on the 19th of October, 1878, to 
extend until the Slst of May, 1881; this was several times prolonged (until 
1890). ^us with one blow the whole social democratic press and the open 
otganisation and agitation of a party that placed itself outside the p^e of the 
law were suppress^. 

IMMIOBATION 

At the same time set in a great period of economic and social reform. By 
elaborate care it was made possible to separate the fourth estate from the 
mad illusions of the social democrat, to secure the national market for national 
production, to open large new markets and areas of trade for the acqnisitioii 
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of raw material from over ae^fmally, to tiiru German emigration to the ad¬ 
vantage of the nation. The reform duties of 187?) put imjmrt duties on corn, 
wood, and iron, and in 1881 was finally accjomplished by law the addition of 
the two most powerful German ports, Hamburg and Bremen, to tlie German 
cxistoms territory {ZoUgdneV), together with preservation of an area indisimnsa^ 
ble for the intercliange of their trade as mutually open porta. The ‘‘Zoli- 
vereitt^^ was thus brought to completion and the empire actually made finan¬ 
cially independent The royal message of Novemtier ITth, 1881, indicated the 
lino to be taken by social reform. Whut the German monarchy had once \iu- 
dertaken for tho i>easant classes, what the ginUls of the Middle Ages bail oiujc 
done for their artisans, was now attempted by the national policy of the eni' 
peror for his millions of industrial labourers by means of insumnee against 
accidenta, illne/SS, and incapa<atition, in the iji^HU'ial laws of 1883. 

Economic development wj\s pui'sued still farther. Since tho foundation of 
the empire the population rose enormously (between 1871 and 1885 from 41,- 
000,000 to 47,000,000); so too rose emigrat ion across the seas, which was a 
total loss to the fatherland (in 1880 it ix?jU‘Jied its cuiminatiug in 220,- 

000). Exports rose between 1872 and 1875 from 2,5(M), 000,000 to 2,000,000,000 
marks; the merchant navy was incmised between 1871 and 1885 from barely 
1,000,000 to 1,294,000 tons. Under the iiifiuenoe of unlimited liberty of 
emigration and free trade there took place an ever-increasing movement of 
the population fiom the country and the small towns into the c^ipitals, which 
consequently grew with a speed out of all proportion (between 1800 and 
1888 Berlin rose from one half to one and a half millions); thus there was an 
ever-growing mass of tho chiases occupied in tnuleand industry, an ever-thick¬ 
ening immigration of Polish workmen and Polish-Jew retailer, from the thinly 
populated ejisteru provinces to them unlucrati vc to the great centimes of industry 
and trade and to the farm lands in need of workmen as far as Westphalia. For 
West Prussia and Posen this caused a considerable check to Mm development 
of pure German nationality ami German territorial ownership; for the largo 
towns, however, especially for Berlin, it meant an uiiliealthy increase of only 
semi-Germaiiised Jewish inhabitants (as f^arly as 1880 54,000 of the 304,000 
Pioissian Jews lived in Berlin), and the overllow of this Sfuni /oreign element 
into the stock exchange and the press UvS well as into some of the learned pro¬ 
fessions. 

While these evils were combated with small success on tho whole by the 
anti-Semitic movement, now by moderate measnn^s ami now with more vio¬ 
lence, the Prussian government sought to counteract the j)regress of Polish 
itifliicuc<^ in the east in 1885 by sweeping edicts of expulsion directed against 
the Polish-Bussiau immigrants. Once more it took up the policy of interior 
German colonisation which distinguished the earli<ir Hohenzollerns; in 1880 
it obtained a grant from the diet for 100,000,000 marks with which to acquire 
Polish property in Posen and West Prussia and to wattle German colonistii in 
it (up to the end of 1896, 10,000 imrsons over an area of 92,000 hektars). 
The formation of RentengiiUr * from 1890 to 1891 contributed materially to 
the increase of peasant births in the east. 

COLONISATION 

With a slowness that is remarkable, the nation at last developed an under¬ 
standing of the necessity of acquiring commerce beyond the sea. As late as 
1880 the Reichstag was short-sighted enough to rcyect the proposal of the 

P BmiengHter are piece® of land the possession of which is secured to the tenant In return 
for a fixed rent.] 
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imperial chancellor to guarantee the interest on the bonds of the Gennan 
Trade-and Plantaiion Company of the South Sea Islands located on the Samoa 
group, and only with great diflSculty did the German Colonial Society from 
1882 and the German Coloniaing Company from 1883 succeed in preparing the 
ground in the mother country for colonial enterprise. More immediate was the 
operative eiffect of the German travellers, Paul Pogge, Hermann Wissmann, 
and others, and the enterprising trade houses, especially the Hanseatic ones, 
which set up their factories on the west and east coasts of Africa in territory 
as yet ungovemed, and the Rhenish missionaries who had worked with much 
suecc^vSS, for example, in tlie Hottentot country of southwest Africa. 

It was here that the merchant Liideritz from Bremen ao(xuired extensive 
authority in the neighbourhood of Angra Pequena, and Prince Bismarck inau- 
gumted the official colonial policy of Germany when, by his telegram of the 
24th of April, 1884, he placed Liideritz and his acquisitions under the protec¬ 
tion of the empire and then caused the German flag to be hoisted at seveml 
points along the coast, la July of the same year the experienced African 
traveller, Gustav Nachtigal, as imperial commissioner, took possession of Togo- 
laiid not far from the old and ruined settlements of the Great Elector, and also 
the Cameroons at the foot of the mighty Mountain of the Gods.^^ Towards 
the end of the year Karl Peters by a succession of treat ies founded the Gennan 
protectorate in central east Africa. The African conference in Berlin (from 
the 15th of November, 1884, until the 2flth of Pcbruar>% 1885) under Bismarck’s 
guidance declared all equatorial Africa to be a kind of fi'ce-ti-adearea, granted 
hYame a large slice of the lower Kongo, recognised the independence of the 
Kongo Pre^ Btate, the foundation of King Ijeoi)old II of Belgium, and nuide 
it the duty of all colonial powers to come to an agreement with one another 
on the occasion of fresh aggrandisements. English colonial monopoly was 
thereby broken and a juster distribution of colonial possession was at all 
events inaugurated. Peculiar difficulties were afterwards caused to Germany 
by her largest possession, Ejist Africa, in the necessity for securing it against 
the claims of the sultan of Zanzibar, and forcibly subduing a rising of the 
Ambs who had hitlierto reigned there in ttndistnrl)ed poasession (1888). This 
was tmcomplishod with brilliant succeas l)etween 1881) and 1890 by Hermann 
von Wissinaiiu, as imperial commissioner. 

In tropicul Austnilasia also the empire set its foot l)etween 1884 and 1885 
by the acquisition of the Bismarck Archipehigo, the northeast of New Guinea, 
and the Marsliall Islands; and in the same year the Reichsbig gnintcd consid¬ 
erable subsidies for two postal steamship lines to eastern Asia and to Austra¬ 
lia. If [German] Southwest Africa is the only one of the new colonies which 
may be regarded as suitable for emigration, and the others are to be consid¬ 
ered only plantations, nevertheless Germany has entered the rank of colo¬ 
nial states and so of world power. The expansion of the German navy cer¬ 
tainly did not keep pace with this rapid growth of interest beyond the seas, for 
the first two heads of the admiralty, generals Yon Stosch and Von Oaprivi, 
still treated the fleet more as an instrument for the defence of the coasts than 
for dominion over the sea, 

THE SPIKIT OP CONSOLIDATION 

With the internal peace and well-being of Germany, the final and the 
highest aim of all these enterprises, was destined to be associated that ecclesi¬ 
astical peace which the KuUurkampflwA interrupted for the Catholic Germaus. 
Social as well as political considerations iminted to the attainment of such 
a peace. At the same time the sece^suon of a laige fraction of the liberals 
(i^nce 1879) from the new policy of taxsdion and economic adjustment com- 
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pelied Prince Bismarck to come to an nnderstanding with the Centime, ami 
this involved concessions to the church. Mom)vev, a change of front in 
the pajumy seemed more possible under Jjco Xlir, who succeeded to Pius IX 
in 1878, tlian under Pius himself. 

Consequently Falk was replaced in July, 1879, by Pultkamer, who tq?aiu, 
on becoming minister of the interior, was succeeded by Yon Gossler. The 
abolition of several punitive enactments in the May laws made it now possible 
to restore regular incumbents in the majority of the vacant parishes; the ma¬ 
jority of tlie deposed bishops, with the exception of Melchei's of Cologne and 
laMlochowski of Gnesen and Posen, were enabled to return to their dioceses; 
and when in 1883 Leo XIII Imd given his consent to the law of notice on ap¬ 
pointment, all the still unoccupied parsonag(^s wxne filled, and in 1886 the lu^w 
bishops also were nominated by i>ainil brief with tlie aascmt of the territorial 
prince; finally, in 1887 a series of ecclei^iastical ordei*s mlrnilted. Thus the 
obligation to give notice on appointment was adhered to, as wen^. also the par¬ 
ticipation of laymen in the ecclesiastical control of the parish and civil mar¬ 
riage; the Jesuits remained banished from the territory of the empire, and the 
Catholic section of the ministry of public worship was not re-established. 
Wliatever material concessions the state may have made, it ha^l yet 2 >res(jrved 
in the main the sovereignty of its legislation and of its administration. 

Destructive and confusing iis hml betui the etfect of the Kulturkampf, the 
nation grew more and more consolidated. National holidays W'cre made of 
vSiMlan day, the birthday of the emperor, and, more particularly sijice 1885, of 
the birthday of Prince Bismarck; everywhere rose’s inniimemble monuments 
commemorating the great time of the wars of unification and their leadins— 
sometimes only 8imi)lo stones, sometimes splendid works of art. In the middle 
strata of the nation w^as to bo observe<l at the siime time a clearer conscious¬ 
ness of the singleness of the empire. For the German princes, instead of wtist- 
ing thenr i)owors on the maintenance of w’hat was after all only an apparent 
sovereignty, followed the honourable example of the emiKUor William moio 
and more by placing themgkdves in (he service of the empire and becoming its 
l>est siii^port. Only in this way could this monarchi(5al fedei alo state, the most 
difficult form in which a state can be united, acquire stability. This imperial¬ 
istic temper stood the shock of even nevore blows, sis, for exsuuple, in Brunswick 
at the deiith of Duke William in 1884, when the Bundesrat of 1885 declared the 
sw’ctission of Duke Ernest Augustus of OiimtKU'land as deficient so long as he, 
who w^as the son of King George V of Hanover, should not expressly have 
recognised the imperial constitution and the proprietary rights owned by the, 
German states at that time, the result l^Jng that Princie AUxut of Prussia was 
made regent; another c^use was that of Bavaria, when King Ludwig II had to 
l>e deposed on account of his lumicy and committed suicide in the. Ijjike of 
Starnberg on the 13th of July, 1886, and when his brother Otto, also incur¬ 
ably insane, took his place under the n^geucy of Priiute Luitpold. Lively 
expression was given to the close interdependence of loyalty for the princely 
house at homo with fidelity to the empire, in a numlier of brilliant celebrations, 
such as that of the seven hundred yeai's^ jubilee of Wittelsbach in Bavaria 
in 1880 and in the celebration commemorating the transference of the mark 
of Meissen eight hundred years ago to the hoiist^ of Wettin, held in Baxouy 
in 1889. 

The immense development in intellectual life which many expected from 
the splendid renewal of a common national existence among the Gennau 
people certainly did not answer these expectations, for periods of strong polit¬ 
ical movement and hard economical labour are rarely particularly pix^uctivc 
of art. In the narrative fiction, in lyrics, esi>ecially in devotional lyrics, and 
at all events in certain branches of the drama, we have had much that is sound 
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and refreshing; portraiture, laudaeape, historical and religious painting, and 
modelling receiv^ many a fertile impulse from this great xieriod through the 
increased penetration of vision into the life of nature and of the emotions; but 
especially since the eighties the realism which had long prevailed in Prance, 
Russia, and Norway entered into German art*, substituting the chanvcteristic for 
the beautiful and abolishing all artistic tr^itioos. The most splendid tasks 
were imposed upon architecture and fulfilled by it, as the welfare of the coun¬ 
try increased; certainly an independent style was never reached, but art in- 
dui^ries made an extraordinary advance. The pre-eminence of German sci¬ 
ence remained undisputed, although siMMuaiisation made a survey of the 
larger areas of science more and more difficult. 

Thus the nation wliich luwl risen to new power lived a rich life, but was 
penetrated by all the contradictions of the modern world and acquired no real 
harmony in its structure. Even that patriotic sentiment which is, as a matter 
of course, the property of cultured nations that have acquired political unity 
was, it must be admitted, not universal nor omnii>resent in Germany, not to 
speak of tluit social dennxinKjy which is fundamentally international and so 
owns no fatherland. Otetiiiacy and doctrinarianism, prejudices and separate 
interests split up the Rcdchstag into contending parties, so that the master 
builder of the empire never obtained a firm majority for himself. Yet when 
the safety of the empire wius in jeopardy the noise of factious was silent; the 
Reichstag elected in 1887, while men wore still impressed with the hasty arm¬ 
ing of Prance under Boulanger, granted an increase in the peace establisluneut 
of the army to 468,000 men for another seven years, that is to Siiy, the forma¬ 
tion of two new army corps—(he 16th and the 17th. When, in spite of tlie 
treaty of neutmlity of 1887, Russia kept on incieasing the numt)er of her 
troops ill the western provinces, although not with a direct object of attack, 
the proposal for new defences (renewal of the [jandioelir the s^icond levy and 
establishment of a Jxtndstunn) was almost unanimously ivctepted ou the 6th 
of February, 1888, after a powerful speech by Prince Bismarck. 

THK DKATK OF WILLIAM I (MARCH l/TH, 1888) 

Tins was the last victory of the victorious emperor William, a ray of light 
in that deep distress wldch he felt for the crown prince Frederick William, 
his suffering son, who was already at that time doomed to a certain death and 
who was staying far away from homo in San Remo.^> 

The iron constitution which the emperor had kept unimpaired by habits of 
soldierly activity and a Spartan simplicity of life began to give way more and 
more frequently after a severe cold caught during the festivities at Holtenau, 
when he laid the foundation stone of the Baltic and North Sea Canal; and it 
was really a serious indisposition from which he rose to go in peiwu to meet 
the emperor Alexander III of Russia ou the 18th of November, on the occa¬ 
sion of his visit to Berlin. 

The reports from San lienio steadily assumed a more melancholy tone, and 
meanwhile the powers of the aged emperor declined with alarming nipidity. 
Long before this he had been obliged to forego the dearest wish of his heart, 
whicii was to hasten in jierson to his sou’s sick-bed at San liemo; and more 
and more frequently did the people of Berlin wait in vain to see the figure of 
the venerable emperor appear at the historic comer window of the palace, 
whence he was wont to watch the parade of the guard at mid-day. Whenever 
he was able to appear there he was fond of setting his eldest great-grandson on 
the window-sill for the applauding crowd to see, and once—it was on Snnday, 
the 28th of February—tnree great-grandsons stood in front of the emperor, 
Vihile their happy mother, the princess Augusta Victoria^ stood by his side, 
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the fourth in her arms. The indescribable and touching joy with which he 
was hailed on these occasions by a concourse of thousands must liave pouix 5 d 
balm, for the time at least, upon his bleeding lieart, torn afresh in the midst 
of wearing grief by his son's hopeless mahuiy, by the loss of a grandson of the 
finest promise, and by the death of Prince Ludwig Wilhelm of Ba<ieu in the 
flower of his manhood. 


On the 3rd of March an attack of his old nephritic troul)lc coini^elled him 
to take to the bed from which he w^m not destined to liis [K>wer of 

psychical endurance had bt'.en undermined by mental agiUitiou of the most 
painful kind, and unconqiiemble drowsiness coupled with complete loss of 
appetite brought on a rapid failure of pliysical strength. The fimt official 
bulletin, x)ublished on the 7th, prepared the sorrow-stricken nation for the 
worst. During the night the grand duke and duchess of Baden, who had 
been summoned by telcgrapli, reached the deatlilH d of father and father-iu- 
law% Early on the 8th the chancellor, Count Moltke, and the comptroller of 
the household pjissed through a crowd of lens of thousjiiids wdiich had been 
waiting with eager anxiety since the early hours of tlie morning in the 
avenue Unter den Linden and in the square in front of the Opera House for 
news of the dying emperor. The latter wjis still able t o uiiderstand the prayers 
for the dying recitinl by the court chaplain, Doctor Kogcl, and he lespoiuled 
to them with x^rofouiul devotion and fc<‘ling. Jle then jisked for Prince 
William and Field Mai'shal Moltke, and talked to the latter about the army, 
the possibilities of ww, and German alliances. The grand duchess ot Baden 
felt consti'ained to entreat her father not to overexert iiiinscdf, whereupon the 
ein}Kiror answ^cred, I have no time to be tired no\v.'' 

In the evening lie fell asleep. All the Ih^IIs of Berlin Iwgan to toll sob 
enuily and in the capital it was supposed that he had already i>ass(i(l away, but 
he woke once mon^ in the dark bom's of Friday morning. At four o'clock the 


court chaplain offennl iii> the following prayer: 

Thou my shield to comfort me in the hour of death, and let me see the 
imago of Thy siiiTerings on the Cross. Then will 1 look tow ards The^., then 
will I clasp to my heart in faith. He who dies thus, dies well.'' 

He next repeated the Lord's Prayer, in which the emperor joined, and then 
recited the first verse of the 27th Psalm, ^^The Lord is my light and salvation, 
whom then shall I fear!" and added the woitIs, wait for the Lord, my soul 
doth wait, and in his word do 1 hope." The grand ducheas asked, ‘^Papa, do 
you understand!" and he answere<i, w’^a.s iK^autiful." Again the grand 
duchess asked, you know that mamma is sitting beside yon and holding 
your hand!" He opened his eyes and turned a long, S(‘rene gaze upon the 
emi)rc8s. His last look w'as for her. 

It was half past nine on the morning of Friday tlu* 9th of Maich, 1888, 
when all the church b<dls throughout the Gennau Empire tolled to announce 
the passing of the nol)le emperor William, and the whole nation wore the 
aspect of a mourning congregation. The diet ;issembled at twenty-five min- 
ut^ past twelve. The wdiole House rose to tlieir feet as Prin(;c Bismarck, 
mastering with difficulty his emotion, took up the word to announce that, hiB 
niaiesty the emperor William having Iweu gathered to his fathers, the crown, 
aud Prussia, and with it, by Article II of the Constitution, the 
peror of Germany, had devolved upon his majesty Frederick III, king oi 
Prussia. The chancellor had besfore him a sheet of paper with the emperor s 
last signature, written in order to give him autliority to effect the impending 
prorogation of the diet. The chancellor had asked only for the initial ictter 
of the emperor's name, but the dying emperor, with the industry and conscien¬ 
tiousness which cea^ only with his life, had written hm 
in a clear hand and with the usual flourish all complete, in spite of evident 
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traces of failing powers. The chancellor made no use of the authorisation to 
close the diet, bemuse he assumed that it would and must remain sitting until 
the arrival of his majesty the emperor, but for the sake of the signature he 
deposited the now purposeless decree amongst the national records as an his¬ 
torical document. Then with quivering voice, pausing more than on^ lest he 
should break into audible sobs, he said that it was not for him in his official 
capacity to express the feelings which overwhelmed him at his master’s death, 
the passing away of the first German emperor from their midst. 


FREDERICK III —UNSER FRITZ* 


Emperor Frederick returned on the 11th of March from the Riviera to 
spend the winter at home, a dying man. Ilis rule of ninety-nine days is an 
appalling tragedy, in wliitrli we mu the painful helpless battle between the con¬ 
suming dLs(iasc and his princely sense 
of duty, a battle which the noble sufferer 
fought with the courage of a hero.^ 

He immediately entered into com¬ 
munication with his people. The fiist 
onler which he gave wjis to forbid na¬ 
tional mourning to bo regulated by ordi¬ 
nance ; every Prussian and every Ger¬ 
man was to be intlneneed by his findings 
without consulting the police. Then 
came the manifestoes: the i^-nssian 
proclamation to my people,’’ the letter 
to the chancellor, the messages from the 
king of Prussia to the two ehambei's of 
his parliament and from the emperor to 
the imperial paiiianjent, the im[)erial 
proclamation to the imperial province 
of Alsme-Lorraine, and an order to the 
crown prince William. 

The einp^H or expressed the hoi>e tlmt 
Germany, bonourcHl in the council of 
nations, might be the hearth of peace. 
Indilfcrent, he sjiid, to the glitter of 
great actions which procure glory, he 
would be satisfied if, later on, it wm 
said of his reign that lie wiis serviceable to his j^eople, useful to his country, 
and a blcvsning to the empire, lie promiscnl to respect the rights of his people, 
the rights of the German nation, the rights of the confeiierate princes, his al¬ 
lies. He said to the Prussian chambers that his conduct would assuredly he 
governed by the provisions of the constitution of the country. To the German 
parlUment, he said: ‘^\Ve have the firm resolve to observe scrupulously the 
constitution of the empii'©, to maintain it, and therefore conscientiously 
to protect the constitutional rights of the federal states and those of the 
empire.” 

He repudiated a violent spirit in sect or clique, and declared to all his sub¬ 
jects that, to whatever religion they might belong, they were equally near to 
his heart. He wished to reconcile in social peace the rival interests of the 
different classes of society, and to make them all compete, by the accord of re¬ 
ciprocal rights, bringing about public prosperity, which remains the 
supreme law.” Hedesired that higher education should be made accessible to 
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wider Strata of society. Against the ever-growing pretensions of <4nstriic- 
tion/’ hestood up in defence of the '‘educating mission/^ working by metius of 
religion, science, and art. To this it would be a “ special grat ifiwUiou to him 
to give its complete development. He hoped, so he continued, to find in oth¬ 
ers the good will and sincerity which wen^ in himself, lie asked his j>eoplo to 
collaborate wuth him in their heiirts, for it was in harmony with the customs 
of the nation that he wisheil to consolidate the constiiutiolx and the law. To 
struggle with social dangers, ho told his people, he counted on a race 
trained in the healthy principles of the fear of God and in simple habits; to 
govern, he relied on the devotion of Bismarck and the aid of his consummate 
expmieuce, on the unanimous collaboration of the organs of the em])ire, the 
devoted acti\ ity of popular n^presentation and of men in authority, ami on 
the constant co operation of all classes of the people. expressed undaunt¬ 
ed confidence in tlie proved devotion ami ])atriotisin of the nation. Me wished 
to live in firm union w ith liis people, to be a just and faithful king in times of 
pro8})erity and iji those of trouble. 

This language of a (liristian [diilosopher naturally touched men; nor were 
these the only w^ords that made a dc^ep impression on their he^irts. liealisJition 
of the <iiniculties attemliiig the duty to be fiiitiiled ami of tlie impossibility of 
putting an end to all the evils of society is found repxealedly; one i>ereeives a 
sort of weariness accentuated by the fcsir of **siiocks causcnl !)y frequent 
changes of the constitution and the law s'^; a great devsire for rest is apparent, 
and there is a prophetic note in t)m phnisc^ '*<luring the time that G<k 1 may 
grant me to reign.The siimlow of death that hovered above this good mau 
completed the mournful grandeur of the picture. 


WILLIAM n AND THK FALL OF UIKMAKI^K: 

Frederick died on the 15th of June, 1888, in the new palace at Potsdam; 
he was laid in his last resting-place witJi the sword wiiicli lie had Imrno at 
Worth on tlie day of his noblest victory, and his eldest son, KmpiU’or William 
II (born 27th January, 1859), ascemh‘d the throne. While the German 
princes thronged round him wlien, on the 25th of June, for the first time ho 
solemnly opened the Keichstag, tiny declar<d liefore. the whole world that the 
German Empire was a solid ami imlevStructible fabric, ami the young ruler 
iwlded his pledge that he would be the first servant of the stale, connecting the 
future w ith tln^ lK\st and greatc-st traditions of the II<)Jienzollc?rns.^> 

The first year of the new reign was uuevent ful. Ih Ids public speeches the 
em]Miror reiM 3 atedly express(^d his reveremefor t ln‘, memory of his grandfather 
ami his determination to continue Ids policy; but be also repudiated the at¬ 
tempt of the cxtnmio conservative-s to identify him with their party, lie 
sp(mt much time oii journeys, visiting the chief courts of Europe, ami lie 
seemed to d(3siro to preserve clos<^ friemishiix m ith other nations, e^specially with 
Russia and Great Britain. C'hanges were nuwic in the higher posts of the 
army and civil service, and Moltke resigned tlie office of chief of the staff, 
which for thirty yeai’S he had held with such great distiiujtion. 

The Ixeginning of the year 1890 brought a decisive event. The jieriod of 
the Reichstag elected in 1887 expired, and the new^ elections, the first for a 
quinquennial period, would take place. The chief matter for decision wiis tlm 
fate of the socialist law*; this expired September 30th, 1890. The government 
at the end of 1880 introduced a new law', which was altered in some minor 
matters and which was to be permanent. The conservatives were prepared to 
vote for it; the radicals and C< 3 ntre opposed it; tlie decision rested with the 
national liberals, and they were willing to acceiit it on condition that the 
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clatise was omitted wbioh allowed the state governments to exdnde individ- 
nate from districts in wliich the state of si<^e had been proclaimed. 

The final division took place on Pebmary 26th, 1890. An amendment had 
been carried omitting this clause, and the national liberals therefore voted for 
the bill in its amended form. The conservatives were ready to vote as the 
government wished; if Bismarck was content with the amended bill, they 
would vote for it, and it would be carried; no instructions were sent to the 
party; they therefore voted against the bill and it was lost. The house was 
immediately dissolved. It was to have been expected that, as in 1878, the 
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government would appeal to the country to return a conservative majority 
willing to vote for a strong law against the smnalists. Instead of this, the em¬ 
peror, who was much interested in social i-eform, published two proclama¬ 
tions. In one addressed to the chancellor he declared his intention, as emjie- 
ror, of bettering the lot of the working classes; for this purpose he proposed 
to call an international congress to couwsider the possibility of meeting the 
requirements and wishes of the working men; in the other, which he issued 
as king of Prussia, he declared that the regulation of the time and conditions 
of labour was the duty of the state, and the council of state was to be sum* 
moned to discuss this and kindred questions. Bismarck, who was less hope¬ 
ful than the emperor and did not approve of this policy, was thereby prevented 
from influencing tiie elections as he would have wished to do; the coalition 
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parties, in eonaeqaenoe, suffered severe loss; socialists, Centre, and radicals 
guned numerons seats. A few da^ after the election Biibnarok was dismissed 
from office. The difference of opinion between him and the emperor was not 
confined to social reform; beyond this was the more serious question as to 
whether the chancellor or the emperor was to direct the course of the govern¬ 
ment. The emperor, who, as Bismarck Siiid, intended to be his owm diaucel- 
lor, required Bismarck to draw up a decree reversing a cabinet order of Fred¬ 
erick William IV, which gave the Prussian minister-president the right of 
being the sole means of communication between the other ministers and the 
king. This Bismarck refused to do, and he wsts therefore ordered to send in 
his resignation.** 

BISMABCK IN liETIKEilENT 


After his retirement he resided at Friedrichsruh, near Hamburg, a house 
on his Lauenburg estates. His criticisms of the government, given sometimes 
in conversation, sometimes in the columns of the Hantburger NachricMen, 
caused an open breach between him and the emperor; and Caprivi, in a circu¬ 
lar despatch, which was afterwai-ds published, warned all German envoys that 
no real imiKirtance must be attached to what he said.^ 

A short time after his fall, Bismarck illustrated his absorbing interest in 
politics by a pretty parable. One of his guests at breakfast having asked him 
why he, the prince, had so entirely given up his passionate love for the chase, 
he replied: As to passions, they resemble tlio tiont in my pond; one eats up 
the other, until tliere remains only one fat old trout. Tims gradually my pas¬ 
sionate love for iwlitics has devoured all otlmr pitssions.” Just m on this w- 
casion, and as he had done in the Hamburger Xachrichten after the issue of the 
Capri vi order, so Bismarck also expressed himself to the delegations which from 
all parts of Germany came to Friedrichsruli to do him homage. Thus, for 
instance, on the 14th of Jime, to a deputation of the united moderate parties 
of Dusseldorf which presented him with an address, he Siiid that, though re¬ 
tired from public life after a career of forty yeai-s in office, be was not able to 
forego bis interest in politics, to which he bad sacrificed all other inclinations 
and connections. At the same time nothing was further from his thoughts than 
the wish to influence anew the march of politics. The right of 1 express¬ 
ing his opinions, which belongs to every private person, was one of those priv¬ 
ileges to which he was entitled, and he w'as quite able to take the full respon- 

^^*^^Much more bitterly did he express himself on the 22nd of July, 1890, to a 
correspondent of the Mvoya Vremya: “They are Iwtowing upmi me in my 
lifetii^ the honours due to the dead. Iffiey are burying mo like Miirlborough. 
Thev desire uot merely that Marlborough should not come back, but that 
he iy actually die or at least remain silent for the rest of his days. I must 
admit that to this end they give me every amistance, and none either of my 
nolitical friends or of my numerous acquaintances puts bmiptatiou in my 
way by his visits. They cry ‘ Halt! ’ to me, they shnn me like one infected 
with the plague, afraid as they are to compromise themselves by visiting me, 
and only my wife from time to time receives visits from her acqiiaintamm 
They cannot prevent me from thinking, but they would like me not to give 
expression to my thoughts, and were such a thing possib.e, they would long 

ago have put a muzzle on me.” „ i.. taat 

A recimciliation between Bismarck and the emperor took 
The aged retained all along a foremost place in the affections of the 

Gen^n people. His eightieth birthday was celebrated with great enthusi^ 
in 1895. ^ A witticism of his pronounced on this o*^*^®®*®** 

“My dear sir,” he said, in response to the conventional well-wishers, th., first 

B. W.—VOI*. XV. 
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eighty years of a man’s life are sure to be the happiest” Back of the jest lay 
probably a vein of bitterneBS at having to pass in the idleness of retiran^t 
such portion of the implied '^second eighty yews” as might be granted him— 
for the veteran retained his activity of to the end. He died on the 31st 
of July, 1898.® 


CUANOKLLOUSHIP OF COUNT VON CAPBIVI 

Among those luoi'e immediately connected with the government, Bis¬ 
marck’s fall was accompanied by a feeling of relief which was not confined to 
the opposition, for the burden of his rule hml pressexi heavily upon alK 
There was, howe\'er, no change in the principles of government or avowed 
change in policy; some uncertainty of direction and sudden oscillations of 
policy showed the presence of a less experience<i hajid. Bismarck’s successor, 
Oeneml von Cujirivi, held a sirnilar combination of otliccs, but the chief con¬ 
trol passed now into the hands of the em[>eror himself. He aspired by his 
own will to direct the policy of the state; he put aside the reserve which in 
mo<lern times is generally observed even by absolute rulei-s, and by his public 
speeches and persomd influence tx>ok a part in political controversy. He 
made very evident the monarchical character of the Prussian state, and gave 
to the office of emperor a j)rominence greater than it had hitherto had. 

One result of this was that it l>ecame increasingly difficult in political dis¬ 
cussions to avoid criticising the words and actions of the emx)eror. Prosecu¬ 
tions for Ihe-nwjesti l)ecame commoner than they wei*e in former reigns, and 
the difficulty was much felt in the conduct of parliamentary debate, llie rule 
mlopte^l was that discussion was permitted on those specK^hes of the emperor 
which weie officially published iu tha^ Relchmnzeiger, It was, indeed, not easy 
to combine that respect and nwerence which the cm]>eror lequireil should 
paid to him with that oixju criticism of his words which seemed necesmiry 
(even for self-defence) when the monarch condescended to become the censor 
of the opinions and actions of large parties and classes among his subjects. 

The attempt to combine pei-sonal government with repi'esentative institu¬ 
tions was one of much interest; it was more successful ihau might have been 
anticipsited, owing to the disorganisjition of political jMirties and the absemee 
of great political leaders; in Germany, as elsewhere, the parliaments had not 
succeeded in maintaining public interest, and it is worth noting that even the 
attendance of members wjis very irregular. There wiis below the surface imicli 
discontent and subdued criticism of the exaggeration of the monarchicial pow¬ 
er, which the Germans ciilled ByzaniummiiH; but after all the nation seemeil 
to welcome the government of the emperor, as it did that of Bismarck. The 
uneasiness which was caused at first by the unwonted vigour of bis utterances 
subsided, m it beemne appai'ent how strong whb his influence for pesice, and 
wiUi how many-sided an activity he supporte<l and encouraged every side of 
national life. Another lesult of the personal government by the emx>eror was 
that it was impossible, in dealing with recent history, to determine how far 
the ministers of state were really resi>onsible for the measures which they 
defended, and how far they were the instruments and mouthpieces of the 
policy of the emperor. 

The first efforts of the ^^new coui*8e,” as the new administration was 
termed, showed some attempt to reconcile to the government those parties 
and persons whom Bismarck had kept in opposition. The continuation of 
social reform was to win over the allegiance of the working men to the person 
of the emperor; an attempt was made to reconcile the Guelfs, and even the 
Boles were taken into favour; Windthorst was treated with marked distinc- 
tion. The radicals aleue, owing to their ill-timed criticism on the private 
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relations of the imperial family and their eontinued opposition to the army, 
were excluded. The attempt, however, to unite and ple^ise all paities failed, 
as did the similar attemi>t in foreign policy. Nahmdly enough, it wiis social 
reform on which at first activity was concentrated, and the long-delayed fac¬ 
tory Ic^slation was now ciu-ried out. Iii 1887 and 1888 tlie clerical aiid con¬ 
servative majority had carried through the Keichstag lawn i^stricting the em¬ 
ployment of women and children and prohibiting labour on Bundays, These 
were not accepted by the Biindcsrat, but after the international congriMss of 
1890 an important aiaeiidment and addition to the (h werheonJnungvrm carrietl 
to this effect It was of even greater importance that a full system of ftu'tory 
inspection was created. A further provision empoweml the Bundesrat to fix 
the houi'S of labour in unhealthy tnwles; this was applieil to the bakeries by 
an edict of 1895, but the gieat outcry which this caused prevented any furtlun* 
extension. 

TIIK PRCXtHBSB OF WX'IAPIBM 

These a(‘is were, however, accomi)aiiied by language of great decision 
against the sociail dcmo(‘rats, cs}HMnally on the o(*x‘asion of a gmit strike in 
WcvStphalia, when the emperor warned the men that for him every soidal dem- 
<H*rat was an enemy to the einpii*e and eountiy. None the less, all attempts to 
>vin the working men from the do<drinaire socialists failed. They contimied 
to look on the w holemachinery of government, emperor and army, chinch ami 
l)oliee, jis their natural enemies, and remained completely under the bondage 
of the abstnict theorie^s of the socialists, just as much as fifty years ago the 
Ofcrmau bourgeois wore controlbsl by the lilaual theories. It is strange to see 
how the national chanw^teristics aj)[KW(‘d in them. What In^gan as a gmit 
revolutionary movement became a dogmatic and iu*ademic school of llionght; 
it often almost schemed as though the orthodox intcrpiptation of Marx's doc¬ 
trine were of moic im])ortance than an improvement in the condition of tlm 
w orking men, and the discussions in the annual socialist congix'ss rewnnblHl the 
argiuneuts of theologians rather than the pnu^tical considerations of jmliti- 
cians. 

The party, however, ])ros[)ered and grew in stlength lw*yond all unticiiia- 
tion. The rci>eal of tlie socialist la\v wiis natunUly welcome to them as a 
gmit pei'sonal triumph over Bismarck ; in the elections of 1890 they won thir- 
ty live, in 1893 forty-four, in 1898 fifty-six mits. Their iutluence w^as not 
< onfined to the artistuis; among their open or sc*cret. adherents w^eie to Ik^ 
fouml large numbers of government employf^s and elerks. In tlie autumn of 
1890 they were able, for the fii'st time, to hold in Germany a general meeting 
of delegatei^, whicli Ims betui (ontinued annually. In the lii'st me^^tiugs it ap- 
jieaied that ihci'e were strong 0 ]»posing tendeneies within the party wliich for 
the first time could 1)0 brought- to public discussion. On the one side there 
wiis a small party, die Jungai, in Berlin, who attacked the parliamentary lead¬ 
ers on the ground that they had lent themselves to compromise and had not 
maintained tlie oldspirit. In 1891, at Erfurt, Werner and his 
followers were exiK^lIed from the party; some of them drifted into anarchism, 
othei'S disapi>eare<l. 

On the othei* hand, there was a large sec’iion, the leader of w horn was lien* 
von Vollmar, who maintained that the social revolution would not come sud¬ 
denly, as Bebel and the older leaders had taught, but that it w ould lx? a gmd- 
ual evolution; they w ei'e willing to co-oi)erate with the goveniment in remedial 
measures by which, within the existing sociiil order, the prosperity and free¬ 
dom of the working classes might 1^ advaneeil; their position wm veiy 
strong, as Vollmar snex^eeded in extending socialism even in the C'atholic 
parts of Bavaria. An attempt to treat them as not genuine socialists was 
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frastrated and they continued in co-oi>eration with the other branch of the 
pairty. Their position would be easier were it not for the repeated attempts 
of the Prussian ^rernment to crush the party by fresh legidation and the 
supervision exercised by the police. It was a sign of most serious import for 
the future that in 1897 the electoral law in the kingdom of Saxony was altered 
with the express purpose of excluding the socialiste from the Bacon landtag. 
This and other symptoms caused serious apprehension that some attempt might 
be made to alter the law of universal suffn^e for the Beichstag, and it was 
policy of this kind which maintained and justified the profound distrust of the 
governing classes and the class hatred on which social democracy depends. 
On the other hand, there were signs of a greater willingness among the social¬ 
ists to co-operate with their old enemies Sie liberals in opposition to the com¬ 
mercial policy of the government, and every step is welcomed which will 
break down the intellectual isolation in which the working classes are kept. 

THE AKMY, SCHOOLS, ANO COMMERCE 

In foreign affairs a good understanding with Great Britain was maintained, 
but the em^ror failed at that time to presei-vo the friendship of Bossia. The 
close understanding between Pnince and Kussia, and the constant increase in 
the armies of these states, made a still further increase of the German army 
desirable. In 1890, while the Septennate had still three more years to i-un, 
Caprivi had to ask for an additional twenty thousand men. It was the first 
time that an increase of this kind had been necessary within the regular period. 
When, in 1893, the proposals for the new period were made, they formed a 
great change. Universal service was to be made a i*eality; no one except 
those absolutely unfit were to escaim military service. To make enlistment of 
so large an additional luunber of recruits imssible, the period of service with 
the colours was reduced to two years. 

The parliamentary discussion was very confused; the government eventu¬ 
ally accepted an amendment giving them 657,093 for five and a half years in¬ 
stead of the 670,877 asked for; this wiis rejected by 210 to 162, the greater 
part of the Centre and of the Freisinnige voting against it. Parliament w'as 
at once dissolved. Before the elections the Freisinnige party broke up, as 
about twenty of them determined to accept the compromise. They took the 
name of the Fremnnigv Vereiniffung, the others who remained under the lead¬ 
ership of Bichter forming the Freisinnige VoUespartei. The natural result of 
this split was a great loss to the party. The liberal opposition secured only 
twenty-three seats instead of the sixty-seven they had held before. It was, so 
far as now can be foreseen, the final collapse of the old radicid party. Not- 
writhstanding this the bill was only carried by sixteen votes, and it would have 
been throwu out again had not the Poles for the first time voted for the gov¬ 
ernment, since the whole of the Centre voted in opposition. 

This vote was a sign of the increasing disorganisation of parties and of 
growing parllomentaj^ difficulties which were even more apparent in the 
Prussian Landtag. Mqnel, as minister of finance, succeeded indeed in carry¬ 
ing a reform, by which the proceeds of the tax on land and buildings were 
tra^ferred to the loc^d government authorities, and the loss to the state ex- 
ch^uer made up by increased taxation of larger incomes and industry. * 1^0 
aeries of measures which began in 1891 and were completed in 1896 won a more 
general approbation than is usual, and Miquel in this successfully carried out 
bis policy of reconciling the growing jealousies arising from class interests. 

A. school bill for Prussia was less successful, and aroused conflicts of prin- 
riple which afterwards divided the country. It is remarkable that up to this 
time tirere is no general law existing in Prussia regulating the management of 
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tJie elementary schools. In every province f hoi-o are different rtiles as to the 
age at which attendance is compulsory as to school management, the regnla- 
tion of religious education, and the relation of the church to the schools A 
clause in the constitution stetes that these mattei's are to be regulated by law, 
but no law has yet (1902) been carried. In November, 1890, a genend law 
was introduced, but it was opposed by tlie Centre on the ground that it would 
advei'sely affect the religious teaching, and Gossler, minister of education, had 
to resign; he was succeeded by Count Zcidlitz, who, in 1892, introduced a new 
law so drawn up as greatly to strengthen the influence of the church. This 
led to a violent agitation; all the liberal parties joined in opposing it; tbo 
agitation spread to the learned classes, and tiie cry m\s raised that ciiltnn* and 
learning were being handed over to the pi iests. Caprivi defended the law as 
part of the great struggle between Christianity and atheism, but the ministry 
was nearly equally divided; the emperor was dissiitisficKl with the manner in 
which it had been iutrodiieed, and on March 16th the law was with<irawn. 
The next day Zedlitz resigned; Caprivi also sent in his lesignation, but, at iha 
special mpaest of the emperor, continued in office i\s eliancellor; he wiia suc¬ 
ceeded by Count Eulenburg as pmsident of the Ih nssian ministiy. 

Caprivi^s administration was further remarkable for the arrangement of 
commercial treaties. In 1892 treaties with Austria-Hungary, ItiUy, lielgium, 
and Switzerland for twelve years bound togeth<n* the greater part of the Conti¬ 
nent, and opened a wide market for German manufactures; the idea of this 
policy was to secure, by a more {Kirmaneiit union of the middle European 
states, a stable market for the goods which were Iveing excluded owing to the 
gmit growth of protection in Fmnce, Russia, and America. The.so were fol¬ 
lowed by similar treaties with Rumania and Serv'ia, and in 1894, after a pe¬ 
riod of sharp customs warfare, with Russia, In all these treaties the general 
principle \vas a miuction of the import duties on corn in return for advan¬ 
tages given to German manufiudnres, and it is this which brought about the 
struggle of the governmeut with the iigrarians, which after 1894 took the first 
place in party politioa. 

The agricultural interests in (jcriuany had during the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth mitury been in favour of free trade. The reason of this was that, till 
some years after the foundation of the empire, the production of corn and 
foodstuffs w^as more than snfllcient for the population; as long as they ex¬ 
ported corn, potatoes, and cattle, they i-equirexi no protection from foreign 
competition, and they enjoyed the advantages of Ix^ing able to purchase colo¬ 
nial goods and manufactured articles cheaply. Mecklenburg and Hanover, 
the purely agricultural states, had, until their entrances into the customs union, 
folloAved a completely free-trade policy. Tire first union of the agrarian 
pariy, which was formed in 1876 under the name of the Society for the tteform 
of Taxation, did not place protection on their programme; they laid stress on 
bi-metallism, on the reform of intermil taxation, esjyecially of the tax on land 
and bnildings, and on the reform of the railway tariff, and demanded an in¬ 
crease in the i^amp duties. Tlicse last three jroints were all to some extent 
attained. About this time, however, the introduction of cheap corn from 
Russia began to threaten them, and it was in 1879 that, probably to a great 
extent influenced by Bisniarck, they are first to be found among those who ask 
for protection. 

After that time there was a great increase in the importation of foodstuffs 
from America. increase of manufactures and the rapid growth of the 
population made the introduction of cheap food from abroad a necessity. In 
the youth of the empire the amount of com grown in Germany was sufficient 
for the needs of Its itihabitante; the amount consumed in 1899 exceeded the 
amount produced by about one-quarter of the total. At the same time the 
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price^ making allowance for the fluetuationa owing to bad harveatSi steadily 
decreased, notwithstanding the duty on com* In twenty years the average 
price fell from about 236 to 135 marks the 1,000 kilo, liere was therefore a 
constant decrease in the income from land, and this took place at a time when 
the great growth of wealth among the industrial classes hod made living more 
cosily. The agriculturists of the north and east saw themselves and their class 
thimtened with loss, and perhaps ruin; their discontent, which had long been 
growing, broke out into open fire doling the discussion of the coinmei*cial 
treaties. As these would inevitably bring about a large increase in the impor¬ 
tation of corn from Rumania and Russia, a great agitation was begun in agri¬ 
cultural circles, and the whole influence of the conservative party vrm opp(^;ed 
to the treaties. This brought aboiit a curious situation, the measures being 
only carried by the snpi>ort of the Centre, the radicals, and the socialists, 
against the violent opposition of those classes, especially the landowners in 
Prussia, who had hitherto been the 8up]^)oi1ei*8 of the government. In oi-der 
to prevent the commercial tre;ity with Russia, a great agricultural league was 
founded in 1893, the Bund der Laridwhihe; some seven thousand landownei'S 
joined it immediately. Two days later the Peasants^ League, or Deutsche 
Bauernbund, which had been foiuided in 1885 and included some forty-four 
thousiind members, chiefly from the smaller proprietors in Pomerania, l^sen, 
Saxony, and Thuringia, merged itself in the new league. Tliis aftei*^'ard8 
gained very great proportions. It became, with the social democnds, the mast 
influential society which had been founded in Germany for defending the in¬ 
terests of a particular class; it soon numbered more than two hundred thou- 
sand meml)ei’S, including landed proprietors of all degrees. Under its influ¬ 
ence a parliiimentary union, the W^irthschaftHvereimgungy was founded to insure 
proper consideration for agricultural affaii's; it was joined by moi^e than one 
hundred merabei's of the Reichstag; and the conservative party fell more and 
more under the influeuce of the agmrians. 

CAPKIVI IS SUCCEEDED BY HOUENLOHE 

Having failed to prevent the commercial treaties, Count Kanitz introduced 
a motion that the state should have a monopoly of all imported corn, and that 
the price at wliioh it was to l>e sold should he fixed by law. On the fiist occa¬ 
sion, in 1894, only fifty meiul>ei^ were found to vote for this, but in the next 
year ninety-seven supported the iiitroduction of the motion, and it was con¬ 
sidered worth while to call together the Prussian council of state for a special 
discussion. The whole agitation was exti’emely inconvenient to the goveni- 
ment. The violence with which it was conducted, coming, as it did, from the 
highest circles of the Prussian nobility, appeared almost an imitation of social¬ 
ist methods; but the emperor, with his wonted energy, personally rebukeil the 
leaders, and warned them Uiat the opposition of Prussian nobles to their king 
was a monstrosity. Nevertheless they were able to overthrow the chan(?ellor, 
who was specially obnoxious to them. In October, 1894, he was dismissed 
suddenly, without warning ajad almost without cause, while the emperor was 
on a visit to the Bulenbuxgs, one of the most influential families of the Prus¬ 
sian nobility. 

Oaprivi^s fall, though it was occasioned by a difference between him and 
Count Eulenburg and was due to the direct act of the emperor, was rendered 
easier by the weakness of his parliamentaty position. There was no party on 
whose help he could really depend. The military bill had offended the preju¬ 
dices of conservative military critics; the British treaty had alienat^ the 
colonial party; the commercial treaties had only been carried by the help of 
Poles, radicate, and socialists; but it was just these pmrties which were the mcNSt 
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easily offended by «ie general tendencies of the internal l^islation, as shown 
in the Prussian school bill. Moieover, the bitter tind unscruimlous attacks of 
the Bismarckiau press to which Caprivi was exposed made him unpopular in 
the country, for the people could not feel at ease so long as they were governed 
by a minister of whom Bismarck disapproved. There was therefore no pro.s- 
irect of forming anything like a stable coalition of parties on wliich he could 
depend. 

The emj^eror wiMi fortunate in securing as \m successor Pi-inco Chlodwig 
von Hohenlohe. Though the new chatKxdloi once more united with this ofliee 
that of Prussian minister-president, his age, and perhai)8 also his ehai'acter, 
prevented him from exercising that constant activity luid vigilance which his 
two predecessors had displayed. During his a<lmiiiistration even the secre* 
tary of state for foicign affaim, Ihiroii Marschall \ on Bieberstein, and after¬ 
wards Count von Billow, became the oixlinary simkesmaa of the government, 
and in the management of other departments the want of a strong hand at the 
heail of affairs was often felt. Betwecni the empcix^r, with whom the final 
direction of policy rested, and his subordinates, the chancellor often appeaml 
to evade public notice. The very first mt of the new chancellor brought upon 
him a severe icbuff. At the oj>cniiig of the new l)nildings which had Ikhui 
erected in Berlin for the Reichstag, cheers were called for the emperor. Home 
of the socialist members remained seated. It was not clear that their action 
was delibenite, but none the less the chancellor himself Citme down to ask 
from the house permission to bring a charge of Ihe-majcM against them, a 
request which wiis, of courst>, almost unaiiimously refused. 

The agninans still maiutaiiuHl their x)rominent position in Prussia. They 
opposed all bills which would appear diicetly or indirectly to injure agricul¬ 
tural interests. They looked witii sus])icion oir the naval policy of the empe¬ 
ror, for they disliked all that helx>s industry and commerce. They would only 
give their sui)poii: to the navy bills of 18t)7 and 1000 in return for large eon- 
cessioiis limiting the importation of margarine and Americiui prem^rved meat, 
and the removal of tlie ImleunniUits Nachwein acted as a kind of bounty on the 
export of corn. They successfully opposed the construction of a canal from 
Westphalia to the Elbe, on the ground that it would facilitate the importation 
of foreign corn. They refused to accept all t he compromises which Miquel, 
who was very sympathetic towards them, suggested, and thereby brought 
about his retirement in May, 1901. 

The opj)Osition of the agrarians was for many j-easons pecniliarly embar¬ 
rassing. The franchise by which the Prussian parliament is elected gave the 
cousc^rvatives whom they controlled a predominant position. Any alteration 
of the franchise was, however, out of the question, for that would admit the 
socialists. It was, moreover, the tradition of the Prussian court and the Prus¬ 
sian government (and it must Ix^ reraeml)ered that the imperial government is 
inspired by Prussian ti^aditions) that the nobility and peasants were in a X)e- 
culiar way the support of the crown and the state. The old distrust of the 
towns, of manufacturers and artisans, still continued. The pi-eservation of a 
peasant class was considered necesstiry in the interests of the army. Besides, 
intellectual and social prejudices required a strong conservative party. In 
the south and west of Germany, however, the con.servative party was practi¬ 
cally non-existent. In these parts, owing to the changes introduced at the 
revolution, the nobility, who hold little land, are, comparatively speaking, 
without political importance. In the Catholic districts the (l^entre had Ixicome 
absolutely master, except so far as the socialists threatened their position. 
Those of the great industrialists who belonged to the national liberals or the 
moderate conservatives did not command that influence which men of their 
class generally hold in Great Britain, because the influence of social 4^9eracy 
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banded together the whole of the working men in a solid phahuuc of irrecon> 
cilable opposition, the very first principle of which was the hostility of classes. 
The government, therefore, was compelled to turn for support to the Centre 
and the conservatives, the latter being almost completely under the inflnence 
of the old Prussian nobility from the northeast But every attempt to carry 
out the policy supported by these parties aroused an oppositiou most embar> 
rassing to the government 

The conservatives distrusted the financial activity which centred round the 
exchanges of Berlin and other towns, and in this they had the sympathy of 
agratians and anti-Semites, as well as of the Centre. The agrarians believed 
that the Berlin exchange was partly responsible for the fall of prices in com; 
the anti-Semites laid stress on the fact that many of the financiers were of 
Jewish extraction; the Centre feared the moral effects of speculation. This 
opposition was shown in the demand for additional duties on stamps (this was 
granted by Bismarck), in the opimsition to the renewal of the Biink Charter, 
and especially in the new regulations for the exchange which were carried in 
1896. One clause in this forbade the dealing in “futures” in com, and at the 
same time a special Prussian law required that there should be representatives 
of agriculture on the managing committee of the exchange. The members of 
the exchange in Berlin and other towns refused to accept this law. When it 
came into effect they withdrew and tried to establish a private exchange. 
This was prevented, and after two years they w'cre compelled to submit and 
the Berlin bourse was again opened. 

POLITICAL BARGAININO 

Political parties now came to represent interests rather than principles. 
The government, in order to piuw its mea.sure.s, wiis obliged to purchase the 
votes by class legislation, and it bought those with whom it could make the l)cst 
bargain—these being generally the Centre, as the ablest tacticians, and the 
conwrvatives, as having the highest social position and being boldest in declar¬ 
ing their demands. No great parliamentary leader took the place of Wiudt- 
horst, Laskei', and Benuigsen; the extra-i)arliamentary societies, less respon¬ 
sible and more violent, grew in influence. The anti-Semites gained in 
numbers, though not in reputation. The conservatives, hoping to win votes, 
even adopted an anti Semite clause in their programme. The general ten¬ 
dency among the numerous societies of Christian socialism, which broke up 
almost as quickly as they appeared, was to drift from the alliance with the 
ultra-conservatives and to adopt the economic and many of the political doc¬ 
trines of the social deraocrala The National-SoeMer Verein defended the 
union of monarchy and socialism. Meanwhile the extreme spirit of nationality 
was fostered by the All-detiUicher Verein, the policy of which would quickly 
involve Germany in war with every other nation. More than once the feeling 
to which they gave expression endangered the relations of Germany and Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary. The persecution of the Poles in Prussia naturally aroused 
indignation in Austria, where the Poles had for long been among the strongest 
elements on which the government depended; and it was not ^wasns easy to 
prevent the agitation on behalf of the Germans in Bohemia from assuming a 
dhr^rons aspect. 

Hi the disintegration of parties the liberals suffered most. The unity of 
the conservatives was preserved by social forces and the interests of agricul¬ 
ture : the decay of the liberals was the result of nniveisal suffrage. Originally 
the opponents of the landed interest and the nobility, they were the i^y of 
the educated middle class, of the learned, of the officii^ and of finance. Ihey 
never succeeded in winning the support of the working men. Ihey had idea- 
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tified themselves with the interests of the capitalists, and were not even faith¬ 
ful to their own principles. In the day of tlieir power they showed them¬ 
selves as intolerant as their opponents had been. They resorted to the help 
of the government in order to stamp out the opinions" with which they dis¬ 
agreed, and the claims of Ore artisans to practical equality were rejected by 
them, as in earlier days the claims of the middle class had been by the nobles. 

The Centre alone maintained itself. Obliged by their constitution to re¬ 
gard equally the material interests of all classes—for they represent rich and 
poor, peasants and artisans—they w-ere the natunU support of the government 
when it attempted to find a compromise between the clauionr of op^ming in- 
teresta Their own demands were generally limited to the defenc(< of order 
and religion, and to some extent coincided with the wishes of the emperor; 
but, as we sliall see, every attempt to introduce legislation in accoixlance with 
their wishes led to a conflict with the educjited opinion of the country, which 
was very detrimental to the authority of the government. In the state parlia- 
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ments of Bavaria, Baden, and Ilease their inflnence was very great. There 
was, moreover, a tendency for local parties to gain in numbers tuid influence 
—the Volk8i)artei in Wurtemberg, the anti-Semites in Ilessc, and the Bauern- 
bund (Peasants’ League) in Bavaria. Tlie bwt demanded that the peasants 
should be freed from the payment to the state, which represented the purchase 
price for the remission of feudal burdens. It soon lost ground, however, 
paitly owing to personal reiisons, and partly because the Centre in order to 
maintain their influence among tlie iMsisants adopteil some features of their 
programme. 

Another class which, seeing itself in danger from the economic changes in 
society, agitated for special legislation was the small retail Inwiers of the large 
towns. They demanded additional taxation on tho vast shops and stores, the 
growth of wluch in Berlin, Munich, and other towns seemed to threaten their 
interests. As the preservation of the smaller middle class seemed to be impor¬ 
tant as a bulwark against socialism, they won the support of tho conservative 
and clerical parties, and laws inspire<l by them were passed in Bavaria, Wiir- 
tembeig, and Prussia. This MiUdetand-polUik, as it is called, was very char- 
acteristio of the attitude of mind which was produce<l by the policy of protec¬ 
tion. Every class appealed to tho government for special laws to protect itself 
against the effects of the economic clianges which had been brought about by 
the modern industrial system. Peasants and landlords, artii^ns and trades¬ 
men, each formed their own league for the protection of their interest, and 
all looked to the state as the proper gnardlan of their class interests. 
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COhOniAJL AGOBANDISEMBKT UNDER WILLIAM II 

Emperor William II early set himself the task of doing for the German 
fleet what his grandfather had done for the army. The acquisition of Helgo* 
land enabled a new naval station to be established off the mouth of the Elbe; 
the completion of the canal from Kiel to the mouth of the Elbe—^an old plan 
of Bismarck’s which was begun in 1887 and completed in 1896*—by enabling 
ships of war to pass from the Baltic to the North Sea, greatly increased the 
strategic strength of the fleet. In 1890 a change in the organisation separated 
the command of the fleet from the oflice of secretary of state, who was respon¬ 
sible for the representation of the admiralty in the Eeichstag, and the emperor 
was brought into more direct eunnection with the navy. During the first five 
years of the reign four line-of-ljattle ships were added and several armoured 
cruisers for the defence of commerce and colonial interests. 

With the yetir 1895 began a i)eriod of expansion abroad and great naval 
activity, ^fhc note m iis given in a 8i>eech of the emj)eror on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the foundation of the empire, in which he said, ^4he German 
Empire has become a w orld empire.^’ The ruling idea of this new Welt-JPoUtik 
was that Germany could no longer remain merely a continental power; owing 
to the growth of population she depended for subsistence on trade and exports; 
she could not maintain herself amid the rivalry of nations unless the govern¬ 
ment was able actively to support German traders in all parts of the world. 
The extension of German trade and influence has, in fact, been carried out with 
considerable success.** 

Ill the year 1888 the German flag had, indeed, long floated on the coa.st of 
Africa and on the Pacific, but German influence and the dominion of the German 
Empire wei’e practically confined to a few isolated posts (some of them in the 
hands of private (companies), wholly unable to inspire the natives with a cor¬ 
rect idea of the greatness and power of Gemany. In their infancy, the colo¬ 
nial possessions might he regarded as the foundations of an empire beyond 
the sea, but they were far from being real colonies, or, iis such, a source of 
blessing and prosperity to Germany proper. With this epoch a change for 
the better sets in, accompanied by hard struggles and severe reverses, but nev¬ 
ertheless distinct and unmistakable. The idea of a policy of expansion was 
still so new and stmnge that, up to that time, the government had ventured 
on none but the most trivial and timid measures in the interevsts of the German 
colonies; but when the consequences of this unfortunate niggardlim^ Ixscame 
manifest in the distn^ss that prevailed thi-oughout East and West Africa, the 
German Empire, under the mighty mgis of the emperor, began to take up a 
position beyond sea more correspondent with its resources at home. 

In East Afric>a the government of the strip of coast w hich the German East 
African Company had rented from the sultan of Zanzibar for a term of fifty 
years was taken over on August 16th, 1888. To the roar of cannon the flag of 
the German company was hoisted in fourteen ports. During the quiet weeks 
that followed German custom-houses were set up at Lindi, Mikindani, Kilwa, 
Dar-es-Salaam, Bagamoyo, Pangani, and Tanga. A bustle of business b^an 
to stir everywhere, eager to exploit the economic resources of the East African 
territory for the benefit of German trade; men fancied they were witnessing a 
new departure in German colonial policy, a wide prospect opened before their 
eyes, In which the German merchant of the fntnre bent his steps to the region 
of the Great Lakes and the frontiers of the Kongo Free State. Then all at 
once a tempest broke forth which in a few months destroyed all the long re¬ 
sults of German industry in those parts. 

The Arab slave^dealers, who were settled in large numbers on the Nyassa, 
were apprehensive that the German occupation of the East African coast, and 
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of the harbours more particularly, would interfere with or even desti’oy their 
nefarious but profitable ti*afflc, and they therefore incited the Arab population 
to make a mid on the coast for the purpose of putting an end to the rule of 
the German comimny, which was neither prepared for such attacks nor in a 
position to cope with them. The revolt, headed by Buschiri, an Arab, bioke 
out in September, 1888, and spmul to the major part of the Ambs resident in 
the German stations. Every station except Bagamoyo and Dar-es-^lamn fell 
into the hands of the Aral)H. At Kilwa some company ofiicials perished; the 
rest fled to Jianzibar. The two places which had not hoim conquered could 
hold out only by the help of the mau of-war Mowe, w liich hapi>ened to l)e at 
hand. On December Gth and 7th Busidiiri, whosi‘. trooj^H were armed with 
rifles and ciinnon, attacked Bagamoyo. The company ofticials made a gallant 
defence and were vigorously supi>orted by the cruiser which was lying 

in the harbour, and Buschiri was consequently forced to retmit w ith the loss 
of his artillery, after i)lundering and burning the houses of the station. 


THE ARAH REVOLT IN HERMAN EAST AFRIC A 

This dim cabisti'ophe which had thus befallen the German possessions in 
East Africa brought home to public opinion tlie conviction that the system 
hitherto pursued—that of leaving the colonisation of such vast districts to pri¬ 
vate enterprise—was no longer applicable to pmsent conditions and that the 
sooner it w'as broken with the Ixdter. The lequcst for a vote of 2,000,000 
marks for the suppression of the Arab rising, wiiich was submitted to the diet 
of the empire, the despatch of a number of battleships to lijist Africji, and, 
lastly, the appointment of Wissmann, the most experieucAHl of African explor¬ 
ers as imperial commissioner, proved that in the hour of need the clear eye 
and vigorous hand of the emperor Wiliam could bi ing order out of the con 
fusexi medley of affairs. And if the power of cliocwing the right men for the 
execution of great deeds and important miasions l>e ivgurded, as it alw^ays has 
been, as one of the most laudable of princely qualities, we may wndl insist that 
in this matter of the selection of Wiasmann to subdne the Arab revolt it was a 
singularly hapi)y touch that intrusted this msponsiblo duty to the most popu¬ 
lar of African travellei-s. 

But the government was by no means blind to the flict that thes(3 Amb dis¬ 
turbances were something more than a mbellion, and that the struggle was 
really a crusade against the slave trade wJiich disgraces our age. Thim this 
war with the Aral)s Ix^camc a ('hristian act which could not but redound to 
the advantage of all western natioius holding possessions in Africa. Acting 
upon this view'the admirals in command of the German and English squadron 
declared the coast in a state of blockade on December 2nd, 1888, an energetic 
mesisure which contributed materially to the ultimate suppression of the slave 
trade. 

The first great battle between Wissmann and the rebel Arabs took place in 
the summer of 1880, in the 15asi African protectorate. On the 8th of May 
Wissmann’s troops and the marines under Admiral Deiuhardt, amounting to¬ 
gether to sixteen hundred men, attacked Buschiri^s position near Bagamoyo 
and carried it by assault, without heavy loss. On the same day the native 
regiment of Dar-es-Salaam took the village of Magagoni, and on May 21st and 
22nd tte rebels in the Dar-es-Salaam district were subdued. These engage^ 
ments, however, had not struck a decisive blow at the rebel cause. Buschiri 
had fallen back on Pangani and Sadani. Wissmann stormed the latter place 
on the 7th of June. Pour weeks later an attack was made by sea on Pangani, 
the main stronghold of Buschiri’s adherents, vigorously supported ^ the guns 
of the German ships Leipzig, Carola, Sfowe^ Ifdl, and Schtcalbe. Wissmann^ 
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troops then landed, and three hundred sailors attacked the north side of the 
town, which was simultaneouflly bombarded on the south by the machine-guns 
of Wissmann^s two steamers- The place was taken without serious resistanoe. 
Tangfti fell soon after, and Buschiri withdrew to the interior, 

The capture of the Arab leader was not achieved until December, Wiss- 
mann had Buschiri tried and hanged as a punishment for his crimes. Sana- 
heri of Useguha took his place as the principal opponent of the German troops, 
and with the bulk of his followers established himself in the neighbourhood 
of Pangani. 

By a fortunate coincidence the safety of the great caravan route from the 
coast to the lakes, which Wissmann secured by a brilliant campaign in the 
interior, was established at the very time \vhen Emin Pasha returned, accom¬ 
panied by Stanley. The pasha had come from the equatorial province of 
%ypt, which he had ruled and defended against the mahdi for yeai’s with 
energy and prudence. Wissmann sent Baron von Graveiireiith as far as 
Mpuapa to meet him, with troops and jirovisions for the assistance and sup¬ 
port of his party. The new s of Emin’s liberation and return to the east coast 
roused the liveliest interest in Gennany. The hope that the dauntless German 
chfunpion of civilisation might yet be successfully rescued from his desperate 
situation hml never been completely abandoned, and now it had actually been 
fulfilled. 

The following year Wissmann successfully prosecuted his campaign against 
the Anibs. On January 4th he stormed the enemy’s camp and put them to 
flight, leaving the furiher pursuit to Baron von Gnivenreutb, one of his brav¬ 
est officers, who defeated Baiiaheri, B^lschiri’s successor, in several smart en- 
gagemeuts, with the result that the reb<d leader declared his willingness to sur¬ 
render and sued for ix'aee, Gravenreuth went to Stidaui to receive Banaheri 
as Wissmaun’s n^preseutative. Two days afterwards more than twelve him- 
di‘ed men suriendeied in a deplorable condition. When the northern part of 
the protectorate, including the towns and seaboard settlements of ^djini, 
Pangani, and Tanga, had iS^en wrested from the Ambs, Wissmann found him¬ 
self confronted by the task of bringing the southern portion of the country, 
including the jiorts of Kilwa, Lindi, and Mikindani, into his power. No 
sooner had tlie expected reinforcements of men, riflCvS, ammunition, mountain 
batteries, and row-boats reached him, under the command of Major Liebert^ 
than he opened a fresh campaign. Supported by German men-of-war, he look 
Kilwa on the 7th of May, Lindi on the 10th, and Mikindani on the 14th. 
Thus the whole maritime district was reconquered by the Germans and the 
military honour of Gerraiuiy vindicated. 

His brilliant feats in Africa had mad© Wissmann one of the most popular 
men of the day at home, and the emperor rewarded his valiant subject in right 
kingly fa^ion, gave him a major’s commission, presented him witli eight can¬ 
non as a mark of special favour, and bestowed hereditary rank upon him when 
he returned at the end of the war. 

THE ANOLO-GEEMAN AOEKEKENT 

Now it was for Germany to consolidate in peace what she had won back 
by war. In consideration of the increasing expansion of German dominion 
the first thing needful seemed to be a more definite determination of the Ger¬ 
man and Euglii^ spheres of influence, so as to secure a firmer foundation for 
the civilising labours of the two nations. With this object the much-diseussed 
Anglo-Germau agreement was concluded, which extended to Africa and also 
brought the island of Helgoland, off the north German coast, into the posses* 
Sion of Germany, The gi^ value of this aequisitton to th$ German fleet 
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to the defence of the months of the Elbe, Weser, and Jade is now universally 
recognised. 

It was a matter of great importance to the future development of German 
territory in East Africa that traffic beta eeu Lake Nj'assa and the Kongo Free 
State, between lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika, on the latter lake, and between 
it and the northern frontier of both spheres of influence, should remain open 
duty free to the subjects and goods of both nations. At the same time freedom 
of worship and instruction was guarantoe<l to the missions of both countries 
and equal rights to the subjects of both powcre. One important practical re¬ 
sult of the agreement was an understanding Iwtweeu the imperial government 
and the sultan of Zanzibar, by which the lat ter pledged himself to abdicate his 
sovereign rights over the strip of coast let to the East African Company in 
return for the s^ of 4,000,000 marks. Thereupon the company couclud^ 
an agreement with the imperial government in November, by which the latter 
took over the sovereign rights and the collection of customs dues, undertaking 
to pay the company in exchange an annual sum of 600,000 marks. 

THE OOVEBNORSHIP OF EAST AFKICA 

The years 1891 and 1892 were marketl by many untoward events and losses 
in the African I*rotectorate, where Herr von Sodcn had been api>oiuted 
the first governor at the beginning of April, 1891. Thra^ companies of the 
protectorate troops under Captain von Zelewski were attacked and almost an¬ 
nihilated by robber Wahehe tribes on August 17th, 1891; and in the follow'- 
ing year a like tragic fate overtook another division of the protectorate troops 
utider Lieutenant von Bulow. In consequence of these disisters, which grow 
more serious after Wissmatui had left, the higher powers deemed it advisable 
to oxtmbiue, for a time at least, the supremo civil aud militaiy commands. 
Lieutenant-Colonel von Scheie was therefore despatched to East Africa in Oc- 
tol)or, 1892, and Baron von Soden, tho former governor, resigned his office. 

A fresh and enlivening breeze began to blow in East Africa on the arrival 
of the energetic new governor. Tho protectorate troops, under the gallant 
leadership of the first lieutenant prince, succeeded in storming the fortified 
capital of tho bold and crafty chief Sike at tho beginning of 189.% and thus 
once more secured the safety of the remote advanced station of Tabora. They 
also had victorious encounters with another chief, Ma-senta by name. But 
Scheie’s brilliant campaign against thoWabehes in the autumn of 1894, which 
ended with the storming of the stronghold of Kuirenga—a strategic achieve¬ 
ment of the first magnitude—and which wreaked bloody vengeauee for Zelew- 
ski’s defeat, did more than anything else to invest the Gernmu arms with fear 
and terror in the eyes of the natives. Unhappily S<*hele was denied the chance 
of labouring at the peaceful task of making the German colony in East Africa 
of economic value to the mother country, as he, with his remarkable gift for 
organisation, intended to do. B»it his extraordinary military achievements 
contributed materially to assure the tranquillity of the country 1 henceforward. 
The emperor William, who was strongly attached to Governor von Scheie, 
confer!^ on him the highest military distinction, the order Pmr le mSrite. 

After a long interval the post of governor of East Africa w^ filled again 
at the end of April, 1895. This time the choice fell upon Major von Wiss- 
mann, formerly imperial commissioner, who, by his .services to science in his 
two daring journeys across the Dark Continent, his suppression of the Arab 
rising in 1889, his talent for organisation, and, lastly, by hi.s laborious expedi¬ 
tion to Lake Nyassa by steamlwat in 1892-1893, had given tho surest gtiaran- 
tee ojf his ability to cope with the vast and varied demands which the rapid 
development of Bast iJrica would necessarily make upon the governor. Ihe 
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emperor William^e appoiatment of Wissmauu to the head of the Qermao col¬ 
ony in Bast Africa not only gave general satisfaction in colonial circles, but 
waa hailed with x>leasure by the industrial companies interested in the country. 
They r^rded him as the most notable judge and representative of African 
economic policy. 

In the second half of the year 1895 the disturbances stored up in the south 
of the protectoi^ate by the chiefs Machemba aud Hassau bin Omar had attained 
such proportions that further attempts at a peaceful settlement seemed neither 
hopeful nor politically advisable. Lieutenant-Colonel von Trotha, commander 
of the protectorate troops, succeeded in defeating a l>ody of rebels aud captur¬ 
ing Hassau bin Onuir. Machemba then submitted unconditionally, was place<l 
under tlie German flag, and appeared at Dar-es-Salamn in i>ei'8on to ndify the 
jieace when it was conclude<l. 

After this, nipid and satisfactory progress was made towards the pacifica¬ 
tion of the country. The next revolt, in the hinterland of the sonthern coast, 
was suppi^essed, the attempt at i*ebeIlion in the maritime district was quelled. 
The natives liad lost their taste for nibellion against German rule under their 
hemiitary snlbins or at the instigation of Arabs or leaders of mixetl Arab 
blood, since it had become known tlironghontthe whole i)rot<K*torate that every 
rel)el against German rule had sooner or later Ix'eii overtaken by the punish¬ 
ment he merited. 

In October, 189G, Major von Wissmanii resigned on account of his health, 
and his place wiis taken by his friend and former comrade, Colonel Liebert, a 
man of great knowle<lge and exi)erience in African affairs. Next to Wias- 
mann the most brilliant of all German travellers in Africa, Liel)ert inspired 
the fullest confidence aud highest hoi>es amongst all sound colonial politicians 
in Germany. His government of East Africa showed that he was worthy of 
his reputation, aud the silence that has fallen upon the clsvsh of arms in the 
colony redounds most highly to his honour. 

THK WICHT AFRICAN TROT KOTOR ATE 

The work of colonising the West African Protectorate, which was begun 
In 1885, has also made satisfactory progress in the recent yeais of the emperor 
William IPs i^eign. In the year 1888, Von Puttkamer, imperial commissioner 
of Togoland, had explored the Agotimi country, which extends to the foot of 
the Agome Moiuitains; and Captain von Francois and Doctor Wolf of the 
army medical staff had also successAilly explored a considerable area. A sta¬ 
tion was established in the highlands of Adeli on the heights of Adado, and 
named Bismarokbnrg, It was intended to serve as a base from which to pusli 
forwanl into the unknown hinterland. At the end of the year 1888 Doctor 
Wolf started from this point on a journey to Sahiga, iii the hitherto unex¬ 
plored Adjuti country, Jii 1890 Lieutenant Herold founded the station of 
Misahbhe, a post of peculiar value from the fact that it commands the impor¬ 
tant caravan route leading from Salaga and Kpandu to the coast. The offi¬ 
cials of the station have taken groat pains to complete and improve the roads 
in hopes of attiacting trade to the German coast 

The Anglo-German agreement of July Ist, 1890, extended the German pos¬ 
sessions northwards and assigned the important town of Kpandu and the sur¬ 
rounding district as far as the eastern bank of the river Volta to the German 
sphere of interest. Towards the end of 1894 the Gruner expedition undertook 
to a<ivanee into the district about Balaga, to the east of what was called the 
neutral zone, to take possession of the regions north and northeast of Togo, if 
possible, as far as the banks of the Niger. Several French expeditions had 
started a short time before with the same object*, and had advanced as far as 
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the newly established station of C^rnotville in the ninth degie© of north lati¬ 
tude. Under the circumstances there seemed little chance that the race for 
the rich hinterland of Togo, on whidi both the French and Germans had en¬ 
tered, would be decided in favour of the latter. The unexpected happeuctl 
nevertheless. The expedition under Doctor Gniner, sent out by the German 
Colonial Company and assisted by the German foreign office, overtook I)e- 
cceur’s French expedition on January 10th, 1805, although the latter had had 
a good start of it iu the iii'st instance, tinnier marched north-northeast 
through several native kingdoms, until he ivitvehed Say, and thence was able 
to proceed by the Niger to Karmamma. There tlie exi)c<lition divide<l, one 
part of it, under First-Lieutenant von Carnap, going on down (he Niger, and 
the other, under Doctor Gruner, starting on the return journey through the 
Borgu country, after paying a visit to the kingdom of Gaiido on the left liaiik 
of the Niger. During these journeys Gruner concluded tmities with several 
sultans, which formed the husis for future negotiations with France. 

After protmcted negotiation the jear 1897 witnessed, iu the treaty of July 
23rd, 1897, the final adjustment of the frontier of the French and German 
sphci^s of influence lesi^ectively. By it Germany was secure<l iu possession of 
the territory north of Togo up to the eleventh degiw noi-th latitude, and of 
tlie right hank of the river Moan in the maritime zone, which had l)ecu held 
by the Freueli up to that time. 

During the first year of the emiieror’s ndgu Doiitor Zintgraft*, iu the Kaiu- 
erun couutiy, took the fii'st steps to make a way from thence to the Adamaua 
country and the Benue, He fii’st founded the stsitiou of Barombi on lAike 
Elephant, and made two exi>editioii8 from that jxiint in the year 1H88, Imth of 
which were unfortunate and ultimately abortive, in conseiinem^c of the hostil¬ 
ity of the inhidiitants of the district of Banyang. In the following year he 
started with a larger following, lemduHi the Bali territory, and there f^iunded 
a new station. At the end of April he started iigaiu and ultimately i'cmthcd 
Ibi on the Ikmue. He afterwanls returned to i^)uth Adamaua, within the 
(Jermau sphere of iiiteiest, by way of Kumli, (/aptain Zimiuu* had tmvelled 
through the s«ime region simultaneously with Doctor Zintgraft*, and had navi¬ 
gated the Mungo, Wuri, and Masssike rivers. The southern jiart of the Kam- 
erun country was also explored at the same time by lieutenants Knud and 
Tappeubeck. They had to contend with great difficulties, due to the obstinate 
resistance of the warlike natives iu many placCxS. Both ndurned front this 
first expedition seventy wounded, making their way ba<;k through the dense 
l>e]t of prinueval forest wiiicli dividei^ the populous inland country of the South 
Karneruns from tlie coast. 

When they had recovered, the two brave explorei'S undertook a fiesh expe¬ 
dition into the hinterland of the Biitanga coast, for the purpose of founding a 
station between the rivers Njong and Hannaga. After establishing the station 
of Krihi on the Kribi River, Kuiul founded that of Jatimie in the river-lmsin 
aforesaid, the superintendence of whicii was underiaken by Lieutenant Mor¬ 
gen, when he succeeded first Tappcmlieek, wlio died of fever, and then Knud, 
who had fallen dangerously ill. 

The exi>ediiions of Doctor Ziutgraff, captains Zeuner and Kund, and lieu¬ 
tenants Morgen and Tappeubeck, briefly sketched above, lijid proved that the 
Kamerun hinterland was feilile, populous, and accewible to exploration. The 
expedition under First-Lieutenant von Btetten, which stalled from Kamerun 
at the beginning of 189«3 with the intention of licing l)eforehand with the iwpid 
advance of the French, who were pressing into the hinterland of Kamerun 
from the south along the Sanga, a tributary on the right bank of the Kongo, 
and from the north along the Benue, arrived in safety at Yola, the^pit^ of 
the great sultanate of Adamaua, which Germany had resigned to England in 
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1886. After obtaining important concessions from tbe sultan of Tola with 
reference to the southern iwut of Adamaua, Von Stetten returned to Kameruu 

water, along the Benue and Niger. An agreement made with England on 
November 13th, 1893, secured for Germany the possession of the greater part 
of Adamaua as far as that country was concerned, and acc^ to £be southern 
shore of Lake Chad, though at the price of a final renunciation of Tola, the 
capital. 

THE ADVANCE OP THE FKENOH 

German possessions in these regions were presently exposed to extreme 
peril by the unremitting advance of the French (who had vast resources at 
their disposal for the pursuit of their political object) towards the country 
around Lake Chad. It was impossible to come to an imderstanding with 
fiance (who was obviously aiming at the possession of Adamaua) as to how 
far latitude 16°, which had been ^ed upon in the Franco-German arrange¬ 
ment of December 24th, 1885, as the provisional boundary of the IDunernn 
territory to the east, was to be regarded as the dividing line of the French and 
Geiman spheres of interest to the north, because she could point to her prac¬ 
tical occupation of the country about the Banga and to the success of French 
explorers in the Shari basin, whereas not one of the German expeditions from 
Kamernn eastwards had succeeded in jjenetrating into those regions. On the 
contrary, they had always been driven northwards to the Benue by the hostil¬ 
ity of the uativea 

Under these critical circumstances it was of the utmost advantage to Ger¬ 
man interests that the expedition under Baron von Uechtritz and Doctor Pas- 
sarge, which was sent to Tola by the Kamerun committee on the Benue in the 
middle of 1893, was crowned with political and scientific results of considera¬ 
ble importance. The expedition traversed the region between Tola and the 
lower Shari, though it was unable to reach Lake Chad on account of military 
complications then prevtiiling between the local sultanates, but explored the 
upijor course of the Benue and returned to the mouth of the Niger in the sum¬ 
mer of 1894. Influenced by the success of this expedition, France consented 
to opcu negotiations with a view to the final settlement of the eastern frontier 
of German territory in the Kameniu hinterland. The negotiations were con¬ 
ducted at Berlin and came to a conclusion in March, 1894. 

It was a great advantage to the French that their exploring exi>editions 
into tlie regions claimed by Germany to the east of latitude 15° had preceded 
those of all other travelleis and secured them certain rights there. Under the 
circumstances no valid objectious could be raised against the French claims. 
France profited greatly by the agreement which was finally made on March 
15th, 1894, though after long opposition on the part of the German commis¬ 
sioners. In virtue of this agreement she retained posse&sion of all points she 
had reached to the east of latitude 15°. She also obtained the right of navi¬ 
gating the Shari and the shore of Lake Chad east of the mouth of that river, 
while the space between tlie mouth of the Shari and the English frontier was 
all of the southern shore that fell to Germany. This fact was deplored in 
German ofBcial circles, as certain expeditions and travels in pre-colonial times 
had given Germany some moral claim to the territory thus lost, in the eyes of 
those Germans who advocated German colonisation. Moreover, in the Anglo- 
Cterman agreement of 1893, Germany had stipulated for the recognition of her 
daims in the very districts of the river system of the Shari and Baghrmi, down 
to Wadai, which had now been ceded to the French. In a memorandum at¬ 
tached to this Franco-German agreement by the German government the rea¬ 
son mven for this concession was that French expeditions, equipped at very 
oonmderable expense from public and private fnn^ bad conduded treaties in 
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these couBtries, while Gemaii enterprise, lacking sofficient means at com¬ 
mand, had done too little in that direction. 

Towards the end of the year 1893 it almost seemed as thongh the Kamerun 
Protectorate would be overwhelmed by the same grievous catastiophe that had 
befallen German East Africa five years before. The rebellion, wWch broke 
out without any warning and compelled the representatives of the German 
government to fly the country for a while, seemed likely to assume very for¬ 
midable proportions. The rebels were slaves from Dahomey, whom Graven- 
reuth had purchased and set free in 1891; they had been enrolled in the pro¬ 
tectorate regiment, and now turned against their liberators the knowledge they 
had gained from them. 

The evil tidings from Kamcruu had no sooner reached Germany, where 
they prcKluced general consternation, than the emperor William himself sent 
telegraphic orders for the most comprehensive measures to subdue the rebel¬ 
lion, and it was by this moans alone that every trace of the revolt was obliter- 
ated by the following February (1894). Morgeu, the Africiin expert, whom 
the emperor himself had selected for the miasion, reorganised the protectorate 
regiment in Kamerun and coerced with the strong hand such tril)es tis persisted 
in making a disturbance.« 

Early in 1899 the German authorities uiiderto<->k a campaign for the sup- 
pre>ssion of slave raiding and the establishment of their power in the Kame¬ 
run hinterland so that the country as far as Dike Chad might be explored. 
A force under Captain Kampte marched against the Wute tribe. This was a 
vassal tribe of the sultan of Tibati who came to their assistance, and was sub¬ 
dued only after a sevei'e campaign. Ijaler in the year the Bali rose in revolt 
and destroyed the Catholic mission at Kribi on the coast. Eevolts continued 
throughout 1900. In 1901 the home government largely inci’eased the force# 
in the colony, since when better order has U^en preserved." 

THE SOUTHWEST AFIU(^\N rUOTECTOttATE 

The protectorate of Southwest Africa piwscnted a sorry spectacle at the 
emperor William’s accession. Of all the colonial possessions of Germany it 
W{is regarded as the most dubious acquisition, since its fntim^ seemed practi¬ 
cally to depend upon the chance of the discovery of rich mineml treasures 
there. Moixiover, it was well known that the German Colonijil Company of 
Southwest Afi-ica, which had taken the country over from Luderitz, who had 
acquired it in the first instance, hud done so from motives of pure patriotism, 
in order that land wliich might possibly prove valuable in future should not 
pass into the possession of a foreign power. And, apart from this, the pro¬ 
tectorate was encompa8.sed on all sides by hostile elements; to the south the 
government of C&pe Colony looked with jealous and suspicious eyes upon the 
German settlements which hjul come into Ixdng in its neighbourhood, and 
whose frontiers were not determined until 1890 by an agreement with England; 
to the east the South African Company, which regarded both Bechuaualand 
and Matabelelaud as falling within its sphere of influence, did all it could to 
prevent a rapprochmmi between the German colony and the Transvaal Re¬ 
public and to thwart any correspondence l>etween them. And then, to add to 
all this, there was perpetual strife and friction with savage and refractory 
tribes, such as the Hereros, Ovambos, Namsis, and other native races which 
refus^ to recognise the German protectorate. - , ^ 

During the period between 1888 and 1894, wlien the authority of the Ger¬ 
man Empire in Southwest Africa was hardly more than a name, Captain Fran¬ 
cois and his insignificant force had the hard task of mainlining the credit of 
Germany among the natives, keeping neighbouring tribes in check, and repel- 
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ling foreign adventurers. Francois had held his advanced poet as beseems a 
gsdiant officer, and the credit for the fact that there was no general rising 
against the Germans is entirely dne to his extraordina^ skill in dealing with 
the natives. It is true that neither he nor Doctor Qdring, the imperial com¬ 
missioner, could prevent the sanguinary feuds of the savage races with one 
anotber; and these feuds were the Insurmountable obstacle to opening the 
country up to civilisation. The unquiet spirits among the natives of ^uth- 
West Africa found a leader of extraordinarj’ ability in Henric Witboy, the 
boldest of all Southwest African chiefs. No one who was personally acquaint¬ 
ed with the local situation could doubt that a struggle with this enemy, whose 
power and reputation increased from day to day, was inevitable. At the be¬ 
ginning of the year 1893 the emperor William resolved, in face of the des¬ 
perate state of things in the protectorate, to reinforce the Southwest African 
protectorate r^ment by more than two hundred men, and Francois was thus 
able to enter upon the decisive struggle with his antagonist. A bold coup de 
main was to end the disturbance at a single blow. 

In tlie early dawn of April 12th, 1893, the protectorate regiment appeared 
before the stronghold of Hon)kranz, the base from which Witboy made his 
sallies in search of plunder. The place was taken after a sanguinary fight, 
but the crafty chief escaimd with the greater number of his followers, and a 
guerrilla war ensued to which Franyois wiis unequal. But ui judging of his 
failure we must not foiget that, if ho was unable to subdue the rebel leader, 
the fault did not rest with him, but with the wretchedly inadequate resources 
at his disposal. It cost his successor, Major Leutwein, a long and bloody 
struggle to restore peace, even after the protectorate regiment in Southwest 
Afric^k had been very considerably increased. Witboy submitted, and his 
subsequent conduct showed that he had become a good friend to the Germans. 

After peace had been concluded with Witlwy, Governor-General Leutwein, 
by his energetic action and attractive pei’sonal character, maintained the state 
of tranquillity which was imi)eratively necessary for the further development 
of the country. His wise and vigorous administration restored the credit the 
name of Germany had once enjoyed, and through days of strife and of peace¬ 
ful rule he amply earned the honoure that were heaped upon him on his return. 

The most important step towards the rapid opening of the protectorate was 
inaugurated by the emperor himself, when he made arrangements for the con¬ 
struction of the Swakopmund railway and sent out a brigade of the “railway 
regiment” (JEHoenbahn liegiment) to take it in band. The first section of ten 
kilometres, between Swakopmund and Nonidas, was opened on November 
6 th, 1897.* 

In December, 1897, a revolt of the Zwartberg Hottentots occurred in the 
north and the German posts were threatened with destruction. The uprising 
was, however, suppres^ with little loss of blood, although the natives de¬ 
stroyed valuable flocks and other property.® 

THE SOUTH SEA PBOTECTORATES 

The history of the South Sea pi-otectorates has been marked by fewer no¬ 
table events. The government of Kaiser WUhelm Land in New Guinea and 
the Bismarck Archi;^lago passed into private hands, those of the New Guinea 
Company, in 1889. Since 1890 the stations of Finschhafen and Hatefeldthafen 
in Kaiser Wilhelm Land can boast of considerable areas under cultivation (the 
chief of them being tobacco and cotton plantations), the produce of which has 
already been introduced into the Bremen and Hamburg markets. The culti- 
vaHon of edible fruits and the breeding of imported cattle have tdso made 
good prepress. When the first harvest of tobaow and cotton from the exper- 
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ixuental plantation of Hatzfeldthafen was sold in tlio Bremen market the re¬ 
sult wa« aatottishingly satisfactory. The stations in the Bismarck AitJhipehigo 
are also in thorough working order, in spite of the difficulties of recruiting 
labour among the Papuaua The plantations of some private firms on the Ga¬ 
zelle Peninsula have produced positively brilliant results in the last few yeans, 
and hold out sum promise of a hoi)eful fulum. No one who has seen this 
wonderful country, with its exuberant fertility, can have any other wish than 
that the imperial government should soon take it in hand again. 

Somewhat to the north of the equator and remote from the bustle of the 
world lies another little German protei’tomte, the Marshall Islaiuis, a tran¬ 
quil, silent, insular region whence little news reaches the public ear. But it 
has one gmat advanhige, which is that the German Jaluit Company, which 
controls its economic msources, is flourislung them. The Marshall Islands are 
to Genuany even now what a goix! colony ought to be to the mother country 
—a source of gain and a gomi market for home-grown commodities, 

THK WMPACn^ BKTWKEN GERMANY AND CHINA 

It is an old saying, and often iei)ealed, ^hat the world beyond Europe is 
aheaily paiTelledout, and that Germany hasentenHl too late upon the mcfi for 
colonial possessions. An act of colonisjition which raiig like a trumxiet call 
not only through Oennany but whei'cvcr Germau jiatriots dwell—we lefer to 
the cieation of a politico-commercial and maritime base in China—has shown 
that the old saying dt^cs not convey an indisputable truth. 

The murder of two German missionaries in the Chinese’^ province of South 
Shantung furnislied the emperor William with a pr<dext for ordering the Ger¬ 
mau squiidrou under Jh>ar-Admiral von Dic^derich, which wais then in eastern 
Asiatic watens, to eti’cH‘t; a landing in Chinese territory to avenger the massacre. 
With this obj<H*t Admiral von Diederich mn into Kiao-chau Bay, huulcxl six 
hundnxl men, and ordered the Chinese commandant of the port to surremier 
the position. The latter rcsoh^ed tomtreat, and AxUniml von Diederich wdzed 
the fonrU'en guns ranged there, together with their ammnnition. A fcAv days 
before Christinas a second debu^hiuent of the erniser s^puidron, consisting of 
three ships under the command of Prince Henry, left (iminany. '^Pwo tninsporis 
stai tcd at the same time, carrying a marine Inittalioii with its full complement 
of men, for garrison duty on land, a company of marine artillery, and a de- 
tac‘hment of piouc^ers, and arrived at Kisio-chau at the end of January, on the 
very eve of the birthchiy of tlie emperor of Germany. Four-and-twenty hours 
later the camping-ground about the fortifications of Kiao-chau witnessed the 
brilliant spectacle of the fii^st review of Oennan marines. 

Meanwhile a compact liad l)eeii concluded Ix^twcM^n the Gcirmau and Chi¬ 
nese governments by which a lease of Kiao chan Bay for niuety-niue years was 
gi’anted to the fox-mer. The Heichmnzeigrr (IiuiKuial Advertiser) made the 
following communication on the subject: ^^The object is to satisfy the reason¬ 
able desire of the Gennau government to poss< 5 ss a bsise for commerce and navi¬ 
gation in Chinese waters, as other povrers do. The concevssioii takes the form 
of a lease for a long term of years. The Germau government is at liberty to 
erect all necessary buildings and other structures w ithin the territory leased, 
and to take any measures requisite for its defence.” 

This territory included the tw'o tongues of land to the north and south 
which formed the entrance to the bay, the whole basin of the bay ilsx^lf up to 
high-water mark, and the islands at its mouth. Its whole superficial area 
amoniited to some few square miles and was surrounded by a larger zone encir¬ 
cling the bay, within which the Chinese wex*e to take no nieasures and make 
no dispositions without the consent of Germany. In particular, no obstacles 
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w«re to be placed in the way of sach regulations as the Germans mi^t think 
deedrable for the water courses. Most Germans in China agreed that if one 
spot on the coast of China was fitter than others to constitate the starting- 
j^int for the development of German interests by rtdlway cou^atiotion, min> 
ing, and commerce, Kiao-chau Bay was that spot.* 

THE NAVY AND PAN-OEBMANI8M 

In Turkey the government, helped again by the personal interest of the 
emperor, who himself visited the sultan at Constantinople, gained important 
concessions for German influence and German commerce. The Turkish armies 
were drilled and commanded by German ofQcers, and in 1899 a German firm 
gained an important concession for building a railway to Baghdad. In Brazil 
organised private enterprise established a considerable settlement of Ch>rman 
emigrants, and though any political power was for the time impossible, German 
commerce increased greatly throughout South America. 

Encouraged by the interest which the events in China had aroused, a very 
important project was laid before the Reichstag in November, 1897, which 
would enable Germany to take a higher place among the maritime powers. A 
completely new procedure was introduced. Instead of simply proposing to 
build a number of new ships, the bill laid down permanently the number of 
ships of every kind of which the navy was to consist. They were to be com¬ 
pleted by 1904, and the bill also specufied how often ships of each class were 
to be replaced. The plan would establish a normal fleet, and the Reichstag, 
having once assented, would lose all power of controlling the naval budget. 
The bill was strongly opposed by the radicals; the Centre was divided; but 
the very strong personal influence of the emperor, supported by an agitation 
of the newly formed fVotten Verein (an imitation of the English Navy League), 
so influence public opinion that the opposition broke down. A general elec¬ 
tion was imminent, and no party dared to go to the conntiy as the opponents 
of the fleet. 

Scarcely had the bill been earned when a series of events took placo which 
still more fully turned public attention to colonial affairs and seemed to justi¬ 
fy the action of the government. The war between the United States and 
Spain sliowed how necessary an efiScient fleet was under modern conditions, 
and also caused some feeling of apprehension for the future arising from the 
new policy of extension adopted by the United States. The government was, 
however, enabled to acquire by purchase the Caroline Islands from Spain. 
This was hardly accomplislied when events in South Africa occurred which 
made the nation regret that tlieir fleet was not suflSciently strong to cope with 
that of Great Britain. The government used with great address the bitter 
irritation against Great Britain which had become one of the most deep-seated 
elements in modern German life. This feeling had its origin at first in a natu¬ 
ral reaction against the excessive admiration for English institutions which 
distinguiifiied the liberals of an older generation. This reaction was deliber¬ 
ately fostered during Bismarck’s later years for internal reasons; for, as Great 
Britain was looked upon as Uie home of parliamentary government and free 
trade, a le» favourable view might weaken German belief in doctrines and 
institutions adopted from that country. There also existed in Germany a cu¬ 
rious compound of jealousy and contempt, natural in a nation the institutions 
of which centred round the army and compulsory service, for a nation whose 
institutions were based not on military but on parliamentary and le^ iimtitn- 
tions. It came about that in the minds of many Germans the wlnne national 
r^neration was regarded as a liberation from British influence. This feeling 
was deliberately foctored by publicists and historians, and was intensified by 
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commercial rivalry, since in tiie struggle for colonial expansion and trade Ger¬ 
mans naturally cam© to look on Great Britain, who held the field, as tlieir 
rival The sympathy which the events of 1896 and 1899 awakened for the 
Boers caused aU these feelings, wliich had long been growing, to break out in 
a popular agitation more widespread than any since the foundation of the 
empire. It was used by the mitioualist parties, in Austria as well as in Ger¬ 
many, to spread the conception of Pan-Genuaxiism; tlie Eoeie as Low Ger¬ 
mans were regarded as the representatives of Teutonic civilisation, and it 
seemed ^ssible that the conception might be nml to bring about a closer 
friendship, and even alliance, with Holland. In 1896 the emperor, by de¬ 
spatching a telegram of congmtiilation to President Kruger after the collapse 
of the Jameson Bald, had appeared to identify himself with the national feel¬ 
ing. When war broke out in 1899 it was obviously impossible to give any 
efficient help to the Boei*s, but the government used the opportunity to make 
an advantageous ti'caty by which the possession of Samoa was transferred to 
Germany, and did not allow the moment to pass without using it for the very 
practical purpose of getting another bill through the Iteichstag by which the 
navy was to be nearly doubled. Some difficulties which arose regarding the 
exercise by the Briti^i government of the right of search for contraband of 
war were also used to stimulate public feeling. The Navy bill was introduced 
ill January, 1900. There w^ere some criticisms of detail, but the passing of the 
bill was only a matter of bargaining. Each party wished in return for its sup¬ 
port to get some concessions from the government. The agrarians asked for 
restrictions on the importation of food; the Centre for the Heinze and the 
repeal of the Jesuit law; the lib<n'als for the right of combination. 

The murder of the German ambassador, Baron von Ketteler, at Peking in 
1900 compelled the government to take a leading part in the joint expedition 
of the powers to China.** A force of over twenty thousand men was sent out 
under (3ount von Waldorsee, who was also given supreme command over the 
allied forces, but did not reach China until the real work was accomplished. 
The government wiis severely criticised for having undertaken the expedition 
without consulting the Reichstiig, It was desirable in such cirtmmstanees to 
have a younger and more vigorous statesman than Prince Hohenlohe at the 
he^ul of affairs; on October 17tb he resigned, and was succeeded by Count 
von Billow, the foreign secretary. 

The yeai^s since 1900 liave not been marked by any events of lirst^rat© im- 
l>oi*tance. In internal politics the strength of the Social Democrats has been 
rapidy growing; in the eleetions in Juno, 1903, they increased the number of 
their seats in the Eidchstag from 58 to 81, and tlieir popular vote from 2,107,000 
in 1898 to 3,010,771. In the C/olonies the chief event was an uprising in 
January, 1004, of the in Southwest Africa; owing to the nature of 

the country, the revolt has cost about ^30,000,000, and has not yet been put 
down. In iutemational politics the Kaber has, as usual, figured prominently, 
but without the accomplishment of any very noteworthy results. During the 
Rasso-Japanese war ho sought to improve his relations with Russia, and 
thereby weaken the Dual Alliance between Russia and Prance. He has also 
•endeavoured to thwart French plans in Morocco, but at the Algeciras Con¬ 
ference on Morocco his success was not pronounced, largely because England 
used her influence to support Prance. 

The most striking feature of the general election of 1907 was the rout of 
the Social Democrats, who only mustered a total of 48 seats instead of their 
previous 81. The clerical centre party remained practiciiUy as they were, 
the seatil gained from the socialists b<dng divided among the government 
bloc. This result was regarded by the Kaiser and Prince Billow as a 
personal triumph*® 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO GERMAN HISTORY 

1 

CHARLEMAGNE’S CAPITULARY OP S02 

[Charlemagne’s Capitulary of 802 is in reality the foundation 
charter of the lloly Roman Empire which began its existence at 
Rome on Christmas Day, 800. It was a declaration of political 
Ideals never to be realised, just as the ideal of the empire itself was 
never to be fulfllled, but It contained many points of importance that 
found a place in subsequent medueval legislation, such as the insti¬ 
tution or the “missi dominici,” the imperial envoys, an idea later 
embodied in the legislation of Henry II of England. See Volume 
VII, History of the Western Empire, Cliapter V.] 

(Prom Monumenta Jli$tonm Oennnnim, Lege^, JSeHio IL, torn, i., pp. 91-99) 
Chapter I . On the emhamj sent by the lord emperor. 

Now the nioHt serene and most Christian lord Emperor Cluirles chose out 
from his most circumspect nobles even the wisest men, both archbishops and 
otlier bishops, and as well venerable ablmts and pious laymen, and sent thejii 
throughout all his realm, and through them by all the following orders 
gnintod that men should live iu accord with righteous law. Where, however, 
they found aught established in law other than by righteousness and justice, 
he bade them search this out with most diligent spirit and make it known to 
him; which thing he by God’s gift desires to better. And no one through 
craft or subtlety of his own should attempt to disturb the written law, as many 
ai'e wont to do, or his own sentence, or bo overbearing with churches of God, 
with the poor, with widows, with wards, or with any Christian man. But 
they should by all means live according to the commandment of God with just 
reason and just judgment, and each man should be advised to live content in 
his station or calling; those that are canonical (the monastic clergy) should 
hold thoroughly to a canonical life without labour for base gain, nuns should 
guard their lives under diligent want, the laymen and the secular clergy keep 
the laws righteously without evil fraud, and all live together in i>erfect love 
and peace. And those that are sent forth (the mim') were diligently to search 
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wherever any man claimed that injut^ee had been done him by any, a8 they 
wish to guard Almighty^e favour towards themselves and by being faith¬ 
ful to assure his promises to them. So by all means in all cases and in adl 
places, whether as r^ardsQod's holy eliurches, or the poor, the wards, and the 
widows—in sooth, the whole people—tliey should administer law and justice 
in full measure and in accord with the will and fear of God. And if there be 
aught such that they of themselves together with the counts of each province 
cannot better or bring to justice, let them without any imeertiiinty report it 
with their minutes to his own (the emperor’s) court of judgment; and 
through no man’s flattery, or no man’s bril>e nor by any plea of bloiKi kin 
ship or fear of the mighty should the righteous way of justice be bUx‘ked by 
any man, 

2. (hi loyalty fo be rmuhnrd to the lard em^yerar. He ordains also that every 
man in all his realm, whether churchman or lay, each and every one according 
to his station and calling, who heretofore had promised fealty to him under 
the title of king, now make the same promise under the name of emperor; and 
that those who hitherto Inul not made Uie same promise sliould all, even those 
that are in their twelfth year, do likewise. And that all be publicly informed, 
in such manner as e<ich could understand, how gi oat and how many things are 
contained in thisoath, not, as many even up to the pn\sent time have thought, 
merely loyalty to the lord emperor so long lus he himself live, nor that he bring 
not any enemy into his i^ealm for the sake of hostility, nor that he agree not to 
any disloyalty towards him. nor be silent concerning any such disloyalty, but 
that all should know that this oath is on this wise: 

3. First, that Ciudi and every one and of his own proper i>emon, in accord¬ 
ance with God’s commandment and his own promise, strive fully to keep him¬ 
self in God’s holy service with all his mind and all his sti'ength, since the lord 
cmiH^ror himself cannot give ncccssjiry care and training unto all separately. 

4. Secondly, that no man, neither with false swearing nor any other craft 
or deceit, or through fiatfery of any man or by means of a bribe, shall by any 
means my him nay, nor dare remove from him nor to conceal a mvf of the lord 
emperor nor a district nor land nor anything that api)6rtains to him by right 
of his power; and no man shall make bold to conceal or to remove from liim 
w ith false swearing or any other cnift the slaves of his revenue, who unjustly 
and with deceit call themselves free. 

5. That neither as concx^rns the holy churches of God, nor widows, nor or¬ 
phans, nor pilgrims, shall any man make lx)ld with deceit to do robbery upon 
or aught of harm, inasmuch jis the lord emperor himstif, next to the Lord God 
and his saints, has been made their prote<*tor and defender. 

6. That no man shall dare lay waste a l)enefice of the lord emperor, to make 
it his own property thenceforih. 

7. That no man dare overloi)k the call to arms of the lord emi>eror, and 
that no count make so bold a.s to dai'e di.scharge any of them that are bound to 
military service, either through any plea of kinship or the flattery of a gift. 

8. And no man by any means under any circumstances shall make bold to 
interfere with any call or command of the lord emperor, or to delay his works 
or hinder or damage them, or in other mutters act counter to his will or com¬ 
mandments. And let no man dare interfere with his dues and revenues. 

9. And let no man in court be wont to argue for another when the pica 

of the other be unjust, whether by reason of some grcx?d inasmuch as his argu¬ 
ment avails little, or by his craft in argument to imi)edc just judgment; or, 
when his case is weak, from a desire for oppression. But each and every man 
as regards his own case or tax or dues shall argue in his own defence, unless 
j 3 ome be weak therefor or Ignorant of pleading, in whose behalf either they 
that are sent (the or suimriors that are in that court, or a judge 
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knowing the case of this argoment^ shall argne before the coart; or, if need 
be, such an one shall be granted for the argument as is approved by all and as 
knows well this veiy case; which thing, however, shall by aU means be done 
according to Ihe will of the saperiors or of those Giat tne sent and are there 
prwnt. Which thing also by eveiy means shall be done in accord with Jus¬ 
tice and law; and by no means shall any man be bold to block justice by a 
bribe, payment, or any other trick of evil flattery or the plea of kinship. And 
let no man in anything with any man come to nnjast understanding, but with 
all zeal and eagerness shall all be ready to carry through justice. 

Kow these things ail above mentioned are bound to be observed in the oath 
to the emperor. 

10. Tliat bishops and priests both live in accord with canons and thus teach 
all others to live. 

11. That bishops, abbots, and abbesses, that are placed in control over 
others, with the greatest reverence strive to surpass in piety them that are 
under them; that with harsh rule or tyranny they crush not them that are 
under them, but by sincere affection together with mercy and love and the 
example of good works they anxiously guard the flock entrusted to them. 

12. That abbots should live where the monks are, and wholly with the 
monks, and in accord with the rule; that they eagerly learn and keep the can¬ 
ons. That abbesses do likewise. 

13. That bishops, abbots, and abbesses shall have bailiffs, sheriffs, and 
judges that know the law, love justice, and are i)eaceful and merciful, in such 
wise that through them also the gain and vantage of God’s holy church shall 
grow; inasmuch as we will that by no means sliall w’e have in the monasteries 
neither provosts nor bailiffs greedy for gain and injurious to the church, by 
whom our gmatest evils and loases arise. But let them be men such as the 
canon or rule of the order bids them l)o, subject to God’s will and ever ready 
to accomplish justice unto all, fully keeping the law withoxit evil deceit, ever 
exercising just judgment in all matters—such provosts, in truth, as holy rule 
teaches should be. And by all means let them hold unto this, namely, that 
they by no means depart from the rule of the canon or of the order, especially 
in view of our warning, but that they be lowly in all things. If, however, 
they make bold to do otherwise, let them feel the discipline of tlie order; and 
if any refuse to reform themselves, let them be removed from office and those 
that are worthy be substituted in their pla(.*es. 

14. That bishop.s, abbots, and abbesses, together with the count, bo mutu¬ 
ally in accord, agreeing upon tlie law so as to carry out just judgment wnth all 
love and peaceful harmony, and that they faithfully live after God’s will, so 
that at all times and all places by them and between them just judgment be 
accomplished. Let the poor, widows, orphans, and pilgrims have comfort and 
aid from them; in order that we also through their good deeds the rather win 
favour and the reward of life everlasting than puui^ment. 

15. We will and command that abbots and monks by all means be subject 
to their bisliops with all lowliness and compliance, as the canons demand. 
And all churches and chapels shall remain under the protection and control of 
the church. And let none dare cast lots for or divide the property of the 
ohoreh itself. And what once has been given (to the church), let it not be 
turned back, but be consecrated and appropmted. If, however, any one 
make bold to do otherwise, he shall pay and satisfy our (royal) mulct. And 
the monks shall be rebuk^ by (he bishop of the same province; but if they 
better themselves not^ then sh^l the archbishop summon them to the synod; 
and if not even then do they correct themselves, then, together with their bish¬ 
op, they shall come into our presence. 

16. As it^ords ordination and election, as the lord emperw granted it pre- 
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vioTisly by tbe PraDkish law, even so he confirms it at this time. With this 
restriction, however, that neitiber bishop nor abbot cherish the worthless men 
rather than the good of a monastery, nor strive, bec»»a8e of blood-kinship to 
them or any flattery, to advance them above their betters; and such men shall 
he not bring for our ordination, having better ones hidden and kept under. 
This we in no wise will allow, inasmuch as this seems to ns to be done in deri¬ 
sion and sport of us. But let men be trained in the monasteries for ordina¬ 
tion in whom our gain and vantage shall grow and tliat of those that com- 
mended them. 

17. Moreover, let the monks live immovably and boldly according to the 
nile, inasmuch as we know that ho displeases God that is lukewarm, even aa 
John beai-s witness iu the Kevelation; Would tliat thou wert either hot or 
cold; but because thou zrt lukewarm, shall I begin to spue thee out of my 
mouth.Secular business they shall by no means undertake. Outside the 
monaster}^ let them have no imnnission whatsoever to go, save when foive<i by 
the greatest need; nay, the bishop in whose diocese they are shall take all care 
that they be not wont to wander outside the monastery. But if thei'e be need 
in any matter of obedience that any go out, even this is to be done only with 
the bishop ^8 ml vice and permission, and such poraons with certification shall 
be sent against w^hom there may be no ill report or by whom no ill fame shall 
tu’ise. As to the money or property of the monastery ahnwid, let the abbot of 
the monaster^^ with the license and i'jounsel of his bishop appoint one to care 
for it, not a monk, unless ho be a faithful one. But the gain of this world and 
greed for earthly possessions they shall by all ineiius shun, for avarice and 
greed of this world are to be shunned by all Christians, and most of all by 
those', that seem to have given up the world and ^vorldly desiim Strife and 
quanxils let no one, neither within nor without the monastery, make bold to 
arouse. However, he that, thus j)resum as shall Iw coriwted wit h the sevei'ost 
punishment of the cider, so that others shall fear to do the like. Tx't them flee 
drunkenness and gluttony, inasmuch as all know that chiefly therefrom comes 
the defilement of lust. For to our cars has come that most ruinous report that 
much fornication together witli abomination and uucleanness has already been 
found in the monasteries. Chiefly it grieves and disturbs us that it can be said 
with little error that even from those things when(X5 the greatest hopt^ of sal¬ 
vation is l)elieved to arise for all Christians, namely, from the chaste life of 
the monks, thence is evil; forasmuch as it is said some monks are guilty of 
sodomy. Wlierefore then we ask and command that hereafter they strive the 
more and with the greatest certainty to keep themselves l\v every guard from 
these sins, so that never more hereafter a like thing come to our ears. And 
let this be kuowu to all, inasmuch as by no means shall we consent to these 
evils in any jilace hereafter in all our kingdom, and so much the less among 
those whom we desire to be the l^etter in chastity and sanctity. Of a truth if 
hereafter aught of the like come to our ears, not only against them, but even 
upon all others also who consent to such things, we shall visit such punish¬ 
ment that no Christian shall hear of it and in any way thereafter make bold to 
do aught of the like. 

18. Monasteries for women shall be strictly watched, and the nuns shall by 
no means be permitted to wander, but witli all care shall be kept; nor sliaDl 
any make bold to stir up strife or quarrels among themselves, nor in any wise 
be disobedient or oppose their masters or abbesses. Moreover, when they live 
under the rule> let them by all means keep themselves after the rule, that they 
be not given over to fornication, nor become slaves to drunkenness nor to 
greed, but ^at in every way they live justly and temperately. And let no 
man enter into their cloister or monastery, save a prick enter with ceiliflea- 
tion to visit tiie rick or for the mass only, and he shall go forth immediately* 
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And let no one enroll Ms daughter for] another man’s in a oongrc^tion of 
nuns without the knowledge and advice of the bishop in whose diocese the 
placo belongs; and let the bishop carefully inquire in what wise she desires to 
remain in God’s holy service and strengthen there her steadfastness and her 
vows. The servants of other men or such women as are not willing to live 
after the manner and walk of the holy congregation, let all these be completely 
driven out from the congregation. 

19. That no bishops, abbots, priests, nor any deacon of all the cleigy make 
bold to have hounds for hunting, or hawks, whether falcons or sparrow-hawks; 
but that each and every one keep Mmself utterly in bis place in accord with 
canon or rule. He, however, that shall thus make bold, let each and every 
one know that he shall lose his standing. In truth, moreover, let him suffer 
such punishment that others be afraid to take auto themselves such things. 

20. That the abbesses together with their nuns diall eagerly and with one 
spirit keep themselves within their cloisters and on no account make bold to 
go abroad. But that abt)e8se8, when they purpose to send forth any of the 
nuns, by no means do this without the i)emis8ion and advice of their bishop. 
Likewise also when they ought to ordain any in the monastery or receive any 
within the monastery, even this let them beforehand thoroughly discuss with 
their bishops; and what is decided to be for the greatest health and good the 
bishops shall carry word of to the archbishop, and upon his advice those 
things that are to Ite done shall be carried out. 

21. That priests and all such other canonical clergy as they have for assist¬ 
ants in their service show themselves ever subject to their bishops as the ca¬ 
nonical commandment bids them; of these bishops they shall be fully willing 
to learn in holy training, even as they desire by onr favour to have their own 
preferment. 

22. That canon priests, moreover, keep wholly to the life ordered by can¬ 
on, and that in the palace of the bishop or in monasteries they ought to be 
trained with all care according to the training of the canons. That they shall 
not at all be allowed to wander abroad, but shall live under all guard; that 
they be not given up to base gain, not fornicators, not thieves, not murderers, 
not ravishers, not quarrelsome, not quick to anger, not puffed up, not drunk¬ 
en ; but pure of body and of heart, lowly, humble, moderate, merciful, peace¬ 
ful, that they may l)e worthy sons of God to be preferred in holy orders; not 
like the Sambaites in towns and villages near the church or bordering upon it, 
with neither master nor discipline, revelling, fornicating, or doing all other 
iniquity, to permit which is impossible. 

23. Priests shall anxiously supervise clerks whom they have with them, 
that they live according to canon and be not wonted to silly sport, worldly 
feasts, singing, or revelry, but live purely and wholesomely. 

24. Any priest or deacon who hereafter shall make bold to have women 
with him in his house without the consent of the canons shall be deprived of 
his rank and his heritage even until he shall be brought into our presence. 

25. Let counts and judges insist upon the doing of all justice, and they 
shall have such younger men in their service as they can securely trust to 
keep faithfully law and justice, never to oppress the poor; and let them not, 
through any flattery or bribe nor under any pretence, dare concetd thieves, 
robbers and murderers, adulterers, evil-doers, enchanters or witdlms, or any 
sacrilegious men, but rather surrender them, that they be bettered and pun¬ 
ished according to law, so that by God’s bounty all these evils be far removed 
from a Christian folk. 

26. That judges judge justly in accord with written law, not tteir own 
whim. 

27. And we command that in all onr realm neither to rich nor to poor nor 
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to pilgrims shall auy one dare deny hospitality, namely, to pilgrims walking 
through the laud for God’s sake, or to any one whatever travelling for the lore 
of God and for the salvation of his own soul; to him h t none deny roof and Are 
and water. Moreover, if one will to do them aught moie of kindness, let him 
know that from God he shall have best lequital, as he himself said, Whoso 
shall receive a little one in my name, leceiveth me/’ and in another place, 
was a stranger and ye took mo in/’ 

28. On emb(mi€a coming from the lord empf^ror. For the envoys (missi) sent 
forth, let counts and centenaries provide with all c^ire, even as they desire 
favour from the lord emperor, that these without any delay may go upon their 
business; and he bids all by all means, inasmuch as thcy ai*e bound to provide 
in this manner, that never any suffer delay, but with all haste that they speed 
them on their way and have their pi\>visioii in such wise as our envoys dis¬ 
pose. 

29. Let not our judges, counts, or envoys reckon the poor, however, to 
whom in his charity the lord emperor remitted what they were bound to pay 
in accord with his bann, as given up to them to wring from them anything 
upon their own part. 

30. Of those whom the lord emi)eror mu’IIs through Christ’s favour that 
they have peace and protection in his xvalin, namely, those who make luiste to 
his pn'seiice, desirous to bring him news of anything, whether they be (31iris- 
tiau or pagan, or if through poverty or hunger they l>e seeking aid, let no 
man dai*e constrain them for his own service or stuze them for himself nor 
make way with them nor sell them; but where of their own aeeoi'^i they will 
to ixmiaiii, under the guaixlianship of the em|)eror, there let them have help in 
his bounty. If any make bold to transgress this order, let them know that 
they shall atone for it with their lives for thus Imldly treating the lord em- 
pevov and his commands. 

31. And against them that make known the justice of the lord emperor, 
let not any make bold to contrive aught of harm or injury, nor to rouse 
against them any enmity. He however that so makes l)old let him pay the 
emperor’s fine, or, if he be prisoner for a greater |>enalty, it is ordered that 
he be brought to the emperor’s piesence. 

32. Murders, whereby perislieth a multitude of Cliristiau folk, by all that is 
holy we bid you quit and forbid, for the Lord God forbids hatred and enmity 
among his faithful, much mon^, does he forbid murder. For in what wise can 
a mail trust that God shall be reconciled to him if he have killed his son and 
nearest of kin! And how shall he think that (3irist the Uinl shall show him 
favour if he have slain his brother! It is a great danger and also one not to 
he lived under to arouse together with God the Father and Christ the Lord of 
Heaven the enmities of man; wherefrom for a little time one can eseajie by 
hiding, but still by some fate ho falleth into the hands of his enemies. Where, 
howev’er, shall he be able to escaiie Him to whom all hidden things aie known! 
By what bold nishness doth any leekon to escaiie his anger! Wherefore that 
the people committed unto our nde perish not through this sin, we have taken 
care to avoid it by every possible rule, inasmuch as he shall not find us recon- 
cile<l and showing favour, 'who has not feared God’s wrath against him; but 
with strictest severity we will to punish him that has dared commit the sin of 
murder. Therefore lest sin still grow more and more, that there not the 
greatest enmity among Christian men, where persuiwied by the devil they do 
murder, straightway shall the guilty return to make amends, and with all 
speed let him make worthy agreement for the evil done to the nearest of kin 
of the dead man. And this we strictly command that the kin of the dead shall 
not dare increase still further the enmity because of the crime done, nor refuse 
to make peace when he ask it, but shall receive his given pledge and the fine 
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he hath prepared and make a lasting peaoe, and that the man as veil 
make no de^ in imyiog the fine. When, however, it beftm through resnlt of 
sin that any one kill his brothers or his kin, straightway he diall yield him¬ 
self to the penance prescribed for him, even thus as his bishop decide and 
without any hesitation; bat with God's aid let him strive to accomplish his 
healing, and pay the fine for the murder after the law, and make full satisfac¬ 
tion to his kinsmen, and when pledges have been made let none thereafter 
rouse up any enmity. He however who deigns not to make worthy amends, 
let him be deprived of his heritage even until our judgment shall have been 
rendered. 

33. The crime of incest we utterly forbid. If any one be defiled by sinful 
fornication, he shall surely not bo let freewithont strictest severity, but in such 
wise shall ^ punished therefor, that all others be afraid to do the like, so that 
this uncleanness bo utterly removed from Christian folk, and that the guilty 
purge himself thoroughly therefrom by penance as it is decided by his bishop. 
And let the woman entrustexi to the hands of her kin even until we have 
passed judgment. If, however, the man will not to agree to the judgment of 
the bisliop for his betterment, then let him be brought into our presence, re¬ 
membering the exami)le made of the incest that Frioco wrought upon a nun of 
God. 

34. Let all Ije thoroughly and well j)repared, whensoever our order or bid¬ 
ding shall come. If any, however, shall say that he is then tinready and shall 
neglect the command, he shall t)e brought to the palace, and not only he but 
all those who make bold to disobey our baun or bidding. 

36. That all men at all times revere with all honour their bishops and 
priests in the sc^rvice and will of God. Let them not dare to make themselves 
and others defiled with incestuous marriages; nor shall they make bold to con¬ 
tract an alliance until bishops and priests together with the elders of the peo¬ 
ple with all care inquire into the degree of blood-kinship between those that 
are contracting; and then with the bleasiug let them be joined together. 
Drunkenue.S8 tliey shall shun, greed flee, and no theft commit; strife and 
quarrels and curaiug, Avhether in banquet or assembly, shall be utterly avoid¬ 
ed, but with love and harmony <hey shall live. 

36. Also let all by all means in every pursuit of justice be in full agree¬ 
ment w'ith our envoys. And the habit of false swearing let them by no means 
allow, forasmuch as it is necessary to remove from out a Christian folk this 
most evil crime. If any hereafter shall be convicted of perjury, let him know 
that he shall lose his right hand; moreover, let his personal heritage be taken 
away until our judgment. 

37. As to those that have killed father or brother, or slain an uncle of the 
father’s or mother’s family or any other of their kin, and who are not willing 
to agree and render obedience to the judgment of the bishops, the priests, ana 
the other judges, then for the salvation of their souls and the doing of just 
judgment let our envoys and the counts restrain them in such cus^y that 
they be safe and defile not other folk even until they be brought into our pres¬ 
ence; and of their property they shall have naught in the mean time. 

38. Likewise let it be done for those that have been reproved and punished 
for unlawful and incestuous unions, and will not to better themselves nor to 
submit to their bishops or priests, but make bold to hold Ughtiy our com¬ 
mand. 

33. In our forests let none dare steal our game, which we have many times 
forbidden to be done; and now again do we fii^y decree under bann that none 
do it more; as each and every one desires to keep his fealty and promises to¬ 
wards us, even so let him keep watch on himself. Still if ai^ count or cente¬ 
nary or lower officer of ours or one of our servants steal our game, by all 
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means let him be tmmght to oar presence to Mve an acooant. As for others 
of the conuaon people, irhoever shall make this same theft of gam^ let him by 
all means pay what is jost^ and by no means whatsoever let any hereafter be 
mildly treated, Moreover, if this have been done with the knowledge of any 
in that fealty which they have promised to keep towards us and now must 
promise again, let them not conceal it. 

40. Lastly, therefore, we wish our decrees to be known of all in our en¬ 
tire realm, through our envoys now sent forth, whether among men of the 
church, bishops, abbots, priests, deacons, canon priests, all monks or nuns, 
how each and every one in his service and calling may keep onr ban or decree 
either where thereafter it be fit for their goodwill to pay their thanks to citi¬ 
zens or lend succonr, or where there be aught that it be necessary to better. 
Likewise also laymen in all and every place, whether of protection of holy 
churches or our decree concerning widows, or orphans, or the weak, and rob¬ 
bery, and military matters, even in regard to all these details according to our 
command or our will that they be obedient, and moreover keep our ban in 
such wise as each and every one sliould strive to guard himself in God’s holy 
service. And that all these good things bo greatly to the praise of God Al¬ 
mighty, and that we may give thanks where it is right; but where we believe 
aught has gone unpunished, that we may so strive for the bettering of all with 
both zeal and eagerness, that with God’s help we may bring this to better¬ 
ment, both to our eternal gain and that of all onr loyal followers. Likewise 
also of counts or centenarios, our servants, we wi.sh that all the above-named 
matters between os be favourably known. 


II 

THE WAE OF THE IITVESTITUEBS 

[Nothing better exemplifies the power and position of the pa¬ 
pacy in meduieval Europe than its struggle with the Gorman em¬ 
perors over the question of investiture. A full discussion of this 
may be found in Volume VII, History of the WesUi^ Empire, 

Chapter IX, and in Volume VIII, History of the Papacy, Chapter 
III, The documents hero presented are: (I) Gregory VlFs letter 
of reproof to Henry IV for his obstinacy in refusing to cast oflf the 
five counsellors whom Gregory had placed under the ban for simo¬ 
ny, and for his disregard of the papal admonition concerning lay in¬ 
vestiture, (II) Henry’s sharp reply to Gregory. (Ill) Gregory’s 
first bull of excommunication and deposition against Henry iV. 

(IV) Gregory’s communication to the princes of the empire, relating 
how Henry did penance at Canossa and how he had removed the 
ban of excommunication. (V) The Concordat of Wonus, the com¬ 
promise between the emperor, Henry V, and Pope Callxtus II, by 
which the long struggle over tlie investiture was at length ended.] 

J. Gregory VII to Ifennj IV, December 26th, 1075 
(From Higne, Patrologia, Series TL, tom. cxlviii., pp. 489-442) 

Gregory, Biahop, servant to God’s servants, to King Henry peeting and 
apostolic l^nediction, if so be that he be obedient to the apostolic see, as be^ 
fltteth a Christian king. 

As we reckoned and weighed carefully with how stem Judgment we shall 
have to render an accounting for our stewardship of the ministry entrusted to 
us by Saint Peter, first of the apostles, with doubting have we sent thee the 
apostolic benediction, inasmuch as thou art said knowingly to commune with 
them that are excommunicated by judgment of the apostolic see and decree 
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of synod. The which, if It be true, thou knowest of thyself that thon canst 
receive the grace of neither divine nor apostolic benediction, unless thou sepa¬ 
rate from thee them that are excommunicate and drive them to repent, and 
with proper penitence and satisfaction for thy sin first gain absolution and 
indulgence. Whence we counsel thine excellency that, if thou dost feel thy 
guilt m this matter, thou go with speedy confession to take counsel of some 
canonical bishop, who with our i)ennis8ion shall enjoin upon thee fit penance 
for this thy sin and absolve thee, that he may endeavour to tell us truly by his 
letter the limit of thy penance with thine agreement thereto. 

For the rest it seems unto us exceeding strange that thou dost send us so 
often such devout letters and dost show such lowliness of thine highness by 
the words of thine envoys; dost call thyself son of Holy Mother Church and 
of us, devoted in faith, single in atfection, foremost in piety; and, finally, with 
all manner of suavity and veneration dost commend thyself; but in sooth, 
however, and in deeds sbowest thysedf most perveiise and goest counter to ca¬ 
nonical and apostolic decrees in those matters where the bond of the church 
makes most demand. For to hold our peace of other matters, in the affair of 
Milan what thou hadst promised us through thy mother, through our fellow 
bishops, whom we sent to thee—how thou didst purpose, or with what heart 
thou didst promise, the outcome shows; and now indeed to shower blow upon 
blow, counter to decrees of the A]) 08 tolic See, thou hast given over the 
churches of Fermo and Spoleto—if indeed a church can be given over or 
granted by a man, and that to ceilain persons unknown to us; for they cannot 
so much as lay on hands by rule unless they have l)een approved and are well 
known. 

It had befitted thy royal dignity, inasmuch as thou dost confess thyself a 
son of the clmrch, to look with moie reverence upon the church’s master, 
namely, Saint Peter, foremost of the apostles, to whom, if thou art of the 
IjOi*d’8 sheep, thou iirt given to be fed by the word and power of the Loitl, for 
Christ saith unto him, Peter, feed my sheep,’’ and again, thee are given 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind upon 
earth, shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose upon earth, 
shall be IooscmI in heaven.” In his 8ec‘ and apostolic rule, while, we, sinners 
though we l>e and unworthy the gmnt of God, bear sway with his power, assur¬ 
edly he has received whatever thou hast sent us whether in writing or in mere 
words; and while wc read letter by letter or hear the speaker’s words, he him¬ 
self with his keen gaze sees from what heart this bidding (^ame forth. 

Wherefore it should have l>eeu seen to by thine highness that there be not 
found any difference of feeling in thy words and embassies to the Holy See, 
and in those matters whereby Christian faith and the condition of the church 
most avail to eternal salvation thou shouldest not have I’efused worship due, 
not to UB, but to God Almighty, although the Lortl thought it good to say to 
the apostles and their successors, that heareth you, heareth me; and he 
that refttseth you, refuseth me.” For we know that he who refuses not to 
give loyal ol)edience unto God, in all matters which we have spoken in agree¬ 
ment with the judgment of the holy fathers, does not refuse to keep our com¬ 
mandments as if he had had them from the month of the apostle himself. 
For if, because of veneration of the seat of Moses, the Lord bade the apostles 
to heed whatsoever the scribes and Pharisees spoke when they sat thereon, 
there can be no doubt that the teaching of the apostles and of the gospels, 
whose seat and foundation is Christ, for whom is all reverence from the faith¬ 
ful, is to be received through those who are chosen for the service of proclaim¬ 
ing it, and is to be kept. For when a synod gathered t<^her this year at the 
apostolic see, over wUch synod a dispensation from on high willed that we 
preside, and at which some of thine own faithful followers were present, see^ 
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iug that the discipline of the Christian religion for many seasons now had tot¬ 
tered, that the first and foremost means of winning souls had long since fallen 
utterly and been trodden down through the devil’s urging, and being stricken 
with the danger and evident ruin of the Lord’s flock, we turned us again to 
the commandments and teaching of the holy fathei^, deciding nothing new, 
naught of our own invention, but the early and sole rule of discipline in the 
cliureh, and we decreed that all error should be left behind, and the pathway 
trod by the saints again be sought and folloM-e<!. For we see not any entrance 
to our salvation and life everlasting open for Christ's sheep nor for their sliep- 
herds other than that shown by Him that sjiid: ^‘1 am the door; through mo 
if any enter in he shall be saved and shall find pasture ’’; this way, preached 
by the apostles and kept by the holy fathers, we have learncKl in the Gospel 
and in every page of the Holy Scriptuies, 

Now as to this decree, which some, setting man’s favour bc^fore God’s, call 
an unbeamble weight and tremendous burden, but which wc, however, with a 
mon'. fitting title style the truth and the light needful to gain salvation again, 
we adjudge that it is eagerly to be received and kept, not only by thee or by 
those that are in tliy realm, but by all the princes and peoples of the earth 
that confess Christ. Although we miicli desii'ed and it would have greatly 
befitted thee that, even as thou art gix^ater than othei-s in fame, favour, and 
valour, so thou shouldst be high above oihei’s in loyalty to Christ; neverthe* 
less, lest these things seem to thee beyond measure heavy and unjust, by thy 
faithful followers we have sent bidding unto thee lest cliange in an ill custom 
alarm thc^, that thou shouldst send unto us what wist^ ajjcl pious men thou 
<*,ouldst find in thy realm, so that, if by any argument they might show or ex- 
phiin to us in what way we might lighten the decree published by tlm holy 
fathei's and yet offend not the honour of the eternal King nor put to peril the 
Siifety of our own souls, we might bow l)efore their counsel. But even badst 
thou not been in so friendly wise*, advised by us, nevertheless it had been just 
that thou shouldst make demand of ns with moderation in matters wherein we 
oppressed thee or offended thy dignity, before thou didst violate apostolic de¬ 
crees. But of what import thou invest our warnings or our adherence to 
justice is made clear in these matters that have since Ixjen done and ordained 
by thee. 

But inasmuch as God’s long-suffering is ever patient and calls thee to amend 
tliy ways, as thine understanding groweth wc hope that thy heart and soul 
may he turned to hearken unto tlie commands of God. With a father’s love, 
knowing Clirist’s dominion over thee, we bid thee ponder how dangerous a 
thing it is to prefer thine honour to his; and that thou no longer by thy pres¬ 
ent doings hinder the freedom of the church, whom he deemed a spouse worthy 
to join to him in heavenly marriage; but that thou begin to lend the aid of 
thy valour and loyal devotion for the greatest growth to the honour of God 
Almighty and Saint Peter, by whom thine own glory shall win increjim^ This 
thing, in sooth, because of the victory won over thine enemies, now most es¬ 
pecially thou oughtest to recognise as a thing thou shalt owe to them; and 
while they bless thee with notable good fortune, let thein see devotion in re¬ 
turn for the bounty granted thee. And that the fear of God, in whose pow¬ 
erful hand is every realm and empire, may sink deeper into thine heart than 
has our warning, hold this in mind, namely, what happened to Saul after be 
had won a victory through obedience to the bidding of the prophet, but then 
boasted of his triumph and did not carry out the command of the i^me, and 
how he was reproved of the Lord; but how great favour came to King David 
for reward of lowliness in the midst of the glories of valour. 

Lastly, of those matters in thy letters that we have seen and know' but say 
naught of, we shall give thee no set answer to them until thine ambassadors^ 
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Babbodi, Adelpreoh, and Yodesoal, and they that we joined onto them, be 
retorned onto ns and open np to ns more fnlly what things we committed to 
them to discuss with thee. 

Given at Borne, December the twenty-sixth, the fourteenth indiction. 


IL Reply of Henry IV to Gregory VII, MarOi S7th, 1076 
(From Monumenta nutoriit Oermanica, Lege$, Seetio IV., tom. p. 110) 

Henry, king not by illegal nsurpation, but through the holy ordination of 
God to Hildebrand, now not pope but false monk. 

Such greeting hast thou won by thine own strife, for thou hast passed by 
no rank in the church without making it share in strife, not in honour; in 
cursing, not in blessing. For to speak out of many of a few particulars, the 
rulers of Holy Church, namely, archbishops, bishops, priests, as the Lord’s 
anointed, hast thou not only not feared to touch, but as if they were bond 
slaves, knowing not what their lord doeth, under foot dost thou tread them. 
By this treading of them under foot thou hast got praise from the month of 
the rabble. All them thou hast judged to know nothing and thyself alone to 
know all things; which same knowledge, however, thou art eager to use, not 
for building up but for tearing down—so that we may believe that Saint Gr^- 
ory, whose name thou dost seize for thyself, spake prophecy of thee when he 
said on this wise: ‘‘From the great number of his subjects is the spirit of a 
master often lifted up and ho deems that he knows more than all men, since 
he sees that ho is powerful more than aU men.” And wo have borne all this 
in our eagerness to keep safe the honour of the Apostolic See. But thou didst 
esteem our lowliness to be fear, and therefore foaredst not to rise up against 
that very kingly power granted us by God, which power thou hast dared 
threaten to take away from us; as if we received rule from thee, as if in thy 
hand and not in God’s hand were rule or empire. Nay, our Lord Jesus Christ 
called us to rule, but called thee not to pri« 3 thood. For thou hast risen by 
these stei>s: namely, by trickery, which a monk’s calling detests, thou hast at¬ 
tained money; by money, favour; by favour, the sword; by the sword, the 
See of Peace; and from the See of Peace thou hast distm-betl peace, in that 
thou hast armed subjects against their lords, in that thou, though not called of 
God, hast taught that our bishops, called of God, are lightly to be esteemed, 
in that thou hast seized for laymen the ministry over their priests, so that by 
their own power they displace or condemn those whom they of their own 
selves had received as their teachers from God’s hand, through the laying on 
of the hands of the bishops. On me also, who, unworthy though I be, am 
anointed among them that are anointed to r^e, thou hast laid thy hand; al¬ 
though the tradition of the holy fathers teacheth that I am to be judged by 
God alone, nor for other charge declares that I be deposed unless—what be far 
from me—I have stniyed from the faith; for even Julian the apostate the 
wisdom of the holy fathers entrusted not to themselves, but to God alone to 
judge and depose. Himself also the true pope. Saint Peter, cries, “Fear God, 
honour the king.” But thou, thatfearest not God, dost dishonour me, ap¬ 
pointed of him. Inasmuch as Saint Paul, when he spared not an angel from 
heaven, i&oaid he preach otherwise, excepted not thee, who upon earth dost 
preach otherwise. For he saitb, “If any one, either I or an angel from heav¬ 
en, preach any other gospel than we have preached unto you, let him be 
dmnned.” Thou therefore, condemned by this anathema, by the judgment of 
all our bishops, and by our judgment, descend, leave the usurped seat of the 
apostles. Let another rise upon the throne of Sfdnt Peter, who shall not bide 
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Violence under the cloak of religion, but shall teach tlte sound teaching of 
Saint Peter. I, Henry, king by God’s grace, together with all our bishops, 
say unto thee, '‘Descend, descend, thou that shalt be daniuetl through all 
ages.” 


III. Hxconmunication of Henry I V 
(From Migyu, PatnAogia. Sfrie^ JL, timi, cxlviii.^ p, 790) 

O Saint Peter, chief of apostles, iucliue, wo ask, thy holy ears unto us, and 
hear me, thy servant, whom thou hast nursed from childhood and whom even 
until this day thou hast freed from the hand of the wicked, that di«i hate me 
and do hate mo for my loyalty to thee. Thou art my witness and my lady 
the Mother of God and Saint Paul, thy brother, and alt saints, that thy Holy 
Eoman Church drew me against my wilt to her guidance, and that I thought 
not of force to sit upon thy seat, but rather wished to end my life as a pilgrim 
thau to seize thy place by worldly guile for tl>e Siike of earthly glory. Therc- 
fore of thy favour and not of my deeds, I ludieve that it hius j)leaHcd and now 
pleases thiee that the people of Christ paiiicularly entrusted unto thee should 
be ol)edient unto me, particularly l)ecanse of thy life entrusted unto me; and 
by thy favour unto me is the i)Ower given of God to bind and to loose in heav¬ 
en and on earth. Trusting in this l)elief, on Inhalf of the honour and protec¬ 
tion of thy church, on the part of Almighty God, Fathci’, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
through thy power and authority, to King Henry, son of the emperor Henry, 
wiio hath relmlled against thy church with unhe.ai d-of haughtiness, do I forbid 
the nile of the entire realm of the Germans and of Italy; and all Christian 
men do I free from the bond of such oath to him as they have made or shall 
make; and I forbid that any serve him as king. For it befits that ho who 
strives to lessen the honour of thy church should himself lost^ what honour he 
seemeth to have. And since as a Christian he has scorned obedience, nor has 
returned to the Lord whom he desertcnl, holding intercourse with those that 
were excommunicated, and spurning my commands, sent to him as thou art 
witness for his own salvation, and sei)aniling himself from the church, which 
he tried to break asunder, now I, in thy stead, bind him with the bond of 
anathema, and so bind him, out of belief in thee, that the nations ma}^ know 
and have proof that thou art Peter, and upon this rock the Smi of the living 
God hath built the church, and the gates of hell sliall not pnnail sigainst it. 


IV. Oregory VII to the German Princes, January 27th, 1077 
(Prom Migne, Putrohyia, Serieti II., tom. cxltiii., pp. 406-467) 

Gregory, bishop, servant t o the servants of God, to all archbisliops, bishops, 
dukes, counts, and other princes of the German realm, that defend the faith of 
Christ, greeting and apostolic benediction. 

Inasmuch as for love of ju.stice ye have taken up common cause and peril 
with us in the struggle of Christ’s warfare, we have wished to make known to 
yonr affection with sincere love how the king brought down to penance be¬ 
sought the mercy of absolution, and in what manner the whole case has been 
carried on since his entry into Italy even until now. 

As had been decided between us and the envoys who were sent to us on 
your part, we came into Lombardy, about twenty days before the terra at 
which one of the dukes was to meet us at Clusm, awaiting his coming until we 
could cross over to those parts. But when after the term had passed news 
came to us that at this time, because of man 3 ' difficulties (as we do indeed be- 

H. w.—voiiu atv. 2f 
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lieve), an escort could not be sent to meet tis, and when we had not elsewhere 
succour to cross over to you, we were encompassed by no small anxiety as to 
what had better be done* In the mean time we knew of a certainty that the 
king was drawing near, who, even before he entered Italy, sent to ns envoys 
to make supplication, offered in all matters to give just dues to God, Saint 
Peter, and ourselves, and again made promise to mend his life tuid to heed all 
obedience, if only he should win from us the gift of absolution and apostolic 
benediction. This we long postponed by holding many councils, and when we 
had sharply reproved him for his error through all messengers that went be¬ 
tween us, at length he came with a few followers, making no show of rashness 
or hostility, to the town of Canossa, Avhere we were then staying. There for 
three days, before the gate, with all royal garb laid off, indeed barefoot and 
clad in woollen rags, he stood, nor ceased imploring with much weeping the 
help and comfort of apostolic mercy, until he forced all that were there pres¬ 
ent and those to whom repoit thereof ctime to such pity and compassionate 
sympathy that in liis behalf all interced<Kl with many cries and tears—all mar¬ 
velling at our unwonted hardness of heart, and some even crying out against 
us that this was not the weight of apostolic severity, but a sort of cruelty of 
tyi-ant fierceness. Finally, by the insistence of his repentance and the great 
supplication of all there present we were overeon»e, and finally, having loosed 
the bond of the anathema, we took him back into the favour of fellow^iip and 
into the bosom of Holy Mother Church, but not before we had from him the 
assurances written below, of which moreover we received confirmation by the 
hands of the abbot of Cluny, of our daughters Mathilda and the countess Ade¬ 
laide, and of other princes, bishop and lay, as seemed to us valuable here- 
for. 

When these things were thus brought to conclusion, in order that for the 
peace of the church and the harmony of the realm (as we have long wished) 
we might be able, with God’s help, to join together all tilings more fully, we 
desired at the first opportunity granted us to come unto you. For we will 
that your affection know this thing beyond doubt, that, inasmuch as the case 
of this whole matter is in such suspense as ye may see from the assurances 
named, both our coming unto you and your agreement in our counsels seem to 
be very particularly iieJ^ful. Wherefoi’C in that faith whereiu ye began and 
in love of justice do ye all strive to remain, knowing that we are not otherw ise 
given over to the king save that by mere speech, as is our wont, w^e have said 
that he might hope of us in all matters wherein we should be able to lend him 
aid, either with justice or with mercy, but without peril to our soul or to his. 


Oath of ffenry, King of the Germam 

^^I, King Henry—by reason of murmuring and dissension, which now arch¬ 
bishops, bishops, dukes, counts, and other princes of the kingdom of the Ger¬ 
mans have agaiuk; me, and by reason of others who follow them in the same 
matter of di^nsion—within the term that the lord Pope Gregory shall deter¬ 
mine, according to his judgment will do justice or according to his counsel will 
make harmony, unless an absolute impediment block either me or him, which 
stay having come to an end, I shall be ready to accomplish the same. Like¬ 
wise if the same Pope Gregory will to go across the mountains or to other riv 
gionsof the earth, he shall be secure, iu so far as I am concerned and all whom 
I shall be able to constrain, from all hurt of life and limb, or from capture, 
both he and they that shall be in his escort or company, or they that are sent 
by him, or come to him from whatsoever region of the world, both going, tor- 
r;^ng tl)iere» or returning thence; nor shall be have any other hindi^ce with 
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my consent that shall be counter to his honour. And if iuiy do aught to him, 
I shall help him in good faith according to my ability.” 

Given at Ganossa, January twenty-seventh, the fifteenth iudiction. 


V. The Concordat of Womut, September SSrd, 1181B 
(From Monumenta Miitoria Oermaniea, Lege», Seetm JV., Chmtiluiionet, tom. i., 169-161) 

i. HivUeffe of the emperor. 

In the name of the holy and undivided Trinity. I, Henry, by God’s grace 
august emperor of the Romans, for tlie love of God and of the Holy Roman 
Church and of lord Pope GUixtus and for the cure of my soul, give to God, to 
God’s holy apostles Peter and Paul, and to the Holy Catholic Churcli all^in- 
vestiture through ring and staff, and grant that in all churches that are iu'my 
empire there be canonical election and free consecration. 

The possessions and regalia of Saint Peter, which, from the b^iuniug of 
this disagreement even unto this day, whether in my father’s time or in my 
own, have been removed—what I have the same I restoie to the Holy Roman 
Church, and what I have not I will faithfully help that they bo restored. 

The" possessions also of other churches, and of princes and others, both 
clergy and lay, which have been lost in this war, by advice of princes or by 
process of justice—what I have I shall give back, and what I have not I shall 
faithfully help that they be restored. 

And I give true peace to lord Pope Calixtns, the Holy lioman Church, and 
all who are or have been upon his side. 

And wherein the Holy Roman Church shall ask my aid, I will faithfully 
help, and wherein it shall make to me complaint, I will work due justice. 
These things all are done with the agreement and advice of the princes whose 
names are written below: 

Adalbert, archbishop of Mainz. F., archbishop of Cologne. H., bishop 
of Ratisbon. O., bishop of Bamlwrg. B., bishop of Spires. H., of Augs¬ 
burg. G., of Utrecht. 6., of Constance. E., abbot of Fuldsi. Henry, duke. 
Frederick, duke. 8., duke. Pertolf, duke. Margrave Teipold. Margrave 
Engelbert. Godfrey, count palatine. Otto, count palatine. Berengar, 
count. 

I, Frederick of Cologne, archbishop and archchancellor, give recognisance. 

A Privilege of the pope. 

I, Calixtus, bishop, servant to God’s servants, to thee, loved son Henry, 
by God’s grace august emperor of the Romans, grant: elections of bishops and 
abbots in the German realm, which appertain to the realm, shall be held in thy 
presence without simony or any violence, so that, if any disagreement arise 
between factions, with advice or judgment of the metropolitan and his fellow 
provincials, thou mayst furnish assent and assistance to the sounder party. 
He that is elected, moreover, shall receive his regalia from thee and by thy 
lance and shall do thereafter what is legally due unto thee. 

One consecrated in other regions of the empire within six months shall re¬ 
ceive his regalia from thee and by thy hmee and shall do thereafter what is 
l^ially due unto thee: saving all things that are recognised as appertaining to 
the Roman Church. 

Wherein toon shalt make complaint to me and ask aid, according to the 
due of my office I wtU give thee aid. I give thee true peace and likewise all 
who ftre upon thy side or were at the time of this disagreement. 
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III 

THE TEUCE OP GOD (1085 a.d,) 

[Tbi» document is commonly accepted as the decree of the syn¬ 
od 01 Mainz or of the emperor Henir IV. This has, however, been 
questioned by some late editors, w’ao hold that its scope was less 
t^n such an origin would imply, and that it was diocesan rather 
than national. Similar attempts to curb private warfare were made 
in France and other European countries.] 


(From Monumetita Jlifttorue Oermanim, Leges, Seetio J\\, torn, i., pp. 605-608) 


Inasmuch sih in our days the holy church has been afflicted beyond 
measure with tribulation, suffering so much stress and danger, we have set 
ourselves to come to her aid, through God’s favour, in order that peace, which 
for pressure of our sins could not make lasting, might be strengthened :i 
little by the exemption at least of some days. 

2. in the year of tlie Lord’s incarnation 1085, in the eighth iudiction, 
through God’s intervention, by the agreement of clergy and people alike it was 
decre<^d by vote that from the first day of the Advent of the Loixi until the 
final day of Epiphany, and from the beginning of Septuagesima even to the 
eighth day of Pentecost and through that wdiole day, and on every fifth, sixtli, 
Babbath day, and Sunday even until the rising of the sun on the si*cond day of 
the week, w ith the addition of the fourth fast day of the four seasons, and on 
ejveh evening of the fe;xst <lay of an apostle together with the day following, 
and besides on every day canonically stit apart in the past or in the futuie for 
fasting or for feasting, this decree of peace shall be observed. In order that 
there may 1)0 the gmitest security of all upon the road or tarrying at home, no 
man sliall do murder and aiwu, roblnuy and assiiult, no one with cudgel or 
sword or any manner of weapon shall harm any, and no one no matter for 
what wrong he l)e at fend, from tlie Lord’s Advent even unto the fifth day of 
Epiphany and from Si^ptuagesinia to the eighth day of Pentecost, shall make 
bi)ld to bear arms, shield or sw ord or lance or the load of any armour wdiatso- 
ever. 

3. Likewise on other days, that is Sundays, the fifth and sixth days of the 
week, the SabWh, on eacdi evening of the feast day of an apostle together 
with the day following, ami besides bn every day canonically set apart in the 
past or in the future for fasting or for feasting, it is not jiermitted to any to 
liear arms unless they be going far, and then, moreover, with this exception, 
that none in any way do hurt therewith. 

4. If it l>e needful for any within the term of the set peace to go to any 
•other place, where this peace is not kept, let him bear arms, so however that 
he harm not any one, unless he be assailed and is compelled tx) defend himself. 
Moreover, when he ret urn again let him lay down arms, 

5. If it befall that a castle l)e besieged, throughout the day included within 
the peace let them stay from the assault, unless they be assaulted by the be- 
sieged and be foi'ced to itipel their assault. 

0. And lest this decree of peace be violated by any person without punish¬ 
ment, by all pi'csent there was decreed this sentence; If a freeman or noble 
shall violate it, that is, if he do murder or wound any one or in any way what¬ 
soever transgress, without any intervention from his wealth or from his 
fnends he shall be driven out from the bounds of his neighbours, and all his 
estate his heirs shall take, and if he have a benefice, the lord to whom it per¬ 
tains shall receive it. But if his heirs be found and proved to furnish him 
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with any aid, after he have been expelled, or with any snatenance, the estate 
shall be taken from them and be allotted to the royal dignity* But if he wish 
to clear himself of the charge against him, with twelve men who are both noble 
and free, they shall swear. 

7. If a bondman kill a man, he shall bo l>eheaded; if he wound him, his 
right hand sliall be cut olFj if in any other way, striking with fist or stone or 
club, or in whatsoever way he fail of fulfilling tlie law, he shall beaten and 
his hair shall l>e cut-. If, however, tlie accused widi to prove himself inno¬ 
cent, let him clear himself by the ordeal of cold water, in such wise, however, 
that he himself and none other in his place \k\ }mt into the \vater. If, how^- 
ever, fearing the judgment made agiMnst him* he lice aw^ay, he shall lie under 
peri>etual excommunication, and in whatsoever place he be heaid to be let a 
letter be sent thither, wherein it be announced that be is excommunicated and 
that none shall l)e alloweii to have fellowship with him. 

8. There ought not to be eiitiing off of hands in tlie ease of boys not yet 
twelve yeai'S old. If these have siniunl against tliis pea<*o, let them be pun¬ 
ished only with wliipping, 

9. It breaks not the peace if any order to beat witli rods or clubs a faulty 
bondman or a pupil or one subject to him in any manner soever. 

10. Another exception from this decree of ja^acc is if the lord emperor 
publicly order a campaign to be juade to attack the enemies of the realm, or 
if it please him to hold council for the judgment of the adversjiries of justice. 

11. The peace is not violated if in the mean time a duke or other counts or 
bailiffs, or they that occupy the i>lace of thes<*, hold court and in accordance 
with the law do justice on thieves, robl»ers, and otlicr (criminals. 

12. For the security of all, especially tluuu that arc at feud, this peace of 
the Lord has been decreed, but not that after the comjdetion of the term of 
truce they may dare rob and plunder through villages and liomes, for the law^ 
and seutcnce decreed against them befoi-ethis pe^ice was determined shall most 
diligently be preserved, so that they be kept from injustice, inasmuch as rob¬ 
bers and assassins are absolutely excluded from this j)eace of Ood and from 
every truce. 

13. If any strive to oppose this holy decree, and will neither promise (lod 
this truce nor keep it, for him let none of the priests make bold to sing a rmiss 
nor pay heed to his sjxlvation. If he Ixe sick, let no Christian make bold to 
visit him; and let him have no euebarist at his end, unless he n^perit. 

14. If any either at the present day or forever in the time of our desc^end- 
ants make l)old to violate this truce, lie is excommuuicjited by us without 
Ijope of reinstatement. 

15. We ordain that not more in tlie power of counts or judges or any other 
of the mighty than in that of the w'hole peot)lo in common do(5S it lie to visit 
the almve-mentioned punishments on them that violate the holy truce. And 
let them most diligently beware lest when they punish they exercise friend¬ 
ship or hate or aught elk* counter to justice; let them not hide the crimes of 
certain ones, but rather bring them to light. Ijet no man, to redeem those 
taken in crime, receive money* 

16. Merchants on the road whereon they do business, farmers giving heed 
to their farm work, ploughing, digging, reaping, and other matters of the like, 
shall have peaoo on every day. Women likewise and all that bejir title in 
sacred orders shall enjoy continual peace. 

17. In churches also and church gmx eyards let worship and reverence be 
given to God, so ^at if thither there flee a robber or a thief he be not token, 
but be hemmed in there until by force of hunger he be forced to give himself 
up. If any make bold to aid an accused man by protection, weapons, food, 
or flight, he shall be subject to like penalty with the guilty. 
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I 81 . Moreover, by oar ban ve forbid that any member of a holy order 
being proved a traosgreHSor of this holy trace be ponisbed by lay court, bat 
that he be given up to the bi^op. Where laymen are behead^, let clergy be 
degraded; where laymen are mutilated, let clergy be snspended from office 
and by the vote of laymen be punished with frequent fasts and whippings 
until &ere be satisfaction. Amen. 


IV 

ESTABLISHMENT OP THE DUCHY OP AUSTRIA auWA-o.) 

[This grant of Frederick Barbarossa erected Austria, hitherto 
merely a margravate, into a duchy, and laid the foundation of its 
futurejpower and strength among Qerraan states. Bee Voiume 
XIV, 7^ IMy Empire, Chapter I.] 

Efslublialmeid of the Ihichy of Audiia, September 17th, 1156 

(From Mommenta Oermaniee Ilittoriea, Lege*, Seetio IV., tom. i., pp. 331-338) 

In the name of the holy and undivided Trinity. Prederick, through the 
gracious mercy of God, august emperor of the Romans. 

1 . Although an exchange of goods may stand unquestioned by means of 
actnal bodily transfer, and such matters as are done lawfully cannot be vio¬ 
lently undone by any resistance, nevertheless, that there bo no possibility of 
misnnderstanding what has actually been done, our imperial authority must 
needs intervene. 

2. Know then the present generation and the descendants to cxime of all 
that are faithful to Christ and to our empire, how we, through the assisting 
favour of Him by whom peace came from heaven on earth to men, in the gen¬ 
eral court of Ratisbon held on the nativity of Holy Mary, in tlie presence of 
many pious and Catholic prin<M\s, have brought to an end the strife and quar¬ 
rel which was long carried on between onr beloved uncle, Henry, duke of 
Austria, and our dear nephew, Henry, duke of Saxony, over the duchy of 
Bavaria, in this manner, that the duke of Austria has given up to ns the 
duchy of Bavaria, which we straightway granted as a benefice to the duke of 
Saxony. 

3. Moreover, the duke of Bavaria has made over to us the march of Aus¬ 
tria with all its rights and with all such benefices as tlie former margrave Leo¬ 
pold had from the duchy ef Bavaria. 

4. Lest in doing this the honour and glory of our loved uncle seem at all 
lessened, by the counsel and judgment of the princes, on the proposal of the 
decree by Ladislans, noble duke of Bohemia, and the approval thereof of all 
the princes, we have changed the march of Austria into a duchy, and this 
same duchy with all rights we have granted as a benefice to the aforesaid 
Henry, our uncle, and to his right noble wife Theodora, decreeing by perpet¬ 
ual law that they themselves and their children after them, whether male or 
female, shall have and possess the aforesaid duchy of Austria from the realm 
with hereditary right. 

5. If, however, the aforesaid duke of Austria, our uncle, and his wife die 
without ohildreu, they shall be free to leave the same duchy to whomsoever 
they will. 

6 . We decree also that no person, great or small, within the retdm of the 
same duchy ^all make bold to exercise any justice without p^misedon mid 
consent of the duke. 
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7. The duke of Austria for his duchy shall owe i|0ue other ^ryice to the 
empire, save that he come when he is bidden to the courts which tlie emperor 
shall decree in Bavaria; also he shall owe no campaign service, except what 
the emperor perchance shall onlain against the kingdoms or provinces adjoin¬ 
ing Austria. 

8. And tliat this our imperial decree remain for all time sure and unbroken, 
we have bidden that this present l>e copied hence and seiUed with the imprint 
of our seal, with the addition of the names of fitting witnesses, which are 
these: Pilgrim, patriarch of Aquileja; El>erhard, archbishop of Salzburg; 
Otto, bishop of Freising; Conrad, bishop of Padua; Eberhard of Bamberg; 
Hartmann of Brescia; Hartwigof Ratisbon; the bisliop of Trient; Lord Quel- 
fo; Duke CJonrad, brother of the emperor; Frederick, son of King Conrad; 
Henry, duke of Carinthia; Margrave EngeU)ert of Istria; Margrave Albert of 
Staden; Margrave Diepold; Hermann, count palatine of the Rhine; Otto, 
count palatine, and his brother Frederick; Oebhard, count of Sulzbaeh; Ru¬ 
dolf, count of Swinshud; EngeU>ert, count of Halle; Oebhard, count of Bur- 
chusen; the count of Buthenc; the count of Pilsteiii; and many others. 

The seal of Lord Pi^ederick, most invincible emimror of the Romans. 

I, Reinhold, chancellor, in place of Arnold of Mainz, archbishop and arch^ 
chancellor gave recognisance. 

Given at Batislmn, September 17th, the fourth indiction, the year of the 
Lord’s incarnation the one thousand one hundred fifty and sixth, in the rule 
of Lord Frederick, august emperor of the Romans; favourably in Christ, 
Amen; in the year of his reign the fifth, of his empire the second. 

V 

THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA* (OCTOBEB 24, 1648) 

[The Peace of Westphalia, the first of the great InternatloDul 
treaties by which the states of Europe took on their moilern forms, 
was of importance not onl v as terminating llie Thirty Yoars’ War, 
but as readjusting the political and religious affairs of Europe and 
as containing the first recognition of the principle of the Balance of 
Power, The negotiations were carried on for five yejirs, 184}J--lfi48, 
at Munster, between the representatives of France, the Empire, 

Spain, and the German Catholic states, and at OsnabrUck betwetm 
representatives of Sweden, the Empire, and the German Protestants. 

After preliminary treaties had been signed at OsnabrUck and MUuster, 
the OsnabrUck dinJomals went to MUnstcr in October, and there on 
the 24th a general jieacc was signed. Our text is translated from 
F. W. GhiUany's Buropdisclw Chronik (Leipsic, 1866), vol. i., pp. 

148-164.] 

I. TREATY OF PEACE SIGNED AT OSNABRiJCK BETWEEN THE KMPEBOB 
FBBDINAND III ON THE ONE SIDE, AND QUEEN CHRISTINA OF SWISDEN 
AND HKB GEBMAN ALLIES ON THE OTHER 

Art. I There shall be a Christian, universal, and perpetual i>eace and a 
real and sincere friendship between his imperial majesty and the House of 
Austria witili all his allies and retainers and all heirs and successors on the one 
side, and between her imperial majesty and the kingdom of Sweden with all 
her allies and subjects, especially between the very Christian king (of France), 
together with the electors, princes, and estates of the realm on the other side; 
and this peace shall be sincerely and conscientiously upheld and cherished,” 
etc. 

Art. II. General amnesty on both sides. All insults and outrages, dam- 
P The articles not accompanied by quotation marks are given in condensed form,] 
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ages and expenBes, cans^ daring the war in word, writing, or deed, shall be 
forgotten %rithoat respeet to persons. 

Art, IIL 1. In consequence of this amnesty all estate of the realm, elec¬ 
tors, princes, knights, citizens, and subjects shall be rein^ted in their pos¬ 
sessions as they stood l^efore the outbreak of the war. 

2. This reinstatement is to bo understood in the sense that no one is to 
suffer any infringement of his rights. 

Art IV, 1, In the following paragraphs the moie important of these restitu¬ 
tions are enumerated separately, from which it must not be concluded that the 
restitution is not to be carried out in respect to those persons who are not 
mentioned here by name. 2. Above all things, the peace congress has settled 
the question of the Palatinate as follows: 3. First, in regard to the House of 
Bavaria; the electoral dignity, which formerly belonged to the electors of the 
Palatinate, with all the regalia, dignities, privileges, insignia, and preiogatives 
belonging to that oflice, without any exception, together with the whole Up¬ 
per Palatinate and the grafschaft Cham, with all their appurtenances, prerog¬ 
atives, and rights, shall remain, in the future as hitherto, in the possession of 
the lord Maximilian, count imlatine of the Rhine, duke of Bavaria, of his 
children, and of the wliole house of William so long as there shall be male 
heirs of that house. 4. On the other hand, the elector of Bavaria renounces 
for himself, his heirs, and successors, the demand for the thirteen millions 
(made of the emperor for expenses of war), and also all claims upon Upper 
Austria, and from the moment of the proclamation of peace will hand over to 
his lmi>eriiil majesty all documents which have been preserved concerning that 
demand, to be annulled and destroyed.^’ 5. An eighth electorate shall be 
established for the house of the Rhenish Palatinate (the count palatine Karl 
Ludwig and his heirs—the line of Rudolf). 0. The sjiid count palatine Karl 
Ludwig and his heirs shall again icceive the liOwer or Rhenish Palatinate with 
all its rights and with the mime extent wiiich it had before the outbreak of the 
Bohemian disturbances. 7. Ilowwer, the few" districts lying on tlie Berg- 
strasse, which the electorate of Mainz mortgaged to the Palatinate in 1463, shall 
be returiie<i to the electorate of Mainz against a cash compensation for the 
value of the moiigage. 8. The chums laid by the bishops of Speier and 
Worms to certain estates in the Lower Palatinate shall be settled before a regu¬ 
lar judge. 0. ^^If it should happen that the (Bavarian) line of William 
should have no male heirs, and that the (Bavarian) palatine line (the line of 
Rudolf) should still be in existence, not only the Upper Palatinate but also the 
electorate, which the dukes of Bavaria owned, shall revert to the surviving 
counts palatine, who in the mean time had been in possession of the co-investi- 
ture; the eighth electorate, however, shall then wholly cease to exist. On the 
other hand, the Upper Palatinate in that case shall ixivert to the surviving 
count i)alatine in such a way that all transactions and benefits of the law, 
which rightfully l)elong to the hell's to the allodial estates of the elector of Ba¬ 
varia, sliall be reserved to them." 10. All family compacts between the elec¬ 
toral house of Heidelberg and Neuburg shall remain intact so far as they do 
not confiict with the provisions of the present i>eace. 11. The rights of the 
Palatinate over tlie Julian fief shall likewise ^ preserved intact. 12. The 
emperor will pay to the brothers of the count palatine Karl Ludwig, in order 
to lighten his appanage, 400,000 roichsthalers within four yeans, at the rate of 
100,000 thalers annually. 13, The amnesty is expressly extended over all offi¬ 
cers and retainers of the house of the palatinate. 14. the other hand, 
the lord Karl Ludwig, with his brothers and the lemaining electors and princes 
of the realm, shall swear faith and obedience to the emperor, and, in addition, 
both he and his brother shall renounce all claims to the Upper Palatinate, for 
himself and his heirs, as long as there shall be legitimate m^e heirs of tiie line 
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of William, 15, The emperor promises to pay to the widowed mother of the 
count palatine Karl Ludwig 20,000 reiehsthalers, onc<5 for all, and 10,000 
reichsthalei^ to every one of his sistei*s uj>ou her mamage, 10, The counts 
of Leiuingen and Dachsburg sliail not l>e disturbed bv the count palatine Karl 
Ludwig in their prerogatives. 17. The free nobility (Reichsritterschaft) in 
Franconia, Swabia, and on the Rliine shall remain imdisturbed in its immedi* 
ate state. 18. The barons {Freiherren) of Waldenburg, Reigexsberg, Broinse 
yon Riidesheim, Metternich, and the elector of Bavaria shall retain their ilefs 
in the Lower Palatinate. 10, ^^The adherents to the Augsburg confession in 
the Lower Palatinate, who were in poasession of the charches, and among them 
especially the citizens and inhabitants of Oppenbeim, shall preserve the status 
of the church as it was in the year 1024, and tliey, as well as the others who 
shall demand it, shall be allowed fiw exercise of the Augsburg confeasion, 
^th imblicly in the churches at set times and privately in their own houses or 
ill those of othei's, their own or neighbouring servants of the divine word olii- 
ciating.^^ 20. The count palatine Ludwig Pliilip, duke of Simmern, shall re¬ 
ceive again all the lands and rights which he owned befoie the outbreak of the 
war. 21. The count palatine Friederich of Zweibriicken shall receive again 
the cloister Hornbach and the fourth part of the toll at Vilzbach. 22. The 
count palatine Leopold Ludwig of Veldenz shall iticeive again the grafschaft 
Veldenz with the same ecclesiastical and secular status which it had in 1624. 
28. The stronghold of Wilzburg shall be given back to the niarkgmf of Bran¬ 
denburg, Kulmbach-Ausbach, and his dispute with tlie bisliop of Wurzburg 
over the city of .Kitzingen shall l)e settled by a summary legal process. 24. 
The house of Wurtemberg shall be reinstated in all the ecclesiastical and secu¬ 
lar estates and privilege^^ wliicli it anywheic owned before the outbreak of the 
war, 25. Also the princes of Wurtemlxirg of the Mompidgard lino shall be 
I'einstated in their possession in Alsace and elsewhere, especially in the two 
Burgundian fiefs of Elerval and Passavaut, 2<). The markgraf Friederich of 
Baden and Hochberg shall be reinstated in his territory and in his rights, as 
they were before the outbreak of the war. 27. The princess «)f Baden slnall 
receive again the baronial estate of Holien-Oeroldsech, so far as siie shall have 
proved her claims thereto by authentic documents. 28. The duke of (vroy 
shall receive an amnesty; he shall continue to possess his jiartof the estate 
(hei'rsehafi) of Vinstingen, with the reservation, however, of the rights of the 
German Empire to tiiat estate. 29. The dispute l)etween NassaU'Siegen and 
Niissau-Siegeii shall be settled by a legal commission. 80. TJic counts of Nas- 
sau-Saarbriickeii shall be reinstated in their e<*clesiastic^il and secular estates. 
81. Likewise tlie house of Hanau. 32. Likewise the count of Hchns. 83. 
Likewise the house of Hohen-Sobna. 34. The counts of Isenburg shall enjoy 
an amnesty. 35. The Rheingrafs shall reinstated in their districts, Tro- 
neckand Wildenbiirg. 36. The widow of Count Ernest of Bayn shall be rein¬ 
stated in the possession of the district Hachenburg and of the village Bendorf. 
37. The grafschaft Falkenstein shall be restored to the person to whom it le¬ 
gally belongs. 38. The house of Waldeck shall be reinstated in all the pre¬ 
rogatives over the estate Didiiighausen, etc. 39. Count Joachim Ernst of Ot- 
tingen slrnll receive again all the ecclesiastical and secular estates which his 
father owned before the outbreak of disturbances. 40. Likewise the house of 
Hohenlohe. 41. Likewise tlie count Ludwig of Lowenstein and Wertheirn. 
42. Also the Catholic line of Lowenstein-Wertheim. 43. Also the counts of 
Erbaeh. 44. Also the counts of Biandenstein. 46. The baron of Khevenhul- 
ler, the heirs of the chancellor Loffler, the heirs of Konrad of Rlielingen shall 
receive back their confiscated estates. 46. The contracts, exchanges, and 
promissory notes, which were extorted by unlawful means, and concerning 
which Speier, Weissenburg on the Rhine, Landau, Reutlingen, Heilbroim, and 
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Others complain particularly, also those indictments which have been bought 
and ceded to another, shall be destroyed in such fashion that it shall be abso¬ 
lutely impossible to bring a legal suit with such a title. 47. AgaiMt debtors 
who can prove that they were forced by one of the belligerent parties to pay 
their debt, no process shall be instituted by the injured, although they may 
be the real creditors. 48. The suits which have aheady arisen from this 
cause shall be terminated within two years. 49. The legal judgments which 
were delivered on secular matters during the wai’s may be subjected to revi¬ 
sion at the instance of one of the parties, within the first half year after the 
conclusion of peace. 50. Xo one shall suffer loss by not having renewed his 
tenure since the year 1618 or for not having perfonned his obligations there¬ 
for. The time in which the investiture is to be renewed shall begin from the 
conclusion of peace. 51. All civil and military persons, from the highest to 
the lowest, their children and heirs, without exception, shall, in respect to 
their persons and proi^erty, be reinstated by both sides in the same condition 
of life and reputation, of honour, of conscience, of liberty, rights, and pre¬ 
rogatives, which they actually held before the disturbances or which they 
might rightfully have held. Xo lawsuit shall be brought against them nor 
shall any punishment be inflicted upon them. 52. The amnesty extends also 
to the Austrian subjects. 53. On the other hand, the emperor insists that the 
confiscated estates on his hereditary lands shall not be given back to their old 
owners, but shall remain in the jicssession of the present owners, if the confis¬ 
cation took place before the appearance of the Swedes. 54. Those estates 
which were confiscated on account of their owners^ P^oing over to the Swedes 
or French shall be returned to their former possessors, without reimbursement 
for their use or for any injury that may have been done them. 55. In private 
summons the Protestants in Austria sliall receive the same justice as Catholics. 
56. Xo compensation will be made for buildings, furniture, and other objects 
injured by the war. 67. Xo war shall be begun ou account of the Julian suc¬ 
cession ; the same shall be s<^ttled by compromise or by legal suit. 

Art, V. Tlie following has been decided in regard to the religious diftlcul- 
ties; 1. The Treaty of Passau (1552) and the Augsburg religions treaty of 
peace shall remain holy and inviolable, Tlie [iresent treaty of peace shall 
decisive in the disputed points of those contmets. In all else a complete mu¬ 
tual equality shall exist lietween the electors, princes, and estates of both con¬ 
fessions ; what is right for one side shall be right for the other. All acts of 
violence between both sides shall cease and are forbidden. [Then follow 68 
provisions concerning rights and lands of religious orders, provisions insuring 
absolute fieedom of religious exercise and belief, etc.] 

Art. VI. The city of Bfdo and the remaining cantons of Switzerland shall 
remain in the possession of their complete freedom and separation from the 
German Empire, and hence they shall in no way be subject to the tribunals of 
the empire. 

AH. Vll. ^‘It has been unanimously decide<l by his imperial majesty and 

estates of the empire that all the rights and benefits, together with all the 
other imperial decisions, which the leligious peace, tliis public treaty, and— 
within the latter—the settlement of religious disputes, promised to the other 
Catholic and evangelical estates, shall also hold good for those who are called 
reformed. . . • But because the religious disputes which prevail among the 
Protestants have not yet been settled, but are reserved for a future agreement, 
aud hence the Protestants form two parties; they have both agreed in regard 
to the right of reforming that, if a prince or other lord or church patron ;gffter- 
ward goes over te the religion of the other side, or else, either through the 
rights of inheritance or according to the terms of this treaty, he acquires or 
r^ains possession of a princedom or of a rulership in whioh at present the 
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religious exorcises of the other party are observed^ stteh princes may indeed 
have court preachers of their o^n coiifc^lou in tlieir residences without objec¬ 
tion and without injurj" to their subjects, but they shall not be permitted to 
change the puWic form of religious wor^ip or the church laws and reg:ula- 
tions which have hitherto been in effect; neither shall they deprive the fol¬ 
lowers of the other sect of the churches, schools, and hospitals, or of the income, 
benefices, and tith^ belonging to them, to use them for followers of their own 
sect; nor shall they, by urging the rights of supremacy of a bishopric, of a 
patron, or otherwi^, impose on their subjects clergy of another confession, nor 
in any other direct or indirect way put a hindrance or a disadvantage in the 
way of the religion of the other,etc. 2. Single communities, whidi of their 
own free will and at their own exj^ense desire to adopt the religion of their 
new overlord, may do so; on the other hand, the consistories and the profes¬ 
sors in the universities shall be confessors of the generally accepted form of 
religion. Besides the Catholic, Lutheran, and reformed religion, no other 
form shall be adopted or tolenited in the Roman Empire. 

A7i, VIIL 1. All estates of the icaliu shall be confirmed in their rights. 
2. They shall have the right of voting in all deliberations concerning the 
affairs of the empire. 3. Concerning the Reichstag and the articles of the next 
Reichstag. 4. The free imperial cities, like the other estates of the realm, 
have a deciding vote (votum in the genenil as well as in the special 

assemblies of the empire. 5. Concerning war debts. 

Art, IX, 1. The tolls and duties imposed during the war shall be removed, 
and the foimer freedom of commerce shall l>e re-established. 2. The taxes 
justified by long years^ custom shall continue. 

Art, X, The Swedi^ Indemnity, 1. The emperor Ferdinand gives over to 
Queen Christina of Sweden and to her heirs the dominions hereinafter named 
with all their rights, as a continual and direct imperial fee. 2. Tim whole of 
that part of Pomerania, usually called Hither Pomerania, with the island 
Riigen. Of Farther Pomerania the cities Stettin, Garz, Damm, Golnow, and 
the fresh-water lake connected with the Baltic. 3. The kings of Sweden from 
this day forth for all times shall own these districts as a hereditary fief. 4. 
Tlie rights, likewise, which the dukes of Hither Pomerania have liad over the 
bishopric of Kammin shall be given over to Sweden, who can transfer them to 
the crown after the death of the present prelmndaries. On Mm other hand, 
the rights of the dukes of Further Pomerania over Kammin shall fall to the 
elector of Brandenburg. 5, The elector of Brandenburg renounces any claims 
to the teiTitories assigned to the crown of Sweden in the above paragraphs. 0. 
Moreover, Sweden reimives the city of Wi.smar with harbour and fortification. 
7. Moreover, the bishopric Bremen and the bishopric Verden, with the city 
and the district (Amt) of Wilshausen. 8. Tlie city of Bremen and its terri¬ 
tory shall remain in possession of its present frtmdom witli all ecclesiastical 
and secular rights. 9, On account of these German possessions the Swedish 
kings shall bo counted among the direct German CvStates of the realm under the 
title, ‘^Duke of Bremen, Verden, and Pomerania, Prince of Riigen, and Lord 
of Wismar.” 10. The vote which the crown of Sweden is to have in the up¬ 
per Saxon Reichstags. 11. Tim same in the assemblies of imperial delega¬ 
tions. 12. In respect to these German fiefs the emperor grants the crown of 
Sweden the privilege de non appellando, 13. Also the right to erect a univer¬ 
sity. 14. The emperor absolves tlie inhabitants of these countries from their 
obligations to their earlier overlords and summons them to bec^ome subject to 
Sw^en. 15, The crown of Sweden, on the other band, in return for these 
Oennan provinces, recognises the emperor as suzerain and takes the oath of 
allc^ance like the other vassals of the empire. 10. The cityStrahmud and 
the mnseatic cities are confirmed in their rights and liberties. 
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Art* XL The Brai^M^nrg Indemnity. 1. TRie elector Frederick Williiua 
of Brirndenbnrg shall receive the bishopric of Halbcrstadt io retanifor his re- 
nmiciiitiou of Hither Pomerania and Bhgen* 2, He shall also receive the 
grafsehaft of Hohenstein belonging to that bishopric. 3. The elector shall 
leave the count of Tetteiibach in possession of the grafsehaft Bheinstein. 4. 
Tlio elector receives, further, the bishopric Minden. 5. Also the bishopric 
Kanmiin in so far as the rights of the dukes of Further Pomerania extend 
over tlmt bishopric. 6. Furthermore, the reversion of the archbishopric Mag¬ 
deburg after the death of the present administrator, Duke August of Saxony. 
7. The chapter of the archbishopric Magdeburg shall do homage to the elector 
immediately after the conclusion of i>eacc. 8. Tlie rights and privileges of the 
city of Magdeburg shall remain inviolate. 9. The four Magdeburg districts, 
Querfurt, Jiiterbog, Damm, and Bork, shall be made over to the elector of 
^xony. 10. The debts of the present administrator of Magdeburg, Duke 
August of Saxony, may not be covered by the income of the archbishopric 
after the vacancy of the archbisliopric, 11. Jii the provinces ceded to Bran¬ 
denburg the rights of the estates and of the subjects shall be preserved in re¬ 
gard to the religious confession hitherto practised. 12. The queen of Sweden 
shall return Farther Pomerania and Kolberg to the elector of Brandenburg. 
13. Likewise all places in tlie Mark of Brandenburg which are occupied by 
the Swedes. 14. Furthermore, all the eotnmanderies and lands belonging to 
the Knights of Malta which do not lie in the lands ceded to Sweden. 

Art. XIL MecMenbtirg Coinpenmtion. 1. The duke Adolf Frie<ierich of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin receives the bishopric Schwerin with Ratzeburg in 
comjiensjition for the city of Wismar ceded to Sweden. 2. The right to the 
income of two pretends at the Cathedral of Strasburg shall remain in possc*s- 
sion of the house of Mecklenburg. 3. The hous<^ of Mecklenburg shall also 
receive the two commanderies of the Knights of Malta, Mirow and Numerow, 
which lie in ite territorj\ 4. Itsliall also be confirmed in the possession of 
the Elte tolls, and in the imperial contributions which are to te levied to in¬ 
demnify the Swedish arm.y it sliall te allowed to consider the sum of 200,000 
thalera as if it had teen already paid. 

Art. XTIL 1. The ducallioiise of Braunschweig-Liinebnrg receives the right 
of succession in the bishopric Osnabriick alternately with the Catholics. 2. 
The Swedish count Wasaburg, wlio renounces the rights acquireil by him dur¬ 
ing the present war over the bishopric Osnabriick, in return for this renunci¬ 
ation shall receive 80,000 thalers from the revenues of the bishopric. 3. In 
return he shall give bjKik the bishopric of Osnabriick to the pre^sent bishop, 
the prince Franz Wilhelm. 4. The religious conditions in tlie bishopric Ob- 
nabriick shall be restored to their status on January Ist, 1624. 5. After the 

death of the present bishop, Duke Enist-August of Braunschweig-Liinebnrg 
shall succeed as bishop. 6. The further occupation of the episcopal seat in 
Osnabriick shall take place in such a way that an evangelical bishop from the 
ducal house of Braunschweig-Luueburg shall always be succeeded again by a 
Catholic bishop, chosen by the chapter of the cathedral. 7. Theieby the relig¬ 
ious position of both confessions in respect to congregations and clergy sdiall te 
preserved intact in the bishopric. 8. During the time which a Protestant oc¬ 
cupies the episcoixd seat ia Osnabriick, the archbishop of Cologne has the su¬ 
pervision over the Catholic clergy and the Ontbolic church of that place. 9. 
The cloister Walkenried with the estate Schawen is given to the dukes of 
Braunschweig as a perpetual fief. 10. The cloister Ordningen is also restored 
to them. 11. The debt of the duke Friederioh Ulrich of Braunschweig-Liine- 
burg to the king of Denmark, which the latter made over to the emperor in 
the Peace of Liibeek, but which the emperor presented to General Tilly, is 
cancelled* 12. likewise the debt of 20,000 guldens of the dukes of Braun- 
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schweig’lfunebtirg to th« chapter of Batzeburg. 13* The two younger sons of 
the duke August of Braunschweig-Luneburg shall be invested with two pre¬ 
bends in the bishopric of Strasbur^ at the next vacancy. 14. In return, how* 
ever, the dukes of Braunschweig-Luneburg shall renounce their coadjiitories in 
the archbishoprics Magdeburg, Bremen, Halberstadt, and Katzeburg. 

Art. XIV. 1* The markgi^ Christian Wilhelm of Brandenburg shall i^- 
ceive the Magdeburg districts (AmUr) Zuina and Lohburg in place of the 
12,000 reichsthalers which he was to ^ecx»i^ e from the arclibishopric Magde¬ 
burg. 2. Since, however, these districts as well iis the whole bishopric have 
been very much devastated by the war, 3,000 rcichstlialers shall be paid the 
inarkgrafs out of an assessment to be raised in the archbishopric. 3. After 
the death of the markgraf the tw'O districts shall remain in the possession ot 
his heirs for five years, after w'hich time they shall revert to the owner of the 
archbishopric. 

Art. XV. The llesse'CaJi^sel Question. 1. The laudgraf house of Hesse-Cas- 
sel shall be completely reiustat<Hl in its posscKSSions and rights as they weio l>e- 
fore the war. 2. It shall I’eceive the abbotvship of Hii*s<?hfeld. 3. Also the 
districts of Schaumberg, Buckeburg, Sachsenhagen, and Stadthagen, w^hich 
hitherto have belonged to the bishopric Minden. 4. It shall be paid 000,000 
reichsthalers by the archbishopric Mainz and Cologne, by the bishopric Miin- 
ster and Paderborn, and by the abbotship Fulda, in retnrn for its surrender of 
the captured places. 5. As security for the payment of this sum the Hessians 
receive the strongholds Nuess, Kosfcld, and Neuhaus. 6. The Heasian garri¬ 
sons of these places must be supported at the exi)ense of the ssiid archbishop¬ 
rics and bishoprics. 7. When half of the sum has been paid, Nuess shall be 
given back. 8. After the payment of the whole sum with interest, the two 
other i)laces shall also be evacuated by tJie Hessians. 1). The revenues which 
{vre to be used to cover the sum will be designated later. 10. Hesst^Cassel 
immediately after the conclusion of peace shall surrender all other foreign 
places occupied by it. 11. Upon leaving those places it shall take nothing 
which it did not bring into them. 12. All estates on this side and beyond the 
Ehine which have paid taxes to Hesse since March 1st, 1648, shall contribute 
towards the comimnsation to Hease, mentioned above, for tljo evaeimtion of 
the fortified places. 13. The treiity betwcHUi the houses of Hesse-Cassel and 
Hesse-Darmstadt of April 14th, 1648, in regard to the succession in Marburg, 
is sanctioned. 14. Also the treaty l)etween the laudgraf Wilhelm of Hesse 
and the count Christian of Waldeck, of April 11th, 1635, in regard to Wal- 
dex;k. 15. The right of primogeniture in Hesse-Cassel and in Hesse-Darm- 
sbuit shall be preserved inviolate. 

Art,. XVJ. Conceniing the execution of the treaty [20 paragraphs]. 

Art. XVIL Concerning the ratification of the treaty [12 paragraphs]. 


IL MijNfiTBK TREATY OF PEACE 

Between The Emperor Ferdinand III On The One Side And The French King 

Louis XIV On The Other 

Introduction. The emperor Ferdinand III and the king fjouis XIV con¬ 
clude peace through the mediation of the Kepublic of Venice. 

1. This Christian, univei^l, and perpetual i)eace l)etw(Hm the two crowns 
and their allies shall be sincerely and earnestly enforced and preserved. 2* 
On both sides the hostilities and injuries which have been committed shall be 
foi^otten. 3. No part shall support the enemies of the other nor grant them 
reception and passage way. 4. The dispute concerning Lorraine ^all be set- 
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tied by friendly negotaaiiom 6. The Oerman Imperial Estates tdiall be rein* 
stated in their previous ecclesiastical and secnlar position. 6. Those persons 
who think they have any cause for complaint concerning their leiustatement 
in their possessions may bring the same before a regular jnd^ after the resti¬ 
tution hM taken place. 7. ‘&e most important of the restitutions are here 
enumerated, but it must not be concluded that the restitution does not affect 
the others which are not mentioned here. 8. The Imperial Attachment of the 
estates of the elector of Treves is repealed. 9. The Emperor withdraws his 
garrison from the stronghold of Ehrenbreitensteiu and Hammerstein and gives 
over both places to the elector of Treves. 10. The question of the palatinate 
is settled as follows: 11. The electoral right of the palatine and the upper 
palatinate remain in the possession of the House of Bavaria. 

(Tbe following paragraphs of this article, to 68 inclusive, are practically 
covered by the Osnabriick Treaty.) 

Cession to France. 69. In order still farther to strengthen the peace be¬ 
tween the Emperor and the French King, the following points have been 
established with the consent of the German Estates of the Empire. 70. The 
princely power and the seigniorial (landesherrlich) rights over the bishoprics 
of Metz, Toul, aud Verdun, in the same way as they have hitherto belonged 
to the Roman Empire, shall in the future belong to the Crown of Prance and 
shall be joined to it irrevocably and for all times. 71. The Duke Francis of 
Lorraine, after he hits taken the oath of allegiance to the King of France, 
shall be reinstated in the bishopric of Verdun. 72. Emperor and Empire 
give to the King of France and to his 8acce.s8or8 seigniorial {landesherrlich) 
and suzerain (o&crAoAeit/t) rights over Pignerol. 73. “Thirdly, the Emperor 
renounces for himself, for the whole house of Austria, and for the empire, all 
title, property, dominion, possession, and jurisdiction which hitherto belonged 
to him, to the empire and to the house of Austria—the title to the City of 
Breisach, to the laudgrafschaft of Upper and Lower Alsace, to Sundgau, to 
the governorship of the ten imperial cities situated in Alsace, viz., Hagenan, 
Kolmar, Schlettstadt, Weisseuburg, Landau, Ober-Ehuheim, Rosheim, Miin- 
ster-im-Thal St. Gregory, Kaisersberg, Tiirkheim, and to all the villages and 
other titles which belong to the aforesaid districts, aud cedes all of these to 
the Crown of France; so that the said city of Breisach, with the hamlets 
Hoohstadt, Niederrinsing, Harteu, and Acharren, which belong to the town¬ 
ship of Breisach, together with the whole district and jurisdiction, shall con¬ 
tinue under the crown of France as it was of old, with the exception, however, 
of the privileges and liberties of this city which it had already attained and 
received from the house of Austria.” 74. “The said landgrafschaft of Upper 
and Lower Alsace and Sundgau, likewise the governorship over the said ten 
cities and the places appertaining to them, together with all vassals, freehold¬ 
ers, dependents, people, soldiers, cities, towns, h. mlets, castles, forests, gold, 
silver, and other kinds of mines, rivers, brooks, meadows, and all rights, pre¬ 
rogatives, aud appurtenances, without any reservation, with full jurisdiction, 
suzerainty, and seigniorial rights, from now and for everlasting times shall be¬ 
long to the very Christian king and crown of Prance, and shall be annexed to 
said crown without opposition from the side of the Emperor, the empire, the 
house of Austria, or from any other source, so that no emperor or prince from 
the Austrian house i^all be able or permitted to lay claim to or exercise any 
rights or authority in the aforesaid districts situated on this and on the other 
side of the Rhine.” 76. The crown of France shall be bound {sU iamen rex 
obUffotm) to maintain the Catholic religion in the ceded districts, as the Aus¬ 
trian princes were in the habit of doing. 76. The king of France shall have 
the right to keep a French Garrison at his own expense in the stronghold of 
FhUippBbnrg(<m the right bank (ff the Rhine three hours frmnSpeiar). ''Ihe 
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kiog sb^l also kave ftee poasagevay tkroogh tke MBpiie by laud aod voter, 
to bring in soldiers, provisioiB. and anything else in as great a quantity and as 
frequently as is necessary* 17. The right of possession, hoover, of tite 
stronghold of Philippsburg shall remain to the Bishop of Speier. 78* The 
house of Austria (including Spain) confirms also in a separate document the 
cession of the said provinces to the crown of Prance, releases the subjects 
from their oath, and summons them to take the oath of allegiance to the king 
of Prance. 79. All imperial laws which conflict with this cession shall be re- 
p^ed. 80. In addition, the next Iteichstag shall also give its ratification to 
the cession. 81. In Alsace the fortresses Benfeld, BJieinau, Alsace-Zabem, 
the castle Hohenbar and Neuburg on the Rliine shall be dismantled. 82, The 
City of Zabern shall preserve a strict neutrality and shall allow French troops 
a free passageway at all times. Ou this side of the Rhine bank no fortifica¬ 
tions shall be erectetl from BAle to Philippsburg. 83. The Archduke Ferdi¬ 
nand Karl of Innsbruck assumes the third part of the debts of the City of Bn- 
HiHhflim. 84. The estates alone pay the other debts, made by the estates alone 
in Alsace, or under agreement with the Austrian princes at the provincial 
landstag. 85. The king of France gives biick to the Austrian house, and more 
particularly to Archduke Ferdinaud Karl, the firet-born son of the deceased 
Archduke Leopold, the four forest cities of Rheinfelden, Siickingen, Laufen- 
burg, and Waldshut, together with all lands, the Grafschaft Hauenstein, the 
Schwarzwald [Black Forest], all Upper an«l Lower Breisgau, with the ciUes 
of Neuburg, Freiburg, Endingen, Kenzingen, Waldburg, Villingen, Brauulin- 
gen, w'hich have belonged to the house of Austria from olden times, all Orte- 
nau with the imperial cities Offenbach, Gengenbacli, and Zell-am-Hammers- 
bach. Commerce and navigation shall l)e free between the inhabitants on both 
sides of the Rhine. 86. The confiscated estetes shall bo returned to all vassals 
and dependents on this and on the other side of the Rhine. 87. “The very 
Christian king shall leave not only the bishops of Strasburg and B&le togeUmr 
with the city of Strasburg, but also all the other eatates in Upper and Lower 
Alsace which are immediately subordinate to the Roman Empire, viz., the 
abbots of Murbach and Ludern, the abbess of Andlau, the cloi.ster of the Ikm- 
edictine order in the St. Gregory valley, the counts palatine at Liitzelstein, the 
counts and barons {freUwrren) of Hanau, Pleckeustein, Oberstein, and the 
nobility ( Jiitterschafl) of all Lower Alsace, likewise the above-mentioned ten 
imperial citicjs which belong in the district of Hanau -he shall leave the^ in 
the liberty and in the position of immediate subordination to the Roman Em¬ 
pire which they liave always enjoyed; so that in the futility he shall able to 
lav no claim to royal dominion over them, but shall l)e content with those 
rights which the house of Austria had and which by this treaty of peace afe 
made over to the crown of Prance. Nevertheless, the present declaration shall 
deprive the highest sovereign right of nothing which was conceded te it 
above.” 88. The king of France shall pay the archduke Ferdinand Karl 
3 000 000 livres as compensation for the ceded territories. 89. He shall also 
assume two-thirds of the debts of Eusisheim. 90. The documents coni^rning 
the territories which are given back to the archduke Ferdinand Karl shall be 
handed over to him without delay. 91. Of those documents which i^ncern 
the territories as a whole, authentic copies shall be furnished the 4.™*, ^ oof* 
often as may be requested, 92. The Treaty of Cherasco, of April 6th, 1631, 
settling the dispute between the dukes of Mantua and of Savoy over Montser¬ 
rat. shall be maintained. 93. The same shall not be opposed from any si^. 
94. On account of the cession to Prance of Pignerol, conoermng wMch the 
French king compromised ^th the duke of Savoy, Prane^ in order ^ 
further dispute, shall pay the duke of Mantua 494, (MW gold g^denj ITie 
emperor invest the duke of Savoy with Montferrat. 96. The duke of 
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Savoy shall remain in possession of the firfs Bocheveran^ Olmi, and Ossola. 
97. The emperor shall reinstate the counta of Cadxeran in the fiefs Boeha and 
Aras^iio. 98. All hostilities shall cease after the signing and sealing of the 
peace. 99. Authorized commissioners from both sides shall come to an agree* 
meat concerning the evacuation of places and the withdrawal of soldiers. 100. 
The emperor shall publish edicts throughout the whole empire that the provi¬ 
sions of the peace may be immediately carried out by all concerned. 101. 
Wherever it is necessary the emperor shall appoint special commissioners for 
this purpose. 102. The provisions of the peace shall he punctually obeyed. 
103. No prince, district magistrate, or military commander shall oppose its 
execution. 104. Tlie prisonei’s of war shall be set at liberty. 105. All foreign 
garrisons shall leave the phices which are to bo given back. 106, The places 
captured during the war shall be given back to the rightful owners. 107. 
Their restitution shall Ih^ faithfully observed by both sides. 108. The archives 
and the artillery found in a place at the time of captui-e shall likewise be 
given back. 109. The pLaccs hitherto occux)ied shall from now on remain free 
of garrisons. 110. The imperial estates shall reduce the number of troops to 
a peace footing. 111. The ambassiidors promise the ratification of the pem^e 
on the part of their constituents within eight weeks. 112. The peace shall be 
a universally binding law of the realm. 113. No objections shall be made to 
it. 114. Whoever acts iigainst the peace in counsel or deed, whether he be of 
clerical or secular station, shall incur the penalty of breaking the peace of the 
laud. 115. All i)articip}ints in the peace pledge themselves to a joint execu¬ 
tion of the same against insubordination. 110. This shall be done by force of 
arms in case of need. 117. First, the magistrates of single districts shall pro¬ 
ceed against insubordinates in their district. 118. Wlioevcr wishes to march 
soldiers across the territory of anotlier may do so only at his own costs, with¬ 
out annoying the dependents of the other state. 119. Included in this i)cace 
are the Il<',public of Venice as mediator and tlic dukes of Savoy and Modena. 
120. Signatures of the ambassadors. Done at Miinslcr in Westphalia, October 
24th, 1648. 

vr 

THE PBUSSIAN EDICT OF EMANCIPATION (t807A.D.) 

[We the text of the edict aa it appears in Seeley’s Life and 

Timee of J!^Uin. Sections III and V, being purely technical, are 
given only by headings.] 

Etlict concerning the facilitation of possession and the free use of landed prop¬ 
erty, as well as the personal relations of the inhabitants of the country. 

We, Fi'ederick William, by the grace of God king of Prussia, etc., etc. 

Make known hct«by and give to understand. Since the beginning of the 
X)eace we have been before all things occupied with the care for the depressed 
condition of our faithful subjects and the speediest restoration and greatest 
improvement of it. We have hertnu considered that in the universal need it 
passes the means at onr conuuand to furnish help to each individual, and yet 
we could not attain the object; and it accords equally with the imperative de¬ 
mands of justice and with the principles of a proper national economy to re¬ 
move all ^e hindrances which hitherto prevented the individual from attain¬ 
ing the prosperity whi<di, according to the measure of his powers, he was 
capable of reaching; further, we have considered that the existiug restrictions, 
partly on the possession and enjoyment of lauded property', partly on the per- 
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sonal coudition of the agricultural labourer, specially thwart our beuevoleut 
purpose and disable a great force which might be applied to the restoration of 
cultivation—the former by their prejudicial influence on the value of landed 
property and the credit of the proprietor, the latter by diminishing the value 
of harbour. We purpo^, therefore, to reduce both wilhin tlie limits requir^ 
by the common well-being, and accordingly ordain as follo\ii 5 : 

Seotiok I, Freedom of Exchange in liand.—Every inhabitant of our states 
is competent, without any limitation on the part of the vstatc, to possess cither 
as proi>erty or pledge landed estates of every kind: the nobleman therefore to 
possess not only noble but also non-noble, citiz:cn, and peasant lands of every 
kind, and the citizen and peasant to possess not only citizen, peasant, and other 
non-noble, but also noble pieces of land, without either the one or the other 
needing any special permission for any jicqnisition of land whatever, although, 
henceforward as before, each change of posst^ssiou must be announced to the 
authorities. 

Seotion^ II. Free Choice of Occupation.—Every noble is henceforth ihu'- 
mitted without any derogation from his position to exercise citizen occupa¬ 
tions; and every citizen or i)eas4iut is allowed to ]>aas from the pejisant into 
the citizen class, or from the citizen into the pojisant cltiss. 

Section III. How Fai* a I^gal Right of Pre-empt ion and a Fii’st Claim 
still Exist. 

Section IV. Division of Ijands.—Owners of estates and lands of all kinds, 
in themselves alienable either in town or coniitry, are allowed after due notice 
given to the provincial authority, with reservation of the rights of dire(*t cred¬ 
itors and of those who have the right of pre emption (Section HI), to separate 
the principal estate and its parts, and in general to alienate i)iecemeal. In the 
sjvme way co-proprietors may divide among them projicrty owned in common. 

Section V. Granting of Estates under Leases for a Ixmg Term. 

Section VI. Extinction and Consolidation of Peasant Holdings,—When 
a landed proprietor l)elieves himself unable to restore or keep up the several 
peasant holdings existing on an estate which are not held by a hereditary ten¬ 
ure, whether of a long leiise or of copyhold, he is required to give information 
to the government of the province, with the sanction of whic^h the consolida¬ 
tion, either of several holdings into a single pejisaut estate or with demesne 
land, may be allowed as soon as hereditary sfuKlom shall have ceased to exist 
on the estate. The provincial authorities will be provided w itb a special in¬ 
struction to meet these cases. 

Section VIJ. If, on the other hand, the peasant tenures ai-e hereditary, 
whether of long lease or of coi)yhold, the consolidation or other alteration of 
the condition of the lands in question is not admissible until the right of the 
actual possessor is extinguished, wiiether by the purcluisc^ of it by the lord or 
in some other legal way. In this case the legulations of Section VI also 
apply. 

Section VIII. Indebtedness of Feudal and Entailed Estates in Conse¬ 
quence of the liavages of War.—Every poaseasor of feudal or entailed prop¬ 
erty is empowered to raises the sums rcquiretl to replace the losses caused by 
war by mortgaging the substance of the estates themselves as well as the reve¬ 
nues of them, provided the application of the money is attested by tlie admin¬ 
istrator {lAmdraJth) of the circle or the direction of the department. At the 
end of three years from the contracting of the debt, the possessor and his suc¬ 
cessor arc bound to pay at least the fifteenth part of the capital itself. 

Section IX. Extinction of Feudal Relations, Family Settlements, and En¬ 
tails, by Family Resolution.—Every feudal connection not subject to a chief 
proprietor, every family settlement and entail may be altered at pleasure or 
entirely abolish^ by a family resolution, as is already enacted with reference 

H. w.—vox.. XT. se 
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to the East Prossian fiefs (except those of Emdand) in the East Prossian 
Provincial Law, Appendix 36. 

Sbotioh X. Altolltion of Yillainage.—^From the date of this ordinance no 
new relation of villainage, whether by birth, or marriage, or acquisition of a 
villain holding, or by contract^ can come into existence. 

SECTioiir XI. With the publication of the present ordinance the existing 
condition of villainage of those villains with their wives and children who 
jmssess their peasant-holdings by hereditary tenures of whatever kind ceases 
entirely both with its rights and duties. 

Sbotion XII. Prom Martinmas, 1810, ceases all villainage in our entire 
states. Prom Martinmas, 1810, there shall be only free persons, as this is 
alrmdy the case upon the domains in all our provinces; free persons, however, 
still subject, as a matter of coarse, to all the obligations which bind them as 
free persons by virtue of the possession of an estate or by virtue of a special 
contract. 

To this declaration of our royal will every man whom it may concern, and 
in particular our provincial and other governments, are exactly and loj’ally to 
conform themselves, and the present onlinance is to be made universally 
known. 

Authentically, under our royal signature. Given at Memel, October 9th, 
1807. 

Priedbioh Wilhelm, 


Schrotter, Stein, Schrotter 11. 


VII. 


THE TREATY OP VIENNA (1815 A.D.) 

[Late in September, 1814, representatives of all the principal 
states of Europe and of many or little importance, asscmble<i in 
Congress at Vienna to readjust tlieir claims and settle their mutual 
relations. Tlie Congress was the most august, the most complete, 
and in its action the most important assemblage of representatives 
of independent powers tliat ever took place. The emperors of Aus¬ 
tria and of Russia, the kings of Prussia, Denmark, and other minor 
states, were present in person. The delegates themselves included 
some of the foremost dipLtnats in the world s history—Talleyrand, 

Mctternich, Castlcreagh, Von Humboldt, Ilardenberg, and Ncssel- 
rotle. The sessions, which lasted till June, 1815, were marked by 
long and acrimonious debates, and several times the Congress seemed 
on the point of breaking up. The landing of Napoleon in March, 

1815, ctiused the delegjites to bury their animosities, stop their wran¬ 
gling, and hurry their w'ork to a conclusion. A largo number of 
preliminary treaties were signed, all being at last embodied iu the 
final act, signed by the powers on June 9th, only nine days before 
Waterloo. Pew of the participants were satisfied with the results 
achieved, as few received all they contended for. But Harden- 
berg's bitter characterisation of the gathering as an “auction of na¬ 
tions and an orgy of kings ” was scarcely Justified by the results, 
for it firmly re-establishea the principle of the balance of power, 

' and gave to Europe forty years of international peace. The text 

here presented, which Is from E. Herstlet's Map of Europe hy Treaty 
(Louaon, 1875). vol. i., pp. 310-274, Includes all the more important 
articles.] 

CENEEAL TREATY BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN, AXTSTBIA, PRANCE, POBTtT- 
GAL, PRUSSIA, RUSSIA, SPAIN, AND SWEDEN (SIGNED AT VIENNA, 
JUNE 9TH, 1815) 

Ariide L The duchy of Warsaw, with the exception of the provinces and 
districts which are otherwise disposed of by the following Articles, is united 
to the Bussian Empire* It shall be irrevocably attached to it by its com^tu* 
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tion, and be poseessed by bte majesty the emperor of all the Bnssias, his heirs, 
and successors in perpetuity. His imperial maj^^ty reserves to himself to 
give to those states enjoying a distinct administration the interior improve* 
ments which he shall judge proper. He shall assume with his other titles that 
of czar, king of Poland, agreeably to the form established for the titles at* 
tached to hLs other possessions, . . , , 

Artlde VL The town of Cracow, with its territory, is declared to be for¬ 
ever a free, independent, and strictly neutral city, under the protection of 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia. .... 

Article XL General amnesty. 

Article XV. Cessions from Saxony to Prussia. 

AHicle XVII. International guan^ntee of above-named cessions. 

Article XIX. His majesty the king of Prussia, and his majesty the king of 
Saxony, wishing particularly to remove every object of future contest or ilia* 
pute, renounces each on his own part, and reciprocally in favour of one an¬ 
other, all feudal rights or pretensions which they might exercise, or might 
have exercised beyond the frontiers lixed by the present treaty. 

Article XX. His majesty the king of Prussia promisees to direct that prop¬ 
er care be taken relative to wliatcver may affect the proi>erty and interests of 
the respective subjects, upon the most liberal principles. Tlie present Article 
shall be observed, particularly with regjml to the concerns of tliose individ¬ 
uals who possess property both under the Prussian and Saxon governments, 
to the commerce of Leipsic, and to all other objects of the ssiine nature; and 
in order that the individual liberty of the inhabitants both of the ceiled and 
other provinces may not be infringed, they shall be allowed to emigrate from 
one territory to the other, without l)eiiig exempted, however, from militaiy 
service, and after fulfilling the formalities lequiied by the laws. They may 
also lemove their i)roperty without being subject to any line or drawback 
(Abffuguffeld). 

Article XXL Concerning the guarantee and preservation of the rights and 
privileges of the communities, corporations, and religious establishments, and 
those for public instruction in the provinces ceded by his majesty the king of 
Saxony to Prussia, or in the provinces and districts remaining to his Saxon 
majesty. 

Article XXIII-XXV. Designation of the Prussian possessions. 

AHicle XXVL His majesty the king of the IJnikMl Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, having substituted for his ancient title of elector of the 
Holy Homan Empire that of king of Hanover, and this title having been 
lU'kuowledged by all the x>owers of Europe, and by the princes and free towns 
of Germany, the countings which have till now composcMl the electorate of 
Bninswick-Liineburg, according to their limits have been recognised and 
fixed for the future, by the following articles, shall henceforth form tlie king¬ 
dom of Hanover. 

AHicles XXVII-‘XXX. Territorial and commercial arrangements l)etween 
Prussia and Hanover. .... 

AHicle XXXIIL Cession made by Hanover to Oldenburg. 

Articles XXXIV^XXXVI. Concerning the titles of the grand dukes of 
Oldenburg, of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Strelitz, and of Saxe-Weimar. 

Artide XXXVIL Cessions of territory by Prussia to 8axe-Weimar, 

Article XLIL Prussian sovereignty over the town and territory of Wetz- 
lar recognised. 

Article XLIV. His majesty the king of Bavaria shall possess, for him¬ 
self, his heirs, and successors, in full property and sovereignty, the grand 
duchy of Wurzburg, as it was held by his imperiar highness the archduke 
Ferdinand of Austria, and the principality of Aschaffenburg, such as it con- 
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fitituted part of tbe grand duchy of Frankfort^ under the denomination of the 
department of Aechafifenburg. 

Artide XLV. The rights and prerogatives, and the maintenance of the 
prince primate as an ancient ecclesiastical prince. 

AfUde XLVL The city of Piankfort, with its territory, such as it was in 
180S, is declared free, and shall constitute a part of tbe Germanic league. 
Its institutions shall be founded upon the principle of a i)erfect equality of 
rights for the different sects of the Christian i^eiigion. This equality of rights 
diall extend to all civil and political rights, and shall be observed in all mat¬ 
ters of government and administration. Tlie disputes which may arise, 
whether in regard to the establishment of the constitution or in regard to its 
maintenance, shall be refen^ed to the Germanic Diet, and can only be decided 
by tbe same. 

Article XLVJL His royal highness the grand duke of Hesse, in exchange 
for the duchy of Westphalia, ceded to his majesty the king of Prussia, obtains 
a teiTitory on the left bank of the Rhine, in the ancient department of Mont- 
Tonnerre, comprising a population of 140,000 inhabitants. His royal high¬ 
ness shall posseas tliis territory in full soA’ereignty and property. He shall 
likewise obtain the property of that part of tiie salt mines of Kreutznach 
which is situated on the left bank of the Nahe, but the sovereignty of them 
shall remain to Prussia. 

Article XLVIIL The landgrave of Hease-Homburg is reinstated iu his 
posseasions, revenues, rights, and political relations, of which he was de¬ 
prived iu coiisequence of the Confederatiou of the Rhine. 

Atiiele JAIL The sovereign princes and free towns of Germany, under 
which denominatio!!, for the prescmt inirpos^s are comprehended their majes¬ 
ties the emi>eror of Austria, the kings of Prussia, of Denmark, and of the 
Netherlands; that is to say: The emperor of Austria and the king of Prussia, 
for all their jMissessions which anciently belonged to the German Empire; the 
king of Denmark, for the duchy of Holstein; and the king of the Netherlands, 
for the grand duchy of Luxemburg; establish among themselves a perpetual 
confe<leration, which shall be called ^^The Germanic Confederation. 

AHicU IjIV. The object of this confederation is the maintenance of the 
external and internal safety of Germany, and of the independence and invio¬ 
lability of the confederated states. 

Article LV. The membei*s of the confederation, as such, are equal with re¬ 
gard to their rights; and they all equally engage to maintain the act which 
constitutes their union. 

Article IjVL The affairs of the coufedemtion shall be confided to a federa¬ 
tive diet, in which all the members shall vote by their plenipotentiaries, 
either individually or collectively, in the following manner, without prejudice 
to their rank:— 

1, Austria, 1 vote; 2, Prussia, 1 vote; 3, Bavaria, 1 vote; 4, Saxony, 1 
vote; 5, Hanover, 1 vote; 6, Wurtembei^, 1 vote; 7, Baden, 1 vote; 8, Sec¬ 
toral Hesse (Hesse-Cassel), 1 vote; 9, Grand ducliy of Hesse (Hesse-Darm- 
stadt), 1 vote; 10, Denmark for Holstein, 1 vote; 11, Netherlands for Lux¬ 
emburg, 1 vote; 12, Grand ducal and ducal houses of Saxony, 1 vote; 13, 
Brunswick and Nassau, 1 vote; 14, Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Strelitz, 1 
vote; 15, Holstein-Oldenbiirg, Anhalt and Schwartzbtirg, 1 vote; 16, Hohen- 
zollem, Liechtenstein, Beuss, Schaumburg-Lippe, Lippe and WaJdeck, 1 
vote; 17, free towns of Lfibeck, Frankfort^ Bremen and Hamburg, 1 vote. 
Total 17 votes. 

Article LYII. Austaria shall preside at the federative diet Bach state of 
the confederation has the right of making propositions, and thie pxesidilig state 
shall bring them under deliberation within a definite time. 
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Arlide LVIIL Whenerer fundamental laws are to l*e enacted, changes 
made in fnndamentol laws of the confederation, measures adopted relative to 
the federative act itself, and organic institutions or other arrangements made 
for tho common interest, the diet shall form itself into a general assemldy, and 
in tliat ease the distribution of votes shall l)e as follows, calculated according 
to the respective extent of the individual states: 

Austria shall have 4 votes; Pnissia, 4 votes; Saxony, 4 votes; Bavaria, 4 
votes; BAnover, 4 votes; Wurteinberg, 4 votes; Baden, 3 votes; Electoral 
Hesse (Hesse-Cassel), 3 votes; Grand duchy of Ht«se (Hesse-Dannstatit), 3 
votes; Holstein, 3 votes; Luxemburg, 3 votes; Brunswick, 2 votes; Mecklen- 
burg-Schweriu, 2 votes; Nassau, 2 votes; Saxe-Weimar, 1 vote, Saxe-Qotha, 
1 vote; Saxe-Coburg, 1 vote; Biixe-Meiningen, 1 vote; Saxc-Hildburglmusen, 
Ivoto; Mecklenburg-Strelite, 1 vote; Holsteiu-Oldenbnrg, 1 vote; Anhalt- 
Dessau, 1 vote; Anhalt-Bernbiirg, 1 vote; Anhalt-Cothen, 1 vote; Schwartz- 
biirg-Sondershausen, Ivote; Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt, 1 vole; Ilohenzollern- 
Heckingen, 1 vote; Liechstenstein, 1 vote; Hoheuzollern-Sigmaringen, 1 vote; 
Waldeck, 1 vote; Rcuss (Elder lino, Itenss Grcitz), 1 vote; Eeuss, 
(Younger line, Eeuss Schleitz), 1 vote; 8ch:Hnnbnrg-Lippe, 1 vote; the 
free town of Liibeck, I vote; the free town of Frankfort, 1 vote; the free 
town of Bremen, 1 vote; the free town of Hamburg, 1 vote. Total 69 
votes. 

The diet in deliberating on the organic laws of the confederation sliall 
consider whether any collective votes ought to Ik> grante<l to tho ancient medi¬ 
atised states of the empire. 

Atiide LIX. The question whether a subject is to be discnssed by the 
general assembly conformable to the principles above ast«blishe<l shall be de¬ 
cided in the ordinary assembly by a majority of votes. Tho same assembly 
shall prepare the drafts of resolutions wliich are to be proposed to the general 
assembly, and shall furnish the latter with all the neceasiiry information, 
either for adopting them or rejecting them. Tho plurality of votes shall reg- 
nlate the decisions, both in the ordinary and general assembly, with this dif¬ 
ference, however, that in the ordinary assembly an absolute majority shall be 
admitted sufficient, wliile in tlio other, two-thirds of the votes shall l>o neces¬ 
sary to form the majority. Wlieu tlic votes aro even in the ordinary assembly, 
the president shall have tlie casting vote; but when the assembly is to delib¬ 
erate on the acceptance or tlie change of any of the fiiiidamerital laws, upon 
organic institutions, upon individual rights, or upon affairs of religion, the 
plurality of votes shall not bo deemed sufficient, either in the ordinar>^ or in 
the general assembly. The diet is pcnnaneut; it may, however, when the 
subjects submitted to its deliberation are disposed of, adjourn for a fixed pe¬ 
riod which shall not exceed four montha All ulterior arrangements relative 
to the postponement or tlie despatch of urgent business which may arise dur¬ 
ing the recess shall be reserved for the diet, which will consider them when 
engaged in preparing the organic laws. 

Article LX. With respect to tho order in which the members of the (Minfed- 
eration shall vote, it is agreed, that while the diet shall bo occupied in fram¬ 
ing organic laws, there shall be no fixed regulation; and whatever m^y be the 
order oljserved on such an occasion, it shall neither prejudice any of the mem¬ 
bers nor establish a precedent for the future. After framing the organic 
laws, the diet will deliberate uimn the manner of aiTunging this matter by a 
permanent regulation, for which pnrpo.se it will depart as little as possible 
from those which have lieen observed in the ancient diet, and more part^i- 
larly according to the Becese of the deputation of the empire, in 180^ The 
order to be adopted shall in no way affect the rank and precedence of the 
members of the confederation except in as far as they concern the diet. 
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AfHde LXL Tlie diet shall assemble at Frankfort on the Main. Its first 
meeting is fixed for the Ist of September, 1815. 

AitScle LXIL The first object to be considered by the diet after its open¬ 
ing shall be the framing of the fundamental laws of the confederation, and of 
its organic institutions, with respect to its exterior, military, and interior rela¬ 
tions. 

Article LXIIL The states of the confedemtion engage to defend not only 
the whole of Germany, but each individual state of the union, in case it should 
be attactked, and they mutually guarantee to ciuih other such of their posses¬ 
sions as are comprisc^d in this union. When war shall be declared by the con¬ 
federation, no memlMir can open a separate negotiation with the enemy, nor 
make peace, nor conclude an armistice, without the consent of the other mem¬ 
bers, The confederation states engage, in the same manner, not to make war 
against each other, on any pretext, nor to pursue their differences by force of 
arms, but to submit them to the diet, which will attempt a mediation by 
means of a commission. If this sliould not succeeil, and a juridical sentence 
liecomes necessary, recoursi* shall Ik^ had to a well-organised austreg?il court 
{AuHiragalimtanz), to the (h^isioii of which the contending parties are to sub¬ 
mit without appeal. 

AHide LXIV, The Articles comprised under the title of Partictdar Ar- 
rangemieids, in the act of the Germanic confederation, as annexed to the pres¬ 
ent general treaty, l>oth in the original and in a French translation, shall have 
the mime force and validity as if they were textually inserted herein. 

Article LXV. The ancient united provinces of the Netherlands and the 
late Belgic provinces, l>olh within tiie limits fixed by the following Article, 
shall form—together with the countries and t^jrritories designated in the Siime 
Article, under the sovendgnty of his royal highness the i>ririco of Oninge-Nas- 
sau, soveieagn prince of tlie united i)rovinces—the kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands, hereditary in the order of succession already established by the act of 
the consUtution of the said united provinces. The title and the prerogatives 
of the royal dignity are recognised by all the powers in the house of Orange- 
NmjSiiu. 

Article LXVL Boundaries of the kingdom of the Netlierlaiids. 

Article LXVII, That part of the old duchy of Luxemburg which is com¬ 
prised in the limits specified in the following Article is likewise ceiled to the 
soven?igu prin<*e of the united provinces, now king of the Netherlands, to be 
possessed in perpetuity by him and his successors, in full property and sover¬ 
eignty.The grand duchy of Luxemburg shall fonn one of the states 

of the Germanic confedenUion.The town of Luxemburg, in a mili¬ 

tary point of view, shall be consideml as a fortress of the confederation. , . . . 

Article LXV III, Boundaries of the grand duchy of Luxemburg. 

Article LXX, Renunciation by the king of the Netherlands of Fulda and 
of the sovereign possessions of the house of Nassau-Orange in Germany (Dil- 
lenbui’g, Diety., Siegen, and Hadamar) in favour of the king of Prussia. 

A tilde LXXI, The right and order of succession established between the 
two branches of the house of Nassau, by the Act of 1783, called Xasmuischer 
Mrbt>ercm, is confirmed and transferred from the four principalities of Orange- 
Nassan to the grand duchy of Luxemburg. 

Article LXJCiL His majesty the king of the Netherlands, in uniting un¬ 
der his sovereignty the countries designated in Articles LXVT and LXVIII, 
enters into all the rights, and takes upon himself all the charges and all the 
stipulated engagements relative to the provinces and districts detached from 
Pi^oe by the treaty of i>eace concluded at Paris the 30th of May, 1814. 

AfUde IjXXIIL Concerning the force and validity of the articles uniting 
the Belgic provinces to the Netherlands. 
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Article LXXIV. The integrity of the Nineteen Cantons as they existed in a 
political body, from the signature of the convention of tlie of December, 
1813, is recognised as the basis of the Helvetic system. 

ArUc^ LXXV^ The Valais, the territory of Geneva, and the principality 
of NeufchAtel, are united to Switzerland and shall form three new cantons. 
1^ Vall^ des Dapi)e8, having formed part of the canton of Vaud, is restored 
to it 

AriicU LXXVL The bishopric of BAle, and the city and territory of 
Bienne, shall be united to the Helvetic eoiifedemtion, and shall form part of 
the canton of Berne, with the exception of certain districts and communes 
united to the cantons of B&le and Neufchiltel. 

AHide LXXVIL Provisions for the giianintce of the religious, political, 
and civic rights of the above (Article Ll&VI) annexed districts. 

Article LXXVllL Confirmation of the lordship of liazuns to the canton of. 
Orisons. 

Article LXXIX. Concerning the commercial and military communications 
of the town of Geneva with the rest of Switzerland. 

Article LXXX, Concerning the cession by the king of Stirdinia of a part of 
Savoy to the canton of Geneva, and the guaranU^e of cominei‘cial and militaiy 
communications l>etweeu Geneva and the Valais by the road of the Simplon. 

Article LXXXL C'onccrning reciprocal compensations, payable by the 
cantons of Argau, Vaud, Ticino, and St. Gall to the ancient cantons of 
Schwyz, Unterwjild, Uri, Glaris, Zug, and Appenzell. 

Artkie LXXXIL Concerning the riiiids placed in England by the cantons 
of Zurich and Berne, and the regulation and payment of the Helvetic debt. 

Article LXXXJIL Concerning indemnification to laiidownei’S and a settle¬ 
ment of dilTerences between the cantons of Berne and Vaud, concerning the 
same. 

Article LXXXIV, Confirmation of the xVets of Adhesion, and the principles 
therein established. 

Article LXXXV, Frontiei'S of the states of the king of Sardinia. 

Articles LXXXV I and LXXXVLL Concerning the union of the former 
republic of Genoa with the kingdom of Sardinia. 

Article XC. Reservation to the king of Sardinia of the right of fortifying 
such points iu his sbite as he may judge proper for his Siifety. 

Article XCIL Tiie provincxis of Cliablais and Faucigny, and the whole of, 
the territory of Savoy to the north of Ugine, belonging to his majesty the 
king of Saniinia, shall form a part of the neutrality of Switzerland, as it is 
recognised and guarante^^d by tJie powers. 

Article XCIIL Description of the territories, etc., of which the emperor 
of Austria takes possession on tlic side of Italy,—Istria, Dalmatia, mouths of 
the Cattaro, Venice, Tyrol, VorarU>erg, etc. 

Article XCIV. Territories luiited to the Austrian monarchy, the ValtelUne, 
Bonnio, Chiavenna, Ragusa, etc. 

Article XCV. Austrian frontiers in Italy. 

Article XCVI. The general principles, cuiopted by the congress at Vienna, 
for the navigation of rivers shall be applicable to that of the Po, .... 

Article XCVllL His royal highness the archduke Francis d^Este, his heirs 
and successors, shall possess, in full sovereignty, the duchies of Modena, lieg- 
gio, and Mirandola, as they existed at the signature of the Treaty at Campo 
Formic (1797). The archduchess Maria Beatrice d’Este, her heirs afid suc¬ 
cessors, i^all possess, in full sovereignty and property, the duchy of MenFm and 
the principality of Carrara, as well as the imperial fiefs in La Lunigiana. 
The latter may be applied to the purposes of exchanges, or other arrwgementa 
made by common consent and according to mutual convenience, with hia im- 
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perial highness the grand duke of Tuscany. The rights of succession and 
reversion, established in the branches of the archducal houses of Austria rela¬ 
tive to the duchies of Modena» Eeggio, Mirandola, and the principality of 
Ma^ and Carrara, are preserved. 

ArUde XCIX, Her majesty the empress Marie lionisc sliall possess, in 
full property and sovereignty, tlie dnchies of Parma, Placentia, and Qoastalla, 
with the exception of the districts lying within the states of his imperial and 
royal apostolic majesty on the left bank of the Po. The I’eversion of th^ 
countries shall be regulated by common consent, with the courts of Austria, 
Bussia, Prance, Spain, England, and Prussia; due regard being had to the 
rights of reversion of the bouse of Austria, and of his majesty the king of 
Sardinia, to the stud countries. 

Artiele C. Possessions of the* grand duchy of Tuscany. The Presidii, Elba, 
Piombino, imperial fiefs, etc. 

Article CL The principality of Lucca, erected into a duchy, shall be pos* 
sessed in full sovereignly by hc^r majesty the infanta Maria Louisa; and her 
descendants, in the dinict male line. Engagement of Austria and Tusc*auy to 
pay an annuity of 500,000 fmnes. 

Article ClII. The Marclies, with Oumeriuo, and other dependencies, the 
duchy of Benevento and the principality of Poute-Corvo, Kaveuna, Bologna, 
and Ferrara, w ith the exct'ption of that part of PeiTara which is situateil on 
the left bank of the are rci^tored to the holy see. The inhabitants of the 
countries who return under the government of the holy see, in consequence 
of the stipulations of congress, shall enjoy the benefit of Article XVI of the 
Tnisity of Paris, of the 30lh of May, 1814. 

AHicle CIV. Ills majesty King Ferdinand IV, his heirs and successors, 
is restored to the throne (»f Naples, and his majesty is acknowledged by tlie 
powei'S as king of the Two Si<alies. 

AHicle CV. Affairs in Portugal, Bestitntion of the town of Olivenea. . . . 

Article CVII. His niyal liighness the prince iT^gent of the kingdoms of 
Portugal and Bmzil, wishing to give an unequivociil proof of his high consid¬ 
eration for Ills most Christian majesty, engages to restore French Guiana to his 
stiid majesty, jis far ius the riveu' Oyapok. 

AHicle CVIIL The powers whose states are soparateii or crossed by the 
same navigjiblc river engage to regulate by common consent all that icgards its 
navigation. For this purpase they will name commissioners, who shall assem* 
ble, at the latest, within six months after the termination of the congress, and 
who shall adopt, as the bases of their proc^eedings, the principles established 
by the following Articles. 

AHicle CIX. Tlu^ navigation of the rivers along their whole course, re¬ 
ferred to iu the preceding aiticle, from the point where each of them becomes 
navigable to its mouth, shall l>e entirely free, and shall not, in respect to 
commerce, Ix'. prohibited to any one; it l>eing understood that the regulations 
established with regard to the police of this navigation sliall be respected, as 
they will he, framed alike for all, and m favourable as possible to the com¬ 
merce of all nations. 

Aifide CX. The system that shall be established both for the collection 
of the duties aud for the maintenance of the police shall be, as nearly as pos* 
sible, the same along the whole course of the river, and shall also extend, 
unless particular circumstances prevent it, to those of its branches and junc¬ 
tions which in their navi^ble course separate or traverse different states. 

Artide CXI. The duties on navigation shall be regulated in a uniform and 
^ttled maimer, and with as little reference as possible to the different qual¬ 
ity of the merchandise, in order that a minute examination of the cargo may 
be rendered unnecessary^ except with a view to prevent fraud and evasioin 
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The amount of the dntiee, which shall in no case exceed diose now paid^ shall 
be determined by local circumsttmces, which scarcely allow of a geuerai rule 
in this respect. The tariff shall, however, be prepared in such a manner as to 
encourage commerce by facilitating navigjvtion; for which purpose the duties 
established upon the Rhine, and now in force on that river, may serve as an 
approximating rule for its construction. The tariff once settled, no increase 
shall take place therein, except by common consent of the states bordering on 
the rivers; nor shall navigation be burdened with any other duties than those 
fixed in the regulation. 

Article CXIL The offices for the collection of the duties, the number of 
which shall be reduced jis much as possible, shall te determined upon in the 
above regulation, and no change shall afterwards Iw made but by common 
consent, unless any of the states bordering on the rivers shall wish to diminish 
the number of those which exclusively belong to the same. 

Ariiele CXllL ISach state bordering on the rivers is to be at tlie expense 
of keeping in good repair the towing-paths which pass through its territory, 
and of maintaining the necessiiry works through the same extent in the chan^ 
nels of the river, in onler that no obstacle may be experienced to the naviga¬ 
tion. The intended regulation shall determine the manner in which the states 
bordering on tlie rivers are to participate in those latter works, where the op¬ 
posite banks tadoug to ditferent governments. 

Artide CXIV. There shall nowhere be established store-house, port, or 
force<l harbour duties (Droits (Vftxipe, iV^hdle^ ct de reldche forcSe), Those 
already existing shall be preserved for such time only {is states bordering on 
rivers (without reganl to the local interest of the place or country where they 
are established) shall find them necessary or useful to navigation and com¬ 
merce in general. 

Artide CXV. The custom-houses l>elonging to the states bordering on riv¬ 
ers shall not interfere in the duties of navigation. Regulations sliall l>e es¬ 
tablished to prevent officers of the customs, in the exercise of their functions, 
throwing obstacles in the way of navigation; but care shall bo taken, by 
means of a strict police on the bank, to preclude every attempt of the iabab- 
ibmt^ to smuggle goods through the medium of boatmen. 

Artide CXVL Everything expressed in the preceding articles shall be 
settled by a general jirrangeinent in which there shall also l)e comprised what¬ 
ever may need ulterior determination. The arrangement oiu^e stdtled shall 
not be cliangfid but by and with the cons^uit of all the states ]x>rdering on 
rivers, and they shall take care to i)rovidefor its execution with due regard to 
circumstances and locality. 

Artide CXVIl. The i)articular regulations relative to the navigation of the 
Rhine, Nex?kar, the Main, the Moselle, the Meuse, and the Bchelde, such as 
they are annexed to the present act, shall liave the same force and validity as 
if they were textually inserted lierein. 

Article CXVllL The treaties, conventions, declarations, regulations, and 
other particular acts which are annexed to the presemt act, viz.:— 

1. The treaty between Russia and Austria relative to Poland, of the 2l8t 
of April (3d of Miiy) 1815, No. 12; 2. Treaty between Russia and Prussm, 
relative to Poland, of the 21st of April (3d of May), 1815, No. 13; 3. 
Hie additional treaty, relative to Cracow, lietweeu Austria, Pniasiji, and Rus¬ 
sia, of the 21st of April (3d of May), 1815, No. 14; 4. The treaty between 
Prussia (Austria and Russia) and Baxony of the 18th of May, 1815, No. 16; 
5. The declaration of the king of Saxony respecting the rights of the house 
of Sohoenburg of the 18th of May, 1815, No. 17; 6. The treaty between 
Prussia and Hanover, of the 29th of May, 1815, No. 21; 7. The convention 
between Prussia and the grand duke of Saxe-Weimar, of the 1st of June, 
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1615, Ufo* 24; 8. The convention between Pmfisia and the duke and prince of 
Namn, of the 31«t of May, 1815, No* 23; 9. The act concerning the federa¬ 
tive constitution of Germany of the 8th of June, 1815, No. 26; 10. The treaty 
between the king of the Netherlands and Prussia, England, Austria, and Rus¬ 
sia, of the 3l8t of May, 1815, No. 22; 11. The declaration of the (eight) pow¬ 
ers on the affairs of the Helvetic confederation of the 20th of Msurch, No. 9; 
and the act of accession of the diet of the 27tii of May, 1815, No. 20; 12. The 
protocol of tlie 29th of March, 1815, on the cessions made by the king of Sar¬ 
dinia to the canton of Geneva, No. 10; 13. The treaty between the king of 
Sardinia, Austria, England, Russia, Prussia, and Prance, of the 20th of May, 
1815, No. 10; 14. The act entitled Conditions which are to serve as the basis 
of the union of the states of Gkjneva with those of his Sardinian majesty, 
No. 19; 15. The declaration of the (eight) powers on the abolition of the 
slave tmde of the 8th of February, 1815, No. 7; 16. The regulation respect¬ 
ing the frcMj navigation of rivers, No. 11; 17. The regulation concerning the 
precedence of diplomatic; agents, No. 8; shall be considered as integral parts 
of the arrangement of tlie congress, and shall have, throughout, the siime 
force and validity as if they were inserted, word for word, in the general 
treaty. 

Article CXIX, All the powers assembled in the congress as well as the 
princes and free towns, who have concurred in the arrangement specified, and 
in the acts confirmed, in this general treaty, are invited to £U5cede to it. 

Article CXX, The French language having been exclusively employed in 
all the copies of the present tieaty, it is deelarcMl, by the powei‘8 who have 
coneurrcKl in this act, that the use made of the language shall not be construed 
into a piwedent for the future; every power, therefore, reserves U> itself the 
adoption in future negotiations and conventions of the language it has here¬ 
tofore employed in its ditdomatie relations; and this treaty shall not be 
cited as a preccHient contrary to the e.stabiished practice. 

AHide CXXL The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications 
exchanged in six months, and by the court of Portugal in a year or sooner, 
if possible, A copy of this general treaty shall be deposited in the arc'hives 
of the court and state of his imperial and royal apostolic majesty at Vienna, 
in C41SO any of the courts of Europe shall think proper to consult the original 
text of this instrument. 

In faith of which the mspective idenipotentiaries have signed this act, and 
have affixed thereunto the seals of tlieir arms. 

Done at Vienna, the ninth of June, in the year of our Lord, 1815. 

VIII 

OONSTITtlTIOIT OP THE GEEMAN EMPIRE 

TOils ti^Hslation is from the text of the constitution as adopted 
April 14th, 1871, and amended in 1873 and in 1888, given in a supple¬ 
ment to VortcatU^ llerlin, 1891. 

His majesty tlio king of Prussia in the name of the North German Confed¬ 
eration, his majesty the king of Bavaria, his majesty tlie king of Wilrtem- 
beig, his royal highness the grand duke of Baden, and his royal highness the 
grand dnke of Hesse and by Rhine (und bei Rhein) for those parts of the 
grand duchy of Hesse lying south of the Main, conclude an everlasting confed¬ 
eration for the protection of the federal territory and of the laws effective 
within the same, as well as for the fostering of the welfare of the German peo¬ 
ple. This confederation shall bear the name German Empire, and shall have 
the following constitution: 
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I. FBDEKAL TEEEITOEr 

ArtkHe 1. The federal territory oonsista of the stetes of Prussia with Latieti* 
burg, Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, Baden, Hesse, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Saxe-Weimar, Mecklenburg-Stielitz, Oldenburg, Brunswiek, Saxe-Meiningen, 
Saxe - Altenburg, Siixe - Cobui'g - Gotha, Anhalt, Schwarzburg - Rudolstodt, 
Schwarzburg'Sondershausen, Waldeck, Beuss of the Elder Line, Beuss of the 
Younger Line, Schaumburg-Lippe, Lippe, Liibeck, Bremen, and Hamburg. 

ir, IMPERIAL LEGISLATION 

Articled, Within this federal territory the empiio exercises the right of 
legislation according to the contents of this constitution, and to such effect 
that the imperial laws take jirecedcnce of local laws. The laws of the empire 
are rendered binding by imperial proclamation, made by means of a bulletin 
of the imperial {JMchHgcsetzblatt). In so fai as no other date is set in 
the published law for its going into effect, this date is to be thcv fourteenth day 
after the expiration of that day on which the coi)y of the imperial law bulletin 
in question was issued in Ihirlin. 

AriMe S. The right of citizenship is uniform for all Germany. By virtue 
thereof the native (subject, citizen) of every federal state is to l>e treated in 
every other state of the confederation as a native, and accordingly is to be ad¬ 
mitted to permanent ixisidence, to the pursuit of his tnule, to public otBces, to 
the acquisition of real estate, to the attainment of rights of local citizenship, 
and to the enjoyment of all other civic rights under the samC conditions as a 
native, and is also to be treated as such in regard to legal prosecutiou and the 
protection of the law. 

No German shall Ik‘. restricted in the exercise of this privilege by the author¬ 
ities of his own state or by those of any other state of the confederation. 

Those regulations relating to the care of paupers and their admission to the 
privileges of any local community are not affected by the princi])lcs expressed 
in the first paragraj)!!. 

Moreover, for tln^ pn^sent those treaties wliich exist Iwtween the individual 
states of the confederation in regard to the custody of persons to be banished, 
the care of sick j)ei'8ons, and the burial of deceased citizens remain in 
force. 

The nec(*ssary regulations in regard to the fulfilment of military duty in 
relation to the native state will be made hereafter in the way of imperial legis* 
lation. All Germans shall have equal claims upon the protection of the em¬ 
pire, as against foreign countries. 

Article 4. The following imitters are subject to the supervision of the 
empire and to its legislation: 

1. the regulations concerning removal from place to place, the acquiring of 
home and residence, citizenship in individual states, passports, and police sur¬ 
veillance of foreigners, and concerning the carrying on of trad(3, as well as the 
insurance business, in so far as these matters have not lieen already provided 
for in Article 3 of this constitution—in Bavaria, however, with the exclusion 
of matters relating to the establishment of home and residence—and also regu¬ 
lations in regard to colonisation and emigration to foreign countries; 

2. legislation concerning customs duties, and commerce, and the taxes to 
be applied to the uses of the empire; 

3. the regulation of the systems of weights and measures, and the coinage, 
together with the determination of the principles to be observed in the emis* 
sion of funded and unfunded pajicr money; 
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4. the general rcgnlMions concerning the banking business; 

5. patents for inventions; 

6. the protection of intellectual proi>erty* 

7. the organisation of common protection for German trade in foreign 
countries, of German navi^tion, and of the flag at sea, and arranging for 
general consular representation, which is provided by the empire; 

8. the system of railroads, in Bavaria with the restrictions of the provisions 
in Article 46, and the construction of means of communication by land and 
water for the pnri)oses of defence of the country, and for common intercourse; 

9. rafting and navigation on those water routes common to several states, 
and the condition of these routes, as well as river and other water dues; like¬ 
wise the signals in use in navigation of the sea (lighthouses, barrels, buoys, 
and other day signals) ; 

10. the postal and telegraph service, in Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, how¬ 
ever, only according to the provisions in article 52; 

11. provisions for (he mutual execution of judicial sentences in civil mat¬ 
ters and the satisfaction of requisitions in genei'al; 

12. likewise concerning the authentication of public documents; 

13. common Icgislat ion as to the whole civil law, the criminal law, and 
judicial jirowidings; 

14. the im|)erial militaiy organisation and the navy; 

15. regulations for the surveillance of medical and veterinary practice; 

16. regulation of the press and of societies. 

Article 6. The legislati\'e functions of the empire are exercised by the Bun- 
demiUi (federal council) and the Beichstug (diet). A concordance of the 
views of the majority of both houses is necessary and suffleient for the passage 
of a law of the empire. 

If, upon the proposal of a law concerning the army, the navy, and those 
taxes specified in artielo 35, there occurs a ditference of opinion, the vote of 
the presiding ofiicer decides, if this vote is in favour of the maintenance of the 
existing arrangement. 


Ill, BUNDI><RATn 

Article 6. The Biiiidesrath consists of the representatives of the members 
of tlie confederation, among whom the votes are divided so that Prussia with 
the former votes of Hanover, the electorate of 


Hease, Holstein, Nassau, and Frankfort shall have. 17 votes 

Bavaria. 0 “ 

Saxony. 4 “ 

WDrtemberg. 4 “ 

Batien. 8 “ 

Hesse. 8 ^ 

Mt^cklenburg-Schwerin. 2 ** 

SaxoAVolmar. 1 « 

Mocklenbtirg-Strelitz. 1 « 

Oldenburg.... ^ 1 »* 

Bninswick.,. 2 ** 

SaxeMeiningen. 1 « 

Saxe-Altenburg .*., i « 

Saxe-Coburg‘Gotha. j « 

Anlialt... .*. 1 “ 

Schwarxburg-Hudolstadt. I ** 

Schwarxburg-SondershauBCD. % « 

Waldeck.,,, . I ** 

Betiss of the Elder Line. 1 

House of the Younger Line. 1 ** 

Schauinburg-Xippe... 1 ** 
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LSppe. ......». 1 vote 

Labeck.*...*... 1 “ 

Bremen.* .*... 1 ** 

Uamburg.,. ... .... 1 ** 


Altogether ... .68 votes 


Every member of the coufedei'ation is entitled to apptnnt as many delegates 
to the Bundesrath as it has votes. The total of the votes accredited any one 
stide shall, however, be cast as a unit. 

AHicle 7. The Bundesrath takes action: 

1. concerning the meitsures to be i>roposcd to the Keichstag and the reso¬ 
lutions passed by that body; 

2. concerning the general ordinances and icgiilations necessary for the 
execution of the laws of the empire in so far as the law of the empire does not 
prescribe otherwise; 

3. concerning defects which may appear in the execution of the laws of the 
empire or in the above-mentioned ordinances or regulations. 

Every member of the confederation is privileged to introduce proposals 
and bring them up for discussion, and it is the duly of the })re8iding ofKeer to 
submit them to deliberation. 

Resolutions are passed, excepting as prescrilK^l in articles 5, 37, 78, by 
simple majority. The votes not repiesented or instruchHl are not counted. 
In case of a tie the vote of tlie presiding officer decides. 

In the passage of a resolution concerning matters which accoiHling to the 
provisions of this constitution are not common to the whole empiie, only the 
votes of thOvSe members of the confederation are counted to whom this matter 
is common. 

Artwle 8. The Bmulesratli aj)points from among its members permanent 
committees: 

1. on the army and the fortifications; 

2. on naval affail's; 

3. on customs and taxes; 

4. on commerce and traffic; 

5. on railroads, postal service, and telegraphs; 

6. on the judiciary; 

7. on acjcounts. 

In eiudi of thest^ committees at least four states of the confederation shall 
be repres^ 3 nted in iiddition to the presiding officer, and in these committees 
each state has but one vole. In the committee on the army and the fortifica¬ 
tions Bavsiria has a pennauent seat. The remaiiiing members of this commit¬ 
tee as well as the members of the committee on the navy are appointed by the 
emperor; the members of the other committees are elected by the Bundesrath. 
These committees are to Ije reconstituted at every session of the Bundesi’ath, 
tliat is, year, and then the retiring members shall be again eligible. 

In addition, there shall be appointed in the Bundesnitli a committee on for¬ 
eign affairs, composetl of the delegiites of the kingdoms of Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Wiirtcniberg, and two to elected yearly by the Bundesrath from other 
states of the confederation; in this committee Bavaria presides. 

The committees shall be provided with the officials necessary to the execu¬ 
tion of their labours. 

Article 9, Every member of the Bundesrath has the right to appear in the 
Reichstag, and shall be heard there at any time at his request to represent the 
views of his government, even when these have not been adopted by the ma¬ 
jority of the Bundesrath. No one shall be at the same time a member of the 
Bundesrath and the Beiehstag. 
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ArUde 10. The emperor is under obligation to afford to the members of the 
Bundesrath the customary diplomatic protection. 

Zy. PBESlJOIUSt 

Article 11. The king of Prussia shall be the president of the confederation, 
and shall bear the title German Emperor. The emperor shall represent the 
empire in international affairs, shall declare war and conclude peace in the 
name of the empire, enter into alliances and other treaties with foreign states, 
accredit and receive ambassadors. 

The sanction of tlie Bundesratli is necessary for the declaration of war in 
the na^e of the empire, except when an attm^k is made on the territory of the 
confederation or its coasts. 

In so far as the treaties with foreign countries relate to such matters as, 
according to article 4, come within the scope of the imperial legislation, the 
approval of the Buudesmth shall be required for their ratification and the con¬ 
sent of the Keiehstsig to make them eflV^ctive. 

Article 12. The emperor shall convene the Bundesrath and the Reichstag, 
and ojmn and adjourn and clo.se them. 

Article 13. The Bundesrath and the Reichstag shall be convened annually, 
and the Bundesrath may bo convened for the preparation of btisiness without 
the Reichstag, but the ^ichstag shall not be convened without the Bundes¬ 
rath. 

Article H. The Bundesrath must be convened upon the demand of one- 
third of its members. 

Article 15. The chancellor of the empire, who is to Im appointed by the 
emperor, is to l)e the presiding officer of the Bundesrath and to have the super¬ 
vision of its business. 

The chancellor of the empire may appoint any member of the Bundesrath 
to represent him by written authorisation. 

Article 16. The neces.siwy bills shall be presented to the Reichstag in the 
name of the emperor according to the resolutions of the Bundesrath, and they 
are to bci supported in the Reichstag by the membei-s of the Buude.srath or by 
special commissioners to Iw appointed by them. 

Article 17. The emperor i.s to prepare and publish the laws of the empire 
and to supervise their e.xecution. The ordinancies and regulations of the em¬ 
peror are to be iasued in the uiune of tlie empire, and require for their validity 
the signature of tlie chancellor of the empire, who thereby liecomes responsible 
for them. 

AHicle 18. The emiwiror appoints the oflicers of the empire, and has these 
render their oaths of office, and if neces.sary attends to their dismissal. 

Oflicials of a state of the confederation appointed to an office under the 
empire shall enjoy the same rights with regard to the empire which were due 
them in their native state because of their official position, provided that no 
other stipulation has been made by imperial legislation before their entrance 
into the imperial service. 

Article 19. If members of the confederation shall not fulfil their constitu¬ 
tional duties towards the confederation, they may be compelled to do so by 
means of [military] execution. This e.xecutiou is to be ordered by the Bun- 
desrath and to be carried out by the emiieror. 

V. EEIOnSTAO 

Ario so. The Reichstag is to be formed by direct universal election with 
secret ballot 

Until the regulation by law which is reserved in section 6 of the election 
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law of May 31st, 1869 1869, p* 146), tboro shall be elected 

48 delegates in Bavaria, 17 in Wurtemberg, 14 in Bmten, 6 in Hesse south of 
the Main, 15 in Alsaoe-Iiorraino; the total of delegates dkierefore is 397. ‘ 

Article 2L Leave of absence is not required of offieiala for entering the 
Reichstag. 

When a ineniber of the Reichstag accepts a sahuneii office of the empire, or 
a salaried office of a state of the confederation, or enters upon an office in the 
service of the empire or of an individual state which brings with it a higher 
rank or a higher salary, he loses his seat and vote in the Reichstag and can 
r^ain his phice therein only by a new election. 

Article 22, The transactions of the Reichstag public. 

Accurate reports of the transactious in the public sessions of the Reichstag 
are not to render their authors accountable. 

Article 2S, The Reichstag has the right within the competency of the em¬ 
pire to i)ropose laws and lefer to the Bundesrath or the chancellor of the em¬ 
pire petitions addmssed to it. 

Article 2^, The legislative period of the Reichstag lasts five years. * For the 
diasolution of the Reichstiig witliiii this period a resolution of the Bundesrath 
with the approval of the emperor is i-equired. 

Article 25. In case of dissolution of the Reichstag the electors shall assem¬ 
ble witliin sixty days thereafter, and the Reichstag within ninety days. 

Article 26, Without its own approval the Reichstag shall not be adjourned 
for a period longer than thirty days, and adjournment shall not be repeated 
during the same session. 

Artide 27. The Reichstag examines the legality of the election of its mem¬ 
bers and decides thereon. It regulates the routine of its business and its dis¬ 
cipline by a code of rules and elects its presidents, its vice-presidents, and sec¬ 
retaries. 

Article 28. The Reiclistag paases laws by an absolute majority. The pres¬ 
ence of the majority of the lawful numl>er of members is necessary to render 
valid its resolutions. 

Article 29. The members of the Reichstag ai’e represeiitativ(?s of the whole 
people, and are not bound by ordeis or instructions. 

Artide SO. Ko member of the licdchstag shall at any time undergo judicial 
prosecution or discipline bec4iuso of his vote or because of utterances made in 
the execution of his official functions, or shall otherwise be held responsible 
outside the assembly. 

ArticU SI. No member of the Reichstag shall be tried or arrested for an 
act involving punishment during the session of the Reichstag without the con¬ 
sent of that body, except when arrested in the act or in the com-se of the fol¬ 
lowing day. 

Bimilar permiasioii is necessary for arrest because of debt. 

Upon the demand of the Iteichstag, every legal prowleding against one of 
its members and all imprisonment in civil cases or preceding trial shall be sus¬ 
pended during the seasion. 

Adicle S2. Members of the Reichstag are not allowed to draw any salary or 
compensation as such. 

r * The total raenibership of tlie Reichstag as arranged by the constitution and by the 
election law, 897, as stated above. Is distributed as follows: Prussia 235, Bavaria 46, Saxony 
23, Whrtemberg 17, AlsaceJvorraino 16, Baden 14, Hesse 9, Mecklenl>erg-8chwcrln 6, Saxe- 
Weimar 8, Oldenburg 8, Brunswick 8, Hamburg 8, 8axe-Meiningen 2, Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha 2, 
Anhalt 2, and all the rest one each. The members are chosen in single electoral districts tlxed 
by imperial law.l 

[* The perioa was originally three years. It was changed to five by an amendment of 
lyiarch 19th, 1888.J 
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Article SS. Germany forms a single territory in regard to enstoms and 
oomnierce, having a common tariff frontier. Portions of territory not aidapted 
for ineJusion in (His tariff boundary remain excluded. All objects which en¬ 
joy free exchange within a state of the confederation may be introduced into 
every other sUite of the confederation, and are to l>e subject to taxation in the 
latter only in so far as similar domestic products in the ^une are subject to 
taxation therein. 

Article The Hanseatic cities, Bremen and Hamburg, together with a 
distiict of their own or of the surrounding territory adequate to the purpose, 
remain free ports outside of the common tariff boundary, until they request 
their inclusion in the same. 

Article S5. The empire hjis the exclusive right of legislation concerning 
everything relating to customs, the taxation of salt and tobacco produced 
within the t4»rritory of the coufetleration, brandy and beer manufactured 
within it, and sugar and syriq) made from beds or other domestic products; 
concerning the mutuai siifcguarding against fraud of the taxes levied in the 
various states of the confederation upon ailicles of consumption; also concern¬ 
ing tlie luetisuies which are necessitated b>' special exemptions from taxation 
and for the protectioii of the common tariff boundary. 

In Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Baden, the taxation of domCvStic brandy and 
beer is reserved for Iwal legislation. The states of the confederation will, 
however, endeavour to secure correspondence in their legislation concerning 
the taxation of thes4'. articles also. 

Article86, The imposing and the regulation of customs and excise (art. 35) 
within its own territory is rcNserved to each state of the coufederatiou in so far 
as it has hitherto exercised these functions. 

The emperor suiK^rvdsesthe legtd proceedings by imi>erial odicials whom he 
assigns to the customs or excise oflices and to the administrative boards of the 
various states, after hearing the committee of the Bundesrath on customs rev¬ 
enues. 

Keports made by thes<^ officials coucerning defects in the execution of the 
common legislation (art. 35) are presented in the Bundesrath for action. 

Artide 87, In taking action upon these oixlinances ami I'cgulations for the 
execution of common legislation ^irt. 35), the vote of the presiding oflicer de¬ 
cides when it accords with the maintenance of the existing ordinance or regu¬ 
lations. 

Ariidc 8S, The revenue from customs and other dues, mentioned in article 
35, these latter in so far as they are subject to the legislation of the empire, 
goes to the imperial treasury. 

This revenue consists of the whole income of the customs and other taxes 
after deduction of: 

1. concessions in taxes aud reductions I'csting upon the provisions of the 
laws or general constitutional regulations, 

2. reimbursements for taxes improperly collected, 

3. the cost of collection and administration, to wit: 

(а) in case of customs, the expenses necessitated by the protection and col¬ 
lection of the customs on the frontier and in frontier distiicte lying towards 
countries outside of the empire; 

(б) in case of the tax on salt, the expenses necessitated by the payment of 
salaries to officials intrusted with the collection and control of this tax in the 
salt mines ; 

(c) in the case of taxes on beet sugar and tobacco, the compensation to be 
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allowed to the various governments of the confederatioii aeeording to the reso^ 
lutions of the Bundesraih for the expenses of administering this taxation; 

(d) in the ease Of the remaining taxes, 15 per C 56 iit% of the total receipts. 
Those districts lying outside of the common customs boundary contribute 
to the expenses of the empire by the payment of an aversom [a sum of ac¬ 
quittance]. 

Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Baden have no part in the income derived by 
the imperial tieasury from taxes on brandy and beer, nor in the corresponding 
portion of the above-mentioned aversum. 

Ariide 39. The statements to be rendered at the end of each quarter by the 
revenue boards of the states of the confederation, and the final settlements to 
be made at the close of the year and upon the closing of the books, conoem- 
ing the receipts of the customs and taxes on consumption, due to the imperial 
treasury according to article 38 in the course of the quailer or, respectively, 
of the financial year, are put together by the administrative boaids of the 
states of the confederation, after having l)eeu oxamine<l, in general summai ies, 
in which every duty is to lie shown sepanitely, and these summaries are to be 
forwarded to the committee of the Bundesraih on accounts. 

By means of these suinmaricis the latter teinpomrily determines, every three 
months, the amount due to tlie imi>erial treasury from the treasury of each 
state of the confederation, and informs the Bumlesmth and the states of the 
confederation of the condition of these accounts, and also presents yeiirly a 
final statement of the amounts with its comments to the Bundesrath. The 
Bundesrath takes action upon this statement. 

Article Ifi. The regulations of the customs-union treaty, of July 8th, 1867, 
remain in force in so far iis they are not changed by the regulations of this 
constitution and so long as they have not been changed in the manner pre¬ 
scribed in article 7, respectively 78. 


YII. IIAIX.WAY8 

Article 4.L Eailways which are considered neoessary to the best interests of 
the defence of Germany or of the general commerce may be constructed at 
the expense of the empii'e, by virtue of a law of the empin>, even against the 
objections of the members of the confederation whose territories these railways 
traverse, without detracting from the rights of local sovereignty, or concessions 
for their construction may be granted to private contractors together with the 
rights of expropriation. 

It is the duty of every existing railway management to permit newly con¬ 
structed railways to form junctions with their roads at the exjiense of the 
former. 

All the legal regulations granting to existing milway companies the right 
of injunction against the coiKstruction of parallel or competing railways are 
hereby abolished throughout the empire, without prejudice to rights already 
acquired. Such right of injunction, moreover, is not to 1x5 granted in the 
conceasions to bo given in the future. 

Artide 4^. The federal government binds itself to manage the German mil- 
ways in the interest of genenil commerce as a uniform system, and for this 
purpose to have railways to be built in the future also constructed and 
equipped according to uniform standards. 

Article 48. In accordance with this, harmonious armngements as to man^e- 
ment shall be made with all possible speed; especially, uniform regulations 
shall be introduced for the policing of the railways. The empire s^l provide 
that the management of the railways shall at all times keep them in such cou- 

B. W.—von. XV, SM 
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ditiou ao to construction that they afford the necessary security^ and duBll fit 
them out irith rolling stock as the needs of traffic demand. 

Article 44. Those having the management of therail^^ays are bound to pro¬ 
vide such passenger trains of the requisite speed as are necessaiy for tr^e 
and for the establishment of schedules which shall properly harmonise, and in 
the same way to provide the freight trains necessary for the proper conduct of 
the freight traffic, and also to arrange for a direct transfer of passengers and 
freight from one railway to another at the customary rates. 

Article 45* The empire shall have control of the rates of fare. It shall 
pecially endeavour to attain the following objects; 

1. that unifoi'in regulations of traffic be established on all German railways 
as speedily as possible. 

2, that the greatest possible uniformity and reduction of rates be attained, 
especialiy that with greater distances in transportation of coal, coke, wood, 
metals, stone, salt, crude-iron, iiiaimres, and similar substances, a rate suffi¬ 
ciently low be established to corresjKUui to the needs of agriculture and indus¬ 
try, and that, in particular, the one Pfennig nUe l>e introduced tis soon as pos¬ 
sible. 

Article 40 , In the case of conditions of distress, especially at a time of an 
unusual Increase in the i)rice of provisions, the railways are bound to intro¬ 
duce temimrarily a rcHluced rate for transimrtation, especially of grain, flour, 
cereals, and jmtatoes, this rate to correspond to the special need and to be 
fixed by the euiporor ui)ou the advice of the competent committee of the 
Bunde^rath. This rate, how ever, shall not descend below the lowest rate for 
raw prcKlucts on the railw ay in'(jnest ion. 

The })recwling regulations iis well as those in articles 42 to 45 are not ap- 
l)licfible to Bavaria. 

The empiie also in Bavaria has the right to fix by w’ay of legislation nni- 
form standards for the construction and equipment of railways iinportiint for 
the defencx*! of the country. 

Article 47* To the demands of the authorities of the empire with reference 
to the us<^ of lailways for tlie needs of the defence of Germany all railw'ay 
managements must comply without hesitation. Especially army equipments 
and all war material are to be forwarded at uniform reduc^ rates. 

VTII. POSTAL ANI) TELEGRAPH SERVICE 

Article 4^^ The postal and telegraph services are to be arranged and man¬ 
aged for the whole territory of the German Empire as imiform state institu¬ 
tions of communication. 

The legislation of the empire provided for in article 4, as to postal and tel¬ 
egraph affairs, does not extend to those matters whose regulation, according 
to the principles which have obtained in the North German postal and tele¬ 
graph administration, is left to administrative adjustment or fixed rules. 

Afiide 49 * The receipts from the postal and telegraphic services are com¬ 
mon to the whole empire. The expenses are to l)e met out of the common in¬ 
come ; the surplus is to go to the imperial treasmy (Section XII). 

Article 50* The empe^ror controls the administration of the postal and tele¬ 
graph service. It is the duty and right of the m<]^strates appointed by him 
to establish and maintain uniformity in the organisation of the administration 
and In the management of the service, as well as in the qualifications of the offi- 
chils. 

The emperor has the authority to establish the rules of the service* He 
supervises the general administration and holds the exclusive right tA control 
of the relations to other postal and telegraph services. 
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It is ike duty of all post and telegraph officiids to obey the orders of the 
emperor* This duty shall be recognised in the oath of office* The power of 
appointment of all superior officials, e.g., directors, advisers, inspectors, in tti© 
various districts of the postal and telegraph service throughout the whole Ger*^ 
man Smpire, shall belong to the emperor, to whom these officials pledge them* 
selves in the oath of office. The appointment of all superior offidals (such os 
directors, advisers, inspectors) that are necessary for the administration of the 
postal and telegraph service, also the appointment of post and telegraph ofift- 
cials (such as inspectors and comptrollers) who, m agents of the aforesaid 
superior officials, shall act in the capacity of supervisors in the various disc 
triets, shall be made for the whole territory of the German Empire by the 
emperor, to whom these officials shall ple<lge their fealty in the oath of office. 

Other officials required by the postal and telegraph service,* including 
those engaged in local and techiiicjil work and those at the actmd postal and 
telegraph centres, etc., shall be appointed by the individual state governments. 

In places where there is no independent postal or telegraph service, the 
appointments sliall be settled by the terms of the special tieaties. 

Ariide 5L In consideration of the disparity that has hitherto existed in the 
amounts cleared by the ditfeient departments, and in order that a corre¬ 
sponding equalisation may be seemed daring the peuiod of tnmsitioa fixed be¬ 
low, the assigning of the surplus of the postal department for the general pur¬ 
poses of tlie country (art. 49) shiill proct'^ed as follows; 

An average yearly surplus shall be computed from the surplus which has 
accrued in the several postal districts during the five years 1861 to 1805; the 
share that each district has had in the surplus ac^cmnulated for the use of the 
whole empire shall he determined by a percentage. 

During the eight years following their entrance iuto the postal department 
of the empire, according to the x)roportiou thus esUiblished the 8ex>arate statCvS 
shall have credited on the account of their other contributions to the expenses 
of the empire this quota which has accrued to t hem from the postal surplus. 

After the period of eight years that distinction ceases to exist, and the pos¬ 
tal surplus passes in its entirety to the treasury of the empire, according to 
the principle set down in article 49. Half of whatever quota of pastal surplus 
accrues to the Ifanseiitic towns during the afore-mentioned period of eight 
yetirs shall bo placed at the disposjil of the emperor to defray the expenses of 
establishing suitable i>ostal service in the IIajist*atic towns. 

Article 52. The provisions contained in articles 48 to 51 do not apply to 
Bavaria and WurtemtK^rg. Instead, the following shall be ai)plied to tliesc two 
states of the confederation: 

The emx>ire alone holds the right of legislation over postal and telegraph 
privileges, over the Irgal relation that the i>ostal and telegraph departments 
bear to the public, over franks and biriff, exclusive, however, of any control 
of administration and tariff within Bavaria and Wurtemberg. The empire 
holds the right, also under a like limitation, to legislate upon the establishment 
of lates for telegraphic communication. 

In like manner the empire regulates postal and telegraphic communication 
with foreign countries, excepting the immediate comniumcation of Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg with neighbouring states that do not belong to the empire. 
For this exception provision is made in article 49 of the postal treaty of No¬ 
vember 23rd, 1867. 

Bavaria and Wtlrtemberg have no fiiiare in the proceeds accruing to the 
treasnry of the empire from the postal and telegraph service. 

P By combining the postal and telegraphic departments Germany has been saved a larg$ 
ntunW of officials and h^ effected important economies.] 
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IX. KATX AK0 KATiaATION 

Afiiele SS. The navy of the empire is united under the supreme authority 
of the emperor. He forms and organises it, appoints the naval officers and 
functionaries, and all of these, along with the common sailors, must take an 
oath of alleglanoe to him. 

The harlK)urs of Kiel and of the Jade are imperial harbours of war. 

The sum necessary for the establishment and maintenance of the fleet and 
its appurtenances shall be taken from the treasury of the empire. 

seamen inhabiting the empire, including machinists and mechanics, 
employed in the navy are exempt from service in the army; but, on the other 
hand, are compelled to serve in the imperial navy. 

Article 54* The merchant sliips of all the sttites of the confederation form 
a united commercial marine. 

The empire determines upon the method of ascertaining the tonnage of ves¬ 
sels, regulates the issuing of certificaU^s of meiisurenient and shipping papers, 
and fixes the stipulations upon which jieiinission to navigate a ship depends. 

In the harboui’S and on all natural and artificial waterways of the various 
states of the confederation the merchant vessels of all these states shall be 
allowcHi equal rights and privileges. The taxes which are imposed upon the 
vessels or their hidings for the use of shipping conveniences in the harlx)ur8 
must not exceed the amount necessary for the maintenance and preservation of 
such conveniences 

On all natural waterways taxes may be imposed only for the use of special 
conveniences which are destined to increase the facility of traffic. These 
taxes, OS M’cll as the taxes for the navigation of artificial watercourses which 
are state property, must not exceed the amount nece^ssary for the maintenance 
and preservation of such conveniences. These stipulations apply to the use of 
rafts, in so far as they may be floated on navigable waterways. 

No single state, but the empire alone, hsis the right to levy on foreign ves¬ 
sels or their freight other or higher taxes tlian are levied on the vessels of the 
confederate states or their freight. 

Article 55. The flag of the navy (including both merchant ships and ships 
of war) is black, white, and red. 

X. CONSULAK AFFAIB8 

Article 56, All consular affairs of the German Empire are under the super¬ 
vision of the emperor. He appoints consuls after a hearing of the committee 
of the Bundt^sraih on commerce and traffic. 

No new state consulates may established within the jurisdiction of the 
German consuls. The German consuls exercise the functions of a state consul 
for the confederate states that have no lepresentation in their precincts. All 
the state consulates that now exist shall l>e abolished as soon as the organisa¬ 
tion of the German consulates is <*ompleted, in such a manner that the repre¬ 
sentation of the individual interests of all the confederate states is recognised 
by the Boudesrath as secured by the German consulates. 


XI. MILITAHY AFFAIRS OF THE EMPIRE 

AHieU 57. Every German is subject to military service, and cannot supply 
a substitute to fulfil this duty. 

Artide 58. The cost and burden of the entire imperial military system 
must be borne equally by all the states of the confederation and tteir snl^ects, 
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80 that neither privileges nor prerogatives of indiviilnal states or daases can 
be taken into consideration. 

Ill cases where an eqnal distribution of burdens is not possible without 
detiiment to the general welfare, matters shall be equalised by law in accord¬ 
ance with justice. 

Artide 59. Every German that is liable to military service belongs to the 
standing army for seven years—usually from the completion of his twentieth 
to the beginning of his twenty-eighth yc^r; the iirst three years in the field, 
the last four in the reserve. The next five years he belongs to the first levy of 
the militia; and then, until the 31st of Miirch of that calendar year iu which 
he completes his thirty-ninth year, he belongs to the second levy of the militia. 
In those states of the confederation iu which until the present time a service 
longer than twelve years has been required, a gmdual diminution of the time 
of service shall take place according as such diminntioa may be compatible 
with a proper I'egaitl for the military status of the empire. 

In regard to the emigration of members of the Reserve Corps, only those 
rules shall apply that apply to the emigration of the members of the militia. 

Artide 60. The strength of the German army in time of peace shall be 
reckoned until December Slst, 1871, as 1 per cent, of the population of 1867, 
the confederate states contributing to this i)erceu(age according to their popu¬ 
lation. After that time the sti'ength of the army shall be determined by legis¬ 
lation. 

Artide 61. After the publication of this constitution the entire military 
system of Prussia shall be instituted throughout the whole empire, as well the 
laws themselves as the regulations, instructions, and rescripts governing their 
execution, elucidation, or completion; for example, the military criminal code 
of April 3rd, 1846; the military regulations of the penal code of April 3rd, 
1845, governing the punishment of military offenders; the enactment concern¬ 
ing the court of honour of July 20th, 1843; the stipulations iu regard to draft¬ 
ing, time of service, matters of special payment and maintenance, of soldier 
billeting, claims for damages, mobilisation, etc.—for both peace and war. 
The military church regulations are, however, excepted. After the German 
army has been uniformly organised a comprehensive code of imperial military 
law shall be submitted to and constitutionally acted upon by the Reichstag and 
the Bundesrath. 

Artide 62. For the defrayment of the expenses of the whole German army 
and everything appertaining thereto, there shall be placed at the disposition 
of the emi)eror until December 31st, 1871, the sum of 225 (two hundred and 
twenty-five) thalers per capita for the soldiei's of the army during time of 
peace (see Section XII). 

After December 31st, 1871, the payment of these contributions to the im¬ 
perial treasury must be continued by the separate states of the confederation. 
This reckoning shall be made according to the strength of the army in time of 
peace, as temporarily fixed in article 60, until it is altered by a law of the em- 
pire. 

The expenditure of this sum for the entire army and everything appertain¬ 
ing thereto shall be determined by budget law. 

The amount of expenditure for the army shall be determined upon the 
basis of the regular organisation of the imperial army, according to this con¬ 
stitution. 

Artide 6$. The entire land force of the empire shall compose a united 
army which shall be under the command of the emperor in l^th peace and 
war. 

The raiments thronghont the whole army shall be numbered consecutively. 
The Prussian army shall be taken as the model for the color and cut of clom« 
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ing 4 It is toft to the offloefe of contixigent forces to decide upon the external 
ijisWia (cockades, etc.). 

It is tlie emperor^s duty and right to t^e care that all divisions within the 
German army be represented in full equipment and efficiency^ and that tmity 
be Si^blished and maintained in the organisation and formation, in the supply 
of arms, in the command and training of the soldiers, and in the qualification 
of officers. For this purpose the emperor has authority to inform himself at 
any time, by inspection, of the condition of the various contingents, and to 
provide for the supplying of any needs thereby discovered. 

The emperor determines the force, construction, and classification of the 
contingents of the imperial army as well as the organisation of the militia, 
imd he has the right to designate garrisons within the jurisdiction of the con¬ 
federation, as well as to oi'der any part of the army into action. 

For the sake of maintaining the requisite uniformity in the administration, 
arming, and equipment of all the troops of the German army, the orders bear¬ 
ing upon these matters, which shall be in future issued for the Prassian army, 
shall be communicated in proper fonn to the commanders of the remaining 
contingents by the committee on the army and fortifications, provided for in 
article 8, No. 1. 

Article €4* Absolute obedience to the commands of the emx>eror is required 
of all German troops. This obligation shall bo embodied in the oath of alle¬ 
giance. 

The commander-iu-chief of a contingent, as well as all officers who com¬ 
mand troops of more than one contingent, and all commanders of fortifications, 
are appointed by him. The officers appointed by him take the oath of feiilty 
to him. Tlie appointment of generals and of all those officers fulfilling the 
duties of genenils witliin the contingent is subject to the approval of the em¬ 
peror. 

The emperor has authority to choose officers from all contingents of the 
empire in case of the transfer of men with or without j>romotion to anj’^ posi¬ 
tions to be filled by imperial appointment, whether in the Prussian army or 
in other contingeuts. 

AHicU 65. The right to erect forts within the territory of the confederation 
belongs to the emperor, who may acquire the means nniuisite thereto—in so 
far as the regular budget does not provide them—according to Section XIL 

Article 66. WOiere special agreements do not otherwise stipulate, the princes 
of the coufedoration and the senate respectively appoint the officxu*s of their 
contingeuts, subject to the limitation of article 64. They are the chiefs of the 
troops belonging to their respective jurisdictions, and enjoy the honours inci¬ 
dent thereto. They have the right to make inspections at any time. They 
receive regular reports and announcements of any changes about to be made 
and timely information concerning promotions and appointments in the re¬ 
spective contingents, that these may be publislied in the different territories. 

Furthermore, tliey have the right to use for police duty not only their own 
troops, but also any other imperial troops that may be stationed in their terri¬ 
tories. 

Article 67. Any sums appropriated to army purposes and not expended 
most under no circumstances fall to the share of a single government, but in¬ 
variably to the Imperial treasury, 

ArUde 68. If the public safety of the country is threatened, the emperor 
may declare every part thereof in a state of war. Until a law is issued gov¬ 
erning the ground the form of announcement, and the effects of such a dec- 
laration, the provisions of the Prussiaa law of June 4th, 1851 (Laws of 1861, 
page 481), rfudl be in order. 
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Fimi Ckmet of 8ecUim XI 

The provisioiie contained in this section shall go into effect in Bararia ao- 
ootding to ttie provisions of the treaty of aHiiwce of Novemher 28rd, 1870 
(Bunde^^etetMeU, 1871, Section 9), luider III. Section 5 , in Wiirtoniberg, 
according to the provisions of the military convention of STovember 21st-28t^ 
1870 {Bunde^esf^UM, 1870, pp. 65-68). 

XII. FINANCES OF THE EMPIRE 

Artide 69. All receipts and expenditures of tho empire shall be estimated 
for every year and entennl upon tlie imperial budget. The latter must be 
fixed by law according to tho following principles, before the begimiing of Uie 
fiscal year. 

Article 70. All general expenses shall lie defrayed by whatever surplus 
lemaius from previous years—the reeeipt.s accruing as well from tho customs 
taxes and the common excise duties, as from the postal and telegraph service. 
In so far as the aforesaid expenses are not covcre<l by such receipts they shall 
be met, as long as no taxes of the empire are instituted, through the assess¬ 
ment of the several states according to their populations. This assessment 
shall be determined by the chancellor of the empire, up to the limit of the 
amount fixed in the budget. 

Aiiicle 71. The amount of general expemlituro shall lie, as a rule, granted 
for one year; it may, however, in special cases be granted for a longer period. 

During the intermcAliato time fixed in article 60 the budget of army ex- 
I>enditures, arranged with lettered heads, etc,, shall bo laid before the Bundes- 
rath and the Reichstag for their information. 

Article 72. A yearly report, of the exiienditure of all receipts of tho empire 
^all bo submitted by the chancellor of the empire to the Buudesrath and the 
Beichstag. 

Article 7S. In case of extraordinary necessity a loan may bo contracted in 
accordance with the laws of the empire, the empire itself furnishing security 
for such loan. 

Final Clause of Section XII 

Articles 69 and 71 regulate the cxjienditurea of the Bavarian army only in 
accordance with the provisions of the final clause of Section XI of the treaty 
of November 23rd, 1870, and article 72, only in so far as is nccessarj to inform 
the Bundesrath and the Reichstag of the assignment to Bavaria of the sum 
required for tho Bavarian army. 


Xin. SETTLEMENT OP DISPlTTKa AND REGULATIONS EEOABDING PUNITIVE 

MEASURES 

Article 74. Every undertaking inimical to tho existence, the integrity, the 
safety, or the constitution of the German Empire; any offence again^ the 
Bnndesratb, the Beichstag, a member of the Bundesrath or of the Beichstag, 
a magistrate, or a public servant of tho empire, while any one of these is en¬ 
gaged in fulfilling the duties of his ofiftce or duties related thereto, whether 
such undertaking or offence be through word of month, writing, printing, 
signs, pictures, or other imxiersonation, shall be judged and punished in the 
iwparate states <rf the confederation according to the laws which exist or shall 
her^ter exist in them, according to which laws shall be judged any cutuilor 
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act tliat i$ hostile to the individual state> its coimtittttiQn, its leg^ature or as* 
sembi]^, or the members of its legMature or assembly, its oflSlcials or magis* 
trates. 

AriicU 75* For the offences against the German Empire designated in arti¬ 
cle 74, which if directed against one of the individual confederate states would 
be considered high treason, the superior court of appeals In L&beclc of the 
three free Hanseatic towns is the final authority in the fii-st and last resort. 

More definite regulations in regard to the authority and the administration 
of the superior court of appeals shall be determined by laws of the empire. 
Until such laws are instituted, the authority which the courts of the separate 
states have hitherto possessed, and the stipulations concerning the administra¬ 
tion of these courts, shall stand. 

Article 76. Quarrels among the different states of tlie confederation, in so 
far as they are not of a private nature and so to be settled by the courts qual¬ 
ified therefor, shall l)e adjusted by the Bundesrath upon the appeal of one of 
the parties. 

Disputes about constitutional matters in those states of the confederation 
whose constitution makes no provision for the appointment of a board to ad¬ 
just such disputes, shall be peaceably settled by the Bundesi-ath upon the ap¬ 
peal of one of the parties; or, if that is not successful, they shall be settled by 
legislative authority. 

A^iicle 77. If in one of the confederate states a case occurs where justice is 
denied and sufficient relief cjinnot be secured by legal means, then it is the 
duty of the Bundesrath to n^ceive such legitimate complaints of the denial or 
restriction of justice as are to l)e judged according to the constitution and the 
existing laws of the state concx^rned. The Bundesrath shall then secure legal 
aid from the confederate government which hi\» caused the difficulty. 


XIV. GENERAL STIPULATIONS 

Amendments of the constitution shall be cimcted by the legislature. Tliey 
diall Im considered as rejected when fourteen votes are cast against them in 
the Bundesrath. 

The provisions of the constitution of the empire which establish the fixed 
rights of individual states of the confedenitiou in their lelationships to the 
whole empire can be altered only with the approval of the state concerned. 
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at tha M^tnoilal celebration.---^ W. S^tr^KSst}, VHedrieh der Grme. —^G. Fbettao, Aus nsn^ 
iiosrnhr Maqazxkb^ VdtairA and FfeAmek the Gwt*—*^G. 0 E 0 NOibie$teiiiie 8 , 
yoltmiire et la 8ociH4 Fran^Ue au XYIll Hkle, FrSderie et Veitaire.*^ vojsf 

Baikeuth, Mimoi/ree, —<»Fohmby, fhutenirs d*un Cttopen. 

Chapter VI. Tub Revolutionary Epoch [1786-1815 a.p.] 

^ li. Haussbr, DmtUche Qeeehickte trm Tode Friedrichs dee Qnmen bis tur GrUndung dee 
deuteel^ Fundee, —«P, Kohluacsch, lHs(<ory of Germany. — ^ W. Hknzbl, History of Germany, 
— «B# Gebharht, Handh^uh der deutselun OescMHite .— /W. Oncken, Das Zeitaltsr der 
Uon. dee Kaissrreichs und der Befreiungskrieye ,— s A. K. von Vivenot, Herze^ Albrecht ton 
Sacfmn-Teschen ale Jleichsfeld7mritchall.--^h. von Ranke, Uardenberg und die Oeschichte dee 
DreuSiischm Siaaies.-^*\l, von TiiEiTScnxE, Deutsche OemJdchie im neunzehnten Jahrhundert 
—G. Droyskn, Vorlesungen uber die hVei/ieiUkruge .— *'B. G. Niebtor, Oesefiiehte dee 
Zeitalters der Iltcoluiion, —< A. Ki^einschmidt, ilandh^iHi der deiitschen Qesehichte. — ^ 0. JXokr, 
Versuch Hner Darstellung nevesUr Ueschichte, In continuation of Schloaser's Weltgesehichte .— 
»E. Vehse, Oeschichte des Prenssischen Jlofs und Adels (in Oeschichte der deutschen ® J. 

R. Seeley, lAfe and Times of 

Chapter VII. Asitscta of EionTEENTn Centhry Culture 

^A. Alison, History of Europe. Ellinoeh, in B. Gebhardt’s Ilandbuch der deutschen 
Oeschichte. —<*G. A. llBiNRicir, llisioire de la liiierature AUemande .—^G. Weber, Weltges¬ 
ehichte. —-^W. Mknzkl, History of German Literature.—s3. Simk, “Germany ” in the Encyclo¬ 
pedia Sdmmtliehe Wetke. —<0. IIennk-am-Rhyn, Knlturgesehichte 

der mueni Zeit.—t A. W. von ScifLEOEL, Vorlcsungen iiber Jhnmatische Kumt und Litteratiir, 
—J. G, Robkhthon, a History of German Literature,—^ W. Menzbl, History of Germany, 
—«R. G. E. Saint-Rene Taillandier, Jlistoire de bt Jeune Allemagne.—^ E, W. G. 
Wachsmutu, Weimars 3luseuhof in, den JaJiren J772 bis 1807.—^ 3. P. Eckkrmann, Gcsprdche 
mil Goethe.—r A. Bosbeut, Goethe et Schiller.—aYj, I. Prime Stevenson, article on “German 
Music ” in The Musical Guide, edited by Rupert Hughes. 

Chapter VUI. The Later Decades op Fhederice William III [1815-1840 a.d.] 

But.le, Oeschichte der neuesten Zeit 1815-1871. —<^W. II. Riehl, Die HaiurgescMchte 
des Volkcs als Orundlage ciner Dentscfien Soeial-Politik .— J. L. Sat.omon, DeuisMands Ij^fcn 
und Strehen im 19. Jahrhundert. —«D. MOllkh, Oeschichte des DeuisckenVolkes .— /G. Weber, 
AUgemeine Wel^eschichte,s H, F. K, Freiherr vom und zum Stein, Ihitfe an H. ton Ga- 
gjr/L—* G. G. Gervintjs, Oeschichte des 19, Jahrhundert seit den Wiener Vertrdgen, — * 3. G. A. 
Wirtit, Die Geschiehte dcr Deutschen Staaten von der Aujldsung des Heichs bis auf unsere Tags. 
— 1 3. Jasthow, Oeschichte des Deutschen Kinheitstraumes und seiner EifuUung, —*E. Duller 
and W. Pierson, GeselUchte des Deutschen Volkes. —ill. von Theitschkb, Deutsche Oeschichte 
im 19. Jahrhundert,—^ F. Schlosser, Weltgesehichte.—^ Pelisk Ebkrtt, Oeschiclite des Preus- 
sisehen Stoats,— E. P. Henderson, A Short History of Germany. 


Chapter IX, Frederick William IV [1840-1857 a.d.1 

^ E. Duller and W. Pierson, Oeschichte des Deutschen Volkes.—^ L. von Ranke, Aus 
dm Driefmehsei FHedrieh Wilhebns JV mit Bunsen.— F. Eberty, Geschiehte des I^mssisehen 
Stoats .—« C, Bullb, Oeschichte der neuesten Zeit.—f P. Reichensperqer, ErUbnisse tines alien 
Parlamentarurs im Bevolntionigahr 1848.—ah. von Kuolkb, Aai/vr Wilhelm und seine Zeit. 
—>W. Blos, Die Deutsche Revolution 1848 und 1849.—f G. Waitz, Eurxe Sehleswig-Hol- 
s^nsche LamUsgesekichte.—tK. Klupfkl, Die Deutschen Einheitsbestrebungm bis zu ihrer 
EtfaUung —*J. Scrkrr, Knltur- uful Sittengeschiehte.—^O, Kaekhsl, 

Der Werdegangdes Deutschen Volkes,—^E. P. Henderson, A ShoH History if Germany. 

Chapter X. The Segregation of Austria [1858-1866 A.D.J 

<1P, KbkrTY, OesclUehtsdcs Prtvssischen Stoats.—Der Italisnische Erica und 
die Aufgahe Preussens, —/H. M. Richter, Geschiehte der deutschen Nation. —^F, von KOP- 
PEN* Dm HoketmUern und das Reich ,—vox Wintekfeld, Geschiehte der PreUseischm 
Feidzuge ronlS^e.—tn von Treitschke, Zehn Jahre Deutseher Fampfe B» Gbb» 

RARDT, Handbuek der deutschen Ocschieh 
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Cturmt XL Tm UmFicAtioir of GaPEUCAirt tlS8<^tBn 

>E. A. Frbbxan, BinU^rkal JSJwayA—^ K. Bkhkfr, <fw 

« W. OKOKBiir, i>d» ZHUUHsr Maism WUMm^^R, Bjluk, VWf^t Bimartk und Him Zuit 
BsiUiMhe OhcMcHU dtr jmmien Zeit, Q, Schrxbbbt, Krieg 

ewiadtm BmUMand vnd Pru^nk^eieh in dm Jahren 1870^IS71, iuclmling tho correapondonco 
of William I—^K. Dryanoer, Ennnsrungen avsder Kn€ffmi(.'-^*¥:'EnTiKmiSim, Kkine 
Erldmim in Qnmer B, GEBnAnor, Handbmh der DmUchen QekhithU. 


Chapter XII. Germany Since 1871 

* O. Kaemmei^ Dcr V^mUgnug dm DetiUchen «* E. Lavxssb, !IV«>fA Enxpermiret 

d'AUemagm: Gvillawne i, Ft-SdAric IIL ihiillautm tL W. IIbahlam, “Germany," in 
the Eiiqfclopmdia Britannim. —«V. von 8tran7., Die Kolomal Politik in Urmr Kamr, ulin 
Jahre der Jiegierung Wilhelme II ISS8-I89S.^fJ. W. Hradlam, “Bismarck,” in the Er^cUh 
podia Britanniea, — 9 11. Blum, Furei Bieinarck nvd mne Zcit,-^^ W. Oncken, Dm ZeiUiUer 
dm Kaieen Willalm. 


Appendix. Documents Rri*ating to German History 

The documents here given are to be found in the following sources and publications s 
1, 11 ]i> n V, 111, and IV in Monutncnta Jlistorim Ofmmntoi, Hanover and Berlin, 182d-lH9S ; 
Hi, II iii, and II iv in J. P. Mkjne’s Fatrologiw cursiis complctust Paris, 1844-1864; V in 
F, W, OiniXANY’s EnrojHiisrhe Chronik^ Leipsic, 1865 ; VI in o. R* Seei.ey’ 8 Xj/lf and Timm 
of Stein, Cambridge, 1878; VII in E. Hkr.stslet’s Map of Europe hg Treaty, London, 1876 ; 
VllI in a supplement to Vortoarta, Berlin, 1891. 
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LIST OF THE WORKS QUOTED, CITED, OB CONSULTED IN THE PBEPABA- 
TION OF THE PRESENT UISTOBY ; WITH CRITICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
NOTES 

Acton, Lonl, Esj«w on Modem Gorman IlistorlanB, in English Historical Review, 1B86. 
Adami, F.. Das Buch vom Kaiser Wilhelm, Lelpsic, 1^7-1890, 2 vols.; Allgemeiue 
Deutsche jBiographie, Leipsic, 1875, in pxogrem ,—Jfineas Silviua (Plus II), De rebus et 

§ estis Frlderlci III (German translation by T. Ilgen, Leipsic, 1889). —Andxdaey, Q., BeszS- 
ci, Kladta Lcderer Bela (Speeches, edited by B. Lederer), Budapest, 1891-1893, 2 vols. ; The 
Ausgleich of 1867 (in Magyar), Budapest, 1897, I^eipslc, 1898. — Annales Colmariensea, 
In ifrstisius' Gennante historicomm iliustriura, Frankfort, 1585-1670, 2 vols. German ver¬ 
sion by IL P^bst.—Anonymous, Verbllndniss der Bischoven und andcre Pttrsten, etc., 
Breslau, 1527; Publike declaration, made by the United Protestant Princes, Electors, and other 
IMuoes, London, 1610; Neuo Zeltung in dem Verblndnisso der Teutschen KOmischen Catho- 
lischen Fbrsten, Chrlstlingen, 1610; Defense do la Ligue do TEmpire, 1686; Resolutions of 
the Electors and Princes of the Empire, February llth, 1689; Chronological abridgement of 
the history of Germany, Windsor, 1810; Grundsatze der Strategic, 1814; Tableau de la cam- 
pagno d’automuo en 1818 en Allomagnc. Par un ofHcier russe, 1817; Dcr Winterfeldzug 
1848-184910 Ungarn, Vienna, 1851; Kurze Beschreibung des Bundcskrleges In Deutschland 
im Jabro 1866, etc., Reutlingen. 1867; Kurzer Abriss des deutsch-franzOsischen Krieges, 
1871; Tableau hlstoriquo do la gxierre franco-allcmande, Berlin, 1871; Der deutsch-franzO* 
sische Krieg, 1870-1871, Berlin, 1872-1881; Bis aufs Messer. £pis(^enausdemdeut8Ch>franz5- 
sischen Krl^, 1876; Die Occupation von Bosnia und der Herzegovina, Vienna, 187^1880, 2 
vols,; Dor Krieg von 1870-1871 dargestellt von Mitkftmpfem, Nordlingen, 1888-1890, 7 vols.; 
Der Kaiser und seino Ratgcber, Berlin, 1872-1?^1; Aus Kaiser Wilhelm IPs Umgebuug, Ber¬ 
lin, 1897; Kaiser und Kanzler, Vienna, 18^; Das gelstige Deutschland am Ende des XIXten 
JabrhunderU, Leipsic, 1898; Samoa, Leipsic, 1899; Samoa. Die Theilung der Erde und die 
Thellung Samoas, 1899; Samoa. Freimatige Aeusseniniren tlber diplomatkcho und volklsche 
WeltpolTtik, Berlin, 1899. — Anquos, L., Ilenr! IV et rAllem*^nc, d'apr^s les mimoirea de 
J. JSongars, Paris, 1887. — Ajppunyi, A., Le parlement de la Hongrie; Constitution et ie 
parlomenta^sme Hongrois, Annuairedu Parlement, Paris, 1902.— Aniel^, A von, Ges^lchte 
Haiia Thereidas, Vienna, 1868-1879,10 vols.; Aus melnem Leben, Stuttgart, 1895; J^obann 
Freiherr von Weasenberg, Vienna, 1897, 2 vols. 

um Ameth was bom in Vienna, July lOtb, 18t9. After completing a course of legal 
study a predilection for historical research caused him to enter the government service as an 
employee In the Imperial Archives. The reputation gained by bis publish^ works caused 
his advancement in 1858 to the position of vioHiirector of archives and ten years later to that 
ofdirector. He entered poBticanife in 1848as a member of the national assembly i waselected 
to the diet of Lower Austria in 1861; and in 1869 was appointed a life member of the AustrW 
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aenale, wlicro lie participated in the celebrated debates on the confessieiial kws, Ameth waa 
for many years a member of the Austrian Academy of Sciences^ becoming its preddeht fch 
1B79, His odiclal positioii in the archive office afforded unusual opportunity tor research in 
Austrian history^ and he published several scholarly works upon the eighteenth centmy 
period, and in particular the momentous reign of Marla Theresa, He died ^ Vienna In 1897. 

Arpold, Matthew, Schools and Universities on the ConUnent, London, 1868. Arnold^ 
W., Ansiedelungen und Wanderungen deutseher St^me. Marburg, 1875, 2 vote.; Verfas- 
sungsgoschichte der deutsclkcn Prcist&dte, Hamburg, 1854,2 vote.; Int Qescbichte des l^en- 
thums in den deutschen StIUlten, B^ile, 1861; Deutsche Urseit, 8rd edition, Gotha, 1881; Jran- 
kisebo Zeit, Gotha, 1882. —Aaboth, J., Boasnia^s a Herregovina, Budapest, 1888, 2 vote. — 
Aaaellne, L., Histoire de rAutriche depute la mort do Marie-Tli6r^8e, Paris, 1877. —Av4» 
Lallemant, F. C. B., Das deutsche Gaunerthum, Leipsic, 185^1862, 4 vote. 

Baerach, G., Ferdinand von Schills Zug und TckI im Jahro 1809, I^eipsic, 1860, — Balan, 
P., Monumenta reformationis Lutheraiue ex tabulariiss. stnlis socretis 1521-1525, New York, 
18^, —Balcke, T., Bilder ausder Gescbichto dcr deutschen Lamlwirthschaft, Berlin, 1876- 
1877, 8 vote. —Balmea, J. L., El Protestantismo comparatio con el Catollcisino cn sus rela- 
clones con la civilizacion europea, Barcelona, 1842-1844, Madrid, 1875, 4 vote.; Englteh trans¬ 
lation. — Baring-Oould, 8., Germany, Present and I^st, London, 1879, 2 vote.; The His¬ 
tory of the Church in Germany, London, 1891. — Baum. A., Magiatrat und Keformation in 
Straasburg bte 1529, Straabui^, 1887. — Baumgarten, H., Oeacnichte Karls V, Stuttgart, 
1885; Gustav Adolf und die Deutschen Protestanten, Col)urg, 1898.—Bauaanern. G. von, 
Deutschland und Osterreich-Ungarn, Leipsic, 1890.—Bax, E. B., The Social Side of the 
Reformation in Germany, Ijondou, 1894. —Beard, C., Martin Luther and the Reformation in 
Germany. London, 1889. — Bebel, A., Die Frau unci der Sozialiamus, Zurich, 1888, 80th edi¬ 
tion. 1898; Zukunftsstjuit und SoziaUlcmocnitie. Eine Rede, Berlin, 1898. —Becker, K. F., 
Weitgeschichte fUr Kinder und Kinderlehrer, Berlin, 1809, 10 vote., edited by A. Schmidt, 
Berlin, 1860-1864, 18 vote.; Loebell and Arndt, 1871, 22 vote.; W. Mttller, Stuttgart, 1884- 
1886, 12 vote., 8rd edition, 1801-1808. 

KaH Friedrt>Ji Bechu*, who was born at Berlin in 1777, studied philosophy and history at 
Halle, became a private tutor, and in 1798 was made a fellow of the Normal dollege at Berlin. 
Severe illness caused his retirement from active teaching in the year 1800, and the remainder 
of his short life was passed in the composition of his Wt/rkl Jlutary for Ghildrm and TearJi^a, 
the last volume of which was published shortly before liis death in 1806. This work, charm¬ 
ing in style and arrangement, has been repeatedly edited and enlarged and is a standard text¬ 
book in the Qennan schools. 

Beer, A., Die erste Theilung Poleus, Vienna, 1878, 8 vote.; Joseph II, Leopold II, und 
Kaunitz. Ihr Briefwechsel, Vienna, 1878; Zchn Jahre Osterreichischer PoUlit 1801-1810, 
Leipsic, 1877; Die orientalisclie Politik Osterreichs scit 1774, Prague and Leipsic, 1883.— 
Behla, R., Die vorgeschichtifehen Rundwallo im Ostlicben Deutschland, Berlin, 1888. — Bek* 
runs, F. W., Deutsches Ehr- und NationgefUhl 1600-1615, r^eipsic, 1891. — Bekaiea, 0„ La 
question roiimaine, Paris. 1894; La Consolidation intericure do I'Autriche-Hongrie, Parte, 
1895. — Benedetti, V., Ma Mission en Prusse, Paris, 1871. — Benno, Cardinal, Contra Ore- 
gorSurn Vll ct Urbanum 11, Scripta, edited by K. Francke in Monumenta Gormanite Hlstori- 
ca, English translation, Lyfe oi Ilyldebrande, called Gregory Vll, Pope, I/)ndon, 1584. — 
Benoit, (^has., La Politique d\i rol Charles V, Paris, 1894; I^a Monarchie Austro-Hongrotee- 
et Tequilibre europ6en, in Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, 1897. —Berghaua, H., Deutsch¬ 
land aeit hundert Jahren, Leipsic, 1859-1862, 5 vote, — Berlichingen, G. von, Leben, Fehden, 
und Handlungcn des Ritters OOtz von Beriichiugen zul)enannt mit der elsemen Hand, edited 
by SchOnhut, 2nd edition, Heilbroiin, 1859. —Berner, E., GeschichtedesProussiachon Btaates, 
Munich and Berlin, 1890. — Bemhardi, T. von, Friedrich der Grosse ate Feldherr, Berlin, 
1881, 2 vote. — Bernstein, A., Revolutions-und Reaktlonsgcschichto Preusseusund Deutsch- 
lauds von der MUrztagen bis zur noucsten Zeit, Berlin, 1888-1884, 8 vote, — Beust, F. F. 
von, Au.s drcl Viertel-Jahrhunderten, Stuttgart, 1887, 2 vote. — Beza, T., Histoire de la vie et 
de la mort de Calvin. 1564; Histoire Ecciesiastique des ^glises reform^es du royaume do 
Fmneo, 1580, Parte, 1888, 8 vote.—Bezold, F. von, Gewhichle der Deutschen Reformation, 
in Onckens Qeschichtwerk, Berlin, 1886-1889, 2 vote. — Bibllotkek Deutsoker Otesckickte, 
edited by H. von Zwiedineck-SUdenhorst, Stuttgart, 1876, in progress. — Biderman% H. L, 
Gijschichte der Osterreichischen Gesammtstaatsidee, Innsbruck, 1867-1890, 2 vote. —*» Bleder- 
mann, Karl, Deutschland Im achtzchuten Jahrhundert, 1854-1880, 2 vote.; Friedrich der 
Grosso und sein Verhftltnis zur Entwicklung des deutschen Geistcslebens, Bninswick, 1859; 
Drete^g Jahro deutseher Geschichte (1840-1870); FOnfundzwanzig Jahre deutseher Geschiebte, 
{1815-1840), Breslau, 1889-18^, 2 vote. — Bigelow, P., White llfante Africa, London and 
Now York, 1898.—Biamarck, Otto von, L^en und Wirken, by L, Hahn, Leipsic, 1878- 
1890, 5 vols.; Unser I^ichskanzler, by M. Bustih, Ijeipsic, 1884, 2 vote., English translation, 
Our ClmncelloT, London, 1884, 2 vote,; ZwOlf Jahre Deutseher Politik, Leipsic, 1884; Reden, 
edited by ]^bmand Dove, Stuttgart, 1885-1891, 16 vote.; Briefe, 1844-1870, Bielefeld, 1888 1 
Bismarck und England. Berlin, 1889; Politische Briefe, 1840-1889, Berlin, 1889-189^ 4 vols,; 
Bf^chskanzler FOmt Btemarek, by W. MOller, 8rd edition, Stuttgart, 1890; Fkrst iSismarek 
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Ged«zAbue)i» by BL C^emnitai* 1890; English tmnalatioii, Hi9 BeOeetioias and 

Headidisc«Dcei» Lc^on, 1898, dvoift. ; Denkwnidigbatteii aus dem lieb^ dea FauBten Bla* 
marOk, Leipsie, 1890, 8 vula.; Qeaammelte Wcrke^ edited by Walden. Beiiiii, 1890. 5 vole,; 
Hegefiten, edited by H. Kohl, Btuttgait, 1891-1898, 0 vola; Biiefe, Famllien und PoMtificbe. 

1899, 9 Tola.; Reden, edited oy H. Kohl, Stuttgart, 1899-18H 18 vola; Biiefwecbsel 
dee Oeoerale JL von Gerlach mit dem Bundeetagegeeandten O. von Biemaitlt, Berlin, 1898; 
Die Anepraehen dee FQraten Blemmck, edited by H. von Poechinger, Berlin, 1894; Meue 
Tieehgeeprftehe und Interviews, edited by H. von Poscbinger, Beiitif, 1895, 0 vola; Gedanken 
und j^nnerungen, Stuttgart, 1898-1899. 0 vole. 

Oiio Edmra Leopold eon Bieimrck was born April 1st. 1810. at the Manor House of SchOn< 
hausen, in Brandenburg. His family had for six centuries been among the landed gentry of 
Prussia and many of his ancestors had held high rank in the kingdom. Educated at B^iin 
and Gottingen, he entered the public service at the age of twenty, but soon resigned, finding 
it extremely distasteful and not himself possessing the characteristics of the valuable clerk. 
For a numoer of years he lived quietly on the family estates, travelled in England, France, 
and Switzerland, and developed Ids mental powers by wide reading. As a young man he 
was inclined to liberal opinions, but soon acquired the strong monarchical principles in whose 
maintenance his life was passed. In 1847 he entered parliament and from this date until his 
final retirement in 1890 ho was never free from public office. His work as the unifier of Ger* 
many is fully spread upon the preceding pages of this history and need not be here referred 
to. Bismarck was a maker of history, not a writer; but his letters and speeches and the recol¬ 
lections of his strenuous life as dictated to Horst Kohl will always be valuable to the historian 
of his period. Though not iu the strict sense of the word a scholar, his mind was full of wide 
Infornnition, his memory apt and retentive, and he used words as ho w'ould a sword—to cut 
and smite. His family letters reveal his kindly nature, his strong affections, and earnest re- 
li^ous feeling. His speeches, strong, pungent, and intcrspcrBcd with apt quotations, w^ere 
always received with the close attention which they merited. 

Bissett. A., Memoirs and Papers of Sir Andrew Mitchell, London, 1850, 2 vols. — Bla- 
aendorff) K., Der Deut8che-<ianische Krieg von 1894, Stettin, 1880. —Bl0S| W.. Die Deutsche 
Revolution 1848 und 1849, Stuttgart, 1898. — Blum, II., Auf dem Wegezurdcutschen Einheit, 
Jena, 1898. 2 vols.; Das deiitsche Reich zur Zeit Bismarcks, Lcipstc, 1898; PUrst Bismaick 
und seine Zolt, Munich, 1894-1895, 2 vols.; Dio deutsche Revolution 1848-1849, I^cipsic, 1898. 
— Blum, R., Selbstbiogmphie, Leipsic, 1848. — Bodelachwingh, K. von, Betrachtuugen 
oines Patrioten Ober Bismarck und seine Zeit, Berlin, 1890.—Borbataedt, A., Proussens 
Feldzhgo gegctt Oeaterrcich und desson Verbbndeto im Jabre 1868, Berlin, 1867, 5 vols. •— 
Bfime, L., Brief aus Paris. Hamburg, 1882-1884; Gcsammeltc Schriften, Hamburg, 1862- 
1868, 12 vols. — Bfittiger, IC, W,, ana H. T. Flatbe, Qeschichte des Kurstaates imd KCnig- 
reiclis Sachsen, Gotha, 1868-1870, 2 vols. —Bou^aut, G, H., le Ptiro, Histoire des guerres et 
dos Negotiations qul precediirent le traite de Wesfcphalie, Paris, 1751. — Boyeaen, II. H., 
Essays on Gilman Literature, Loudon, 1692.—Brace, C. L., Hungary in 1851, New York, 
1800.—Brandea, G., Die Hauptstrbmuugen der Littcratur des l^cn Jahrhuuderts, Berlin, 
1870-1876, vols, 1-4, vol. 5, 1886. —Braun, K., Von Friedrich dem Grossen bis zum Fttrsten 
Bismarck, Berlin. 1882.—Briefe aus dem Kriege, 1870-1871, Mannheim, 1890. —Brink, B. 
ten, E., Martin and W. Scherer, Quellen und ForHchungenzur Bprach- und Kulturgeachichte 
der germanischen VOlker, Btrasburg, 1874-1887, 60 parts. — Broilie, Due de, Fr6deric II et 
Majie-Th6r08c, Paris, 1882, 2 vols.; English translation, Frederick the Great and Maria 
Theresa, London, 1888. — Brilckner, A., Zur Geschichto des Relchstages von Worms, Heidel¬ 
berg, 1860. — iByce, J., The Holy Roman Empire, I.K)ndon, 1864-1887, 9th ed., 18^.— 
Buchner, W„ Feldmarshall von Moltke, Lahr, 1894. — Bugenhagen, J,, Kirchenordmmg 
fttr die Stadt Braunschweig, 1628, edited by Bertlicau, Hamburg, 1885.—BuUe, K., 
Qeschichte der neuesten Zeit, Leipsic and Berlin, 1870-1886, 4 vols. — Billow, A. H. D. von. 
Der Feldsug von 1800. Leipsic, 1806, 0 vols.—Billow, H. von, Heldenthaten deutseW 
Offiztere und Mannschafteu in den Peldzfigen der Jahro 1864-1866 und 1870-1871, Leipsic, 
1890. — Buaoh, M., Neue Tagebuchsbiatter, Leipsic, 1879, 8 vols.; Unser Heichskanzler, 
Leipsic, 1884-1890, 3 vols.; Bismarck und seine Leute, I>e!psic, 1890; Bismarck und sein 
Work, Leipsic, 1898. — Bilxanstein, G. W., Unser Kaiser, Zehn Jabre der Regienmg Wil¬ 
helms 11. Berlin, 1898, * 

Calvin, J„ Oommentarii, Geneva. 1617; Brunswick, 1868. — Oapefigue, J. H. R.. La 
favorite d’un roi de Prusse. Comtease de lichtenau et Frederic Guillaume II, Paris, 1867. — 
Oa|uivi, G. L. von, Die Reden des Grafen von O^rlvi, 1888-1898. Berlin, 1898.—Carlyle, 
T., Hiitoiy of Friedrich II,.called Frederick the Great, London, 1808-1864, 4 vote., 1894, 10 
vote.-«^Cwri4K% H., Die philosophtecim Weltanschauung der Heformatioxtszeit, Stuttgart, 
1847, 0ad edition, 1887. — Charlea V (Emperor of Germany), Autobiography^ London, 1864. 
—Chilard, R. J[i*Autrlehe eontemporalne, Paris, 1894; La HtHigrie Mulfinatee, Parted 1896. — 
Ohamniiay B« P. von. KOpiglkdien Bchwedtechen in Teutschh^ geffihrten Kriegs, Stettin, 
1648, tad edition. Stockholm, 1608, 4th edition, Stockholm. 1805-18^, 6 vols.—OhaaMyy 
0. 0., Waterioo Lectures, London, 1869,1874. —Chmaly J.. Uikundea, Briefe Akten- 
stboke sur Qeaehiehte M y rteitli a n s I, Stuttgart, 1640. -^Chodowlacki^ T* H*, Orateon Iu* 
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ndbre FrM^ric auillaume H. Halle» 1797*—Oh<>leviut* J, K. L., GedcUteUto der dcutsch^a 
Poesie, else., Ui^c, 1«54;;18W* 9 vok - ma-jm, In Mobu-* 

menta€kriaaal«Hl»torica,BS, XVII. — Ohrcmilcea der DeutscUett BtMK vom 14 bi» iaa 16* 
Jalirhuadart, Lelpaic* 1669. in pragmas, Ctlau«ewit«, K voa. Illatcriaasene Werke 6ber 
Kri€g mid KncgfQilMCU»|t, BerUu, 1839-1887,10 vols.; iW Fekkug vou 1796 iu Italiea. Ber¬ 
lin, 1888; Ttmih tranflatton, campa^e dc 1796 on Italle, Paris, 1899.Oltoenms, 
N., De corruptoecclesiaatata, Layden, 1618. — Cohn, A., and J. A, Opal, Der dreissiglaJirlgo 
Kiicg, Halle, 1863. *^001121, G., Zur Geschichto und PoUtik des Verkcljrawesens, Stuttgart^ 
1900. — Oomyx^ R, History of tUo Western Empire, London. 1851, 8 vols. — Ck>« 0 l, E* vcm, 
Geschiclito des Preussischen Staates und Volkea unter den Hohenzollom, Leipsio, 1869-1876, 4 
vols. — Ooxe, W., History of tbe House of Austria 1218-1792. London, 1807, 1878, 8 vols. 

WtUiam (Joxe was born in London, March 7th. 1747, educated at Cambridge, and In 1771 
became curate of Denham, but soon resigned and spent several years on tlie Continent as tumr 
of the marquis of Blandford and sevoml other young English noblemen. Their travels were 
extensive and Coxe collected a vast store of information of all kinds, which appeared in nu¬ 
merous volumes of history and travel, evincing close observation and profound research. 
Upon liis return to England be became rector of Bemerton in 1788, of Sturtou in IBOO, and 
archdeacon of Wiltshire in 1804. lie died at Bemerton in Wiltshire, June 16th, 1628. 

Creighton, M., A History of the Papacy during tlm Perkwi of the Keformation, London, 
1883, 5 vols. — Croaaard, Baron de, Memoiresmilihwrcset historiques, Paris, 1839. ---Oauday, 
E., Ceachichtc der Ungarn, Berlin, 1899, 3 vols. — Ozets, J., Memoireu tlber Btnns Feidzug 
in BiebenbUrgen in den Jahren 1848 und 1849, Hamburg, 1^0. — CzOrnig, K. von, Oester- 
reichs Neugestaltung von 1848-1858, Vienna, 1859, 2 vols. 

Bahlmanxi, F. C., Qucllenkuude der dcutsolien Gesebiohte, Gottingen, 1880, 5th edition, 
1888. —Bahn, F., Deutsche Gcscliichte vou der Urzoit ids auf die Teilung zu Verdun 848, 
in Heeren and Ukert’s Gescliichto der europaischenBtaateu, edited by W. Giesebrecht, Gotlia, 
1883-1886; Zum 80. Geburtshige dos Ftliaten Bismarck, Berlin, 1805. — Bampmartiji, A. H., 
Quelquea traits de la Vie priveo de Frederic Guillaume II, Hoi de Prusse, Paris, 1811.— 
Barraa, J. E. M., General History of the Catholic (;h\mdi, New York, 1808. — Bawson, 
W. H., Germany and the Germans. London, 1894,3 vols. — Be4k, F., BenCdei, Kiadta Konyi 
Mano (Speeches edited by E. Kdnyi), Budape.st, 1883-1898, 0 vols.—BelbrUck, H., His- 
toriscdie und polltlsche Aufstttze, Berlin, 1886; Das Tagebuch Kaiser FriedHchs, Berlin, 1889. 

Hatis DelOrikh was born at Bergen on the Island of Hllgeu, November 11th, 1848, and was 
educated at Heidelberg and Bonn. lUa studies were int(*rruptcU by the Pranco-Gennau War, 
in which he served and was made an otllciT after the battle of Gravclolte. From 1874 to 1879 
ho was tutor of Prince Waldemar of Prussia. Entering public life in 1881, he was a repre¬ 
sentative in the chamber of deputies of Prussia until 1884, when he was elected to the Keichs- 
tag and took prominent place among the liberal conservatives. In 1888 ho became an editor 
of the Preumscfie Jahrbuche7\ and assumed its control in 1889. Bince 1885 he has also occu¬ 
pied the chair of history in the University of Berlin, w'here his lectures have achieved great 
popularity. In addition to collaborating with Sybcl in the Jlistoruche ZeitRchrift, ho has 
published several volumes of independent res<5arch upon notable events and personages iu 
German history. 

Belepierre, J. O., Mario de Bourgogne, Brussi'ls, 1841.—Bepp«, A., Kri(5g8zUgc des 
Tiberius in Deutschland, Bielefeld, 1886.—Besnoiresterres, G. lo B., Voltaire et la Boci6t6 
fran^aiso au xviiie si^cle; Frederic et Voltaire, Paris, 1867-1876, 8 vols. — Besray, P., 
Robertas Monarchus, In l^es Grandes Chroniques de France, Paris, 1514, 8 vols.—BeasoIleSi 
J, J. P. A., Arm6e du Hbin, l^aris, 1801. —Be Wette, W. M. L., Briefe, Seudschreiben und 
Bedenkcn Luthers, Berlin, 1835-1838,5 vols. — Beutsche Revue, liber das cesuunmte natlo-^ 
nale Leben der Gegenwart, Berlin, 1871. — Beutsche Rundschau. 1901. —Bittmar, G. D., 
Oescilichte des deutscheu Voikos, Heidelberg, 1891, B vols.—Bitirich, M., Beim Regiment 
des Prinzen Friedrich August, 1870-1871. Kriegserinnerungen, Dresden, 1886; Das grosso 
Blsmarck-Buch, Dresden, 1896. — Bdllinger, J. J. 1. von, Die Reformation; Hire fnnere 
Eutwicklung und ihre Wirkungen, Hati^on, 1848-1848, 8 vols.; BeltrUge zur politischen, 
kirchlicheu und Kultur-Geschichte der 6 letzten Jahrhuiidorte, Ratlsbon, 1863-1868, 8 vols., 
English translation. Studies in European History. liondon, 1890; Geschlchte der MoraL 
streitigkeitoji in der rdmisch-katholischen Kirche, Nordlingen, 1888, 3 vols.; Akademischo 
Vortrftge, Nordlingen, 1888-1891, 8 vols.: Kleinere Schrlften, Stuttgart, 1890. — Bomer, L 
A., GeJschichto der protestantischen Theologle, Munich, 1867, English translation, History of 
F^testant Theology, Particularly in Germany, Edinburgh, 1871. Braper. J. W., A History 
of the Intellectual Bevelopnient of Europe, London, 1863-1869, 3 vols, — Broy»eii< G., Gus¬ 
tav Adolph, Leipsio, 186^870, 3 vols.; Das Zeitaltcr des Dreissiglftlirigen Krlegs, Eerilii, 
1888*—Irroyisen, J. O., Vorlesungen Uber das Zeitalter des Fremeltskricge, Kiel, 1846, 
Gotha, 1886, 3 volg. ; Leben des Felamarschalls Grafen Yorck von Wartenburg, Berlin^ 1851, 
lOth e^tlon, 1896; Geschlchte der preussischen Politik, Leipaic, 1855-1885, 14 vols,; Abhand^^ 
lungen zur neueren Geschichte, LeipMc, 1876; Klelne Schriften zur alten Gesddehte, Leipsio, 
1898-1894,2 rote, _ _ 

Johmn Qwftait Zhvifmi was bom July 6th, 1868, at Treptow in Pomerania, Prussia. He 
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was educated at Berlin, where he became a lecturer on history In I88S and profeaaor In 18$5, 
O^led to the University’ of Kiel in 1840, he became pronunent in the fifohleswig-Kolstefii 
tr<nibles aa an advocate of the German claims, and represented Kiel in the Frankfort parlia* 
ment After holding a professorship at Jena he was recalled to Berlin in 1859, and devoted 
the remainder of his lire to the duties of his ofSce and the composition of historical works, 
whose vast erudition, lucid style, and critical acumen have cau^ him to be ranked among 
the greatest German historians. Droysen's writings cover a wide deld. Be was equally at 
home among the ancient Greeks as in more modern Germany, and in his life of Yorck von 
Wartenburg has given us a masterpiece of biography. His most important contribution to 
German history is the OuchichU der preuatMehin PMitik. 

X^ander, K., Erinncmngen aus der Kriegszeit, 1870-1871, Halle, 1888,—l>tt Jarrya 
da la Bocha, C., Der Dreissigifthrige Krieg vom militSrischen Standpunkte aus belcuchtet, 
BchaiUmusen, 1^, 8 vols. — JDuller, E., Erzherzog Karl von Oesterreich, Vienna, 1844- 
1847; in collaboration with W, Pierson. Gcschichte des Dcutschen Volkes, Leipsic, 1840, Ber¬ 
lin, 1891. 

tid^iard DuUtr, bom at Vienna, November 8tli, 1809, was educated in his native city and 

f ave earW promise of brilliant intellectual powers by producing at the age of seventeen a 
rama, MeUier Pilqram, which was most favourably received. Peeling tliat his mind could 
not have proper development under the repressing influence of Mettemich’s rule, he left his 
native land in 1830, an(I spent the remainder of his life in Germany, residing successively in 
Munioh, Frankfort, Darmstadt, and Mainz. During his residence in Darmstadt he l)ecaine 
greatly interested in the German CatlioHc mr)vemeut and strongly upheld religious liberty. 
In addition to his numerous poetical and dramatic writings, Duller gave much attention to his¬ 
tory and wrote a history of the Jesuits, iKjsides several standard works upon the history of 
Germany. He died at Wiesbaden, July 24th, 1853. 

Dumas, M., Precis des 6v6nements militaires, on essai historique snr les campagnes de 
1799 a 1814, Pads, 1817-1826, 19 vols. —DUmmler, E,, Qeschichtc des Ostfrftnkischen Keichs, 
Berlin, 1802-1865, 2 vols., 2nd edition, 1887-1888, 8 vols.—Duncker^ Max, Aus der Zeit 
Priedrlcha des Qrosson und Friedrich Wilhelms III, Leipsic, 1876. 

MaOitmilian Wo^ffanff Duficker, the eldest 8<^n of the publisher Karl Duncker, was bom at 
Berlin, October 15th, 1811. While a student at Berlin University in 1834 he was sentenced to 
six years' imprisonment for membership in the students' scxiieties which the government was 
endeavouring to abolish. IIo was releast'd after six months, but was debarred from pursuing 
his studies until 1830, when he entered the University at Halle, wdiere he obtained a professor¬ 
ship in 1842. Duncker took an active part in the political strife from 1848 to 1852 and was 
refused promotion by the Prussian government on account of his opposition to Manteuffcl. 
Reoalie<l to Berlin In 1859, he held important official positions until 1875, when he retired 
from public life. During tliis active public career he pursued his historical rcswirches and 
produced many voluminous works, which arc distinguished for lucidity of style and accu¬ 
racy of statement. Duncker’s writings cover a wide range, ami while his Oeachichu dea 
AUerthuma is tiio foundation-stone of his eminent reputation, his contributions to German 
history am of great value. He died at Ansbach, July 21st, 1886. 

Dunham. 8. A., A History of the Germanic Empire, London, 1834, 8 vols. — Duruy, 
V., Hlstoire an Moyen Age depuis la chute de I'empii-e d'Occident jusqu'au milieu du XVme 
sldcle, Paris, 1896. — Dyer, T. H., Life of Calvin, London, 1850. 

Sberty, F., Gcschichtc des preussischen Stoats, Breslau, 1867-1878, 7 vols. — Bbrard^ J. 
H. A., Christian Ernst von Brandenburg. Bayreuth, Gtttersloh, 1885. — Bccard, J. G., Vete- 
rum monumentorium quaternio, Leipsic, 1720.—Effiier, A. T., Marlin Luther und seine 
Zeitgenossen, Augsburg, 1817. — Egelhaaf, O., Deutsche Geschichte Im XVI Jahrhundert 
bis zum Augsburger Kcligionsfrieden, Stuttgart, 1892. — Sinhard (Eginhard), Vita Carol! 
Hagni, In Jafl^e's Bibliotheca rCnim gcrmanicarum, IV, Berlin, 1876, English translation, Life 
of the Emperor Karl the Great, London, 1877. 

Einhard^ sometimes known as Egiuhard. the celebrated secretary and supposed sr)n in-law 
of Charlemagne, was born in Germany about the year 770. While a student at the monastery 
of Fulda he displayed such ability tliat lur was sent to complete his education at the school of 
the palace. His acquirements and talents attracting the attention of the emperor, Einhard 
soon received important court appointments w'hich brought him into close intimacy with the 
royal family. Whether the romantic story of his love for the princess Emma be true or false, 
it is at all events well told, and, after being embellished by tne elegant pen of Addison, was 
thought worthy of insertion in the third volume of the Spectator. His tender attachment for 
hia wife Imma is proved by a letter written after lier decease, w^hich recounts her virtues In 
the most affectionate terms; but it is far from certain that she was the daughter of tl^ 
emperor. 

After the death of Charlemagne, Einhard became abbot of several monasteries. Anally set¬ 
tling at Mtlhlheim, where he founded a monastery and passed the remainder of his life. His 
death occurred MarcJi 14th, 840, and he was buried beside his wife, w'ho had died a few years 
before. Their coffins are still shown in the castle of Erbach, whose counts claim him as an 
ancestor* Many of Einhard's works have be^ preserved and his letters are of great value 
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tor the btetoiy of his titae. The Vita OaneU Mami, c<Hai^ted shout the vw 860, Is ths 

mo^raportantblogiaBbical hlBtonr which has surged the saddle Ages. * 

Bbxenbwrg, F., K6»iQe Erkbofese \tk grosser Zeit. Straslmrg, T* F 

▼on, GescUchte fiber ThatOTtnrichs, Hewog *u Wfirttemhergi'rtthlegen, 1784.—iisnw' 
f,£ Wllh^Lfebta^t, Min und Wlrken, Berlin. 1*00. — A. (Lord Dovart! 

Lite of J^ederlc II, I^dbn, 18^—Unwaaen J., Kaiser Franz Joseph I, Teschen, 1880, 
View*, lew. a Yol^-togUsh H^ricaX ieriew, Ix>ndon. 1886. i.-sStvito.T 
« Motte, Paris, 150». English translation. Pnlas 

of Polly, I^ndon, 16^; Colloquia Famtliaria, B41e, 1634, English translation by Bailey. Eon- 
don, 1878, 8 TOl8.~BidinMu»d«rfer, B., Urkunden und ActenstOckc zur Oeschichte des 
Kurfttr^en M^rich Wilhelm von Brandc^urK, Berlin, 1864-1884, 8 vote.; Deutsche 
Oeschichte, 1648-1740, Berlin, 1892. — Ernst XI, Duke of Saxe-Coburg, Aus meinem Lebcn 
und melner Zeit, Berlin, 1887-1889. 8 vols., 1892,1 vol. — Ernst, A., DenkwttrdJgketten von 
Heinrich und Amalie von Beguelin, Stuttgart, 1892. — Ernst, W., Vom Rhein bis zum Kanal 
Rathenow, 1898. — EuroplUscher Oescnichtskalsnder, Nordliugen, 1861. — Eylert, R 
F., Charakterzhge aus dem Leben des KOnigs von Preussen Friedrich Wilhelm III, Magde^ 
burg, 1848-1845, 8 vols., English translation, Characteristic Traits and Domestic Life of 
Frederick William Ill, King of Prussia, London, 1845. 


Falk, M,. Oraf Sz6ch6nyl und seine Zelt, Pest, 1868. — Falksnstein, K., Thaddaus Kos- 
ciuszko, Leipsic. 1827. —Fay, T. 8., The Three Germanys, Now lork, 1889, 2 vols.— 
Fechner, Ii., Der dcutsch-franzOaischo Krieg von 1870, Berlin, 1871,4th edition, 1890.— 
Fischer, Karl, Oeschichte der auswanigen Politik und Dtjplomatie !m Reformationszeltalter. 
1445-1556, Gotha, 1874; Dexitsches I^elKin und deutscho SSustande von der Holieustaufenzeit 
bis ins Reformationszeltalter. Gotha, 1884. — Fischer, R., Ilundert Tage im Trapplstenkloe- 
ter auf dem Oelenberge. Eiue Erinneruag aus dem Kriego 1870-1871, Berlin, 18^.— 
Flathe, H. T., Das Zeltalter der Resta^iration und Revolution 1815-1851, Oncken series, 
Berlin, 1888; Oeschichte der neuesten Zeit, Berlin, 1888-1891, 8 vols. (in Allgemelno 
Weltgeschlchte von Th. Flathe, G. Hertzberg, und andere); Dcnkmaler zur vaterlandischen 
Oeschichte des 19. Jahrhundert, Lelpaic, 1808-1894,2 vols. — Fontane, T., Der Deutsche 
Krieg von 1866, Berlin, 1869-1871, 2 vols. — Forbes, A.. My Experiences of the War l)etween 
France and Germany, London, 1871, 2 vols.; William I of Germany, London, 1888.—Isanti, 
C., Litterarischc-pofitische Aufsatze, Munich, 1876. — Frederick II, King of Prussia, Full, 
True, and Particular Account, London, 1792.—Frederick the Great, (Kuvres Posthumes, 
Berlin, 1788-1789, 15 vols., Englisli translation, lA)udon, 1789, 12 vols.; Politiscihe Korre* 
spondenz Friedrichs des Grossen, 1879; Hisloire de Mon Temps, Leipsic, 1879. — Frederick 
III, Emperor of Germany, The Crown Prince of Germany. A diary, London, 1^8.— 
Freeman, E. A., Historical Essays, London, 1871-1892. — Freher, M., Gcrmanlcarum rerum 
scriptores, Frankfort, 1600, 8 vols. — FressL J., Die Skythen-Bsken die Urvttter der Qer* 
manen, Munich, 1886.—Freytag, G,. BiUler aus der deutschen Vergangenheit, Leipsic, 
1859-1867, 6 vols., 2l8t cd,, 1898; rieue Bildcr aus dem Ixjben des deutsenen Volkcs, Leipsic, 
1862; Der Staat Priederichs des Grossen, Cambridge, 1877; Der Kronprinz und die deutsche 
Kaiserkrono, Erinnerungsblatter, Leipsic, 1889, English translation, The Crown Prince and 
the German Imperial Crown. Reminiscences, London, 1890. 

Otmtav Frfjftag, a distinguished German dramatist and historical novelist, was bom at 
Kreuzburg, Biiesia, July 18th, 1816. He studied at Breslau and Berlin, taught In the Univer¬ 
sity of Breslau, and in 1848 with Julian Schmidt founded at Dresden Die Ormebotm, a 
monthly periodical devoted to the exposition of liberalism in politics and especially distto* 
guished for the soundness of its literary criticism, with which ho maintained bis connection 
until 1870. Freytag during this period published many successful novels, wrote comedies 
which still hold the sttige, and a scries of esst^s illustrating the history and manners of an¬ 
cient Germany. During the Franco-Prusslan War ho was for a time attached to the staff of 
the crown prince, and a journal of those days, published in 1889 under the title of Der JKnw- 
prim und die Kaiserkrane, revealed the liberal tendencies of Frederick III In a manner very 
displeasing to the young emperor William II. The series of historical novels, Die Ahnen^ 
published in 1872-1880, is already classic In Gorman literature. The stories begin In the 
early dawn of German history and reproduce in vivid, lifelike pictures the manners and cus¬ 
toms of the past, the motives and passions which influenced the nation in its most formative 
end critical periods. After their completion Freytag withdrew from active life and resided 
at Wiesbaden until bis death, which occurred April 80tb, 1895. 

Frid^tuigu H., Der Kampf urn die Vorherrschaft In Deutschland, 1855-1866, Stuttgart, 
1896, 2 vols.; Freiherr von Benedek, Stuttgart, 1900. — Froude^ J. A.. Luther and Erasmus, 
in Short Studlaion Great Subjects, London, 1867-1882, 4 vols. — FOrate, E., Der Tag yon 
Kbniggrats, Magdeburg, 1867, 

Gaberal, J, P^HistoIre de P^gllse de Geneve, Geneva, 1858. — Gaehardi L.?., Betiidt^t 
Mort de Charles V au Monast^re de Yuste, Brussels, 1854-1855, 2 vols, — GaiUardi Qk H,, 
Histoire de Marie de Bourgogne, Amsterdam, 1757. — Churdiner, S. R-, The Thirty Yearr 
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{ISTlA.©.] 

act that is hc^stile to the individual state, its coustitutiou, its le^^islature ot as* 
sembly, or the meml)ers of its legislature or assembly, its officials or magis* 
trates. 

Article 76. For the offences j^ainst the German Empire designated in arti* 
do 74, which if directed against one of the individual confederate states would 
be considered high treason, the superior court of appeals in Liibeck of the 
thi’oe free Hanseatic towns is the final authority in the fimt and last resort. 

More definite regulations in regard to the authority and the administration 
of the superior court of appeals shall he determined by laws of the empire. 
Until such laws are instituted, the authority which the courts of the st^parate 
states have hitherto possessed, and the stipulations concerning the administra¬ 
tion of these courts, shall stand. 

Ariide 70. Quarrels among the diffei*ent states of the confederation, in so 
far as they are not of a private natme and so to be settled by the courts qual- 
ifiwl therefor, shall be adjusted by the Bundesnith upon the appeal of one of 
the parties. 

I)i8piites about constitutional matters in those states of the confederation 
whos<5 constitution makes no provision for the appointment of a l)oard to ad¬ 
just such disputes, shall be peaceably settled by the Bundesrath upon the ap¬ 
peal of (me of the parties; or, if that is not successful, they shall be settled by 
legislative authority. 

Ariide 77. If in one of the confederate states a ease occurs where justice is 
denied and sufficient relief cannot be secured by legal means, then it ivS the 
duty of the Bundesrath to receive such legitimate complaints of the denial or 
restriction of justice as are to l)e judged according to the constitution and the 
existing laws of the state (concerned. The Bundesrath shall then secure legal 
aid from the confederate gov^ernment which him caus<3d the difliculty. 


XIV. GKNKRAL RTIPUI-ATIONS 

Amendments of the constitution shall bo enacted by the legislature. They 
fijiall be considered as rejecte^l v hen fourteen votes are cast tigainst them in 
the Bundesrath. 

The provisions of the constitution of the empire which establish the fixed 
rights of individual states of the eonfedemtioii in their relationships to the 
whole empire can be altered only with the approval of the state concerned. 
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[The letter a is reserve*! for Editorial Matter.] 

CnAPTKK I. The Risk of Bwandknburo [IG40 a.i>.] 

^ D. B. Roooe, Vom Kurhut zur Kniserkrom .— von Ranke, Zwdlf PreusHseher 

Oeschichie. 

Chapter II. The Brimi and Growth op a Kingdom [1640-1740 a.d.] 

^L. VON Ranke, Preiimsche Ge^Mchte. —MOllrr, GmKichte DeuUchen YoUm .— 
** D. TniEBAUi.T, AnecdoUM of Fi'cderUk 11. —Carlyle, llutory of Frederick lief Pnaeia. 
•—/Q. Kaemmkl, IJer Werdigang dee Deutachen Yolkee. 

Chapter III. The Early Years of Frederick II [1740-1756 a.d.] 

^ Kohlrauscii, Jlietory of Germany.--^ T. Carlyle, Hietory of Frederick 7/.— ^Droysen, 
Abhufuliung, ear rieueren Geachickte .—« Frederick II, Poathninooe Worka. —/ W. Oncken, Dae 
ZeiUilter F^tedriche dee Oroaaen .— ^ J. 13. Wkiss, Maria Tlitreeia, la Oaterreichieclie Geackichte 
fur das Yolk, —^ R, Koskr. Kimig F'iedrieh der Grosse. —‘ James Simk, “ Frederick II ” ia the 
tihicyclopedia Britannica. — / J. I). E. Prruss, Friedrich der Grosse .— K. Bikdermann, Fried¬ 
rich der Grosse uful sein Verhdltniss zur Entwicklung dee Deutschen Geisteslebens .—* W, voN 
Hassell, Die Sohlcsiechcu Kriege. 

Chapter IV. The Seven Years' War [1756-1763 a.d.] 

>W. Menzel, Ilietory of Germany. —« W. von Hassell, 7>w fhhlesiachen Kriege. —<*F. 
Kohlrausch, History of Germany .— < A. Bis.set, Memoirs and Papers of Sir Andrew Mit¬ 
chell. — ^P. VON Radmer, Kdnig Friednch II uiul seine Zeit .— pT. von Bkunhardi, Friedrich 
der Grom aU Feldherr.*^ 0. von Claubewitz, Hinterlassene Werke uher Krieg undKriegfUh- 
rung. —^L. von Ranke, Zur Qeschichte wn Osterreieh und Feussen ztcischcn dm Friedenssch^ 
lussen tu Aachen und Ilubertnaburg .— Dklbruck, Jlistorische vnd poHtische Aufsdtze.-^ 
» A. SciiXfer, Qeschichte dee siebenjdhrigen Frederick II, King of I^saia, iW- 

hunumt Works, 

Chapter V. Later Years of Frederick the Great [1768-1786 a.d]. 

>J. D, E. Prkdss, Friedrich der Grosse^ Fine IFbensgesehichte .— ®A. SchXfer, GesehiehU 
des sidbenjdMgen Krieges. — <^L. von Ranke, Die Deutschen Mdchte und der F&rstenhund.--^ K, 
Beer, IHeerste Theilung Polens.-^h. von Ranke, Abhandlungen und Yersuche.-^K Raw- 
MANN, Abhandlungen sur Oesehichte Friedrichs des Grossen .—^ C. ORt^NHAGEN, Sehlesien wUsr 
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iCAltK, JMedneh der Orom.^ K. Zuxler, FHedrUh der Grom ah Phikaa ^,—* G. tnovnwv, 
j^rhdrkh der Grom ah Mutikfrennd und Mueiker.^^ 0. T. Lewis, Butory^ German^-^^ F. 
MRasmo/Z<jm'W;^ Carlylk, JliUory of Frederick JL--rE. Curtics* Vortray, 

at the Memorial celebration.— ^ W, WmvAKD, Frudrieh der Grom. — *"0, Frjsvtag, Am muer 
Zeik —*Nkw MoNTunY Magazine, Voliairc and FrtdeHck the Great. — *Q. Desroirestehiiks, 
Voltaire et la JSoeiSU Franpahe au XVlll eikiUt FrSdene et Voltaire .—** Wilhbxmike von 
Baieeuth, MSmmree, —"Foiimby, Soutmure d'un Citoyen. 

Chapter VI. The llEvonuTioNABY Epoch [1786-1815 a.d.] 

> L. Hatjsser, Deatsehe GeeclMUe win Tode Fnedriche dee Qromn hie tnr GrUndung dee 
deuUkhen Bundee.-^V. Kouluaosch, Jlietoryof Genmny .—^ W. Mknzel, UieUrryof Germany. 
—*B. Gkbhardt, IlaTulbuch der deuterfuen Ge^iichU. —/W. Oncken, Dae ZeiteUter der Devolu¬ 
tion^ dee Kaimrreiche und der Befreiungekrie.ye. — a K. E. von Vivenot, Jlertag Albrecht von 
BachunrTeechen ah Reicheftldm/irecJiall .— * L. vox Ranke, llardenberg und die Qeechichte dee 
ihreueeieedien Btaatee .— von Tukitsciikk, DeutecJic Qeechichte im neunseknten Jahrkundert 
—^J, G. DitoYsWiN, Vi^rksungen iiber die Freiheitskriege. —*'B. G. Nikbuhr, Oeeckichte dee 
Zeitaltere der Devolution. — ^ KLKiNscirMit>T, Handbuch der dcuUchen Qeechichte. —Jaoer, 
Versuch einer Daretdlung v^eueeter Qeechichte, in continuation of Sclilosser’s WeltgeechicitU .— 
» E. Vehsk, OcHchichie dee Prevmechen llofs und Adels (in Geschiehte der deutschen Ildfe). — 

R. Beeley, Life and Times of tSicin. 

CirAPTER Vll. Aspects op EioiiTEENTn Century Culture 

*>A. Alison, JUstory of Europe.—^0. Elunokji, in R. GchimjdVB IlandJbuch der deutochen 
Geschichfe .— ^Q. A. IlKiNiiicir, IluUrire de la liiUraturc Allemande. — «G. Weber, WeUgee- 
ehichte. —^W. Mknzel, History of Gcmuin Literature. —» J. Simk, “Germany ” in the Encych- 
Xmlia Dniannica.—^\l. Heine, Sdmmtliche — *0. IIenne-am-Rhyn, KuUurgeschichte 

der nenem Zeit. —A. W. von Bcitleokl, Vorlesungen ulter Dramniisdie Kunst nnd Litteratur. 
—*J. G. Robkutson, a History of German Literature.—^ \Y. Mknzel, llisUo'y of Germany. 
—»»R. G. E. Baint-Renr Taii.lanoikr, Histoire de la Jeune Allemagne.—^ E. W. 6. 
WACHfiMUTii, Weimars Museuhof in ihn Jahren J77^ bis it. P. Eckkum ann, Oesfyrdehe 

mit Goethe.—p A. Bosbert, Goethe et tSchiller.—'iE. I. PiiiME Stevenson, article on “German 
Music ” In The Musical Guide, edited by Rupert Hughes. 


Chapter VIII. Tiik Later Decaoks of Frederick William HI [1815-1840 a.d.] 

*»C. Bult.k, Oe^Mehiedtr neuestenZeit 7<^/5-L97i.—« W. H. Rikhl, Die JSatvrgeschiehte 
des Volkcs als Orundlage cincr Deutschen B*>cial-Polttik. —'<J. L. Bai.omon, Deutsehlamls I^ben 
und Streben im 19. Jahrhundert .—«1). Miller, Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes. —/G, Weber, 
AUgemeine WeltgeHchichte.—o ll. F. K. Freiherr vom t?nd zum Stein, Britfe an IT. von Qa- 
gern .— * G. G. Uervinus, Geschichte des 19. Jahrhundert seit den 'Wiener Vertriigen .— < J. G. A. 
WiRTH, Die Geschichte dcr Deutsefum Btaaten von der Aujiomng des Reichs his aufxtnsere Tage. 
—t J. Jastuow, Geschichte des Deutschen Kinheitstraumes und seiner Erftdlung.—^ E. Duixer 
and W. Pierson, Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes, —IH. vox Tkkitschke, Deutsche Geschichte 
im 19. Jahrhundert.— Schlosskr, WeltgescMchte. —» Felise Ebekty, Geschichte des JPreus- 
sischen Stoats.—*^ E. F. Henderson, A Short JJistoi^y of Germany. 


Chapter IX. Frederick William IV [1846-1857 a.d.] 

*E. Duller and W. Pierson, Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes. —<'L. vox Ranke, Am 
dtm Briefxceciml Friedrich Wilhelms IV mit Bunsen.—^ F. Eberty, Qesehiehie des I^eussischen 
Btaats.—^ 0, Rullk. Geschichte der mucsten Zeii.—f P. Reichensperqku, Erlebnxsse eines alien 
PaHamentariers im Devolutiontgahr l841t.sB. vox Kuoler, Aatsci* WilMm und seine Zeit. 
— »W. Blos, Die DeiUsche Devolutiim JS 41 i nnd Q. Waitz, Furze Schlesmg-Bol- 

steinsche Latidesgeschichte.—JK. Klitpfkl, Die Deutschen EinheiUbestrebungm bis m ihrer 
EtfaUung {\S4Sr-iSlt ).— * J, Bcukrr, Deutsche Kultur- uml Sittengeschiehte. — *0. Kaemmel, 
Dir Werdegang des Deutschen VMss.—”^E. F. Henderson, A Bhert History of Germany, 

Chapter X. The Segregation of Austria [1858-1866 a.o.] 

Eberty, Geschichte des Vrntssischen Stoats. —«F. Lassallk, Der HatientscheKrieg und 
die Atifmtbe l^eussms.-—lT{, M* Kicuter, Geschichte der deutschen Hat ion, —VOX 'Kop- 
PEN, Jhe JJohsnjsoilcrn uml das Deick—t^C. Vox Winterpkld, Geschichte der Preuseischm 
Fcldeiige ronlSdC.—tit VOX Treitschkf^ Zehn Jahre Deuischer Hampfe IS0S^1S7A-^ B. Gkb* 
3XARDT, HandbMh der deutschen Geschichte, 
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CHATrsE XL Tub XlRmCAxioH o» QwmAm [106^1871 a*©.] 

•E, A. Frbewan, i55«wry;i.—^ E, Bkrneb, GeiMchU den Pmmisehm 

<* W 4 OxOfQBN* Zeitnlter cles Kauier^ Wilhelm .—<* U. I^rei Biemarck U7t4 wine ZetL 

^W. MntLER, mmeehe QeechichU der neimten Zdi, 0 . Schbibkrt, Ikr KHeg 

ztHichen JDeutsMand md J^ankreich in den Jahren 1870-187 It including the corres|K)lidouco 
of William L—^K. Dbyarper, Ennnerungen amder Knegmii .—< F. Ehuerbeho, iwt’/UJ 
ErUlmim in Orouer B. GEsnARDT, Handbuch der Jkuiechen Oewhichte. 


Ckaptkr XII. Germ^vky Since 1871 

^O, Kabhmeu JDer WerdegnTjg d^u Ikutschm Volkes. —‘’B. Lavtssr, Troiu Emperturn 
d'AUemagm: Quillantne 7, FrSderic ]ll\ GuiUovme II. —'*J. W. Heai>lam» ‘*G<?rmany,’’ In 
the Encyclop<pdi<i BritfJinmc(i.---^V. YOfi Btranz. IHe Kohmtal I^Uiik in linmr Kaiser^ eehn 
Jahre der Eegierung Wilhelms 111888-1898.--fj. W. Hea»lam. ‘‘Bismarck,” in tbo Enfychh 
poedia Britannim. —all. Biatm, Fiirst Bimnarck und seine * W. Onckbn, Ihut Zeiialter 

dee Kaisers Wilhelm. 

Appendix. Documents Relating to German History 

Tlie documents here given are to be f<mnd in the following sources and publications; 
I» II iiy IIV, 111» and IV in Monmnnitct IfiAtoylat Oermumco., Hanover and Berlin, 1820-1898; 
11 i, II iil, and 11 iv in J. P. Mkjne’s Vatrologim cursus complctus^ Paris, 1844-1864; V in 
F.AV. GuillaNY’S Euro}»iiis>'.he Chronik, Leipsic, 1805 ; VI in J. K.Seeley's Lm and T%im8 
qf Stein, C^ambridge, 1878; VII in li Uersi'slet’s Map of Europe by Treaty, London, 1875) 
VIII in a supplement to Vorwarts, Berlin, 1891. 
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LIBT OF THE AFORK8 QUOTED, CITED, Ott CONBUETEI) IX THE PREPARA¬ 
TION OF THE PRESENT HISTORY ; WITH CRITICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
NOTES 

Acton, Ijord, Ksaiiy on Modern German Iliatorians, in English Historical Review, 1886. 

Adami, F., Das Buch vom Kaisc^r Wilhelm, Leipsic, 1887-18^, 2 vols.; Allgemeiae 
Deutsche BiogTaphie, Ijcipsic, 1875, in progress.—iEneas Silvins (Pius II), I>e rebus et 
gestis Fiiderici III (Gcnnan translation by T. Ilgen, Leipsic, 1889). —Andrdsay. G., Ik8z6* 
del. Kiadta Lederer Bela (Speeches, edited by B. Ledercr), Budapest, 1891-1893, 2 vols.; The 
Ausgleich of 1867 (in Magyar), Buflapest, 1897, Leipsic, 1898. — Annalea Colmarienses, 
in ifrstisius* GermanUe liistoricorum illustrium, Frankfort, 1585-1670, 2 vols. German ver- 
aion by H. Pabst, — Anonymous, Verbftndniss der Bischoven und andore FQrsten, etc., 
Breslau, 1527; Publike d(*claration, made by the United Protestant Princes, Electors, and other 
Princes, London, 1610; None Zeitung in dem Verbindnisse derTeutschen ROmischen Catho- 
lischen FDrsten, Cliristlingen, 1610; Defense do la Liguo do PEmpire, 1686; Resolutions of 
the Electors and Princes of the Empire, Febniary lUh, 1689; Chronological abridgement of 
the history of Germany, Windsor, 1810; GruudsUtze der Strategie, 1814; Tableau de lacain- 

K 3 d’autoranc on 1813 en Allemagne. Far un ofiider russe, 1817; Der Winterfeldzug 
1849 in Ungarn, Vltrnna, 1851; Kurze Beschreibung Bundeskrieges in Deutschland 
Im Jahre 1800, etc., Rcutlingcn, 1867; Kurzer Abriss des deutsch-franzbsischen Krieges, 
1871; Tableau hlstoriquo do la guerre franco-allemande, Berlin, 1871; Der deutsch>franzb- 
slsche Krieg, 1870-1871. Berlin, 1872-1881; Bis aufs Messer, Epist^en ausdemdeutsch-franzd' 
siseben Krieg, 1876; Die Occupation von Bosnia und der Herzego^vina, Vienna, 1879-1880, 2 
vols.; Der Krieg von 1870-1871 dargestellt von Mitkttmpfem, Nordlingen, 1888-1890. 7 vols.; 
Der Kaiser und seine Ratgcber, Benin, 1872-1881; Aus Kaiser Wilhelm 11*8 Uingebung, ;^r- 
lin, 1897; Kaiser und Kanzler, Vienna, 1898; Das gelstigo Deutschland am Endo des XtXten 
Jahrhunderts, Leipsic, 1898; Samoa, Leipsic, 1899; Samoa. Die The!lung der Erde und die 
TiieiUing Samoas, 1899; Samoa. Freimatige Aeusseningen fiber diploma&che nnd volklsche 
WcltpolTtlk, Berlin. 1899. — Anquea, L..llenri IV et I*Allemagne, d*aprda les m^raolres do 
J, Bongars, Paris, 1887. — Appunyi, A., Le parlement de la Hongrio; I^a Cona^tution et ie 
parlementarisme Hongrois, Annualredu Parlement, Paris, 1902.— Arnethf A. von, Qc^hichte 
Marla Hieresias, Vienna, 1868-1879, 10 vols.; Aus melnem Leben, Stuttgart, 1^; Johann 
Freiherr von Wessenberg, Vienna. 1897, 2 vols. 

Al/Mt ton AmstA was bom in Vienna, July lOih. 18X9. After c<»npletliig a course of legal 
study a predilection for historical research caused him to enter the government service as an 
employee in the Imperial Archives. The reputation gained by his published works caused 
his advancement in 1858 to tlie ^itlon of vice-director of archives ten years later to that 
of director. He entered political life in 1848 as a member of the national assembly ( was elected 
to the diet of Lower Austria in 1861; and In 1869 was appointed a life member of the Austrian 
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senftte, wlior^ participated in the celebrated debates on the confessional laws, Ameth was 
for inai^ years a member of the Austrian Academy of Bclence$» becoming Its president in 
1879. His odiclal position in the archive office afforded unusual Opportunity for research In 
Austrian history, and he published several scholarly works upon the eighteenth ceutuiy 
period, and iu particular the momeutoua reign of Marfa Theresa. He died ^ Vienna in 1897. 

Arnold, Matthew, Schools and Universities on the Continent, London, 1888. Arnold, 
W,, Ansicdclungcn und Wandeningeu deiitocher Stamme, Marburg, 1875, 2 vols. ; Verfas- 
sungsgeachlchte dcr deutsciien Freistadte, Hamburg, 1854, 2 vols.; Ziir Geschichte des Eton- 
thums in den deutschen Btftdten, Bfile, 1861; Deutsche Urzeii, 8rti edition, Gotlm. 1881; 
kistdie Zeit, Gotha, 1882. —Aaboth, J., Bossnials a Herzegovina, Budapest, 1888, 2 vols. —. 
Asaeline, L., Histoire de I'Autricho depub la mort de Marie'Th(‘r6se, Paris, 1877.—Avd* 
IiaUemaxit, F. C. B., Das deutsche Gaunerthum, Leipsic, 1858-1862, 4 vols. 

Baersch, Q., Ferdinand von Schills Zug nnd Tod Im Jahre 1809, Lcipsic, 1800. — Balan, 
P,, Monumenta reformationis Lutheranai ex tabulurils s. 8c<lis sccretis 1521-1525, New York, 
1888.—Balcko, T., Bilder ausder Geschichte der deutsciicu J^iindwirthschaft, Berlin, 1876- 
1877, 3 vols. —Balmes, J. L.,E1 l^otc-Htantisino coniparado con el Catoliclsino en eus rela* 
ciones con la clvilizacion europea, Baioelona, 1842-1844, Madrid, 1875, 4 vols.; English trans¬ 
lation. — Baring-Gould, H., Germany, Present and Past, London, 1879, 2 vols.; The His¬ 
tory of the Church in Germany, Loudon, 1891. — Baum. A., Magistrat und Reformation In 
8tras.sburg bis 1629, Strasburg, 1887. ~ Baumgarten, II., Geschichte Karls V, Stuttgart, 
1886; Gustav Adolf und die Deutschen Protestauten, C'oburg, 1893.—Bausssnern, G. von, 
Deutschland und Osterreich-Ungarn, I^cipsic, 1890.—Bax, E. B., The Social Side of the 
Reformation in Germany, London, 1894. —Beard, C.. Martin Luther and the Reformation In 
Germany, London, 1889, —Bebel, A,. Die Frau utid der Sozialisinus, Zurich, 1883, KOth edi¬ 
tion, 1898; Zukunftsshiat und Sozialdemocratie. Eine Rede, Berlin, 1893. — Becker^ K. F., 
Weitgeschichte fUr Kinder und Kinderlehrer, Berlin, 1800, 10 vols., edited by A. Manidt, 
Berlin. 1860-1864, 18 vols.; Loebell and Arndt, 1871, 22 vols.; W. MUller, Stuttgart, 1884- 
1886, 12 vols., 3rd edition, 1891-1898. 

Karl Friedrich liecker, who was born at Berlin in 1777, studied philosophy nnd history at 
Halle, became a private tutor, and In 1798 was made a fellow of the Normal College at Berlin. 
Severe illness caused his retirement from active teaching in the year 1800, and the remainder 
of his short life was passed in the composition of Ids History for Children and Teachen, 

the last volume of which was published shortly before his dt*atli in 1806. This work, charm¬ 
ing in style and arrangement, has been repeatedly edited and enlarged and is a standard text¬ 
book in the German schools. 

Beer, A., Die erstc Theilung Polens, Vienna, 1873, 3 vols. ; Joseph 11, Leopold II, und 
Kaunitz. Ihr Briefwcchsel, Vienna, 1873; Zehn Jahre Ostcrreichischer Poliiik 1801-1810, 
I^eipsic, 1877; Die orientalischo Politik Ost(?rreichs seit 1774, Pmgue and Leipsic, 1888.— 
Behla, R., Die vorgcschichtUchen Rundwalle imt 0.stlichen Deutschland, Berlin, 1888. — Beh« 
reus, F. W., Deutsches Ehr* und Nationgeftthl 1600-1616, Leipsic, 1891. — Bekaies, G., La 
quCvStion rouniaine, Paris, 1894; La Consolidation interieuife <le I’Autriche-Ho^rle, Paris, 
1895. —Benedetti, V., Ma Mission en I^uase, Paris, 1871. —Banno, Cardinal, Uontm Gre- 
gorium VII et Urbanuiu II, Scripta, edited by K. Francke in Monumenta Germania) Hlstori- 
oa, English translation, Lyfe of Hyldebrande, called Gregory VII, Pope, liondon, 1684.— 
Benoit, IMias., Im Politique du roi Charles V, Paris, 1894; La Monarclde Austro-Hongrofse 
et Tequilibre europ6en, in Revue des Deux Moudes, Paris, 1897, —Berghaua, H., Deutsch¬ 
land seit Uundert Jahrfm, Leipsic, 1809-1862, 6 vols. —Berlicbingen, G. von, Leben, Fehden, 
und llandlungen des Ritters OOtz von Berlicbingen zubenannt mit dcr eisemen Hand, edited 
by ScliOnhut, 2nd edition, Heilbronn, 1859. — Berner, E., Geschichte des Preussischen Btaates, 
Munich and Berlin, 1890, — Bemhardi, T. von, Friedrich dcr Grosse als Feldherr, Berlin, 
1881, 2 vols. — Bernstein, A., Revolutions-und ReaktionsgcRchichtc Preussensund Deutsch¬ 
land.? von der MarzUigen bis zur ncuesten Zeit, Berlin. 18851-1884, 3 vols.—Betuit, F, F. 
von, Aus drei Viertel-JaUrhunderten, Stuttgart, 1887, 2 vols. —Beza, T., Histoire do la vie et 
de la mort do Calvin, 1564; Histoire hk’clesiastlquc de.s eglises refomii^cs du royaume de 
Francxi, 1580, Paris, 1883, 3 vols. —Bezold, F. von, Geschichte dor Deutfs^dum Reformation, 
in Guckeris Qeschichtwerk, Berlin, 1886-1889, 2 vols. — Bibliothek Deutscher Gescbichte^ 
edited by II. von Zwicdineck-SUdenhorst, Stuttgart, 1876, in progress. — Bidermam^ II. I., 
Geschichte der Osterrcichischcn Oesammtstaatsldec, Innsbruck, 1867-1890, 2 vols. — Bieder« 
mann. Karl, Deutschland im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, 1864-1880, 2 vols.; Friedrich der 
Orossuj und seln VerhftUnis zur Entwicklung des deutschen Geisteslebens, Brunswick, 1869; 
Drelssig Jahre deutscher Geschichte (1840-1870); Filnfundzwanzig Jahre deutscher Geschichte, 
(1815-1840), Breslau, 1889-1892, 2 vols. — Bigelow, P., White Man's Africa, X/Ondon and 
New York, 1898.— Bismarck, Otto von, Lelien und Wirken, by L. Hahn, Leipsic, 1878- 
1890, 6 vols.; Unser Reiehskaiizler, by M. Busch, Txjipsic, 1884, 2 vols., English translation. 
Our Chancellor, London, 1884, 2 vols.; ZwOIf Jahre Deutscher Politik, Leipsic, 1884; Reden, 
editefl by BOhm and Dove, Btuttgart, 1885-1891, 16 vols.; Briefe, 1844-1870, Bielefeld. 1B88; 
Bismarck und England, Berlin, 1889; Politische Briefe. 1849-1889. Bt^rlin, 1^9-1898, 4 vols.; 
R^bskanzler Forst Bismarck, by W. MOller, 8rd edition, Stuttgart, 1890; Ftlrst Rtoiarck 
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Gadeokboch) by H Kobl, Chemnitz, 1890; Kngllsh translatioa, Bismarck, His HeOections and 
Remhilecences, I/>ndon, 1898, 2 iroli; DenkwtUdigkeit^ aus dem Xjeben des Fttrsten 
marokr Leipsic, 1890, 8 vols.; Gesammelte Werke, edited by Walden, Berlin, 1890, 5 vote.; 
Hegeeten, edlt^ by H. Kohl, Stuttgart, 1891-1892, 2 vote.; Briefe, Familien und Politteehe, 
^rlla, 18^, 2 vote.; Reden, edited by BL Kohl, Stuttgart, i892-18W, 12 voia; Briefwechsel 
dcs ^aerate L. von Geriach mit dem Bundcstagsgesandten 0^ von Btemarck, Herllo, 1893; 
Die Anspraehen des FUrsten Bismarck, edited by H. von Poschinger, Berlin, 1894; Neue 
Tiscl^esprache und Interviews, edited by H. von Poschinger, Berlid, 1895, 2 vote.; Gedanken 
und Krlnnerungen, Stuttgart, 1898-1899, 2 vote. 

Otto Eduard Leopold wn Biemarck was born April 1st, 1815, at the Manor House of SchOn* 
hausen, in Brandenburg. Hia family had for six centuries been among the landed gentry of 
Prussia and many of lus ancestors had held high rank in the kingdom. Educated at Berlin 
and Gottingen, ho entered the public service at the age of twenty, but soon resigned, finding 
it extremely distasteful and not himself poasessiug the characteristics of the valuable clerk. 
For a number of years he lived quietly on the family estates, travelled In England, France, 
and Switzerland, and developed his mental powers by wide reading. As a young man he 
was inclined to liberal opinions, but soon acquircci the strong monarchical principles in whose 
maintenance his life was passed. In 1847 he cntereil parliament and from this date until his 
final retirement In 1890 ho was never free from public office. His work as the unifier of Ger« 
many is fully spre^wl ui)on the preceding pages of this history and need not be here referred 
to. Btemarck was a maker of history, not a writer; but his letters and spe<3chca and the recol¬ 
lections of Ills strenuous life a.s (lictated to Ilorst Kohl will always be valuable to the historian 
of his period. Though not iu the strict sense of the word a scholar, his mind was full of wide 
information, his memory apt and retentive, and he u.sed words as ho would a sword—to cut 
and smite, Hte family letters reveal his kindly nature, his strong affections, and earnest re¬ 
ligious feeling. Hte speeches, stronjg, pungent, ami interspersed with apt quotations, were 
always recjclved with the close attention which they meritetl. 

Biasett, A., Memoira and Papers of Sir Andrew Mitchell, T/indon, 1850, 2 vote.—Bla- 
sendorfif, K., Der Deutsche-daimehe Krieg von 1864. SUittin, 1889. —Bios, W., Die Deutsche 
Revolution 1848 und ltS49, Btuttgart. 1893. — Blum, IL, Auf dem We^e/.urdeiitschon Einbeit, 
Jena, 1898, 2 vote,; Das deutsche Reich zur Zeit Bismarcks, Leipsic, 1893; Fttrst Bismaick 
und seine Zeit, Municli, 1894-1895, 2 vote.; Dio deutsche Revolution 1^8-1849. Leipsic, 1898. 
— Blum, R., Belbstbiographie, Leipsic, 1848.—Bodelschwingh, K. von, Betnichtungcn 
eiues Patrioteu fiber Btemarck und seine Zeit, Berlin, 1899,—j^rbataedt, A., Preusseins 
Feldzfige gogen Oesterreich und (lessen VerbUudete im Jahre 1806, Berlin, 1807, 5 vols. — 
Bdme, L., Brief aus Paris, Hamburg, 1832-1834; Gesfirnmelte Schriften, Hamburg, 1862- 
1868, 12 vote. —Bdttiger, K. W,, amtlL T. Flatho, Oesehichte des Kurstaates und KOnig- 
reichs Baebsen, Gotha, 1868-1870, 2 vote. — Bou^ant, G. IL. lo P^re, liistoire des guerres et 
des K^gotialions qui precedcnml le trait6 de Westphalie, Parte, 1751. — Boyesen, IL H., 
Essays on German Litemturo, London, 1892. — Brace, C. L., Hungary In 1851, Kew York, 
1852.—Braudes, 0., Die HauptslrOmungcn dcr Litteratur de.s 19ten Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 
1872-1876, vote. 1-4, vol. 5, 1886. — Braun, K., Von Friedrich dem Gros.sen bis zum Ffirsten 
Btemarck, Berlin, 1862. — Briefe aus dem Kriege, 1870-1871, Mannheim, 1890. —Brink, B. 
ten, Em Martin and W. Scherer, Ciuelleu und Foj-schungen zur Sprach- und KuUurgeschicbte 
der gerrnanisehen VOlkcr, Htrasburg, 1874-1887, 60 parts.—Broglie, Due de, Frederic II et 
MariO'Therdse, Paris, lt^2, 2 vote.; English translation, Frederick the Grt*at and Maria 
Theresa, London, 1883. — Brfickner, A., Zur Gcsiihichte des Reichstagtjs von Worms, Heldel* 
l)erg, 1860.—Biyce, J., The Holy Roman Empire, London, 1864-1867, 9th cd., 18^.— 
Buchner, W., PcKlmarshall von Moltkc, Lahr, 1894. — Bugenhagen, J., Kirchenordnimg 
ffir die otadt Braunschweig, 1528, edited by Bertheau, Hamburg, 1885.—BuIIe, K,, 
Oeschlchte dor neuesteii Zeit, Ijcipsic and Berlin, 1876-1886, 4 vote.—3^ow, A, H. D. von, 
Der Feldzug von 1805, Leipsic, 1806, 2 vote, —Billow, H. von, Heldenthaten deutscher 
Offliziere und Mannsehaften in den Feldzfigen der Jahre 1864-1866 und 1870-1871, Leipsic, 
1890.—Btiach. M., Neue Tagebuchsblfttter, Leipsic, 1879, 8 vote.; Unsor Reicltekanzler, 
Leipsic, 1884-1890, 2 vote.; Qrai Btemarck und seine Leute, Leipsic, 1890; Bismarck und sein 
Werk, Letesic, 1898. —ISUxenateiu, G, W., Dnsor Kaiser, Zehn Jahro der Reglerung Wil- 
bdms II, Berlin, 1898. 

Calvin, J., Commentarii, Geneva, 1617; Brunswick, 1863. — Oapafiguo, J. H. R., La 
favorite d*nn rol de Prusse. Comtesse de Lichtenau et Frederic Guillaume Ii, Parte, 1867. — 
Oaprivi, G. L. von. Die Redeu des Qrafen von Ciu>rlvi, 1B83-1B93, Berlin, 1^, —Carlyle, 
T.. History of Friedrich II,.called Frederick the Great, London, 1858-1864 4 vote., 18W, 10 
volii.^Cira4cw, M., Die phllosophische Weltanschauung der Heformationszeit, Stuttgart, 
1847, 2nd edition, 1887. — Charlea V (Emperor of Germany). Autobiography, London, 1864. 
^h41ard» R., L’Autriche contemporalne, Paris, 1894 ; La Hongrie Milt^nalre, Paris, 1896. — 
Chemnita^ B. P. von, KOnigliehen Scbwodischen in Teutschland geffihrten foiegs, Stettin, 
1648, 2nd ^itlon, Stockholm, 1663, 4th edition, Stockholm, 1855-1859. 6 vola —* Oheonoy. 
0. Cm Waterloo Lectures, London, 1869, 1874. — Ohmel, J*, Urkunden. Briefe und Akteh* 
stfieke zur Qesohiohte Maxlmtltens I, Stuttgart, 1845.--Ch(Klowi60ki9 T, H., Orateon fu* 
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tt^bre de Fr^d^ric Guillaume II* Halle* 1797. — Olxoleviua, J, K. L., Geachiclue der deutaeUeo 
Poesie, etc., X^psic* 1654-1856. 9 vols.--Ohronlooti Colmi^leiiae, 1266-1804* in Mond* 
menfca Germania Hittnrica, BS, XViL —Chromken der Dentsclw^n BUdte* vom 14, bia in« 16, 
Jahrhumiert, jUipslc, 1869. in progres8,--Ciau»ewit», K. von, Ilintcrlasaenc Work© m>er 
Krieg und KriegfObrung* Berlin. 1882-1887, 10 vola.; l>or Feldzog von 1796 In Italian, Bef' 
lin, 1688; French tmnalafclon. La cmn|«igno de 1796 «n Italic. Paris. 1699, — C16metige», 
N.. De corruptoeccleslaB statu, Leyden, 1618. — Cfohxi, A., and L A, Op^, Dor dreissigjahrigo 
Krieg, Halle, 1863. — CobJi, 0,, 2ur Geschiebte uud PoHtik dea Yerkebrswt^sens, BUittgart, 
1900. —*Comyxi* R., History of the Western Empire, London, 1851, 3 vola, — Ooeel. E, von, 
Geschichto des rreusslscheu Staatea und Yolkes untet don Hohenzollem, Lf'ipftic, 1869-1876, 4 
vols. — Coxa, W., History of the House of Austria 1318-1793, London, 1607, 1878, 8 vols. 

Wilium was born in London, March 7tb. 1747, oducutod at Carabri<ige, and in 1771 
became curate of D^mhain, but soon resigned ami spentseveml years <)n the Continent ns tutor 
of the Biarqufs of Blaudford and several other yoiing English noblemen. Their travels were 
extensive and Coxe coUectcii a vast store of information of all kinds, which appeared in nu¬ 
merous volumes of history and travel, evincing cdose observation and profound research. 
Upon his return to England he became rector of Bemerton in 1788, of Bturton in 18(K), and 
archdeacon of Wiltshire in 1804, lie died at Bemerton in Wiltsidre, June lOth, 1638. 

Creightoii, Jf., A History of the Papacy duriuij the P(;riod of the Uefoiinatlon, London, 

1882, 5 vols. — Orosaard, Baron de, Memoir<‘snnlitairesel historiques, Paris, 1830. — Csuday, 
E., Geschichte dcr Ungaru, Berlin. 1699, 3 vols.— Czets, J.. Memoiren Uber Bems Feldzug 
in Slebenbtlrgen in den Jahren IS-IB und 1849, Hamburg, 1850.— Czdrnig, K. von, Ocster- 
reichs Ncugestaltiing von 1846-1658, Vienna, 1859, 3 vols. 

Dahlmann, F. 0., Quellenkunde der dcutschen Geseluchte, OOttingon, 1880, Oth edition, 

1883. —Babn, F., Deutsche G(‘scliichte von der Urzeil bis auf die Tcilung zu Verdun 848, 
in lleeren and Ukert’s Ocschiciile der europais<‘.hen Staaten, edited by W, Gk'sel>recht, Gotha, 
1868-1866; Zum 80, Geburtstage des Ftirsten Bismarck, Berlin, 1895, — Dampmartiu, A. H., 
Quelques traits do la Vie privee de Fral 6 rio Guillaume 11, Koi de Prusse, Purls, 1611.— 
Barras, J. E. M., General History of the OatJiolh; ChunOi, New York, 1668. — Dawson, 
W. H., Germany and the Germans, London, 1894, 3 v(»ls. — De^k, F., Benedtu, Kiadta K 6 nyi 
Blano (Spwtjhes edited by E. Kdnyi), Budapest, 1863-1898, 6 vols. — Delbrtick, II., llfs- 
torisclio und politische Aufsftize. Berlin, 1886; Dus'ragebuch Kaiser Frietirichs, Berlin, 1869. 

Jl^ins IMlbriick was bonj at Bergen on the island (^f HUgen, November lUh, 1848 , and was 
educated at Heidelberg and Bonn, lli.s studies w# re internipted by tlie Frauco-Oerman War, 
In which he served ana was made an oiUeer after the battle of Gravelolto. From 18T4 to 1679 
he was tutor of Prlnco Waldemarof I^russia. Entering public life in 1681, he w^aa a repre¬ 
sentative in the chamber of deputies of Prussia until 1864, when ho was elected to the Reichs¬ 
tag and took prominent place among the liberal conservatives. In 1683 he became an editor 
of the PreiiMiHche Jahrkucher, and assumed its control in 1689. Binoo 1885 he has also occu¬ 
pied the chair of history in the University of Berlin, where his lectures have achieved great 
popularity. lu addition to collaboniting with Byhel in the Jlisformhe Zeit^chrift, he has 
published several volumes of ijidependent re.sciarcli upon notable events ami personages in 
German history. 

Delepierre, J. O., Marie de Bourgogne, Brussels, 1841.— Deppe, A., ICriegszUge des 
Tiberius in Deutschland, Bielefeld, 1880. — Desnoiresterrea, G. leB., Voltaire ct la Bm:iet 6 
fmn 9 ai.se au xviiie sldcle; Frederic et Volfain;, Paris, 1807-1670, 8 vols. — Desrey , P., 
Robertas Monarchus. in Les Grandes Chroniuues de France, Paris, 1514, 3 vols.— Dessollea, 
J. J. P. A., Armee du Hhin, Paris, 1601.— Do Wette, W. M. L., Brlefe, Bendschreiben und 
Bedenkcn Luthers, Berlin, 1835-1628,5 voJ.s. — Deutsche Bevue, tlberdas Kesammte natio- 
nale Leben der Gegenwart, Berlin, 1671. — Deutsche Rundschau* 1901. — Dittmar, G. D., 
Geschiohte des dcutschen Volkes, Heidelberg. 1601, 6 vols. — Dittrich, M., Bcdin Regiment 
des Prinzen Friedrich August, 1870-1671. Kriegserinnerungeu, Dresden, 1860; Das grosae 
Bismarck-Buell, Dresden, 1896. -DOUinger, J. J. I. von, Die Reformation: ihre innero 
Entwicklung und ihre Wirkungeii, Jialisbon, 1846-1848, 3 vols.; Beitrttge zur politiseben, 
kirclilichen und Kultur-Oeschichte der 6 letzten Jahrhimderte, Ratisbon, 1863-1803, 8 vols., 
English translation, Studies in European History, Jxmdon, 1890; Geschichte dcr Moral- 
streitigkeiten in der rOmlscdi-katholischen Kirche, Nordlingen, 1888, 3 vols.; Akadcmische 
Yortrftge, Nordlingen, 1888-1891, 3 vols.; Kleinero Schriften. Stuttgart, 1890, — Domer, L 
A., Gescliichte der protestanlischcn Theologie, Munich, 1807, English translation, History of 
Protestant Theology, Particularly in Germany, Edinburgh, 1871. — Draper, J. W., A History 
of the Intellectual I)evelopment of Europe, London, 1863-1809, 2 vols. — Droysea, G., Gus¬ 
tav Adolph, I/eipsio, 1869-1870, 3 vols,; Das Zeitalter des Dreisfliglkhrigcn Krlegs, Berlin, 
1888. — Droyaen, J. G., Vorlesungcn fiber das Zeitalter des Freuieitskriege, Kid, 1846* 
Gotha, 1886, 3 vola ; Leben des Fddmarschalls Grafen Yorck von Wartenburg* Berlin, 1851, 
10 th edition, 1890; Geschichte der preussischen Politlk, Lefpsic, 1855-1885, 14 vols.; Abharni* 
lungen zur neueren Geschichte, Leipsic, 1876; Kldne ^hriften zur alten Geschichte, Lelpstc, 
1898-1894, % vols. 

Mann Gwnta^ was bom July 6th, 1808, at Treptow in Pomerania* Prussia. Be 
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was educated at Berlin, where he became a lecturer on history in 18S3 and professor in 1885. 
OaUed to the University of Kiel in 1840. he became prominent in the Sdileswig-Holstein 
troubles as an advocate of the German claims, and represented Kiel in the Frankfort parlia> 
meat. After holding a professorship at Jena he was recalled to Berlin In 1850, and devoted 
thtt remainder of his lira to the duties of his office and the composition of historical works, 
whose vast erudition, lucid style, and critical acumen have caused him to be ranked among 
the greatest German historians. Droysen's writings cover a wide held. He was equally at 
home among the ancient Greeks as in more modern Germany, and in his life of Yorck von 
Wartenburg has given us a masterpiece of biography. His most important contribution to 
German history is the Gmhiehte der pre'txmmheii PmUk, 

pryander, K., Erlnnerungen ans der Kriegsxeit, 1870-1871. Halle, 1888.—Pu Jarrys 
de la ttoche, C., Der Dreissigiahrigo Krieg vom inilitarischcii Standpunkte aua belcuchtet, 
SchaiHiausen, 1848, 8 vols.—Puller, E.. Erzherzog Karl von Oesterreich, Vienna, 1844- 
1847; in collaboration with W. Pierson, Qcschichte dcs Dcutschen Volkes, I^eipsic, 1840, Ber¬ 
lin, 1801. 

Eduard Duller, bom at Vienna, November 8tli, 1800, was educated in his native city and 

f ave earW promise of brilliant intellectual powers by producing at the age of seventeen a 
rama, Meieter Piluram. which was most favourably received. Feeling that his mind could 
not^ have proper developmeat under the repressing influence of Metternlch’s rule, he left his 
native land in 1880, and spent the remainder of his life In Germany, residing successively in 
Munk^i, Frankfort, Darmstadt, and Mainz. During his residence in Darmstadt he U^came 
greatly Interested In the German-Catholic movement and stmngly upheld religious liberty. 
In addition to his numerous poetical and dramatic writings. Duller gave much attention to his¬ 
tory and wrote a history of the Jt'siiits, besides several standard works upon the history of 
Germany. He died at Wiesbaden, July 24ih, 1858. 

Pumas, M., Pnnds des evenements milibtires, ou essal bistorique sur les cjimpagncs de 
1799 ^ 1814, Paris, 1817-1826. 19 vols. —PUmmler, E., Geschichtedcs Ostfrankischen Reicha, 
Berlin, 1862-1865, 2 vols., 2 ikI edition. 1887-1888, 3 vols.—Puncher, Max, Aus der 5Ceit 
Friedrichs des Grossen und Friedrich Wilhelms III, Leipsic, 1876. 

Maximilian Wolfgang Du ticker, the eldest son of the publisher Karl Duncker, was bom at 
Berlin, October 15tn. 1811. While a student at Berlin University in 1884 he was sentenced to 
six years’ Imprisoumeut for membership in the students* sewieiies which the government was 
endeavouring to abolish. lie w'a.s released after six months, but was debarre<l from pursuing 
his studies until 1889, when he eutere<l the Univer.sity at Halle, where he obtained a professor¬ 
ship in 1842. Duncker took an active part in the political strife from 1848 to 1852 and was 
refused promotion by the Pruasiun government on acenDunt of bis opposition to ^lanieuffel. 
RtKnilled to Berlin in 1850, be held important official positions until 1875, when he retirecl 
from public life. During this active public career ho pursued his historical rewarches anil 
prtxiumi piany voluminous w^orks, which are distinguishetl for lucidity of style and accu¬ 
racy of statement. Dunck<;r’s writings cover a wide? range, and wliile bis Geechirhte dcji 
Alkrthtme is the foundation-stone of bis eminent repuhition, his contributions to German 
liistory are of great value. He dh^l nt Ansbarh, July 21.st, 1886. 

Punham, S. A., A History of Urn Germanic Empire, London, 1834, 3 vols,—Puruy, 
V., Histoire tlu Moyen Ago ilcpuis la chute de rempire d’occident iusqu’au milieu du XVmo 
ai^clo, Paris, 1806.—Pyer, T. IL, Life of Calvin, London, 1850. 

Ebarty, F., Geschlchte des preussischen Stoats, Breslau, 1867-1878, 7 vols. — Ebrard, J. 
IL A.. Christian Erast von Brandenburg, Bayreuth. GlUersioli, 1885. — Ecoard, J. (L. Vete- 
nim monumentorium quaWrnio, Leipsic, 1720. — Effiier, A. T., Martin Luther und seine 
Zeitgeuossen, Augsburg, 1817. — Egelbaaf, G., Deutsche Oeschichte Im XVI Jahrhundert 
bis zum Augsburger Religionsfrieden. Stuttgart, 1892. — Einbard (Eginhard), Vita Caroli 
Magni, in Julie's Bibliotheca renim germanicarum. IV. Berlin, 1876, English translation, Life 
of the Emperor Karl the Great, Ixindon, 1877. 

Einhard, sometimes known as Eginlianl, the celebrated secretary and supposed son-in-law 
of Charlemagne, was born in Germany about the year 770. While a student at the monastery 
of Fulda he diaphiyed such ability that he was sent to complete his education at the school of 
the palace. His acciulremenls aud talents attracting the attention of the emperor, Einhard 
soon received important court appointments wduch brought him into close intimacy with the 
royal family. Whether the romantic story of his love for the princess Emma be true or false, 
it Is at all events well told, and, after being embellished by the elegant pen of Addison, was 
thought worthy of insertion in the third volume of the Spectator. His tender attachment for 
his wife Imma is proved by a letter written after her decease, which recounts her virtues in 
the most affectionate terms; but It is far from certain Uiat she was the daughter of the 
emperor. ^ 

After the death of Charlemagne, Einhard became abbot of several monasteries, finally set- 
Ming at MUhlheim, where he foun<lcd a monastery and passed the remainder of his life. His 
^tb occurred March 14tb, 840, and he was btiried beside his wife, who had die<l a few years 
before. Their coffins are still shown in the ca.stle of Erbach, whose counts claim him as an 
ancestor* Many of Einhard's works have been preserved and Ids letters are of great value 
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for the history of hts time. The Fffci Oaroli Magni, completed shout the yesr 860, is the 
most important bfograpbical history which has survived the Saddle Ages. 

Khreaberg^ F., Kfeiue Erlebaisse iu grosser Zelt, Strasburg, «-Si»wiach* T. F. 
▼on, Geschiehto bber Thaten Ulricha. Herzog au Whrttemberg. Thbingen, 1754.-^Sdjiiiars 
K,, Wilhelm Uebknecht, scin Lelwn und Wlrkeu, Bcriiu, 1900. —BiUs, G. A. (Lord Dover), 
Life of Frederic II, London, 1«82. — Emmer, J., Kaiser Franz Joseph I, Teachen, 1^, 
Vienna, 1898, 9 vols.--Bngliab Historical Beview, J^ndon, 1886. vol J., 

Reform, Leipsic, 1846. — &aainua, Encomium Mori®, Paris, 1509, Englisli translation, Praise 
of Folly. London, 1649; Colloqula FamUiaria, BMe. 1634, English translation by Bailey, Lon¬ 
don, 1878, % vols. --Erdmaxmsddrfer. B., Urkundcn umi Actenstttcku zur Geschi^^te des 
KurfOrstcn Friedrich Wilhelm von Brandenburg, Berlin, 1864-1884, 8 vols.; Deutsche 
Geschichte, 1648-1740, Berlin, 1892,—Ernst II, Duke of Saxo-Coburg, Aua meiuem I^bca 
und meiner Zeit, Berlin, 1887-1889, 8 vols.. 1893.1 vol. —Erast, A., DenkwOrdlgkelten von 
Heinrich und Amalie von Bc‘guelin, Stuttgart, 1892. —Erast, W., Vom Rhein bis zum Kanal, 
Rathenow, 1898. — EuropILiacher aeschichtskalender, pTordlingen, 1861. — Eylert, R. 
F,, OharakterzOge aus dem Lel)en des KOuigs vou Ih-eussen Friedridi Wilhelm 111, Magde¬ 
burg, 1848-1846, 8 vols.. Englisli translation, Characteristic Traits and Domestic Life of 
Frederick William III, King of Prussia, I.iomion, 1845. 


Falk, M., Graf Szeclienyi und seine Zeit, Peat, 1868. — Falkenstein, K., Thaddgua Kos- 
ciuszko, Ijcipslc, 1837. — Fay, T. 8., The Three Gernmuys, New lork, 1889, 3 vols,— 
Fechner, H., Der deutach-franzOsiftcho Krieg von 1870, Berlin. 1871,4th edition, 1890.— 
Fischer, Karl, Gc.schichte der auswartigeu Politik und Diplonmtie im Reformatlonszcitalter, 
1445-1566, Gotha, 1874; Deutsches Lelien und deutsche ZiistAnde von der Hohenstaufenzeit 
bis ins Uefonnatlonazeitaltcr, Gotha, 1884. —Fischer, R., Hundert Tage im Trappistenklos- 
ter auf dem Oelenberge. Eine Erinnerung aus dem Kricge 1870-1871, Berlin, 1888.— 
Flathe, H. T., Das Zeitalter der Restauration und Revolution 1815-1851, Oncken series, 
Beriin, 1888; Gcschichte dor neuesten Zeit, Berlin, 1888 1801, 8 vols. (in Allgemeino 
Weltgcschichte von Th. Flathe, G. Hertzberg, und andere); Donkmftler zur vnterlftndischen 
Gcschichte des 19. Jalirhundert, Lcipsic, 1898-1894,2 vols. — Fontane, T., Der Deutsche 
Krieg von 1866, Berlin, 1860-1871, 2 vols. —Forbes, A., My Experiences of the War lietwcctt 
France and Germany, London, 1871, 2 vols.; William I of Germany. London, 1888.— Franta, 
C., Litterarische-poiitische Anfsatze, Munich, 1876, — Frederick II, King of Prussia, Full, 
True, and Particular Account. London, 1792.— Frederick the Great, (Eiivres Posthumes, 
Berlin, 1788-1789, 15 vols., English translation, London, 1789, 12 vols.; Politischc Korre* 
sjumdenz Friedrichs des Grossen, 1879 ; Ilistoire de Mon Temps, Leipslc, 1879.— Frederick 
III, Emperor of Germany, The Crown Prince of Germany. A diary, London, 1886.— 
Freeman, E. A., Historical Essays, London, 1871-1893. — Frener, M., Gernmnicarum rcrum 
scriptores, Frankfort, 1600, 8 vols.— FressL J., Die Skytlien Sakcn die Urvaier der Ger- 
manen, Munich, 1886.— Freytag, O.. Bilder aus der dcutschen Vergaiigenheit, Leipslc, 
1859-1867, 5 vols., 31st ed., 1898; Neue Bilder aus dem Loben des deutsciien Volkes, Leipslc, 
1862; Der Staat Frlederichs des Grossen, Cambridge, 1877; Der Kronprinz und die deutschc 
Kaiserkrone, Erinnerungsblattcr, Lefpsic, 1889, English translation, The Crown Prince and 
the German Imperial Crown. Reminiscences, London, 1890. 

(hiHav Fi'eytag, a distinguished German dramatist and historical novelist, was bom at 
Kreuzburg, Silesia, July 18th, 1816. He studied at Breslau and Berlin, taught in the Univer¬ 
sity of Breslau, and In 1848 with Julian Schmidt founded at Dresden Die Gremboten, a 
monthly periodical devoted to the exposition of liberalism in politics and especially distin¬ 
guished for the soundness of its literary criticism, with which he rnaintain<?d his connection 
until 1870. Freytag during this period published many successful novels, wrote comedies 
which still hold the stage, and a series of esstiys illustrating the history and manners of an* 
cient Germany. During the Franco-l^ussian War he was for a time attached to the staff of 
tlie crown prince, and a journal of those days, published in 1889 under the title of Der Kron- 
yiHnz und die Kaieerkrone, revealed the liberal tendencies of Frederick III in a manner very 
displeasing to the young emperor William II. The series of historical novels, Die Ahnen^ 
publish^ in 1872-i880, is iilready classic in Gorman literature. The stories begin in the 
early dawn of German liistory and reproduce in vivid, lifelike pictures the manners and cus¬ 
toms of the past, tire motives and passions which influenced the nation in its most formative 
and critical periods. After their completion Freybig withdrew from active life and resided 
at Wiesbaden until his death, which occurred April 80th, 1896. 

S^ie4juzLg« H., Der Kampf um die Vorherrschaft In Deutschland, 1865-1866, Stuttgart, 
1806, 2 vols.; JVelherr von Benedek, Stuttgart, 1900. — Froude, J. A., Luther and Erasmus, 
In Short Studies on Great Subjects, I^oudon, 1867-1882, 4 vols. — Fttrate, E., Der Tag von 
KOnlggriltz, Magdeburg, 1867. 

Gabarel, J. P., Histoire de l'6glise de Geneve, Geneva, 1868. — Gachard, L.P., Retroit^t 
Mort de Charles V au MouastSre de Yuste, Brussels, 1854-1855, 2 vols. — Gaillaxd, G. H*, 
Histoire de Marie de Bourgogne, Amsterdam, 1757. — Gardiner, S. R., The Thirty Years' 

H. w.—von, rr. 28 
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Wun london, 1674. W., imd K h. T. BIaL Henke’s Neuere Eirchenfesd»lchte, Halle, 

1674-'18d0, 6 volft. --OebKardti B., Deutseher Kalserssal, Stuttgart, 1894; Handbudi der 
deiitschen Geschlchte, Lefpsic, 1891-1892, 9 vola 

Bmm Odtkardt was bom October 9tb, 1868, at Hrotosehin, Prussia, studied history at 
Breslau, gaining his den*eo of doctor of philosophy in 1884 by a dissertation endUed IH 0 
Ch^vamina 4er ctmtsehenlBaHon gegen den r^mieehen Juof, which was publfshed and has passed 
through several editions. He taught for several years in the gymnasium at Breslau, and 
afterwards in the industrial school at Berlin, of which he became a professor in 1899. Oeb- 
harcU has published several valuable works on German history and biography and col¬ 
laborated in the production of a Eandbuch det deuUdien Oeechiehte, published at Stuttgart, 
189a 

0egenwart« Die, Encyclopftdiscbe Daratellung der neuesten Zeitgeschichte, Ldpsic, 1848- 
1860, 1» vols., continued in Unsere Zeit. Leipsic, 1857-1864, 1865-lSi7, 1888-1891, 10 vols.— 
GetItSi F. von, Tagebttcher, edited by Varnhagen von Ense, Leipsic, 1878-1874, 4 vols.; 
Oestcrrelchs Theilnahme an den Bcfreiungskrlegen, Vienna, 1887,—Oerdes, H., Geschichte 
des deutsclien Volkes und eciuer Kultur im Mittelalter, Leipsic, 1891-1898, 9 vols. —Ger- 
lacli. G. T., aOOO Jahre deutachcr Geschichte. Cologne, 1874. — Geryinus^ O. G., Ueberden 
Goetheschen Bricfwcchscl, Leipsic, 1886; Gescbfcbtsschreibcr der deutschen Vorzeit in 
deutscher Bearbeitung, Berlin, 1849, Leipsic, 1884; Einleitung in die Geschichte des 19. 
Jahrhunderts, J^'ipsic, 185J3, English translation, Ijc>udon, 18^; Geschichte der deutsclien 
Diebtung, I^dpsic, 1858, 8 vols.; Geschichte des 19. Jahrhunderts seit den Wiener Vertrftgen, 
Leipsic. 1856-1866, 8 vols.; Course and Tendency of History since the Overthrow of the 
Empire of Napoleon I. liondon, 1888. —GfrOrer, A. F., Geschichte der ost- und wostfrankl- 
schen Karolinger, Freiburg in Breisgnu. 1848, 2 vols.—Giehne, F., Zwei Jahre Oesterreichi- 
scher, PoJitik, Schaffhausen, 1868. — Giesebrecht, F. W. B. von, Geschichte der dcutschcu 
Kaisefaeii, Brunswick, 1855-1888, 5 vols., 5th edition, Leipsic, 1881-1890. 

Friedrich^ WilMm Ikij^jamin ton Oimh^^ecM, wlio was born at Berlin, March 5tli, 1814, 
pursued historical study at the University of Berlin under the tuition of Leopold von Ranke, 
under whose direction ho subsequeatly published an excellent history of Otto II in the 
JahrbUeher, and edited the Annalee Alialhtnm. Giesebrecht spent some years in historical 
resc^aroh in Italy, aiul as a result published Be Literarum StmHu ajnui Jtuloa primis medii m i 
tuefMlh. In 1857 ho was appointed professor of iiistory at KOnigsberg, and in 1862 succecKled 
Bybel at Munich, where he later became secretary of the Historical Commission. His great 
work is the GeacMchte der dcutaclim Kamncii, hi the preparation of which he spent thirty- 
three years, and for which he was awardctl by the Ih^rlin Academy the Frederick William 
IV prize for distinguished st'rvicc to German history. His historical writings are marked by 
extreme accuracy and evince the most ciircful and minute investigation. He died at Municii, 
December 17th, 1889. 

Giofleler. J. K L., Lehrbuch der Kirchcngeschichte, Bonn, 1824-1856, 6 vols., English 
translation, Text-book of Ecclesiastical History, Philadelphia, 1836, New York, 1868. 

Johann Karl Ludwig OteaeUfr, distinguished as a church historian, w'asbomat Petershagen, 
111 Westphalia, March 3rd, 1792. Ho was educated at Halle and served in the war of Libera¬ 
tion in 1813-1814. While acting as director of a gymnasium at Cleves ho published his first 
esmy on church history, iu c<>Ds«?qut‘nce of which he was called in the following year to the 
professorship of theology in the recently established University of Bonn. In 1881 he removed 
to Gottingen and devotc<l himsfdf to'the completion of his monumental work, Lehrbuch der 
Kirc/tengeechichte, three volumes of w hich were published during his life and two more in the 
year following his death. Hi.s contrilmtions to periodicals wx*re numerous and valuable, and 
he edited several ancient chroDicle.s and biographies. 

Gindely. A., Geschichte des Drtnssigjabrigen Kriegs, Prague, J869-1880, 4 vols,, English 
translation, History of the Thirty Years^ War, Now York, 1884; Zur Beurtheilung des kmser- 
iichen Generals Albrecht von Waldstein, I^gue, 1887. — Gneiat, IL It H. F. von, Berliner 
Zustande, Berlin. 1849; Die staatsrechtlichen Fragen des preussischen Volksschul-gesetzes, 
Berlin, 1892. — Goedeke, K., Gnindriss zxir Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung, Hanover, 
1867-1881, 3 vols., Dresden, 1884-1898, 5 vols. — Goorlach, W., PUrst Bismarck, 6th edition, 
Stuttgart, 1885. — GOrres, J. J, von, Deutschland und die Revolution, Coblenz, 1819.— 
Goetne, J. W. von, Campagne in Frankroich 1792, English translation, Campaign In France, 
l.iondon, 1849. — Goette, U., Geschichte der Deutschen Einheltsbewegung im 19. Jahrhundert, 
Gothii, 1891. — Gdrgey, A., Mein Lebcn und Wirken in Ungam in den Jahren 1848 und 1849, 


delphia, 1864. — Gott«chall» It von, Die deutsche Kational-Llttemtur des lOten Jahrhun- 
derts, Berlin, 1885, 2 vols., 6th edition, Breslau, 1801, 4 vols.; Studien zur neuen deutschen 
I^teratur, Berlin, 1892. — Gdtningev, E., R<»llexlkon der Deutschen Altcrthhmcr, Leipsic, 
1881-1882, 2 vols. — Grand-Oarteret. J., Bismarck cn caricature, Farts, 1^. — Grimmala* 
liAuaexi, H. J. 0. von, Der abentouernche Blmplicls^mus, Mbmpelgari (Hontb61iard), 1669, 
^Grotowslwr, p,, Der eiseme Kanzler im deutschen Lied, Leipi^, 1^. — Grube* A. W., 
Charakterbilo^ausder Geschichte und Sage, Leipsic, 1662, 6 vols., 27th edition, 1888, EngWaii 
Heroes of History and Legend, London, 1860, --Girtobaolu X, Htstoria Fri^cl 
III et Maximiliani 1,1606, Thbingen, 1721, Qennan trausalatiaa by T. llg^» Lefpi^c, 1891. — 
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QrfUiluigm. C,» Sohl^n uutot FHedrlcli dem Qro«^ii» Breslau, l$9(^t69d, 2 vote*^ 
Gu«ntlk«r| It, QesclddUte des Feldzuges voa 1800, Fmueufeldt 1803. 

HageHf K., Deutschlauds Uttemridctie u»d religiose VerlittUnisao Im Hcformatlousaeitalter. 
Erlaugeu, 1841-1044, 8 volsi; Deutsche Oeschichte vou Hudolf von IBfabsburg bis auf die 
neueste Zeit, Frankfort, 1854-1858, 8 vols.—Hagenbach, K. H., Kirchengcechlchte von der 
ftltesten Zeit bis zum lOten Jahrhundert, Uipsic. 1884-1881, H vols*, 1868-1872,7 vols., 
English translation, History of tho Refornmtion in Germany, and S^^itzerland cbledy, Edin* 
burgh, 1878. 

EaH Rudolf Bagentmh was bom March 4th, 1801, at Bale, 8 tudie<i at Bonn and Berlin, 
and became professor of history at Bale in 1898. Ho was a dislinguisheii public lectnror and 
delivered several courses of lectures on the Refornmtion, the early history of the ehurcli, and 
on church history of the eighteenth and nineteentli centuries which were most favourably 
received, have pa^d through numerous editions, and been transUiU*d into other languages. 
His busy life was filled with literary work. In addition to the duties of his profcssorsliip 
and his public lectures, he was an admired preacher and a poet. Ilagonbach published sev¬ 
eral doctrinal works, edited the KircheMatt for twen 13 ^ three years, and a valuable serifis of 
biographies of the reformers of the church, to wldch he contributed tho lives of Glcolampa- 
dius and Myconius. He died at Ihlle, June 7th, 1874. 

Hahn, L. E., Der Kricg Deutschlands gegen Fn\nkreich, B(*rlin, 1871; Oeschichto des 
preussisclien Vaterlandcs, 96rd edition, Berlin, 181KI; FUrst liisnmrck, sein politisches Lcben 
und Wirken, Berlin, 1878-1885, 4 vols., vol. 5 by K. NVippermann, 1800; Wilhclm der ersto 
Kaiser des neuen deutschen Reichs, Berlin, 1888. — Halevy, L., K«3cit8 de guerre. L'inva- 
sion 1870'-1871, Paris, 1891.—Hallam, H., View of the State of Etiropo during the Middle 
Ages, liondon, 1818, 9 vols., 1853, 3 vols., 1884, 9 vols. —Hamel, U., Das dcutsche BUrger* 
thiiin unter Kaiser Wilhelm II, 9nd edition, Halle, 1890. — Hanaing, K., Hartlenberg uud 
die dritte Koalition, Berlin, 1899. — Hardwick©, 0., A History ot the Christian Church, 
London, 1873, 3rd edition, 2 vols.—Hart, J. M., German Universitic's, New York, 1879.— 
Hartig, P. von, Genesis der Revolution in 0 («terrei(di, Leipsic, 1850.—Hartmann, E. 
von, Zwei Jahrzelmte deutscher Politik, Leipsic, 1889.—Hartmann. J., Erlebtes aus dem 
Kriego 1870-1871, Wiesbaden, 1885.— Hartmann, J. von, l^ebeuserianeruugcn, Briefe und 
Aufstttze, Berlin, 1889,—Hasner, L. von, DenkwUrdigkeitcn, Btuttgart, 1899.— Hassell, 
W. von, Dio Bcblesischcn Kriege, und da.s KurfUrsteuiiium Hannover, Hanover, 1879. — 
Hast, J., Oeschichto der AViedertaufer, MhusUr, 1835. — Haugwitz, G. A. H. K., Frag- 
immt des Memolres iu^dits du comte de llangwitz, Jcuu, 18517. — Haur^au, J. B.. Histoiro 
de la philosophic scolastlque, Paris, 1872-1881, 3 vols.—Hauser, V. F., Deutschland nach 
dem arclssigjahrigen Kriege, Lcdpsic, 1869.—Hfiusser, L., Deutsche Oeschichto vom Tcnie 
Friedrichs dcs Urossen bis zur GrUndung dea Deutscheu Bundes, J^dpsic, 185^4-1857, 1869, 
English translation, Period of the Refonnalion, London, 1873. — Haym, R., Die rornantiBcho 
Schule, Berlin, 1870.—Headlam, J. W., Bismarck and the Fouufhition of the Gernmn Em¬ 
pire, IxmdoD, 1899.—Heeren, A. H. L., Geschiehto der Europ/ilschen SUiaten, Gottingen, 
1800, 5th edition, 1830; Historische Werke, Gottingen, 1891--1826, 15 vols., English transla¬ 
tion, Historical Treatises, Oxford, 1836. 

Arnolfi Jlemuxnn Ludwig Jkoren, wliosc life was largely spent in the investigation of tlio 
politics and commerce of tho ancients, was born near Brenum, October 95th, 1760, and t*du- 
cated at Bremen and the University of Gottingen. His first work vros an edition of Menander's 
IJe Kntomiu, and in the years 1792-1801 ho tmveilecl extensively Ihrough France, Italy, and 
tlie Netherlands while preparing material for an edition of tho EcU^'tm of Stol>ajus. in 1796 
his appeared at Gottingen and atoucc gave him high rank among historians. 

In liWl he became professor of history at Gottingen. As n teacJier he was far beyond others 
of his time a stimulating and productive force. The formative periods of history were to him 
regions to be carefully explored, and, like all great pioneers, ho possessed the energy and 
magnetism which inspire his followers. Numerous works evincing acute observation, careful 
research, and developing new views of ancient times came rapidly from his pen. For his 
Vm'moh einer Entmokelung der Folgen der Kreuzzuge, published in 1808, he w'as awarded a 
prize by the Institute of France. The last, years of his life were comparatively unproductive, 
fang devoted to the revision and reproduction of his earlier works. He died at Gottingen, 
March 6 th, 1842. 

Heg 6 l> G. W. F., Vorlesungen fiber die Philosopbio der Geachichte, Berlin, 1887; English 
translation, Jjectures on Philosophy of History, I^ondon, 1857. —Hegel, K., in Die Chromkou 
der Deutschen Stftdte vom 14. bis ins 16. Jahrhundert, Leipsic, 1869 (in progress). — Hei^I, 
K. T,, Deutsche Qeschichte vom Todc Friedrichs des Qrossen bis zur Auflftaung des alten 
Reicbs, Stuttgart, 1892. —Heine, Heinrich, Die romantische Schule, Hamburg, 1886; 
Vermls<^te Sebriften, Hamburg, 1854. — Heinel, E., Versuch einer Bearbeitung der Go- 
scbichte Preussens fttr Volkschulcn, Dantsic, 1829; Geschichte Preussens, Kfinigsberg, 1836. 
— Heli^, X A. von, Oeschichto Oestcrrelchs vom Ausgang des Wiener Oktober-Auf- 
standee 1848, Prague, 187S-1886, 4 vols.—Heller von Hellwald^ P., Erinnerungea ans 
den Befreiungskriegen, StuttgarL 1864.—Henderson, E. F., History of Germany In the 
Middle Ages, T^ondon, 1894; A Short History of Germany, London, 1902, 2 vols. -^^Henne* 
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berg, B., Bio Poiitiscbeii Beziehungen Kwlscbcn Deutschland und Frankrelch uoter Ebnlg 
Albi-edit I, 1289-1008, Sirasburg, 1891.---Heime^am-Rhyni, O., Allgcmelne Kultnr- 
gescbicbte, Leipsic, 18tO-lST7, 0 vols.; KulturgescUichto des deutschen VoOces, Berlin, 1886, 
1898, 2 rols.; Die Nationalo Binlgung der Deutschen, Hanover, 1891. 

Uenm^mrlUiun^ was born at St. Gall, Switzerland, Aug\ist 26th, 1828, and inherited 
a love for historical research from bis father, a Swiss historian and poet. He studied at Berne 
and taught for several years before becoming editor of the Frdmmremiiung at Leipslc in 1872. 
A profound student of the history of civilisation, he baa piiblisbed many works cfealing with 
the growth and development of the Swiss and German peoples, their national cliaracteristlcs, 
manners, and customs, besides an interesting and instructive treatise upon the Jewish race. 

Hennequini de Villermont, A. C., Tilly, ou la guerre de Trente Ans de 1618 1686, 
Lille, 1887, 2 vols. — Henry Iv, Emperor of Germany, Das Leben Kaiser Heinrichs des 
Vlerten, lisipsic, 1847, 1898. — Henry, P., Das Leben Johann Calvins, Hamburg, 1885-1844, 
8 vols.— Herzog, J. J., Realencyklopttdie fnr protestantischeTheologieund Kirche, Hamburg, 
1854-1856, liclpsic, 1896. —- Hettner, H. T., Deutsche Lltteraturgeschichte des achtzehnten 
Jahrhunderts, Brunswick, 1802-1870, 4tb edition. 1898-1895,4 vols.— Heyck, E., Kaiser 
Maximilian, Munich, 1808. — Heyd, L. P., Ulrich Herzog zu WOrttemberg, Tubingen, 1841- 
1848, 8 vols. — HiUebrand, K., 1j& Prusse Con tern poraine, Paris, 1867; lectures on German 
Thought, London, 1880. — Hirth, G., Tagebuch des deutsch-franzOsischen Kriegs, Leipslc, 
1870-1874, 8 vols. — Hoefer, P., Die Varusschlacht, ihr Verlauf und Ihr Schauplatz, Leipslc, 
1888.— Hoenig, P.. Gefecljtsbilder aus dem Kriege 1870-1871, Berlin, 1891-1894, 8 vols.; 
Vierumlzwanzlg Stunden Moltkcscher Stmtegio entwickelt und erlftutert an den Bchlachten 
von Gravelotte und 8t. Privat. Berlin, 1891. — HoltzendorfL F. von. Die Prinzipien der 
Politik, Berlin, 1869, 2ml edition, 1879.— Honegger, J. J., Kritische Geschichte der fran- 
z0.dsehen KultureinflUsso in den letzten Jahrhumlerten, Berlin, 1875. — Hormayr, J. von, 
Gcschichte Andreas llofcrs, Alteuberg, 1811. — Horn, P., Das Leben Friedrich Wilhelm des 
Grosaou, Berlin, 1814. — Horstmann, P. B., Dio Fnmzosen in SaarbrUcken, Frankfort, 1796- 
1797, 2 vols., 1890. — HorvAth, Militlly, Magyarorszdg fUggethensegi harezAnak tftrtiinete 
(History of the Hungarian 8truggle for Independence), 1848-1849, Geneva, 1865, 8 vols.; 
Magyarok tOrteucto. Pdpa, 1842-1846, 4 vols., Post, 1871-1878, 8 vols., German translation, 
FUnfundzwanzIg Jahre ntas der Geschichte Ungams 1828-1848, Leipsic, 1867. 2 vols. — 
Hosmer, J. K.. Short History of German Literature, New York, 1878.— Huber, A., 
Geschichte Ocahirreichs. Gotha, 1885-1892,4 vols.; Oesterreichischo Reichsgeschichte, Vienna 
and Prague, 1895. —Hudson, E. K., Life and Times of Louis of Prussia, liondon, 1874.— 
Huebner, A. von. Kin JaUr rnelncs Ix^bcns, 1848-1849, Leipsic, 1891.— Huejflfer, IL, Oeater- 
reicb und Preuasen bis zum Abschluss des Friedena von Campo Formio, Bonn, 1868; Die 
Kabinetsregierung in PrtMissen und Johann Wilhelm Lombard, Jxdpsip, 1891.— Huillard* 
Br^holies. A., llistoria diplonmtica Friderici Secundi, Paris, 1852-1861, 12 vols. — Hum" 
boldt, K. W. vou, Ansichten Uber Acsthetik und Litteratur, Berlin, 1879. 

Inaxna-Sternegg, K. T. von, Deutsche Wlrtlischaftsgeschlchte, Leipslc, 1879-1891, 2 
vols. — Zaaacaohn, H., Geschichte des preussisclicri Beamtenthums von Anfang des 15. 
Jahrhunderts bis auf die Gegenwart, Berlin, 1874-1884, 3 vols. 

Jftger, A, , Joseph II und Tjcopold II, in Oesterreicbische Geschichte fUr das Volk, Vienna, 
1804, — JAger, O., Versuch einer Darstellung neuoster Geschichte, continuation of Schlosser^s 
Weltgescthichte, Ixdpsic, 1874,—John, J. O., Geschichte des Schmalkaldischen Krieges, 
Ixdpsic, 1887. — Jahnke, IL. FOrst Bismarck, sein Leben und Wlrken, Berlin, 1890; Jahr- 
bbeher der Deutschen Geschichte, Berlin and licipslc, 1862 (In progmss). — Janaaan, J., 
Geschichte des deutschen Volkesseit clem Ausgang des Mittelalters, Imiburg, 1877-1894, 8 
vols,. English translation by M. A. Mitchell and A. M. Christie, Ijondon, 1896-1900.— 
Jastrow, J.. Gesc^hichte des deutschen Einheitstruuma und seiner ErfOllung, Berlin, 1884, 2 
vols. — Jouvencel, H. P. P. do, L'independance des Gauics et rAUemagne, Paris, 1890. 

K, H. K., Brlefe Uber die ungarischc Frage, Elberfeld, 1866.—KAmmel, 0,, Der Wer- 
degang des Deutschen Volkes, Leipsic, 1896-1898,2 vola; Illustrlerte Geschichte der neuesten 
Zeit, l.»eip8ic, 1897, 8 vols. — Kahnia, K. F. A., Die Deutsche Reformation, Leipsic, 1872. — 
Kanngiesser, O., Geschichte des Krieges von 1866, B61e, 1892, 2 vols.—Kftpp» 0., Brief- 
wcchsel zwischen Feuerbach und Kapp, Mannheim, 1876.—Karl von Oeatermolu Arch* 
duke, Ausgewfthlte Schriften, Leipsic, 1898. — Kautoann, G., Deutsche Geschichte bis auf 
Karl den Grosseo, Leipsic, 1880-1881, 2 vols. — L., Die Reformation und die ftkeren 

Reformparteien, I/olpsic, 1885. — Kelly, W., Ck>ntinuaUon of Coze’s House of Austria, Lon* 
don, 1868. — Kexnmer, O., Arminius, Leipsic, 1898.—Keym, F., Geschichte des dreissig- 
Ifthrigen Krieges. Freiburg in Breisgau, 1878, 2 vols.; Johann Tserklaes, Graf von Tilly, 
^iburg in Breisgau. 1884. — KhevenhlUer. F. 0., Annales Fferdinandei, Hatisbon and 
Vienna. 1640-1646. 9 vols., Leipsic, mutm, 12 vols., 1778-1781. 4 vols. —Klapka, G., 
Memoiren, Leipsic, 1850. — Kla^ G., Bilderausder ftlteren deutschen Qes^chte. 1889 ff.— 
Klei n sck mi dt^ A., Handbuch der Deutschen Geschichte, Stuttgart, 1892,2 vola—IQdx^ow* 
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A. Mettemkhs naohgel^^nen Papkren, Vienim* 1889-1884. 8 vol«. *-aClopp, 
a. Iter (Ireissigjahrige Krieg bin zum Tode Guntay Adolfs, Pa<kr!wn, 1891-1888, 8 vols%- 
Mucl^olm. A. Vortrftgc und A«fsat^o. Municli, 1894,K.. Geschlclito dor 
dcutschoB Einheitobeotrebuogen 1848-1871, Berlin, 187S-1878. 8 vote,—Koch, M,, Quelten 
2 ur Geschichte des Kateers Maximilian II, Leipsic, 1857-1861,8 vols, — Koauie, R., Deutsche 
Litteraturgeschlchte, 25th edition, Leipsic, 1895.— B:o6nier, P., Dio Weltgesehichte in Lebena- 
bildemund OKarakterscblldenmgen der Vblker, Lcipaic, 1858; Die Hauptbegebenheiten der 
WeltgeschichteinCbarakterakizaen, Pest, 1868;Geschlchtenau8derGe«cmchte, Dresden, 1865; 
Grosse Manner, grosae Zeiten, Lelpslc, 1869; Gescbichte desdcutschen Volkea, Berlin, 1881. 
—Kohl, H., Bismarck, Regesten, I^npsie, 1891-1892, 2 vote.; Bismarck-Gedenkbueb, 
Chemnitz, 1888-1889, 2 vote. — Kohlrauach, H, F. T., Deutsche Gcschichto, Elbcrfeld, 1816, 
Hanover, 1875, English translation, A History of Germany, Ix)ndou, 1844. 

Jleinrich JPHedriefi Theodore Kohlraveeh, born November 15th, 1780, at I.4mdolfshaii8en, 
after completing his studies at Gottingen became tutor to young Count Wolf Baudisain, with 
whom he sojourned at the universities of Berlin, Kiel, and Heidelberg. Ho afterwards taught 
at Barmen, DOsseldorf, and Milnstcr, and in 1880 was made schoolmspector of the kingdom 
of Hanover, serving as such until 1804, when he became general director. He wn)tc a n\im- 
ber of works upon general history and chronology, mainly intended for use In schools, which 
have been frequently republished and are of high authority. Devteche Oeechichf^, Orst pub¬ 
lished in 1816, is his most important production and is still a standard work. His long and 
useful life ciimc to a close January 29th, 1867. 

Kobut, A., Ferdinand Lassallo, sein Leben und Wirken, Leipsie, 1887. —Holier, O., and 
P. Schultz, Bismarck Litteratur, l^ipsic, 1895. — Xoloniales Jahrbuch, Berlin, 1897-1898- 
1899.—Kdnigshofen, J. T. von, Cbronik, in Die Chronikcii der Deutseben StttdU? vom 14. 
bis ins 16. Jalirbundert, I>ipsic, 1862 (in progress). — Kopp, J. E., Die Oeschiebten von der 
Wiederherstellung und dem Verfallo des helligeu rOmiseben Reiches. I^dpsic, 1845-1847, 5 
vote., Berlin, 1858-1871, B61e, 1883.—K5ppeu, F. von, Die llobenzollern nnd das Ikich, 
Glogau, 1884, 4 vols. — Koser, R,, KOuig Prledrich der Grossi?, Stuttgart, 1898. —Kossuth, 
L,, Trataim ar emigrdcidbdl, German translation, Meine SchrifUai aus der Emigration, liinla- 
pest, 1880-1900,8 vols. —Krause, G., Growth of German Unity, London, 1892. — Kreutzer, 
J., Otto von Bismarck, sein Leben und sein Werk, 1900. — Kriegk, G. L., Deutsches Bllr- 
gertlmm im Mittelalter, jAdpsic, 1868, new edition Frankfort, 1871, 2 vols. —Krones, F. X., 
Ilandbuch dor Oescbichte Oesterreichs, Berlin, 1876-1879, 5 vote.; Grundriss der Oestcr- 
reichischen Gesohichte, Vienna, 1881-1883, 4 vote.; Dio Hobenzollcni und das dcutschc Vaier- 
land, Munich, 1882-18^, 2 vols,, 4th edition, 1880. 

Frans Xaver Krones^ count of Marcbland, was bom at Ungariseb-Ostrau In Moravia, No¬ 
vember 19tb, 1835. Ho studied pbno.-sopby and history at Vienna and became instructor in 
Austrian history at Kascliau in 1857. From 1805 ho was prcJtssor of lustory at ilje Uni¬ 
versity of Graiz, Krones* publisbeil works upon Austro-Hungarian liistory are both numer¬ 
ous and valuable, including comprehensive reviews of general history as well as monographs 
upon important epochs and historical biographies of noted persons. 

Kugler, B. von, Kaiser Wilhelm und seine Zeit, Munirli, 1888. —Xugler, F., Oeschichto 
Friedrichs dcs Grossen, l>ipslc, 1840, 12th edition 1887, English translation. iJfo of Frederick 
the Great, lyondon, 1877,—Huntzomiiller, O., Des Reichskanzler BismarckBtaatsrechtliche 
und Wirthschaftspolitik Auschauungen, Hanover, 1882. 

Damprecht, K., Leipziger Studien aus dem Qehicte der Gesohichte, Lolpsie, 1894; 
Deutsche Oeschichto, Berlin, 1891-1897,7 vote. — Lancizolle, 0. W. von, Gcschiehte der 
Bikiung des preussiscdien SUiats, Berlin, 1828. — Lemgw^erth von Bimmem, K., Die Krete- 
verfassung Maximilians, Berlin, 1876. — Langwerth von Sinunern, H., Oesterreicb und 
das Reichlm Kampfc mit der franzOsisclieii Revolutiorj von 1790 bis 1797, Berlin and I^ipsic, 
1880-1883, 2 vote. — Xiaszalle, F., Der italienische Krieg tind die Aufgabe PTcu8a*n8, Berlin, 
1859; Tagebuch, Breslau, 1891. — Dazson, A., Meister Eckhart der Mystiker, Berlin, 1878. 
— LauhOi H., Der deutsche Krieg, Ixdpsic, 1865-1866, 9 vote.—LauhJbard, F. C., Briefe 
Uber den Feldzug des Herzogs von Bmunscbweig im Jahre 1792, Mainz, 1798; Denkstihrift 
Qber die Einnaliroe der Festung Mainz, 1798.—Laurent, E.. Hlstolrc du droit des gens, 
Brussels, 1860-1870, 18 vote. — Lav41eye, E., La ptudnsule des Balkans, Bnissete, 1886, 2 
vote. — Lavisoe, E., Etudes sur Thistoiro de Prussc, Paris, 1879 ; Essals sur TAllemaffne im- 

f ieriale, Paris. 1887; Trots empereurs d’Allemagne: Guillaume I, Frederic III, GuUlaumo 
L Paris, 18^; I^a jcuncsse du Grand Frederic, Paris, 1891. —Lea, H. C., 8iti>erstltion and 
Force. Essays on the Wager of Law, the Wager of Battle, the Onleal and Torture, Philadel¬ 
phia. 1868. 

llenry Charlee Lm was born in Philadelphia, September 19th, 1825. Ho did not receive a 
college 4 MUcation, but entered his father’s publlsliing business at the ago of eighteen, becom¬ 
ing its head in 1865. The activity of a successful business life and a profound interest in 
general pt^ibHc affairs has not, however, hindered Mr. Lea’s pursuit of his chosen literary 
career, nis interest in modifcval church history has been fruitful in many valuable contribu¬ 
tions to the literature of that eventful period, and his researches have sliown in strong light 
much of the ignorance, superstition, and cruelty of the Dork Ages. He is a member of many 
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leame4 »ocletl<!» in Europe and the United States, and has been granted honorary degrees by 
eeveral universities. . , 

liechler, G. V., Joliannes Hus, Halle. 1889. — Iieoomte, F., Guerre de la Prasae et de 
ritalie, 1898, 2 vola. — Iieger, L., Histoire do rAutriche-Hongrie, in Duruy*s Histoire 
Universellc, Paris, 1879. 1889, English translation, London. 1889. -^Xetoiaimj Max, Stein, 
Sebarnhorst. und SchOn, Elne Schutzscbrift, Gottingen, 1877. —I^eibnititis, Q. G., Scrip- 
tores renim Brunsvicenslum, Hanover, 1707-1711,3 vols. — Leo, H., Lehrbuch der TJnlrersal- 
geschichte, Halle* 1835-18*14, 6 vols., 3rd cslition 1840-1856; Vorlesungen Uber die Geschichte 
des deutsclien Volkes iind Kciclis, lialle, 1854-1867, 5 vols. — Lerotiat, A. J. V., Recherches 
critk|ue8 Bur lea relations de la France avec rAllemagne, 1292-1461, Paris, 1883, 2 vols. — 
Lettezibove, J. M. B. C. Kervijnde, Comtnentaires de Charles Quint, Brussels, 1862, English 
translatiorj, Charles V. Autobiography, lx)ndon, 1864. — Lettow-Vorbeck. O. von, Der 
Krieg von 18tK) und 1807, Berlin, 1891-1896. 4 vols. — Levy-Bruhl, L.. L’Allemagne depuis 
LeibuiU, Paris, 1890.—Lewis, C. T., A History of Germany, New York, 1874.—Linden- 
L., Uandbiich der deut^ichen Altertuniskunde, Brunswick, 1880-1889.—Lindner, 
T., Oeschichto des deutsclien Reiches vom Ende des 14. Jahrhuuderts bis zur Reformation, 
Brunswick, 1875-1880, 2 vols.; Deutsche Geschichte unter den Habsburgern und Luxem- 
biirgern 1278-1437, Stuttgart, 1890-1898, 2 vols.* Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes, Stutt¬ 
gart, 1894, 2 vols. 

Tluiothyr Limliier wan l>orn May 22n(i. 1843, at Breslau, received his education there and at 
Berlin, and after teaching in Breslau and MUnster was appointed to a professorsliip In the 
University of Halle iu 1888. His published works on Gcnnan history cover a wide range and 
include some valuable biographies. 

Liudprandua (Bishop of Cremona), in Monuraenta Gennaniso Ilistorica, Scrlptores IH, 
Hanover. 1840 (in progress); Aus Lindpnind’s Werken, 1847. —Ldhor, F. von, Arcliivallsche 
Zeltschrifr, Htuttgart and Munich, 1876-1888, 13 vols. — Lohmeyer, K. II., Geschichte von 
Ost- und Westpreussou, Gotha, 1881.—Lombard, J., Uu Volontaire de 1792, Paris, 1898.— 
Ldning, E., Oeschic.htc des deutsclien Kirohenrcclits, Strasburg, 1878, 2 vols.; Lehrbuch des 
deutschen VerwaUungsreeht, Ivcipsic. 1884. —Lorenz, O., Deutsche Geschichte irn 13tcn und 
14ten Jahrhundert, Vienna, 1808-1867, 2 vols.; Dcutschlands Gi>schichtsqucllcn seit der 
Mittc d(»s 13. Jahrhiuulerts, Berlin, 1870, 1886-1887, 2 vols.; Drei BOcher Geschichte und 
Politik, Berlin, 1878, 1879; Btaatsinilnner und Geschichtschreibcr des neimzelmten Jahrlmn- 
derts, Berlin, 1896. — LOseber, K. V., Vollstilndige Reformat ions Acta und Documenta, 
Ixilpsic, 1720-1729, 3 vols. -~L6w, L. von, Ges<diicbte der deutschen RcichS' und Territorial* 
Verfaasung, lleidellierg, 1832. — Lowe, C., Prince Bismarck, an historical biogmphy, Lon¬ 
don, 1886; The German Kiupon)r William II, London, 1895.—Luden, H., Geschichte des 
dcutschon Voikos, Gotha, 1825-1887, 12 vols.—LUckenbach, A., Do Germania ou^e vocatur 
Tacitea fontibus, Marburg, 1891.—Luachin, A., Grum)ri8.s der bsterreichischen Reichs- 
gcschichte, Blimborg, 1899.—Luther, M., Briefo, Bondschreiben und Bcndenken, Berlin, 
1866, 0 vols.; Tlschralen, Lcipsic, 1841-1846, English translation, Table Talk, London, 1888. 

Macaulay, T. B., Ivssjiy.s on Frederick the Great. —Maimbourg, L., Histoire du Luihe- 
ranisme. Pans, 1680-1081, 3 vols, — Majldth, ♦!., Geschichte der Magyaren, Vienna, 1828- 
1831, 5 vols.; Geschichte, des 0sterrciehis<'heu Kaiserstaaios, Hamburg, 1834-1850, 6 vols.; 
Gcdi'ilngte Gc.schichte des Osterreichischen Kaiserstaates, Vienna, 1851. 

JdnoH Majldth, a Hungarian poet aiui Jjistorian, wa.s born at Pest, October 8rd, 1786. He 
was a member of a noble Hunganau family which had long been prominent in the state. His 
education was obtained at Eriau and Raab, and having cho.sen the profession of law he was 
until 1848 clmncery-councillor at Pest. Compelled to resign his position by reason of a disease 
of the eyes, ho endeavoured to maintain himself by literary work in Vienna and Munich, but, 
overcome by the cares and worric.s of life, drowned himself and bis daughter in the Stamber- 
gersoo, January Bnl, 1855. His historical works are numerous and are of special value to the 
student of Hungariau history. 

Malaapina, Baba, lies Sioulao, in Muratori’s Scriptures rerum italicaruin, Milan, 1723- 
1761, 28 voLh. —Malleson, O. B., Bofoundiug of the German Empire, London, 1892.— 
Manitius, M., DeuUcho Geschichte unter deu saebsiseben und salischeu Kaisern (911-1126), 
Stuttgart, 1889,— Marbeau, E., I.A Bosnie depuis Toccupation austro-hongroise, iu La 
Revue fran^ise de V^Strangor ofc des colonio.s, Paris, 1880.— Maurinheke, P., Geschichte der 
toutsohen Reformation, Berlin, 18.81-18.34, 4 vols.— Mariotti, L., Italy in 1848, Londoni 
1851.— MArki, Stiudor, A Modern IViagyarorsz^ (Modern Hungary), Buda|)est, 1898^— 
Harczali, H., History of ltec.enfc Times (in Magyar)> 1826-1880, Budapest, 1892.--JMi^ 
quardt, L., Charakterzhge und Anekdotenaus dein Leben Kaiser Wilhelm f, Leipsic, 1890, 
T., Verfassung und Orundgesetze des deutschen Reiches, Jena, 1872.—Maryi 
Buohesa of Organdy, Memoirs, London, 1858. — Massenbach. 0. von, Memoiren zur 
Geschichte des Preussischen Staats unter Friedrich Wilhelm II und III, Amsterdam, 1899, 8 
vols. — Matthias of Neuenburg, Chronioon 1278-1850, Bern, 1866, German translation by 
G. Gmndaur in Geschichtschreiljer der deutschen Vorzeit, I.ielp8ic, 1892* — Maiurenbreeher. 
K. P. W., Carl dor FOnfte und die deutschen Protestanten, Dttsseldorf, 1865; Studicn una 
Skizzen zur Geschichte dor Reformationszeit, Leipdc, 1874 ; Allgemeine l^utsche Biogiaphle^ 
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^jpsfc, 18^.G. L. voii, Gescldchte der Bfliark^ttvcrfassung in DouUoUland, 
Eriangen* 1856; GeacJjicht© der DorfTerfaasung in Deutschi^ci, Erbngen, l865-1866^ 2 vola*; 
Geschichte der StftdtererfasRung in Deutschland. Erlangen, 186i^l8'?l, 4 vols. — Jtayar, A, 
von, OeschicUte und Geogmphie der deutschen Eiscnihahnen, Berlin, 1801. 2 vols. **--Hayh 0 W( 
A., The Emperor o! Germany. William L —Heding, O., Kin Heldcnbild unaeres Kaisers, 
Leipsic, 1876; Memolron zur S^itgeschlchte, Ixdnslc. 1881.--Kehtring, F., Dio Lessing 
Legeude. Bremen, 18^.—Meinecke, F., Dio Deutschon GescUschaften und der HofP 
mann’scho Bund, Stuttgart, 1890.—meleuxchthon^ P., Bcschitithung von der Wahl und 
KrOming Kaisers Karoll des Phuften, 1578. — Monger, K., Dio IrrthUmer ties Hlstorismus in 
der deutschen Kationaldkonomio, Vienna, 1884.— Monger. M., Der bbhrnistdm Ausgleicb, 
Stuttgart, 1891. —Menzel, K. A., Zwauzig Jahro preus-sisciicr Geschicbto, 1786-1806, Berlin, 
1849. — Menzel, W., Ooschichte der Deutschen, ZuricJi, 1824-1825, Stuttgart, 1848,1872-1878, 
English translation, London, 1848; (Joschiohto des franzOsisclien Kriogcs, Stuttgart, 1871,2 vols, 

Wolfgang Menzel, noted tvs critic and historian, was born June 21st, 1798, at Waldenburg, 
Silesia, and studie<l at Berlin, Jena, and Bonn, lb; was an ardent follower of Jalm and waa 
engaged in the Turner movement in 1818. From 1820 to 1824 ho taught at Aarau in Switzer¬ 
land, but in 1825 took up his permanent residence in Stuttgart, wliere he established the 
LiiteraturblaU, yth\ch he edited until 1848. Monzel was a member of the Wllrtemberg diet 
from 1880 lo 1888, Joining Uhland, Schott, and Pfizer in the opposition party, but being un¬ 
successful in poliucal life he returned to litcrarv pursuits. Ilis bitter attacks on Go^jtho led 
to sharp conflicts with Heine and others, and /or years lie w^aa a “storm centre” in German 
literary circles. While teaching in Switzerland he wrote his popular OescMcMe der Deutschetn, 
and in his later and very numerous historical works developed his strong monarchical ten¬ 
dencies. Hifl large library passed, after his death on April 28rd, 1873, Into the possession of 
the University of vStrasburg, 

Merle dAubignd, J. H,, Histoiro de la Reformation au 16e siciclo, Paris, 1885-1847, 5 
vols., 1877-1888, 4 vols.; English tmnslation, Edinburgh, 184<i. —M^erdns^ L., Elcttbrtcneto 
(Riognvphies), Post, 1860-1867, 3 vols. — Metternich, Prince, Memoirs, Loudon, 1880-1881, 
4 vols.; Aus Mottcrnichs nachgolaaseiien Papieren, edited by A. von KlInkowstrOm, Vienna, 
1880-1884,8 vols, — Meyer, B. von, Krlebnissc, Vienna, 1859,2 vols. — Meyer, G., Geschichlo 
des deutschen Gerichtsverfahrens, Lcipsic, 1884^-1899, 80 vuls. — Meyer, J., Bildcr atm der 
Gesehlchte des Deutschen Volkes, 1894-1895, 2 vols. —Meyer von Knonau, Q., Ueber 
Nithard’s vicr Bllcher Geschicliten, L<*ipsic, 1866.— Meynert, II., Geschichto Oesterrelchs, 
seiner VOlker und lAnder, Pest, 1843-1846, 6 vols. — Mignet, F. M., Charles V. Sou abdi¬ 
cation, son sciour et sa mort au Monast^re dc Yustc, Paris, 1854. — Milman, 11. II., History 
of Latin Christianity, London, 1855-1857, 0 vols.— Mirabeau, II. G. Hlquettl, Comte de. 
Do la Monarchic Prussienne sous Fred^^ric Ic Grand, Paris, 1787, 4 vols., London, 1788, B vols. 

— Mladenovicb, P. do, Relatio de maglstri J. IIus, in Palacky's Dcxnimenta rnagistri J- 
IIus, Prague, 1869.— ^Moeller, F.. Erltmeningsblatter an <lie Sohlcswig-Uolsteinisohea 
FeldzUge 184.8-1851, Altona, 1888.— Mdbler, J. A.. Kirobengcsohichte, Katisbon, 1867-1870, 
3 vols.— Mollat, G., Quellenbuch zur Gosohichte acr Deutschen Politik, etc,, Leipsio, 1892* 

— Moltke, H. C. B. von, Oesammclte Scliriften, etc., Berlin, 1891-1892, 7 vols.; Das Wan- 
derbuch, Berlin, 1879, English translation, Notes of Travel, T.K>mlon, 1880; Gesohichte de» 
deutsch-fiunzOsischen Kriegs 1870-1871. Berlin, 1891-1802, English translation, Franco-Ger¬ 
man War of 1870-1871, London, 1892; Moltkc’s Foidzugs^’iiiwurf von 1866 und die Lage 
Bonedeksam 80. Juni und am 1. Jvili 1866, Berlin, 1893; Fehimarscluill Moltke (by Max Jilhns), 
Berlin, 1894-1900, 3 vols.—Monod, G., Allemaiuis et Fmn^ais, Souvenirs de campagne, 
PhHs, 1872, — Montbel, G. I. de, Lc due de Ibdchstadt, Paris, 1833. — Morrie, W, O’O,, 
Moltke: Biographictil Study, Londtm, 1898. — Mosbeim, .1. L. von, Institutionum hlstoriro 
ccch^siasticiB, Helmstadt, 1755, lleilbronn, 1786-1790, English translation, London, 1850, B 
vols.—Milfiding, F. C. F. von, Iku’trrtge zur Kricgsgeschichle der Jahre 1813-1814, Berlin, 
1824, 2 vols., Plnglish translation, History of the Campaign of 1813-1814: Aus meincm Lebeu, 
Berlin, 1851, English translation, Passages from my Life, London, 1853.—MUblbrecbt, 0., 
Der Litteratur des deutschen und italienischen Krieges im Jahre 1866, Prague, 1867.— 
Muller, D., Qescliichtc des deutschen Voikos, Berlin, 1864, 17th edition, 1900.—MUller, 
W., Politische Geschicbto der ncucsteu Zeit, 1816-1875, Stuttgart, 1875; Kaiser Wilhelm, 
1797-1877, Berlin, 1877; Deutsche Geschichte, Stuttgart, 1880; Relchskanzler Fllrst Bismarck, 
Stuttgart, 1881; Kaiser Friedrich, Stuttgart, 1888; Deutschhind's Einigungskriege 1864- 
1871, Leipsic, 1889. 

Hadeyski^ 8., DicNationalitatenfrage, Budapest, 1891. — Neudeoker, C. G., Geschichte 
der deutschen Reformation, loeipsic, 1843; Geschichte des evangeiischen Protestantismua ia 
Deutschland, Leipsic, 1844-1845, 2 vols. — Neumaim-Strela, C. R., Das Haus Hohcnzollem 
und das Deutsche Reich, Berlin, 189L 3 vols, — Nicolai, F., Bcschrelbimg elner Relse durch 
Deutschland und die Schweiz, Berlin, 1788-1797,—Niebuhr, B. G., Kleine historlsche uud 
phllologische Schilften, Bonn, 1828-1838; Qesclilchtedes Zeitslters der Revolution, Hambutgr 
1845, 2 vols. 

J^rthdd Oeorg Nidmhr was bom August 27tb, 1776, at Copenhagen. Ills fatlier, Karstena 
Niebuhr, who was among the first moaem explorers of Arabia and Syria, superintended his 
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«arly education, and he completed his studies at Kiel and Edinburgh. He early showed 
remarkable aptitude for the acqulsitiou of knowledge and was distinguished throughout life 
for the variety and accuracy of his Information. jSiTebuhr was at first in government service 
at Copenlmgen, afterwards at Berlin, but In 1806 at the opening of the University of Berlin 
he became a lecturer on history fn that institution. The new critical methods which he ap¬ 
plied to the study of history revealed the exactness of his thought and created a new science 
of historical study. While his conclusions may not bo wholly accepted at the present day, he 
paved the way and indicated the proper means for historical research and criticism. Return¬ 
ing to public life, be was appointed ambassador at the papal court, and his sojourn in Rome 
enabled him to examine the sources of historical knowledge in which that city abounds. 
Hetuniing to Germany in 1828, he lectured at Bonn on classical and archaeological subjects 
until his death, January 2nd, 1881. Niebuhr was a man of great mental power and vast 
acquirements. While his literary work was almost wholly confined to antiquity, his services 
La elucidating the sources of German history will cause him to be always ranked among the 
great historians of Germany. 

Nltliardus, De dissenalonlbus fillorum Ludovid Pit ad annum usque 848, in Monumenta 
Germaniaa Hlstorica, Scriptores II, Hanover, 1847.—Nitzsch, K. W., Ministerialltftt uud 
Bhrgerthum, Lcipsic, 1859 ; Gcschichte des deutscben Volkes bis zum Augsburger Religions- 
frleden, Leipsic, 188^1885, 8 vols.—Noack, J., Hardenberg und das Geheime Kabinet 
IModrich Wilhelms III, Giessen, 1881.—Hotter, F., Ludwig Uhland, Stuttgart, 1868. 

Oechelhauser, W. von, Erinneningen aus den Jahren 1848 bis 1860, Berlin, 1892. — 
Oeaterreichs KAmpfe liu Jahre 1866, Vienna. 1867-1869, 6 vols.—Ohorn, A., Deutsches 
Fttrsten-Buch, Chemait/, 1889. —Oncken, W., Oesterreich und Preusacn im Befreiungskriege, 
Berlin, 1876-1879, 2 vols., 1890-1892, 2 vols.; Das Zeitalter Friedrichs des Grossen, Berlin, 
1880-1886, 2 vols.; iMs Zeitalter der Revolution, des Kaiscrreicbes und der Befreiungskriege, 
Berlin, 1885-1887, 2 vols. 

WiUulm OneJ^n, born Dijcembor 19th, 1888, at Heidelberg, was educated at Heidelberg, 
Gottingen, and Berlin, taught from 1862 to 18^ in Helddiierg, and in 1870 became proh^ssor 
of history at Giessen. From 1878 t(» 1876 he representeii Giesscui in the German parliament. 
In 1877 he became editor of the series entitled AUgemeine Oachichte in Einzeldant^lungen, to 
which ho has contributed Hcvcral valuable sections. 

Opel, J. O., and A. Cohn, Der (in.‘issigjahrigc Krieg, Halle, 1862. — Orlich. L. von, 
Qesoulchto des preusslsclum Staates im 17. Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1888-1889, 8 vols. — 
Oaanam, A. F., Etudes germani(iue8, Paris, 1847-1849, 2 vols. 


Palacky, F., Gcschichte BOhmens, Prague, 1886-1868, 5 vols.; Dociimenta magistrl 
Joannis Hus, Prague, 1869.—Parisius, L., lieutschlands politisebe Parteien und das Hinis- 
terium Bismarck. Berlin, 1877.—Pastor, L., Erlttuterungen uud Ergttnzungcn zu Janasen's 
Oeschichto des deutsclicn Volkes, Fn‘iburg, 1898.—Pejacsevics, L. P. von, Aktenstficke 
zur GeschioJitc des Kroatisch Slavouis<.hen I^iindtages, 1848, Vienna, 1861. —Penzler, J., 
Markstelno von Bismarcks Lebensweg, Leipsic, 1898.—Perthes, K. T., Das deulsche 
Btaatsleben vor dor Revolution, Hamburg, 1845.—Pertz, G. H,, Monumenta Gormani:e His- 
torica, vols. 1-24, Hanover, 1826-1H74.—^Pfeiffer, F., Die Deut.sohen Mystiker des vierzohnten 


Jabrhiinderts, Leipsic. 1846-1837, 2 vols. —Pfizer, P. A,, Ueber die Entwicklung des filfent- 
Hchen Reebts in Deutschland (lurch die Verfassung des Bundes, Stuttgart, 1885; Gedanken 
ttlK»r Recbt, Staat und Kirche, Stuttgart, 1842, 2 vols. — Philipsohn, J. (see Sleldanus).— 
Philippson, JM., Friedrich III als Kronprinz und Kaiser, iSjriin, 1898.—Pierson, W., 
Preussi8<?bo Gesebiebte, Berlin, 1866, 5th edition, 1889, 2 vols., 1898.—Pigeon. A., L’AHe- 
magne de >1. de Bismarck, Paris, 1885,—PUlersdorf, F. von, RUckblick auf (lie politisebe 
Bewegung in Oesterreich in don Jahren 1848 und 1849, Vienna, 1849. — Pion des X^oches, 
A. A. F, Mes campagnes, 1792-1815, Paris, 1889. — Poschinger, H. von, Fftrst Bismarck 
uud d(;r Pavlamentarier, Breslau, 1894-1896, 8 vols. —Poschinger, M. von. Life of the Em¬ 
peror Frederick, New York, 1901.—Pfillnitz, K. L., M^moires. LOttich, 1784, 8 vols,— 
Potthast, A., Wegwelser durch die Geschichtswerke des Europalschen Mittelalters, Berlin, 
1862. 


Augvst JMtIuut was born at Hbxter in Westphalia, August 18th, 1825. He studied at 
Halle, and. b<'comlng interested in tlic history of the Middle Ages, has devoted his life to that 
work. By diligent study of the chroniclers of that periixl ho accumulated a vast repertoire 
of historical fact, from which he has built his BiUiotheea hutorica wwdn (srt, a wora of the 
utmost value to historical students. Potthast was commissioned by the Berlin Ac^emy to 
continue the great work commenced by Jaff6 In his Bege^ poniijieum^ whl^ that scalar 
had completed to the year 1198. PotthasFs continuation covers the peri(^ from 1198 to 1^ 
and Is a work of vast erudition, most useful to the student of eccl^astical history. He 
was for years librarian of tlie Reichstag and has published several monographs on epochs of 
medieval history, besides numerous contributions to periodicals. He died February 18th, 


Piraet, J. von, Essays on the Political History of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven¬ 
teenth Centuries, Jjondon, 1868. —.Preger, W., Ge^ichte der deutscben Mystik im Mittel- 
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alter» Leipaic^ 1874-1808, 8 vola. — Preuas, J, D. E., FrJiHlHdt der Grosswj* Eine Lebaiua* 
g^hlchte, Berlin, 1888-1884, 4 vols. — Prauaaische JalirMeBery Berlin, 1900-1901.— 
FHeriA8) S.. Dialogusin presumtuosaa Martini Lutheri coaciiigionea, in LOscber^s YollHandlg© 
Reformations-Acta, Leipslc, 1780-1728, 8 vols.—PrOlsa, J,, Das Junge Deutscliland, 8tutt- 
1891.—Prate, H., Staatengescliichte des Abeudlandea im Mitielalter, Berlin, 1888,— 
Pulaaky, F. A., Eietem 4s Korom, Pest, 1879-1882, 4 vols., German translation, Meioc Zeit 
und mein Leben, Pressburg, 1880-1888, — Piltter, J. S., Historiache Entwtokeluug dot 
heutigen Staatsverfassung des Deutscben Rdclis, Gottingen, 17H6~1787. 8 vols., Bngllali 
translation, An Historical Development of the Present Political Constitution of iho German 
Empire, London, 1790. 

^uallen und Forachuxxgen zur Sprach- und Kulturgeschichte dor germanischen VOlker, 
edited by B. ten Brink, E. Martin, and E. Bcherer, Stmsburg, 1874-1887, 00 parts. — (^ueUeu* 
kunde der deutscbeu Gescblclite, by Dablmann, Wuitz, and Steindorff, 6tb edition, Gottin¬ 
gen, 1894. 

Radeteky, J. W. von, HandschriftHcber Nachlass. Denkschriften militHrisch-politiscben 
Inbalts, Stuttgart, 1858; jSrlnuerung aiis dcm Leben dcs Feldmai-scballs Gmfen Itadetzky. 
Eine Belbstbiographie, Vienna, 1887.—Radies^ von, Kaiser Karl VI als Stauts- und 
Volkswirtb, Innsbruck, 1886.—Ramming, VV. von, Der Feldzug in Ungarn und Sieben- 
bargen in Januar 1840, Pest, 1850. —Ranke, L. von, JuhrbticJier des dcutschen Reiohs unter 
dern sftebsiseben Haiise, Berlin, 1837-1840; Dcutsclic Gcsobichte im Zeibilter der Reforma¬ 
tion, Berlin, 1880-1847, 6 vols., 7th edition, I^eipsic, 1894, English translation, History of the 
Refonuation in Germany, London, 1847; Prcussische Gesrhichte, Berlin, 1847-1848, 8 vols.; 
Leipsic, 1874,1870, 5 vols.; Memoirs of the House of Bmiuienburg, etc., London, 1849; Ueber 
die Zeiteu Ferdinands I und Maximilians II, in Zur Deutschen Geschichte, Leipsic, 1868; 
English translation, Fertiinand I and Maximilian II of Austria; Qcschichto Wallensteins, 
I^eipsic, 1869; Die Deutschen Mflclite uml der Ptlrstenbund, l^cipsic, 1871, 2 vols.; Der 
Ursprung des 8ie1)enjahrigen Krieges, leipsic, 1871; Abhandlungen und Versuche, Leipsic, 
1872,18^; Ausdem Bnefwechs<‘l Friedrich Wilhelms IV mit Bunsen, Leipsic, 1878; Ursprung 
und Beginu der Rcvolution8kri(.ge 1791 und 1792, I^eipsic, 1875; Zur Geschichte von Ocster- 
reich und Preussen zwisohen den FricdensschlUsstjn zu Aachen und llubcrtusburg, Ijelpsic, 
1875; DeukwOrdigkeiten de.s SbiatskanzhTS Fftrsten von Hardenberg. I^dpsic, 1877-1878, 
6 vols.; Hardenberg und die Geschichte dcs pnoissistdicn Stants von 179^1818, Ijcipsic, 1880- 
1881, 2 vols.; Geschichte Dcutschlands und Frankreichs im 19. Jahrhundert, edited by M. 
Dove, Leipsic, 1887. 

J^opold. toih Ranke, born at Wlehe in Thuringia, December 21st, 1705, siuires with Niebuhr 
the honour of creating the modern scIhxjI of historical research. PMucated at the University 
of Ixfipsic, he became instructor in classical history at Fmnkfort. While preparing himseif 
for this work by systematic reading of the ancient historiun.s, he conceived the idea of impart¬ 
ing to modern history the interest and vitality whose alwence in most writers rendered their 
writings dull and wearisome. lu 1825 he was appointed professor at the Berlin University, 
and began special investigation of the relations of Veidco witJi the Oennan Empire, The 
knowletige of the value of diplomatic history thus obtained was of great service in his subse¬ 
quent rc'searches, and Its use is a marked characteristic of his writings. TJic outcome of 
Ranke's study of tlic Reformation period in the various states of Europe wa.s a series of lumi¬ 
nous pictures, formijig a relaUd whole which ar<* among tlie njost notable of his contributions 
to nuHiern Ijistory. Ranke became liistoriograplier of Prussia in 1841, was ennobled in 1865, 
and received many private and national honours. He retinal from his professorship in 1871, 
but at the age of eighty-one Iwgau tJie preparation of his WfJtfjeHchirhk, Failing sight com¬ 
pelled him to dei>cnd upon the as-sistance of readers and secretaries, but his mind, stored with 
the accumulations of sixty years, was an unfailing spring, and the published volumes had 
reached the period of the Crusades when he died. May 28rd, 1886, 

For years before his death Ranke liad been considered first among modern hi,storians. This 
was due not alone to the value of his publications, but to hi.s work in the university. He 
trained generations of historical st\ident8, who c.aine not alone from Germany but from all 
other civilised countries to hjarn his methods and ha imbued with his spirit. Ilis writings are 
di.stingiushcd for methodical research, rigorous criticism, art in grouping and animating 
facts, and the portrayal of characUfr. Dispassionate and serene in his study of an epoch, he 
was animated by the sole desire to learn what actually occurred and to sum up with clearness 
and brevity its great characteristics and the events bearing upon general history. He is a 
political historian and deals only with rulers and great events, ignoring economic or social 
problems and limiting himself to the history of tlie state, not of its people. 

Raumer, F. von, Kfinig Friedrich II und seine Zeit, Leipsic, 1836, English translation, 
Frederick TI and Ills Times, London, 1887; Geschichte der Hohenataufen und ihrer Zelt, 
Leipsic, 1828-1825, 6 vols., 6th edition, 1878. — Rauack, K., Die btirgundische Helrat Maxi¬ 
milians I, rpiellennittssig dargestellt, Vienna, 1880.— Reichensper^r, P. P., Erlebnisso 
eines alien Parlamentaricrs im Re volutions jahre 1848, Berlin, 1882. — Reimanix, 0., Kaiser 
Wilhelm II und seine Volkswohlbestrebuugen.—Reimann, £., Neuerc Geschl^te des 
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preuaftbchen Staates, vora Hubertujibergor Frieden bis stum Wieaer Kongrcss, Ootba» 18®^ 
1888, ® vols»; Abhandlungen zur Q^hicbte Friedrichs dcs Grossen, Gotha, 1892.— 
Baaehauari H., Das Jahr 1846, VieniMk 1872.-^BicbteiN A., Biider aus dcr deutscben 
Kulturgeacbichte, Leipsic, 1882. — Bichter^ E., Im Alten Reichstag, Erianerungen, Berlin. 
IS94...««.Xticliter, H. M., Geschichte der deutechen Nation, Berlin, 1884. — Bidhter, J. D. 
W., Geschichte des dreisfrigjUhrigen Kiicges ana Urkunden und andem QueUenschriften, 
Leipsic, 1840, 5 vols, — Bienl, W. H., Die Naturgegchichte des Volkes ala Grundli^e einer 
dmitschen Social poll tik, Stuttgart, 1858-1809, 4 vols. — Biezler, 8., Geschichte fikiyenis, 
Gotha, 1878-1889, 1899, 4 vols. —Bitter, M., Geschichte der Deutscben Union von den Vor- 
bercitungcn des Bundes, SchafriKiUsen, 1867-1878, 2 vols.; Deutsche Geschichte Im Zeitalter 
der Gegen re formation und des dreissigjahrigen Krieges, Stuttgart, 1886-1887, 2 vols., 1895. 
•^Bob^aon, W., History of the Reign of Emperor Charles Y, Lrondon, 1769, 8 vols., 1888. 
— Bodd, R., Friedrich III, al» Kronprinz und Kaiser, Berlin, 1888, English translation, 
Frederick, Crown Prince anti Emperor.— Bogge, B., Kaistjrbachlein, 1797-1888, Hanover, 
1889; Voin Kurhut zur Kaiserkrone, Hanover, 1892.—Bogge, W., Oesterreich von Vil4gos 
bis zur Gegcnwart, Leipsic and Vienna, 1872-1873, 3 vols.; Oestcrreich scit der Katastrophe 
Hohenwart-Boust. Ixdpsic, 1870, 2 vols.—Bohrbacher. H., Histoire universelle de I’Eglise 
Oatholique, Paris, 184^18o3,2i) vols. — Bdhrich, W., Das Buch vou Staat und Gesellschaft, 
Loipric, 1891-1898, 2 vols. — Bdime, D M, P. von, Die Verfassimg und Verwaitung des 
preussi^hen Stoats, BresUui, 1840-1872, 9 vols.; Das Staatsrecht der preussischen Monarchic, 
Leipsic, 1856-1863, 2 vols., 4th edition, 1881-1884, 4 vols.; Dtis VerfassungsrecUt dea 
Deutscben Reichs, Leipsic, 1872, 1876-1S77, 2 vols. — Boon, W., DenkwUrdigkeiten aus dem 
Lebett des Grafen von Roon, Breslau, 1892, 2 vols.—Boaonberg, A., Geschichte der mo- 
deruen Kunst, Leipsic, 1888, 3 vols. — Bdse, B., Herzog Bernhard tier Grosse von Sachsen- 
Wcimar, 1828-1829, 2 vols. — Boss, D. W., Early History of Lindholding among the Ger¬ 
mans, London, 1883.— Both, F., AugHburgs Heformationsgcschiclde, 1517-1627, Munich, 
1881. —Both von Schreekenstein, K. F., Dio Ritterwilnie und der Rilterstand, Freiburg 
in Brelsgau, 1887, — Botteck, K. VV. H. von. Allgemeine Weltgeschichte, Stuttgart, 183(1- 
1884, 4 vols,, English translation, General History of the Worid, London, 1842, 4 vols. — 
BUckert, H., KuUurgeschichle do.s deutstdien Volks in der Zeit des Uebcrgangs aus dem 
Heidontum In das (3iristcnt\ini. Leipsic. I85v]-I854, 2 vols.—BUstow, W., Geschichte des 
ungarlschen Insurrections Krieges 1848-1849, Zurich, 1861; Der 1 knitsch-DUni.sche Krieg 1864, 
Zurich, 1864; D(?r Krieg um di(3 Hheingrenzo 1870, Zurich, 1870-1871, English translation, 
The War for the Rhine Frontier, Edinburgli, 1871. 


Sabin, J, (J. 8lU>erniaun), ZwOlf Jahre dcutscher Parteikilmpfe 1881-1892, Berlin, 1892. 
— Sabina, C., article on Klavism and Fanslavism In Friczand Digerts La Boh^me hlstorique, 
pittoresque et litt^ralre, — Salomon, L., Geschichte der dcutscheii National Lilteratur, Stutt- 

f art, 1881; Deiitscdilands lA^heii und Btroben im 19. Jahrhundert, Btuttgart, 1894. — Sarpi, 
Istoria del concllio Tridentino, Jjoadoii, 1619, Prato, 1871, 4 vols.—Sartoriua, G., 
Gc^liiohte des Hanseatischon Bundes, Gottingen, 1802-1808, 3 vols.; Urkuudlichc Geschichte 
des Ursprungs der deutscben Hanse, Hamburg. 1630, 2 vols.—Sasa, J., Deutsches Lobeu 
zur Zeit der 8ftchsis<4ien Kaiser, Berlin, 1892. — Sauer, W., Blhchers Uebergang ttber den Rhein 
bei Caub, Wiesbaden, 1892, •—SchAfer, A., Gesebiciito des siebenjilhrigen Krieges, Berlin, 
1867-1874, 2 vols, — Schhfer, D., Dio Hanse-stildte und KOnig WaUlemar von Daneraark, 
Jena, 1879,—Schaff, P,, The Rellgiou.s Encyclopaidla, New York, 1884, 8 vols,—S<^ianz, 
G., Zur Geschichte der deutsohea Oestdlenverbflnde, Leipsic, 1877. — Scheibert, J., Der 
Krieg zwifichen Deutschland und Frankreicli, 1870-1871. Berlin, 1891, English translation, 
The Franco*Qcrman War, 1870-1871, London, 1894. — Scherr, J,, Deutsche Kultur- und 
Bittengescldchte, Lclpsio, 1852, 1887; Geschichte dcr doutscheu Littemtur, Leipsic, 1864; 
Germania, Stuttgart, 1876. — Schertlin, S., Lebensbeschreibung des berhhmten Ritters, 
Sebastian Scliertlins von Burtenbach, Frankfort and Leipsic, 1777.—Schiller, J. C. F. von, 
Geschiolite des Drelssigiahrigeu Krieges, Leipsic, 1791-1798, English translation, The Thirty 
Years' War, London, 1847, 

Johann Chrutoph Fncdneh von Schiller was born In Marburg. WUrtemberg, November 
KHh, 1769, Uls father was an army surgeon, later inspector of parks and ganiens of the 
ducal summer residence, the “Solitude,” near Stuttgart. His mother was the daughter of a 
baker and innkeeper iianied Kodwels. The military profession of the father necessitate fre¬ 
quent changes of ivsidenco, and tlie early ctlucation of the future poet and historian was under 
the instrucuou of the pastor of lA)rch, where the family resided from 17^ to 1766. In 17^, 
Schiller's father being in garrison at Ludwigsburg, the boy became a pupil of the Latin 
school, which was later removed to Stuttgart ana became a semi-military institution. Here he 
remaiuetl from his fourteenth year until ho was twenty-one. Ho was intended for the minis* 
try, but soon abandoned the idea and took up the study of law, leaving tlmt again to study 
medicine. He was made most wretched by the harsh discipline of &e school, but found 
some alleviation in tlie study of many forbidden books, which he managed to obtain in spite 
of the vigilance of his superiors. The works of Shakespeare, Goethe, Housseau, Lessing, 
Herder, and Klopstock strongly Induenced his character and turned his mind towakis litera¬ 
ture and the drama. 
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Sclifller’s life may be divided into three periods: that of his youth jfrom 1769 to 1785» the 
Storm and Stress period, during which ho wrote end publishetl tlie Jfimo, Zow and 

and his lyric poems; the second was the period of sclemido study and production 
from 1785 to 1794, during which he wrote Bon Oarlos, Th$ Mm)li of tho Mtherimd^, The 
Thirty Yearn* War, and many philosophic and lesthetic timtises; the third perioii from 1704 
to 1896 was tiiat of his greatest productivity. His best poems and ballads date from this 
period, as well as his most important dmmas —the trilogy, Mary Stvart, Maid qf 

Orleans, and WiTlmm TelL If is first Important work was publislied when he was eighteen 
years of ago. It was a powerful tragedy which at once established his fame throughout ^1 
Europe, It was put on the stage at Mannheim in 1782 On account of certain passages offen¬ 
sive to the duke of WUrtemberg, Schiller was forbidden to write any more dmmas, but to 
confine bimself henceforth only to medical subjects. These restrictions being intolerable to 
the young poet, he fled to Mannheim, renounced his allegiance to the duke of WUrtemberg, 
and became naturalised as a subject of the elector palatine. Tim ten years he spent in 
Mannheim were a constant struggle against poverty and debt in spite of his lltemry produc¬ 
tions and journalistic enterprises. In 1787 he went to Weimar, there meeting Goethe, with 
whom he formed a lifelong friendship, later collaborating with him in tlio Alma7}ao of the 
Mims and the Xenien. Through the influence of Goethe he obtained the post of proh^ssor of 
history at the University of Jena in 1789. 

Schiller was tall and slight, his complexion pale, hair of a reddish colour, eyes hazel. Ills 
aims were high and ho was deterred by no obstacle from reac^liing the goal he had set for him¬ 
self. In spite of almost constant poverty and adversity and long years of physical suffering, 
he w'as cheerful, patient, Umder, and syrnmthetic. lie. died of consumption, May 9th, 1806. 

Scblegel) F., Philosophic der Gosclucute, Vienna, 1829, 2 vols., English translation, Lon¬ 
don. 1836,1890. — Scbleifer, A., Die Schlacht bei Hohenlinden. Erding, 1885.—Schles- 
ing^r, L., Geschichte Bbbincns, Prague and Lca'p.m*, 1809.—Bchloasar, F. CV, liOben des 
ThcHxlor do Beza und des Peter Martyr Vermili, Heidelberg, 1809; Weltgescdiichte filrdas 
dcutscho Volk, Frankfort, 1844-1856, 20th edition 1884-1887, 10 v )ls.; Geschichto des 18. 
Jalirhunderts und des 19. bis zum Sturzdes franzOslschen Kaiscrreichs, Frankfort, 1886-1848, 
6 vols,, 6th edition 1864-1860, 8 vols. 

Friedrich Christoph SchloMer was born at Jever in Oldenburg, November 17th, 1776. Ills first 
inclination ^vas towards theological study, but after entering Gdttingen in 1794 he devoted 
himstdf to scientific work. For some years Jie was tutor to Count Bcntlnck's children and 
w^as then appointed vice-rector of the college at Jever. During thi.s period ho turned his at¬ 
tention definitely to hisU»ry, and in 1814 became professor at Frankfort; two ytsus later ho 
was made Hbrctriaii of that city. In 1H17 he was made professor at lleldellxng UidverHity, 
where ho soon attained high r(3pute. Schlosser is a modern historian in the full tumse of the 
term, and has exerted great influence upon Ids time by the liberalism and breatltU of his 
thought. He is not so distinguished for erudition a.s for Jus love for truth and exact state¬ 
ment, and deals more with the life and civilisation of the people than wiUi tln ir wars and the 
lives of their princes. He died at Hei<ielberg, September 23rd, 1861, and a monument has 
been erected to his inemorv at Ids birthpiac<3. 

Bchmeidler. 0., Gescrdchte des doutschen Eisenbahnwesen.s, Leipsic, 1871. — Schmidt, 
R., Deutsohlauas Kolnnieu, Berlin, 1894-1895, 2 vols.— Schmidt, W. A., Prciissens deutseho 
Politik, Berlin, 1860, Leipsie, 1867; Geschiehto dcr prcussischdeutsehen Unlonsbestrebungen, 
Berlin, 1851, 2 vols. ; Zi-itgen^ssisclie Geschiehtm, Berlin, 1859.—Schmitz, M., Wilhelm I 
und seine Bchriftsteliisclie Eingreibai, 1892. — Schnoidawind, F. J. A., Carl, Erzherzog 
von Oesterreich, BellafTeiiburg, 1835, — Schneid r, L,, Kuliscn im Bepterabor des Jahres 
1865, Berlin, 1886; Aus dem Leben Kaiser Wilhelms, 1849-1873, Berlin, 1888.—ScMnberg*, 
G., ZuT wirthschaftlicheu Bedeutung des deiitscaen Zuriflwcs<jns im Mittelalter, Berlin, 18w. 
— Schfixihala, K., Erinnerungen cines Osterrcichischen Vetemnen aus dem iUilienischeii 
Kriege in den Jahi-en 1848-1849, HuiUg^^rt, 1852, 2 vols. — Schrock, E., General fold mars<hall 
von Moltke, T)tlSR(3ldorf, 1890; Wilhelm II, Kin lebeiiMgcseldehtliches Charaktorbild, 1889. — 
Schreiber, W., Geschichte Bayerns in Verbindung ndt der deutschen Geschichte, Freiburg 
in Breisgau, 11^9-1891, 2 vols/— Schroeder, R., Lehrbuch der deutschen Rechlsgcsohichte, 
Leip.sic, 1889. — Schultheisa, F. G., Gesehi hto des Deutschen Nationalgeftlhles, Munich, 
1893. —Schtiltz, A., Deutsches Leben im 14. und 15. Jabrhundert, l>t^ip»ic, 1892. — Schultze, 
F., and IL J. Kollor, Bismarck Litteratur, Leipsie, 1895. — Schultze-Kloeterfelde, W., 
Welssenburg, W6rth, Sedan, Paris, Hoitereund ornstc Erinnerungen eines prcussischen Offl- 
ziersausdem Feidzug© 1870-1871, Ledpsio, 1889, — Schwebel, O., Deutsches Biirgerthum 
von seinen Anfangen, Berlin, 1883. — Schweinichen. H. von, Lieben, Lust und l^Aen der 
Deutschen des sechzehnten Jabrhunderts, Breslau, 1820-1823, 8 vols. — Scott, Walter, Life 
of Napoleon Buonaparte, Edinburgh, 1827; Anne of Geiersteiu, E<ilnburgh, 1829. — Soe- 
bohm, F., The Era of the Protestant Revolution, New York, 1875.—Seeley, J. R., Life 
and Times of Stein, London, 1879, —Seeliger, G., Erzkanzler und Rcichskanzieien, Lelpdc, 
1889.—S^ffur, L. P., Tableau hlstoriuue et politique do PEurope depuis 1788-t796, First 
edition under title, Hfstolre des princhmux liv#,neraents dii rbgm de Frederic Guillaume II, 
ml dc Prusse, Paris, 1800.— Sdjgur, P. P. de, Histoire et Memoircs, pltriodo de 1789 ^ 1848, 
Paris, 1873, 8 vols* — Sickel, W., Geschichte der deutschen Staatsverfaasung, Halle* 1879. 
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J., Albertus Magnus, ieln Leben und seine Wissenschaft, Ratisbon, 1857. —SUlem, 
K. H. W., DieKinfahrung tier Reformation in Hamburg, Halle, 1888,—8ime, J., History of 
Germany. London, 1874; article on Frederick the Great in the ninth edition of the Encyclo- 
pandia Britanulca. —Simon, B., L'Empereur Guillaume et sou r^gne, Paris, 1886. <--81nnett, 
J., Byways of History, London, 1864,—Sleidanus, J., I>e statu religionis et reipublicae Carolo 
V, oaiare, Strasburg, 1565, Halle, 177l->m8, 4 vols.; German translation. Bale, 1556 ; English 
translation, ** A Famous Chronicle of our Time Called Slcldauus’s Commentaries,” London, 1560. 
— G. B,, William I and the German Empire, London, 1880. —Sdltl, J. M., Dcr Reli* 

glonskiieg in Deutschland, Hamburg, 1840-1843.— Sohm, R., Die Altdeutsche Reichs- und Ge- 
Bchtsver&ssung, Weimar, 1871. — Soldan, W. G., Geschichte der Hexenprocesse. Stuttgart, 
1343 , — l^mienbrirg, P., Fftrst Bismarck, Brunswick, 1894. — Spalding, M. J., History of 
the Protestant Reformation in Germany and Switzerland. New Vork, 1860, — Spannagel, L., 
Zur Geschichte des deutschen Heerwesens vom Beginn des 10. bis zuni Ausgang des 13, Jahrbun* 
derts, Leipsic, 1885.— Springer, A., Geschichte Ocsterreichs seit dem Wiener Frieden 1809, 
Prague, 1868-1864, 2 vols,; Protokolle des Verfassungsausschiisses ira Osterreichen Reichstag 
184^1849, Leipsic, 1885. ^Stacke, L., Detitsche Geschichte, Leipsic, 1888,4 vols. — Stadel- 
maun, R.,Preu8sen8 Kdnige in ihrer Thfttigkeit fttr die I.andeaknliur, Leipsic, 1878-1887,4 
vols. — Stael, Baroness de, De I'Allemagne. London, 1818. Paris, 1814, 8 vols., English transla¬ 
tion, Germany. New York, 1671. —Stalir, A. W. T.. Lessing, sedn Leiden und seine Werke, 
Bc^rlln, 1859, 2 vols., English translation. Life and Works of Lessing, London, 1867, 2 vols, — 
Stalin, P. von, Geschichte WUrttcmlK^rgs, Gotha, 1883. — Stamford. T. von, Dos Schlacht- 
feld im Teutoherger Waldo, Cassid, 1893. — Stebbing, II,, History of tlie Reformation, Lon¬ 
don, 1886,2 vols. — Stein, II. F. C. vom. Die Briefe d( s Frcilmrni vom Btein an den Frciherm 
von Gagern, BttiUgart, 1888, — Stenzol, G. A. il., Geschiclite des preussisr^hen Stuats. Ham¬ 
burg and Gotha, 1880-1854, 5 vols.; Ge.sohiohU? Schlesiens, Breslau, 1858.—Stephen, J., 
Ectdesiastioal E 8 sa 3 'g, London, 1860. — Stem, A., Abhandhingen und Aktenstllcko zur 
Geschichte der preussischen Reformzeit, 1807-1815, Leipsic, 1885.^—Stewart (afterwards 
Vane), 0. W., Marquis of liOndonderry, Narrative of the War in Germany and France In 
1813 and 1814, London, 1880. —Stieda, W., Zur EntvStehung des deutschen Znnftwesens, 
Jena, 1876. — Stillfiried, R. M. B. and B. Kugler, Die Hohenzollern uml das deutsche 
Vaterland, Munich, 1883-1888, 3 vols.. 4th edition, 1886. — Stirling-Maxwell, W., The 
Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles V, Jx>udon, 1853. —Strauss, D. F., Ulrich von Hutten, 
Leipsic, 1868, 6th edition, 1896. — Strecker, K., Otto von Bismarck, 1895. — Strieker, W. 
F. C., Nenere Geschicht(j von Prankfurt-am-Main, Frankfort, 1874. — Stroehlin, K., L’etat 
mcKlerne et r(igHse (^thollquc en AUeinaguc. Geneva, 1875. — StUrmor, K., Geschichte der 
Eisenbahnen, Bromberg, 1873, — Sugenheim, S., Aufliebung d(T Leibeigon.sehaft und 
HOrigkelt in Europa, Bt. Petersburg, 1861. —Sybel, H. von, Entstebung des deutschen 
KOnigthums, Frankfort, 1844; Ge.schichte der Revohitions/.cil, phsstddorf, 1858; llistorische 
Zeitsdirift, Munich, 1859 ft.. 76 vols.; Kleino historische Schriflen, Munich and Stuttgart, 
1868-1881, 8 vols.; Die Deutsche Nation und das Kaiserreich, Dilsseldorf, 1864; Di<? BegrUn- 
dung des deutschen Reiches durch Wilhelm I, Munich, 1889-1894, 7 vols., English transla' 
tion, The Founding of the German Empire b)' William I, NiiW York, 1890-1891. 

lleinnch von born at Dllsscldorf, December 2nd, 1817, studieci at Bonn and Berlin, 
where he was a pupil of Ranke, and in 1841 publi.slied his first work, a lluto^ry of the Onimdes, 
in which he controvertwl ciitabiished l)elief8. In 1844 he became professor extraonlinary at 
Bonn, two years later removing to 31arburg, where he wrote his notable Histoi'y of the French 
JteVfdntion, in whicli, from his use of iimterial never before utilised, he was able to tlirow new 
light upon many imporhint particulars. Calle<i ns professor to Munich in 1866, he instituted 
the Btivarinn Historical (Jommission and fouiKhnl the llutoneche ZeiUHchrift. Sylx'l rcjturncd 
to Boun as full professor in 1861, and having in 1875 been made director of the Prussian 
archives, began the preparation of his chief work. Die Begriindung dee deutechen Reichs, for 
which his position afforded unusual facilities. He was prominent in public affairs and for 
mai\v years was a memlier ot the German parliament. In addition to his numerous individual 
publications Sylwil was associated in the preparation of the political correspondence of Fred¬ 
erick the Gidit, and was an editor of the Monumenta Qermanm hUtorica, He died at Mar¬ 
burg, August 1st, 1895. 

SzilAgyi, A., A magyar nemzet IGrteuele. Budapest, 1895-1901, 10 vols. 

Tacitus, C. Cornelius. Germania, Venice, 1470, edited by J. Grimm, Gottingen, 1885. — 
Taine, H, A., Nouveaux essais de critique et d’histoire. Paris, 1865 ; Demiers essais de critique 
et d'histoire, Paris, 1894.—Talleyrand-Perigord, C. M. de, Memolres, Paris, 1891-1892, 
English translation, 1891-1893.—Tanera, K., Ernste und heitere Erinnerungen eines 
OrdonnanzoSziers, Nordlingeu, 1887, 2 vols., 6th c»<lition, Munich, 1896; Dcutschlands Kriege 
von Fehrbellin bis KOniggratz. Munich, 1891-1894,9 vols.; Der Krieg vou 1870-1871, Munich, 
1888-1891, 7 vols. — Taylor, B., History of Germany, New York, 1874. — Taylor, W., His¬ 
toric Survey of German Poetry, London, 1880. — Tbi^bault, D., Souvenirs de Frederic le 
Grand, ^rls, 1804, Englisli translation, I^ondon, 1805, 2 vols. —Tblelen, 5i. F., Der Feldzug 
der verbUndeten Heero Europas in Frankreich, Vienna, 1856. — Thietmar von Heraeburg, 
Chronicon, in gcriptorea rerum Germanlcarum, edited by F. Kurze, Hanover, 1889.*-* 
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Thorsaadar, G.» Dansk-Tyska-Kriget 1864, Stockholm, 1889. li., Uebcr die 

Oertlichkdt der Varus-Scfilacht, Berllu, 1891.—Tillemoat^ S. 1© Naiu de, M^moires pour 
servir k riitstoire ecclt^iasiiquc deg six prcmleni si^clcs, Paris, 1696-1? l2, 16 vols. — 

H., Servetusiiud die Oberlttudlsche Reformation, Berlin, 1880.--Treitaohke, H. vou, His- 
torische imd politische Aufsfttzc, Loipsic, 1B65, 2 vols.; Min Jalire deutacher Kttmpfe 1865- 
1874, Berlin, 1874; Deutsclie GeschichUj im 19. Jahrhundert, Leipsic. 1878-1895, 5 vola. 

Jieinrichr wn TretUcJiket an eminent German iiistoiian and publicist, was born at £>resden, 
September 15tii, 1884. He studied at Bonn, Leipsic, Tttblngcu, and Heidelberg, and became 
professor at Freiburg In 1868. His ardent advocacy of German unity led him at Uie jieriod of 
the Seven We<jks' War to resign his professorship and assume the eilitoi'sldp of the Jhrevmisehe 
Jithtbiicher at Berlin, a position which he retained until 1889. In 1866 he was made professor 
at Kiel, but In the following year accepted a call to Heidelberg, where he remained until his 
permanent removal to Berlin in 1874. Treitschke was a member of pjirliamcnt from 1871 to 
1888 and prominent in debate as a representative of the libenil element. He succeeded Itanke 
as historiographer of Pru8.sia in 1886 and lectured for many years in the University of Berlin, 
imprc'ssing his strong personality and ardent patriotism upon tliousands of the German youth. 
His strong partisanship inake-s him less tnistwoithy as a historian than Ranke, but his sincerity 
and marked ability entitle him to high miik among modern German writers. Treitschke^s 
published works are numerous and relate wholly to epcxihs of the nineteenth century. His 
style Is picturesque, spirited, and graphic. 

Turk, K., Forschuiigeu auf dem Gcbiete der Qeschichte, Rostock, 1829-1885, 5 vols.— 
Tulloch, W. W., 8tory of the Life of Emperor William, London, 1S88. —Turmair, J. (Aven- 
tiuus), Annalium Boiorum Libri 7. Ingolstadt, 1554, Bavcrsc^ieChronik, Frankfort, 1566, edited 
by M. Lexer, Munich, 1882-1886. — Tuttle, IL, German I*oliiical Leaders, lioudoa ami New 
York, 1870; History of Prussia under Frederick the Great, Boston, 1888; 8 vols. 

mmann, IL, Kaiser Maximilian T, Stuttgart, 1884, 2 vols.—Unser Kaiser: zehn Jahro der 
Reglerungdcs Wilhelms H, edited by O. von Amyntr)r and R. Assinan, Berlin, 1899, now edi¬ 
tion, 1908. —TJrstisius, (\, Germaui® hisloricoruin ilhistrium, Frankfort, 1585, 1670, 2 vols. 

— XXetterodt zu ScharfTenberg, L, W. S,, Ernest Graf zu Mansfeld, Gotha, 1867, 

Van Doventer, M. L., Oinquante annees de Thistolrc federalo do VAllernagne, Brussels, 
1870. —Vargha, G., Devclopnomt of Mugyarism in Hungary dviring the Last llalf Century 
(in Magyar), lludapest, 1902. — Varnhagen von Ease, K, A,, J®bcn der KOnigin von Preus* 
sen, Bophie Charlotte, Berlin, 1887.—Vehse, K. K., Geschlchtc der dcutachen HOfe selt der 
Reformation, Hamburg, 1851-1858, 48 vols., partial English translation, Memoirs of the Court, 
Aristociucy, and Diplomacy of Au.stria, London, 1856, 2 vols.—Verdy du VernoU, J. A. 
F. W. von, Im grossen Ilauptquartior 1870-1871, Berlin, 1895.—V^ron, E., Histoiro dc la 
Prusse, Paris, 1867; Histoire do rAlleiuagno depuis la Bataillc de Hadowa, Paris, 1874.— 
Vilmar, A. F. C., Gesrihichio der deutschen Nationallittcratur, Marburg, 1845, 24th edition, 
1894. —Virnich, W,, Die Centrumsfaction und der Kulturkampf, Mainz, 1879. —Vitzthum 
von Eckstadt, K. F. von, Berlin und Wien in den Jahrcii 1845-1852, Btuttgart, 1886.— 
Vivenot, A. von, Herzog Albreeht von Bachsen-Teschen als Reichsfeldmarsclmll, Vienna, 
1864-1866, 2 vols.—Voigtel, T. G., Gwhiehto dos deulsriiori Reiehes unter Otto dem 
Grossen, Halle, 1802. —Volz, R., Geschichte Dcutschlands im 19. Jahrhundert, 1.^4psic, 1895. 

Wachenhusan, IL, Tagebuch vom Osterreicbischen Kricgssehauplatz, Berlin, 1866.— 
Wachsmuth, E. W. G., Weimars Musc‘nhof In den Jahren 1772-1807, Berlin, 1844; Das 
Zeitalter der Revolution, Leipsic, 1846-1848, 4 vols.; GeschichUi deulscher Nationalilllt, 
Brunswick, 1860-1862, 8 vols.—Wdchter, K. G. von, I)(3uts<;he8 Strafrccht, Leipsic, 1881. 

— Wagoner, H., Erlebti^s, Mcine Mcmoirenttu.s der Zeit von 1848 bis 1860 und von 1878 bis 
jetzt, Berlin, 18M,—Waltz, G., Sobleswig-Holsteins Geschichte, Gottingen, 1851-1852, 2 
vols.; Kurze Hchlc*swig-liol8U*iuischc Jia»^desg(*8ehiehte, Kiel, 1804; Deuts<;he Verfassungs- 
geschichte, Kiel, 1844-1878,8 vols. — Walcker, K., l*olitik der konstitutioiudlcn Btaaicn, 
Carlsruhe, 1890.—Warnkdnig, L. A., and P. A. F. Gerard, Histoire des Carollngicns, 
Brussels, 1862, 2 vols. — Wattenbach, W., Deutsehlands Geselnchtsquellcn im MitteJalter 
bis zur Milte des 18. Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1858, 1888. 2 vols., 1898. —Weber, O., Lehrbuch 
der Weltgeschichte, Leipsic, 1847, 20th edition 1888, 2 vols.; Allgemeine VVeltgcschiclitc, 
Leipsic, 1857-1880, 15 vols., 1882-1890. 

Qeorg Weher was born at Ikn gzabern in the Rhino-Palatinate, February 10th, 1808. Upon 
the completion of his stmlies at Erlangen he liecnmo a professor in the high schex)! of Heidel¬ 
berg and from 1848 to 1872 was ils director. His life was passed iu the quiet performance of 
his professional duties and in the preparation of numerous historical works which arc of 
special value to the student. Doctor Weber frankly stated that he wrote for the educated 
class, not for popular use; but the clear and easy style, the Judicious arrangement, and un¬ 
biassed treatment of fact make his writings prodtablo and mstnictivo to all. He died at 
HcideUierg, August 10th, 1888. 

Weecn, F. von, Geschichte der badischen Verfassung, Karlanihe, 1868; Die Deutschen 
seit der Reformation, Leipsic, 1879, — Wegele, F. X. von, Geschichte der deutschen Hlsto* 
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fioMpbie, Munich, 1885. — Wekrmaim) C.. Die ftltcren LObeckiachen Ztinftrollen, Lubeck* 
18W.*—Wehw, J* B., Maria Theresia uml der dstemichische BrMolge kri^ 174(V-1748, 
Vienna, 1864. — Wenck, W. B., Deutschland vor Imndert Jahren, Lelpsic, 1^, 3 vola,— 
Warner, K., Kaiser Franz 1793--1808, in Oesterreichische Oefschichte fUr das Volk, Vienna, 
1864.—Wertkeimer, E., Geschichte Oesterreichs und Ungams, 1806-1870, Budapest, 1884- 
1893, 2 vols.; Der ungarfsche Hdchstag 181M812, Budapest, 1900.—WMtttiani 8., Impe* 
rial Germany, I/)ndon, 1888; Story of Austria, London, 1898.—Widmann^ 8.. Qescbichte 
doe deutscben Volkes, Paderborn, 1893.—Wiegand, W., Friedrich der Grosso im Urtheil 
der Nncbwelt, Strasburg, 1888. — Wiermann, IL, Kaiser Wllhclni und seine Paladine, Leip* 
sic, 1885. — Wilda, W. E., Das Strafreebt der Germancn, Hallo, 1843.—WiUbolmine von 
Bairauth, M6moires depiiia I’annco 1706-1742, Brunswick, 1810, Leipsic, 1892. — Wille, IL, 
Vor30 Jabren: Lose Tagebucbblatter aus dem Pekb.uge gegen Dftnemark, Berlin, 1896.— 
Wilhalm I. (Emperor), Politlsche Correspondenz Kaiser Wilaelm I, Berlin, 1890. —Willia, 
K., Sorvetus and Calvin, Jjondon, 1877.—Winter, G., Gesebiebte dea dreisaigjftbrigen 
Krieges, in Oncken’s Allgemeinc Gesrdiichte, Berlin, 1898. 

Ueorg Winter, bom at Breslau, February 8rd, 1856, is prominent among modem German 
historians. His Individual works arc already numerous and valuable, and Imving been an as¬ 
sistant of lianke hi the preparation of the WeltaenehichU, be became one of the editors of the 
volumes uncompleted at the death of tliat great historian. 

Winterfeld, K. von, Ges(‘hichte tier pn iisslschen FeldzDge von 1866, Potsdam, 1867. — 
Wipo, Gesbi Chuonradi II imperatoris, in Monumenta Germania) Hlsiorica, SS. XI, German 
tmnslation, Kaiser Konrad II und Heinrich III, nach Wipo dargestelU, 1864.—Wipper- 
mann, C., FUr.st Bismarck iin Iluhestiindc, Berlin, 1891.—Wirth, J. G. A., Die Geschichte 
dor deutschen Staaten von der Aidlbsung des Ucichs, Karlsruhe, 1847.—Wissowa, F., Po- 
litisoho Hoziehungen zwisohen England und Deutschland, Breslau, 1889.—Wittekindus, 
von Corvei, Res gesta) saxonicte, in Monumenta Germanije Ilistorica, 8S. Ill, German tmns- 
lations, Hilchsischo GeschicbUui, Ikirlin, 1847; Heinrich der Erstcund Otto der Grosse, Berlin, 
1869.—Witzschell, A., Lulhcia Aufenthalt auf der Wailhurg, Vienna, 1876.—Wbrle, 
K., Deutschcr Geschichtskalender, Ludwfgshafen. 1801.—Woklbriick, 8. W., Geschichte 
der Altmark. Berlin, 1855.—Wolf, A., Kaik*r Franz 1804-1811, Vienna, 1864; Geschlchtliche 
Bilder aus Osterrcich, Vienna, 1878-1880, 2 vols,; Osterrcich unler Maria Theresia, Joseph 
II und l/3opold II, Berlin, 1882. 

AiUm Wolf, a noted Austrian historian, was born at Eger in Bohemia, July 12th, 1822. 
He studied at Prague and Vienna, becoming a lecturer on Idstory in the University of Vienna 
In 1850. A])pointcd professor at Pest in 1862, he was for some years tutor to the daughter 
of Archduke Albert and in 1865 iM'camc professor at the University of Gratz, where he 
remained until his death, October 36th, 1888. A profound student of Austrian history, esue- 
dally of the times of Maria ThereSit, he wrote a number of important treatises, besides valu¬ 
able hiogmuhies of Fmuds I and the archducitess Marie Ohrustinc. 

Wolx, G., Zur Geschichte der deiitschen Protestanteu 1555-1559, Berliu, 1888. — Wolt- 
mann, IC. E, von, Geschichte der Reformation In Deutschland, Altona, 1800, 8 vols. — 
Worms, H. de, The Austro-Hungarian Empire, 2nd edition, 1876. 

Zeiss, E., Bilder aus der deutsohen Geschichte, I.4indshut, 1880. — Zeller, E., Friedrich 
der Grosse als Phllosoph, Berlin, 1886. 

Kduard Zeller was born at Kleiiibottwar In Wlirteml»erg, January 22nd, 1814. He studied 
at Ttlbirigen and .Bt^rlln, and in 1840 became a lecturer on theology at Tubingen. Hia ad¬ 
vanced views caused bitter opposition to hia appointment to a professorship at Berne in 1847, 
and in 1849 he accepted a call to Marburg, where he remained until his appointment as pro¬ 
fessor of philosophy at Heidelberg in 1862. In 1873 ho became professorat Berlin University, 
but at the age of eighty years retired from active life and settfeti at Stuttgait. Zeller ranks 
among the most noted German historians of philosophy and his publications are marked by 
orl^nul thought and profound erudition. 

Zeller, J., HIstoire d*Allemagne, Paris, 1872-1890. 6 vols.—Ziegler, T., Derdeutsche 
Student am Ende des 19ten Jahrhunderts, Stuttgart, 1895, 6th edition, 1896. —Zwiedineck- 
Bildenkorat, H. von, Bibliothek deutscher Geschichte, Stuttgart, 1876 (in progress). 




HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRES 

A CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRES 
FROM THE TIME OP THE HOHEN8TAUFENS TO THE PRESENT 

[1188-1004 A.D.] 


THE TWELFTH CENTURY 

1188 Conrad III elected king of Germany over Ids rival, Henry Guelf (the Proud), duke of 

Havaria. Conrad fears H<*nry and puts him undiT the ban, giving Saxony to Albert 
tlie Hear, and Bavaria to Ix'opold IV, markgraf of Austria. 

1189 Death of Henry the Proud, 

1140 Ilis brother Welf asserts rights to Bavaria and is defeated hy Conrad at Weinsberg. 

1141 On death of Leopold of Austria, Bavaria falls to Henry Jasomirgott, brother of Ilenrv 

the Proud. Conrad restores Saxony to Henry tlie Lion, son of Henry the Proud. 
Albert th<3 B<^ar gives uj) claim to Saxony and his former possessions are restored ib 
him. 

1147 Conmd joins the Second Crusade. 

1149 Return of Conrad renews strife with Welf of Bavaria. Conrad prepares to go to Rome 
to claim imperial crown. 

1151 Death of Conrad’s ehhist son Henry, already crowned king of Germany. 

1152 Death of Conrad. Ho has (*njoined the electors to make his iicphow, Frederick (I) 

Iktrbarossa emperor, which they do. The king of Denmark acknowledges himself 
Friidcrick’s vassal. 

1154 Frederick starts for Italy to restore the imperial authority there. 

1155 He takes some small towns in northern Italy—is crowned king of Italy at Pavia and 

emperor by Adrian IV at Rome, Execution of Arnold of Brescia. 

1156 Frederick undertakes to settle the Ouelf and GhilKslline question. Bavaria rcatorwl to 

Henry the Lion. Henry Jasomirgott made duke of Austria. Welf rer^eives Tuscany, 
Spoleto, and some of the countess Matilda’s possessions. The Guelf power is once 
more fully established. 

1157 Nearly all the western princes do homage to the emperor at the Diet of Whrzburg. 

Frederick bestows the crown of Bohemia upon Wladislaw. Rupture between pope 
and emperor on account of the former’s confirmation of William II of Sicily. 

1158 Frederick goes again to Italy. The Diet of Roncaglia defines rights of emperor against 

the Lombard cities. Revolt of Milan. 

1160 Siege and destruction of Crema. Schism in the church. 

1162 Siege and surrender of Milan. The city burned. 
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1168 Frederick again visits Italy to settle affairs in the kingdom. 

1168 Fourth visit of Frederick to Italy. 

1167 Siege of Ancona. Formation of the Lombard League. Union of Guelfs and Ghlbellineia 

t^cond coronation of Frederick by the anti-pope Paschal III. 

1168 Plag'io nearly annihilates Frederick’s army and he returns to Germany urlth dlffloulty. 

Trie Diet of Bamlierg ends a feud between Henry the Lion and his foes. 

116d Frederick’s son Henry chosen king of the Homans. Kebuilding of Milan. The new 
city of Alessandria built. 

1174 Fifth expedition of Frederick to Italy. 

1175 t/nauccessful siege of Alessandria. 

1176 Disastrous defeat of Frederick by the Lombards at Legnano. He makes an armistice 

with the pope and the Lombards. 

1177 Beconciliauon of Pope Alexander III and Frederick at Venice. 

1178 End of the sc^hism in tlie church. 

1182 Submission of Henry the Lion, Division of the duchy of Saxony. 

1188 Peace of Constance. The Lombard cities gain their independence, recognising the over- 
lordship of Frederick, which Iiowever th^ may redeem by annual payment. 

1186 Frt^derick visits Italy for the sixth time, ite attempts to repress the growing energy of 
the lombard and Tu5K*.an cities. Marriage of Henry to Constance, daughter of Hoger 
II of Sicily. 

1188 Frederick joins the Third Crusade. Henry made vice-regent. He goes to war with 
Henry the Lion. Deatli of William II of Si<oly. Henry by virtue of his marriage 
claims the kingdom, but it is secured by Tancred. 

1100 Tbrnry comes to an undersUincling with Ibmry tin* Lion. Death of Frederick while bath¬ 
ing in u stream in Cilicia. Henry VI succeeds. 

1191 Coronation of Henry us emperor. He abandons Tusculum. Siege of Naples in war 
with Tancrcd. 

1104 End of a two years’ w'ar with Henry the Lion and liberation of Richard Cmur dc Lion, 
his brother-in-law. 

1195 Henry subjugates the kingdom of Sicily which lie treats in merciless fashion. William 
HI resigns the crown to Henry. End of the Norman dynasty, Germany’s most dan¬ 
gerous rival in Italy. 

1106 Henry's eldevSt son Frederick elected king of the Romans. 

1107 Rebellion In Sicily crnahed. Henry makes great plans for conquest of the Eastern Em¬ 

pire, but dies suddenly. 

1198 Some of the Oerman princes elect Philip of Swabia, Henry’s brother, king. Others 
bestow the title upon Otto IV, son of Henry the Lion. A war for the crow'ii between 
the Ouelfs and llobenstaufeuH begins. Pope Innocent 111 recognises Otto. The name 
Cuelf applied to partisans of the i>ope. Defeat of Otto and restriction of his 
power. 

THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

1208 Murder of Philip. Otto universally hailed as sovereign. 

1209 Coronation of Otto us emperor. He abandons the estates of Matilda to the pope. 

1212 In consequence of qimrrols between Otto and the pojn*, the latter makes Frederick H, 
grandson of Barbaros.sii, king of Germanv. 

1214 Battle of Bouvines. Otto In alliance with king John of England and others defeated by 

Philip Augustus of France. He withdraw s to the Harzburg. 

1215 Coronation of Frederick as king of Germany. He promise.s to undertake a crusade. 

1218 Death of Otto IV. 

1220 Frederick’s young son, Henry, to whom Swabia has lieen given, is elected king of Rome. 
Coronation of Ficderick as emperor upon renewing his promises to the papal see by 
Ilonorius HI. 

1222 Coronation of Henry as king at Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle). 

1226 Quarrels with the liombard cities. 

1227 Abortive atU‘m])t of Frederick to conduct a cnisade. Ho is excommunicated for not 

fultDling his promise. Defeat of the Danish king, Valdemar H, at BornhOved. 

1228 Frederick sails tor the East on his crusade. The pope e,\commui)icates him for starting 

without abs#>lution. 

1229 The pope's army ravages Apulia. Frederick concUidea a ten years’ truce with the 

Saracens, receives Jerusalem and other places, and returns to Italy. He is excom¬ 
municated a third time for coming back. Frederick drives the papal troops from his 
territories. 

1280 Peace made with the pope. Absolution of Frederick. 

1284 Revolt of Frederick's sou Henry in lower Germany. He is sulidued and sent to Italy. 
Public peace enacterl at Maimi^. The laws first published both in Latin and German. 

1286 Victories over Uie Lombard cities. 

1287 Frederick seizes Austria, and deposes Duke Frederick the Warlike. The empreas* second 
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8 on, Conrad, elected king of the Bomans. In Lombardy Fixklerick wins a decisive 
victory over the Lombard cities at Cortenuova. The smaller cities hasten to make 
peace. Milan holds out. 

1238 Siege of Brescia. Frederick retires to Cremona. Fred«?Tick'a natural son, Enzio, 
assumes title of king of Sardinia, which offends the pope. 

1288 Beginning of war with the papacy. Excommunication of Frederick. Enzio captures 
Ancona. 

1240 Frederick appears before Rome, but returns to Naples. 

1241 Sea victory of Enzio at Elba. In G<»rmany Duke Henry the Pious, of Liegnitz, Oghts a 

battle at Wahlstatt with the Mongols, who have invaded the country. Although vic¬ 
torious, the Mongols tuni back. 

1245 Innocent IV, having escaped from Frederick, summons council at Lyons and declares 

Frederick deposed. All subjects of the emperor are ordered to revolt, and a new elec* 
tion is called for. 

1246 Henry Raspe, landgraf of Thuringia, is elected. He is defeated at Ulm by Conrad 

1247 Death of Henry. William of Holland elected to succeed him. 

1248 Defeat of Frederick at I’hdua. Ho retreats to Naples. 

1249 Victory at Fossalta for the Lombard cities. Capture of Enzio. 

1250 Fr^erick dies at Fiorentino. His son, Conrad IV, succeeds. Germany torn by fac¬ 

tions. Coumd stays in Italy. The pope refuses to recognize him as emjKjror. ' Con¬ 
rad is by Frederick's will king of Sicily also. He and his brother Manfred recover 
Naples and Capua from the pope. 

1252 The pope offers the crown of Sicily to Richard, earl of Cornwall, and to Charles, count 
of Anjou, in retuni for an alliance against Conrad and Manfred. Neither accepts. 

1254 Death of Conrad, sjiid to be causcil by Manfred’s ambitious. Manfred becomes regent 
in Sicily for Cnnmd’s .son Conradin* 

1356 Deatl) of William. Interregnum in Germany. 

1257 Double election of Bichard of Cornwall and Alfonso of Castile to the German kingv 

dom. The former is crowned at. Aachen, but is recognised oiuy in the Rhine valley. 
The latter never comes to Germany. 

1258 Manfred states that Couradin is dead and has himself crowned king of Sicily. The 

pope refuses to recogniscj him. 

1264 Pope Urban IV offers the crown of Sicily to Charles t>f Anjou, who accepts. 

1205 Coronation of Charles as king of Sicily. He proceeds against Manfred. 

1266 Death of Manfred in battle of Beneveuto. 

1267 Expedition of Conradin into Italy to rccovei hU hereditary rights. 

1268 Defeat of Conradin at Tagliacozzo. lie is captured and executed. 

1272 Deatli of Richard of Cornwall. The pope threatens to appoint an emperor if the electors 
do not choose one, A new era for the empire begins, Italy has been lost to it. The 
house of Anjou is establislicd in southern Italy. The Guclf triumphs in the north 
have put an end to imperial authority. The ecclesiastical power has entirely over¬ 
shadowed that of the emperor. The title continues only in name. The electors be¬ 
come a distinct element in the state. 

1278 Diet at Frankfort, assembled to elect a successor to Richard, king of the Romans, passea 
over the chief candiduto.s, Ottoc*ar king of BoJiemia and Alfonso the I.ioarned of Castile, 
and chooses Budolf of Hababurg. He conciliates the papacy by making ample 
concessions. 

1276 Vicnmi taken by Rudolf from tiie Bohemian king, who resigns Austria, Styria, Carin- 
thia, etc., to Rudolf. Rudolf re.storcs order in the realm. 

1278 Ottocar defeated by Rudolf at the battle of Murchfcld, Death of Ottocar. Tlis suc¬ 
cessor, Wenccslaus II, marries Rudolf’s daughter. 

1291 Rudolf dies. 

1292 Adolphus of Nassau elected German king to the exclusion of Albert, Rudolf’s son. 

Civil war. 

1298 Albert I elected. He defeats and slays Adolphus at Gbllheim, subdues Theobald of 

Ptirt, and makes ix?ace with tlie electors. 

1299 Treaty with Philip the Fair of France. 

1800 A campaign undertaken Ijy Albert to assert his claims to the domains of the deceased 

count of Holland falls. He puts down internal enemies. 

THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

1801 Charles Martel, son of Charles II of Naples, made king of Hungary by the pope. The 

Hungarians clioose the son of Wenceslaus of Bohemia. 

1808 Albert exchanges tlie alliance of Philip of France for that of Pope Boniface VUL War 
with Wenceslaus II of Boljeinia. 

1806 Albert seizes the Bohemian kingdom on the death of Wenceslaus Ill and makes his own 

son Rudolf king. 

1807 Battle of Lucka. Albert’s troops defeated by the Thuringian princes. Death of Rudolf 

H. W.—vox*. XV. 2 t 
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of Bohemia. The Bohemiatis elect Duke Henry of Carinthia king. Albert invades 
Bohemia. 

1808 Albert murdered bv his nephew, John the Parricide. Henry VII of X«uxembnrg 
elected German king at Hhense. Waldetnar, the powerful markgraf of Brandenburgs 
begins Ids rule. 

1800 Henry makes a compact with the excluded princes of the house of Habsburg. 

1810 Henry of Carinthia is expelled from the Bohemian throne and the crown transferred to 
John, son of Henry of Luxemburg. Henry of Luxemburg assembles an army to assert 
the Imperial supremacy over Italy. He enters ]x)mbiirdy and is crowned with the 
iron crown at Milan. He favours the Ghibellines. Guelf rising against him. Unsuc¬ 
cessful siege of Brescia. The Genoese welcome Henry. 

1312 Henry VII receives the imperial crown at Rome and attacks Florence. Waldemar of 
Brandenburg defeats Frecferick of Thuringia at Grossenhain. War between Ludwig 
of Bavaria (the Bavarian) of the house of Wittelsbach and Frederick the Handsome of 
Austria. 

1818 Henry prepares to oppose Robert king of Naples. Death of Henry VII. Battle of 
Gammelsdorf: Ludwig of Bavaria defeats Frederick the Handsome. 

1814 Ludwig (IV) the Bavarian elected German king at Frankfort, and Frederick the 
Handsome at Sachsenhausen. The cities support Ludwig. General anarchy and 
war between the Habsburgs and Witielsbaclis. 

1315 Battle of Morgarten. Duke Leopold of Austria, brother of Frederick, dcfcjated by the 
Swiss confederates. 

1816 Waldemar of Brandenburg defeats a league of Poland, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 
at OransoD. 

1823 Ludwig the Bavarian defeats and captures Frederick at MUhkiorf. 

182Ji Brandenburg, left vacant by the extinction of Waldernar’a family, conferreti on Ludwig, 
son of Ludwig the Bavarian. 

1834 Pope John XXII declares Ludwig depos<‘d and his followers excommunicate. The 
eU^ctors refuse to acknowledge the stmtence. 

1825 Ludwig and Frederick agree to reign conjointly. 

1826 Death of Ix^ofKild of Austria. 

1827 Ludwig goes to Mihm and receives the crown of Lombardy. 

1828 Ludwig seizes Pisa. He is crowned emperor at Rome, and seU up an anti-pope, but 

finds himself surrounded by enemies and returns honic. 

1880 Death of Frederick the Handsome. His surviving brothers make peace with Ludwig. 

King John of Bohemia fw^cures the inheritance of Henry of Carinthia by marrying his 
son, John Henry, to Henry's daughter, Margarole Maultasch, and makes a successful 
expedition Into Italy. 

1881 Lndwig fails in an attempt to reconcile himself with the pope. The Swabian League 

formed by the cities to resist oppression by the nobles. 

1888 John of Bohemia forced to evacuate Italy, 

1886 Division of the dominions of Henry of Carinthia. John of Bohemia takes Tyrol and the 

Habsburgs Carinthia and C^andola. 

1887 Ludwig makes alliance with Kugland against France. 

1888 Diet of Fmnkfort. Tlie estates of the emi>inj declare John XXII’s interdict against 

Ludwig to he null and void. The electors declare the choice of an emperor to rest 
• with them independently of the pope’s sanction. 

1840 Ludwig abandons the English alliance for that of France. 

1841 liOwer Bavaria is uniterl to Ludwig’.s dominions on extinction of the ducal house. Louis 

the Grmt, son of (diaries Martel, becomes king of Hungary. 

1842 Tyrol acquired for the house of Wittelsbach by the marriage of Margareto Maultasch 

with Ludwig of Brandenburg. 

1846 Ludwig takes po8S<*8siou of Holland, Zealand, and Friesland in right of his wife. 

Clement VI excommunicates Ludwig and declares him deposed. Charles (TV) of 
laixemburg, son of King John of Ihohemia, electctl German king. The cities refuse 
tt) receive him. Ho flees to France. 

1847 Death of John of Bohemia at Crecy. Charles succeeds him. Death of Ludwig. Louis 

of Hungary invades Naples to avenge the <leath of his brother, King Andrew. 

1848 diaries IV supports the claim of the false Waldemar to Brandenburg, Chailes founds 

the University of Prague. 

1849 Giinther, Count of Schwarrenburg, made German king by the supporters of the house 

of Vfittelsbttch, rivals of the false Waldemar. Ghnther resigns his claims for a money 
payment, 

1850 OharW abandons Waldemar’s cause. 

1858 The count palatine resigns half the upper Palatinate to the Bohemian crown. 

1854 Charles crowned at Milan with tlie iron crown of Lombardy. 

1855 The Bohemian laws modified at Charles' suggestion. He negotiates a peace between the 

Visconti and the Lombard League and is crowned emperor at Home. Ckarles attacked 
in I^sa. He returns home. 
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1856 The Golden Bnll, agreed to by the diet at Nuretnbetg» rogulatee the method of the 
election of German emperore. 

1858 Alliance between Rudolf IV of Austria and the counts of Wtirtemberg against Charles. 

Louis the Great of Hungary conquers Dalmatia from \'cnice. 

1360 Charles detaches the counts of WUrtemberg from Rudolf IV. 

1864 By the Treaty of Bruan, between Rudolf and Charles, the houses of Habsbnrg and Lux- 
emburg conclude a perpetual alliaiice by which on the extinction of the ono house 
the other becomes its heir, 

1866 Battle at the Iron Gates between the Htmgarians and Turks. 

1868 Charles lomls an army into Italy against the Visconti and gains their promise not to 
make alliances against tlie pone, ( sharks again gtK^s to Homo. 

1370 liouis of Hungary makes himself king of Poland. 

1379 Battle of Altheim. The Swabian J.<eague defeated by the count of WOrtcmlKjrg, 

1878 The Treaty of FUrstenwald. The house of WitteKs)>Hc h resigns the mark of Branden¬ 

burg to Charles IV. Pomerania and IVIt cklenburg acknowledge Charles’ siixerainty. 

1876 Charles* son Wenceslaiis obowm emperor in his father’s lifetime. Ulm. Constance, and 

other cities unite to dehuul their liberties and refuse to do homage to Wenccslaus. 

1877 Battle of Reutlingcn. Tin; tn>ops of the cities defeat those of WftrUunberg. Charles 

conlirms the liberties of tho cities in return for their homage to Wcnceslaus. The 
cities in the Bwabiun League increased to thirty two. Charles divides his territories 
among his sous. 

1378 Ihiath of C3iarks IV. Wencoalaus succeeds. 

1879 Tlie dukes of Bavaria, tho counts palatine, and the inarkgraf of Baden join the Swabian 

Ixjaguo. Leagues of the sword, crown, lion, etc , formed by tlie kuight.s to coiuitcr- 
balance tlie Swabian licague. Wars between the towns and knightly leagues. 

1382 In the league of Eldngen, the Swabian I^*ague and the knigliUy leagues unite to pre¬ 
serve onier. Death of l^ouis of Hungary. His daughter Alary, wife of Wcnceslaus^ 
brother Sigismund, succeeds him. 

1384 Wcnceslaus (dected head of the leagues. 

1385 Five Swiss towns ioln the league of cities. 

1886 Duke Leopold of Austria defeated and slain by the Swiss at Sempaeh. 

1887 War between the princes and tbe Swabian League. Sigismund, markgraf of Branden- 

i)urg, brother of AVenccsIaus, crowned king or Hungary. 

D188 Battle of Nflfels. An Au.striun aimy defeated by the Swiss Confederation. Battle of 
Doningcn. The princes defeat the Swuibian Ix^aguo. 

1889 Diet of Eger. Wcnceslaus persuades tlie princes a»id many of the towns to agree to a 
lAimifrMc or ** king’s peace ” for six years. ATassaere of Jews in Prague. 

1398 Conflict between AVenceslaus and the Bohemian clergy. The Bohemian nobles form a 
noble league {Ihrrenbmid) against Wcnceslaus, Tliey arc Joined by Sigismund of 
Hungary, Jobst of Aloravia, and other princes. 

1894 Wenccslaus imprisoned by the Bohemian nobles. John, duke of Ghrlitz, brother of 
Wcnceslaus, defeats the Bohemian re!)els. 

1395 Wcnceslaus makes Galcazzo Visconti herediUiry (kike of Milan. 

1306 Battle of NikopoH; the Turks defeat Sigismun*! of Hungary. 

1897 Tiie diets of Tem(*8vdr (1897) and Buda (1405) organise tin; IlungaHan chambers of peers 
and representatives. 

1400 Wenccslaus deposed by the electors. • 

THK FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

1401 They choose Bupert Cit^m, the count palatine, Homan king. Hupert makes alliance 

with the iJerre}i()u7vd. He leads an army into Italy, but returns to Germany unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

1402 Sigismund of Hungary rules Bohemia for Wcnceslaus. Tie imprison.^ Wencxislaus. 

1403 Wenccslaus escapes. The Hungarians make I^dislaus of Naples king. Sigismund 

propitiates the Hungarians aiul r>adislaus withdraws. 

1405 Lei^uc of Marbach. The arclibishop of Alainz, the markgraf of Baden, the count of 
Wtlrtemberg, and seventeen Swabian citks uniU? against Hupert. 

1409 The archbishop of Prague commjtnds Wyclltfe’s writings to be publicly burned. 

1410 John Huss laid under the ban of the church for heresy. Death of Hupert. Sigismund 

of Hungary chosen emperor. Another party elect Jobst of Moravia. 

1411 Jobst dies. Agreement between Sigismund and W'enccRlaus. Sigismund again elected. 

Frederick von Hohenzollern iKicomes administrator of Brandenburg. 

1412 Hussite disturbances in Prague. 

1414 Council of Constance meets to end tlie papal schism and d(jal with the Bohemian heresy 

and with church reform. Sigismund attends it. 

1415 John Huss burned at the stake by order of the council. The majority of the Bohemian 

nobles form an alliance to support Hussite doctrines. 

1416 Jerome of Prague burned. 
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1419 Revolt of tbe Taboritea, a braoch of the Hussites in Prague. Wenceshius murdered. 

Churches and cloisters attacked by the Hussites. They take arms and led by Zizka 
capture the citadel of Prague. 

1420 Cniaade declared against the Hussites. The Hussites institute a regular government 

under Nicholas of Hus and Zi^ka and it is supported by the main j^rtion of the Bo> 
hemian nation. 8igismund*s troops defeated before Prague. The Calixtines, or 
UtraquUts, the moderate Hussite party, embody their doctrines in the Four Articles. 

1421 The Hussites take many cities and ravage the country. 

1422 Battle of Deutsch-Brod. Sigismund defeated by Zizka. Dissensions among the Hus¬ 

sites. 

1424 Zizka dies. 

1426 The Hussites defeat the imperials at Auasig and make raids Into the empire. 

1428 The Hussites invacie Silesia and Hungary, 

1481 Hussite victory at Taus. Sigismund receives the Lombard crown at Milan. Council of 
B&le meets and negotiates with the Hussites. 

1438 Sigismund recognist^s Eugenius IV as pope and is crowned cmj^ror at Rome. The 
council of BAle offers the Hussites concessions known us the Oompactata, granting 
the administration of the cup in both kinds and consecration of Utraquist priests. 
The Hussites refuse the terms offered. 

1434 The nobles in Bohemia unite to rcstoie order and defeat the Hussites at Lipan. Order 
restore<l In Bohemia. 

1486 Sigismund concedes the Bohemians' demands in favour of the independence of the 
church in Bohemia. The Compactata are accepted and Sigismund is received in 
Prague as king of Bohemia. 

1437 Sigismund die.s and the house of Luxemburg becomes extinct. 

1438 Dtike Aiben of Austria el<‘cted German king as Albert II. 

1439 Albert die.s in a war with the Turks. 

1440 With the election of Frederick III (IV) the empire returns to the house of Habsburg. 

Wladislaw Jagello of Poland chostm king of Hungary. 

1442 Hungarians under John Hunyady defeat the Turks at Szent-Imre and tbe Iron Gates. 

1443 Hui^ady beats the Turks at Nish and crosses the BiUkuns. 

1444 At Frederick's suggestion a for<5e of Armagnacs inva<les Switzerland. It is defeated at 

Sankt Jakob. Battle of Varna. Tbe Turks defeat Hunyady and kill Wladislaw Ja^ 
gello. Wladislaw t lur Posthuraou.s, king of Bohemia, son of Ail)ert II, chosKui king of 
Hungary. John Hunyady appointed governor in his absence. George Podiebrad 
becomes leader of the Utraquist party or Hussites, now' the dominant one in Bohemia. 
144/5 Hunya<iy besieges Vienna to compel Frederick to release Wladislaw the Posthumous. 

1446 Treaty between Frederick and PopeEtigenius IV. Tw o electors deposed. The electors 

league against the pope. War between Elector Frederick of Saxony and Duke William 
of Thuringia. 

1447 Through the eiforts of .^Encas Sylvius the obc<iience of the G<;nTmn princes is restored to 

the pope. 

1448 Battle or Kosov(». Hunyady dofeat(‘d by the Turks. George Podiebrad takes Prague. 

War bctw'ecn Husaite.s anci Catholics in Bohemia. 

1449 The Markgrafs War of Albert Achilles of Bnindenburgand oilier princes against Nurem¬ 

berg. Several German prince.s 0*01111)1110 to replace Frederick by George Podiebrad, 
, but fail of their ob ject. 

1451 Frederick III recognises the authority of George Po<iiebmd in Bohemia. Podiebrad 

hnally suppresses the Taborite sect of Iluasites. 

1452 Frederick crow'iictl emperor at Home. (This w'aa the last occasion on which a German 

emperor was crowned at Rome.) 

1453 Frederick permits Wladislaw' the Posthumous to assume government of Hungary. 

Hungary threatened by the Turks after the fall of Constantinople. 

1450 Hunyady defeats the Turks in a great liattle at Belgrade. He dies. 

1457 Low'er Austria falls to Frederick on the death of Wladislaw the Posthumous. The 
crown of Hungary falls to Matthias Corvinus, son of Hunyady; that of Bohemia to 
George Po<liebmd. 

1462 Battle of Sitekingen; Frederick, count palatine, defeats Ulrich of WUrtemberg and bis 

allies. Rising in Vienna under Freilerick Ill’s brother Albert. 

1463 The death of Albert puts Frederick in possession of Upper Austria. 

1468 The poi>e rtduses to confirm the Bohemian Compactata, excommimicates George Podie¬ 

brad, and incites Matthias Corvinus to war with him. 

1469 Matthias is crowned king of Bohemia, but is soon after expelled thence. 

1471 On tbe death of George Podiebrad, Wladislaw Jagello of Poland becomes king of 
Bohemia. Mattldas continues the vrar with Bohemia. 

1474 Charles the Bold of Burgundy besieges Neuss, 

1475 Frederick relieves Neuss. 

1477 Maximilian, son of Freiierlck 111, marries Mary of Burgundy, heiress of Charles the 
Bold. 
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1479 By the Treaty of Olmhtz, Wladielaw of Bohemia abaudona Sileaia, Moravia, aftd Luaatia 

to Mattbiaa Corvhjus. Battle of Ouiucgatc. Maximilian defeats the Frenclu The 
Hungarians defeat the Turks at Kenyer-uiesO. 

1482 Dejith of Mary of Burgundy; Maximiliau rules the Netherlands for their son Philip. 
Revolts against him. Peace of Arras, Maximilian resigns Burgundy and Artois to 
Prance. 

1485 Matthias Corvinus conquers Austria and forces Frederick to acknowledge his rights in 

Silesia, He makes Vienna his capital. 

1486 Maximilian chosen king of tlie Romans. 

1488 Great Swabian League of the an’hduko Sig^ismuiid of Austria, twenty-two Swabian 
cities, etc., to maintain order. Frederick III invades the Nethorhmds to release Maxi¬ 
milian, kept pHsoner at Bruges. 

1480 Frederick defeats the Floniiugs at IkTtborg. 

1400 Fixjderick abandons the government to Maximilian. IVladislaw, king of Bohemia, be¬ 

comes king of Hungary on the death of Matthias Corvinus. Maximilian attacks 
Wladislaw and recovers Austria, 

1401 By the Treaty of Pressburg Wladislaw promises Maximilian the successhai to Hungary 

if he hiinMolf sliould die without heirs. 

1402 Charles VIII of France man4(*s Maximilian’s betrothed, Anne of Brittany; England and 

Spain unite with Maximilian against France. 

1493 Peace made with Cliarles VIII, who surrenders Fmnche-Comto and Artois to Maxi- 

inilian. Death of Frederick Ill. Maximilian succeeds liiin. Maximilian repels an 
invasion of the Turks. 

1494 Maximilian surrenders ti\o government of the Netherlands to his son Philip, 

1405 Maximilian joins the league of Venice for tljo expulsion of tlie French from Italy. Diet 
of Worms. Permanent peiice within the empire agreed upon. Imperial chamber 
formed to settle quarrels between the princes. The tax called “ common penny im¬ 
posed to support it. 

1460 Failure of Maximilian’s o.xpcd!tlon into Ittdy. His son Philip marrie s Juana of Spain. 
1490 War with the Swiss Coufod(;mtion. Imperials are defeaUsl at Dorncck. Maximilian 
makes alliance witli Frederick of NapU‘s against France. Diet of Augsburg, Imperial 
council of regency appointed for six years, 

THE SIXTEEN nr OENTUKY 

1501 Part of the imperial chamber’s Juriwilction transferred to tlio Aulic council. Treaty 

with Louis Xll of France, whom Maximilian promises to invest with the Milanese, 

1502 Electoral union formed at Qclnlaiusen, The electors agree to act in imperial affairs only 

by mutual consent and to maintain their privileges against the emperor. 

1504 Maximilian joins in the Bavaria-Ijiuidshut war of succession and wins the victory of 
Ratisbon. Treaty of Blols. Maximilian promise.s Jjonis XII the investiture of Milan. 
1508 Unsuccessful invasion of Venetia by Maximiliau. Tlic Venetians conquer and retain 
Trieste and Flume. Maximilian forms the league of Cambray with France, Spain, 
and the pope for the partition of Venice. 

1500 Successful expe dition of liouis XII into Italy. Maximilian’s expedition uusuccessful. . 
1510 The pope ataidons the league. • 

1512 Freucli victory at Ravenna. Maximilian abandons th(3 cause of the French, and they 

are expelled from Italy. The empire divided into administmtive circles. 

1513 Ihittle of Guiuegate, or the Spurs ; Maximilian with English troops defeats the French. 

1514 Peasant insurrection in Hungary known as that of the Rurncfi or C’rusaders. The peas¬ 

ants under Dosza defeated at Temesvdr and punished with grt^at cruelty. Verl)5czy’s 
codification of the laws called Tnjmrtiium Opus Juris liegni Ihxn^am adopUid by the 
Hungarian diet. 

1515 On the death of Wladislaw of Hvmgary his son, Louis II, svicceeds him, 

1516 Expedition of Maximiiiun to Italy, Ho makf s peace with France. 

1517 Luther begins his attack on the «do of liululgonees. 

1518 Lutlier 8iimmone<l to Romo to answer the cliarge of heresy. Luther ap|>eals to a general 

council. 

1,510 Death of Maxiniiliaii. Charles V, grandson of Maximiliai^ elected emperor. 

1520 A papal bull declares Luther a heretic and excommunicates him. Cliarles crowned at 

Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle). Luther burns tlw bull of excommunication. 

1521 Diet of Worms. By the Edict of Worms Luther is laid under the ban of the empire. 

He is concealed in the castle of Wartburg. His doctrines spread. The prince of 
Anhalt adopts them. The imperial chamber re-estfiblisbed. Belgrade captured bjy the 
Turks. Charles cedes Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and C^rnlola to his brotlier Ferdi¬ 
nand. The emperor’s troops drive the French from the Milanese. 

1522 CTuirles cedes the Tyrol to Ferdinand. The French fail in an attempt to recover the 

Milanese. League between Charles, the pope, Venice, and other Italian cities against 
IVance. Bremen accepts the Reformation. It is preached in Silesia. Franz von 
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Sickingoiit at the head of troopa of the Swabian League and the Bheniah League of 
Knights, attempts to introduce a reformation of the church by force. He besieges 
Treves unsuccessfully. 

Sickingen'a castle of Ijandstuhl taken and himself slain. 

1524 The diet of Nuremberg recommends the summoning of a council to settle the religious 
disputes. The Catholic princes of Germany unite In the league of liatisbon to enforce 
the Edict of Wonns. Magdeburg accepts the Reformation. Appearance of the 
fanatical sect of anabaptists. They rouse the peasants to rebel against their lords. 
1625 A savage peasant war is repressed with equal barbarism. Charles V defeats Francis I 
at l^ivia. John the Constant, elector of Baxony, espouses LuUier's cause, Albert of 
Brandenburg, grandmaster of the TeuUmic order of knighthood, adopts Lutheranism, 
converts East Frussia into an hereditary dukedom, and makes alliance with John the 
Ckmstant, Luther, having abjured his monastic vows, marries a nun. The reformed 
doctrines are aniopted by Philip, landgraf of Hesse Ca.sscl, and by the city of Nurem¬ 
berg. 

1526 Treaty of Madri<i. Francis renounces his claims on Milan and Naples and promises to 

restore Burgundy to Charles, Alliance of Toigau between the Protestant princes. 
The pope forms the Holy L<?aguo of Cognjic with Francis I against Charles. The diet 
of Speier effects a compromise with Luther’s followers. Great Turkisl^ victory over 
the Ilungariuns at Moluics. Death of Loiii.s II of Hungary. Biula and Pc^st surrender 
to tlie Turks. Ferdinand, brother of Charles V, becomes king of Bohemia. John 
Zdpolya, voivode of Transylvania, crowned king of Hungary. Ferdinand becomes 
king and expels John Zupofya. 

1527 Charles’ troops ravage the i)ai>al territories and take Rome. Sack of Rome. The pope 

a prisoner. 

1528 The refomied doctrines accepted by the city of Brunswick and established in Branden¬ 

burg. 

1539 Tire second dh^t of Speier issues a decree xuifavourable to the reformers. The Lutherans 

protest and hence acquire the name of Protestants. Hamburg and Strasburg accept 
the Reformation. Charles signs the Treaty of Camhray with Francis L The Turks, 
having overrun Hungary in support of John Zilpolya, lay siege to Vienna, 

1530 Charles receives the iron crown of Lombardy and is crowned emperor by the pope. 

He summons a diet at Augsburg. The Protestants draw up the Confession of Augs¬ 
burg (it was subscrilK'd to by the elector of Saxony, the markgnif of Brandenburg, 
Ernest, d\ike of LUneburg, the landgraf of Hesse, the prince of Anhalt, the cities of 
Nuremlwrg, Reutllugen. Kempten, Windsheim, ileilbronn, and Weisstmburg). 
Charles publishes a decree condemning Protestant doctrines and laying the Protestants 
under the ban of the empire. The Ptotestanfc princes unite in the Srnalkaldic League 
(it included the elo(Ttor of Saxony, the landgraf of Hesse, the prince of Anhalt, the 
dukes of Brunswick-LUneburg, the counts of Mausfeld, the cities of Magdeburg, 
Bremen, LUlK^ck, Stmsburg, Llndau, Constance, Memmiugen, Biberach, Isny, Rent- 
lingen, and Ulm). 

1531 Ferdinand cliosen Roman king. Gottingen adoj)ts the Reformation. 

1632 The “ Carolina ” ordinance regulating the punishment of crime in Germany promulgate<l. 
By the religious |>eaco of Nuremlwrg, Charles agrees to leave the Protestants umno- 
, lested till the summons of a general council. Charles leads a great army to the relief 
of the little Hungarian city of Gunz Iwsieged by a formidable Turkiso force. The 
Turks retire. 

1634 Peace of Nuremberg renewed. The Anabaptist common weal tli in Mftuster commits 
terrible excesses Bugenhageu introduces the Reformatiou into Pomerania. 

1585 The anabaptists in Mtinster put down. Charles V makes an expedition to Tunis, expels 

the usurper Barbarossa, and restores the king Mulct Hassan. Francis I seizes the 
occa.sion to renew the war. 

1586 Francis I occupicjs Piedmont. Charles invades Provence, but finds it already desolated 

by the French and retreats in disorder. 

1638 Treaty of Grosswardein betw^een Ferdinand aud John Zapolya; John to retain for life 

the part of Hungary actually io his possession. Ten years' truce with France 
(Truce of Nice). Mutiny amongst Charles' troops in >Iilan, Sicily, and Africa; their 
generals borrow money to pacify tbem. 

1639 The Reforutation establMied in Prankfort-on-the-Oder. 

1540 Death of John Zdpolya. His widow, aided by Martinuzzi, bishop of Grosswardein, 

asserts the claims of her son John Slgismund to Hungry. 

1541 Expedition led by Charles against the pirates of Algiers, Great part of the fieet 

destroyed in a storm. The army returns, having accomplished nothing. Ferdinand's 
troops l)esiege John Biglsmund in Buda. Buda is relieved by the Tu w under Bulei- 
man the Magnificent, who then takes possession of John Sigismund’s Hungarian 
domains for himself. 

1542 Hermann, archbishop of Cologne, adopts Protestantism, 

1544 Battle of Cerisole in Piedmont. Imperial troops defeated by the Frendh. Charles In- 
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radcs France in conjunction with Henry VIIl. Peace of Crespy. Cimrles renounces 
his claims to Burgimdy and Francis I his to Naples, Flanders^ and Artois. 

1545 The Biualkaldie Ii^gue captures the Catholic duke, Henry of Brunswick, after having 
driven him from his dominions. The council of Trent assembles to consider the 
question of reform* 

1545 Charles makes a secret treaty with the Protestant duke, Maurice of Saxony, and con* 
eludes a league with the pope. The princes of the SmalkaMic League renounce tlieiv 
allegiance to Charles, Maurice occupies the electorate of Saxony. Charles sulnlues 
all tlie members of the league except John Frederick, (doctor of Saxony, and the land- 
graf of Hesse. The elector of Suxony r<'C(>vcts bis dominions. 

1547 The pope transfers the sc^at of the geneml council from Trent to Bologna. The Genuan 

members continue to sit at TiVnt. Tlio Bohemians demand the restoration of their 
liberties and make alliance with the elector of Saxony. At ilic battle of Mtthlberg 
Charles crushes the forces of tla^ (doctor of Saxony. The landgraf of Hesse submits 
and is imprisoned by Charles. The Saxon eloctoml dignity transferred to Maurice. 
Ferdinand suppresses the Bohemian revolution and lestricls the liberties of the towns. 
He holds the “Blooily Diet ” and e\e(!iites the ringleaders of (ho revolution. 

1548 Charles promulgates the Augsburg Interim, which concedes the coiumunion in both 

kindvS, but upholds the Komuii Catholic doctrine in general and fails to satisfy the 
Protestants. The im})erial cities refuse to recognise the Interim. Charles compels 
most of them to sulnnit. 

1549 The Jesuits settle in Bavaria. 

1550 Transylvania and the Hungarian possessions of Jolin Sigisinund surrendered to Ferdi¬ 

nand in exchange for territories in Silesia. 

1551 Magdeburg taken by Maurice of Saxony after ten months’ siege and compelled to accept 

the Interim. Maurice makes a secret alliance with Henry II of France. 

1552 Maurice declares for the Protesbint.s, Th(i French capture Metz, Verdun, and Toul. 

The Swabian cities join Maurice, lie (iefeats tlie imperial troops at Rculi and cap¬ 
tures Ehrenberg. Flight of (^imrles V from Innsbrtick. By the Peace of Passtiu, 
Charles concedes religious liberty to the Protiistants. Maurice h^ads his army against 
the Turks. Charles iK^iegc.s Metz. Canisius founds a Jesuit college at Vienna. 

1558 Charles retires from Metz. Albert of Bmndenburg carries on a predatory war against 
the Catholie priricc.s till he is defeated at Hleveslmnseri by Maurice of Saxony, who is 
there mortally wounded. 

1555 Religious peace of Augsburg agreed toby the diet presided over by Ferdinand; relig¬ 
ious lil)erty granted to the Ih*ote8tants of the Augsburg Confession; toleration In indi¬ 
vidual states dependent on the rulers; in a clause known as the Ecclesiastical Reserva¬ 
tion, ecclesiastics couvertod to Protestantism arti required to vacate tlieir iKJnefices; 
the Protestants reject this clause. Ferdinand’s declaration granting lil)erty of con¬ 
science to Prote.stanta of the Augsburg Confession being subject to ecchjsiasth^al 
princes, is rejected by the Catholics. 

1555 Charles resigus the empire to his brotliei* Ferdinand I. The family of Zllpolya ro-estab- 

li.siied in Transylvania. Pope Paul IV n^fuses to recognise Ferdinand as emperor. 
The papal coronation of tin) emperor is declared unnecessary. A Jesuit coUege 
foundcHi at Prague. The Uuivci-sity of Ingolstadt handed over to the Jesuits by the 
duke of Bavaria. ^ 

1558 Ferdinand crowned at Fninkfort. 

1559 The Aulic council reorganised by Ferdinand 

1560 Pope Pius IV reconvokes the council of Trtmt. The diet of princes at Niiumburg de¬ 

clares the emperor to be alone capable of summoning a general council. 

1561 The elector palatine, Frederick III, becomes a convert to Calvinism and attempts to 

establish it in the Palatinate. 

1568 The council of Trent confirms thi; existing dopnaa of the Roman Catholic Church. 

1554 Ferdinand diesand is succeeded in the empire ny his son Maximilian XI. Maximilian’s 
troops invade the territories of John Bigismund Z&polya. 

1556 Suleiman the Magnificent Invades Hungary and dies at the siege of Sziget. 

1667 Maximilian makes concessions to the Protestants of Bohemia. The Elector Augustus 
of Saxony takes Gotha, where the freebooter, William von Orumbach, is sheltered 
by the duke. The duke of Gotha imprisoned for life. 

1558 German troops sent to aid the prince of Orange are defeated by the duke of Alva at 
Jemgun. Maximilian commissions David Chytneus to organise the Protestant church 
in Austria and Styrla. 

1571 Deatli of John Bigismund Zapolya. Maximilian succeeds to his Hungarian dominions. 

Stephen Bdthori becomes voivode of Trangylvania. 

1575 The (fiet of Katisbon elects Maximilian’.s son Rudolf king of the Romans. 

1676 Death of Maximilian. His sou succeeds as Rudolf H and begins to put restrictions on 
the Protestants in his Austrian dominions. The elector palatine, Ludwig VI, expels 
the Calvinist preachers from the Palatinate. 

1580 The Lutheran princes and cities issue the of Concord^ embodying the Lutheran as 
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opposed to the Calvinisticdoctrines^ and require its acceptance by pilestsand teachers. 
Schism between the Lutherans and Calvinists finally elfecte<l. 

1588 Gebhard» archbishop and elector of Cologne, embraces Calvinism. The emperor and 
pope depose Gebhard, who resists the sentence. Civil war in Cologne. The Lutheran 
princes decline to support Gebhard. 

1588 On the succesdon of Frederick IV to the Palatinate the Lutherans are expelled. 

1584 Ernest of Bavaria establishes himself as elector of Cologne by expelling Gebhard and 
prohibits Protestant worship. 

1591 Turks invade Hungary. 

1598 Tlie Strasburg Protestant canons choose John George, markgmf of Brandenburg, as their 
bishop. The Catholic minority elect Charles, co^inal archbishop of Mainz. War 
between the rival blsliops. 

1594 League between the elector palatine, the duke of Whrtemberg, and other Protestant 

princes to withhold aid for the Turkish war until their grievances arc settled; they 
complain of imperial and papal encroachment on their religious and civil jurisdiction 
and of the attempted introuuction of the Gregorian calendar. 

1595 Peasant disturbances in Austria. Kudoif makes alliance with Sigismund Bathori, 

voivode of Transylvania, against the Turks. 

1598 The Turks capture Erlau and defeat an Austrian army at Keresztes. 

THE BEVENTEENTIl (^KNTIJRY 


1804 John George, markgraf of Bnindcnburg, resigns tJie Strasbui^ bishopric to the arch¬ 
bishop of Mainz for a money payment. Revolt of Stephen Bocskay and the Protes¬ 
tants of upper Hungary against government peiuccution. They arc joined by the 
Transylvanian exiles under Bethlen Gabor. Bocskay with tlie aid of the Turks makes 
himself prince <»f Transylvania and master of upper Hungary. 

1605 Rudolf II orders tlic decrees of the council of Trent to be accepted in Bohemia. 

1806 Rudolf's brother Matthias concludes the Peace of Vienna with Stephen Bocskay; the 
laws of Hungary are confirmed, freedom of religious worship i.s granted her, and the 
appointment of only native officials promiscnl; Bocskay is n^cognised as prince of 
Irunsylvania and East Hungary. Matthms concludes a truce witli the Turks at 
Zsit<vatorok. Bocskay dies, 

1607 Sigismund Ibikdczy sucoeexis Bocskay. 

1608 Diet of Uatisbon. The Protestant.sdemand the alwlition of the illegal jurisdiction of the 

Anlic council and the retentiou by tlieir party of the ecclesiasticcd property ladongiug 
to it in accordance with the Peace of Passau. A Protestant union formecrat Ahaiisen 
by the elector palatine, Christian of Anhalt, the duke of Wttrtemberg, markgrafs of 
Ansbach, Kulmbach, and Baden, ami the count palatine of Neuburg. Matthias wins 
over the Hungarians by <*ourtrming their privileges. He invades Bohemia with Aus¬ 
trian and Hungarian troops and torces Kudoif to cede to him Hungary, Au.stria ami 
Moravia. “ 


1609 The elector of Brandenburg, tlie lamlgmf of Hessi>, with Stmsburg, Ulni, Nuremlxjrg, 

and otlicr imperial cities join the I*rok*.stant I'nion. Tlie estates of Hungary, Austria 
and Moravia compel Matthms to jvswre their religious privileges. The Protestant 
, Union demands religious and administrative reforms. Various princes lay claim to the 
vacant duchy of JUlich and (fieves. John Sigismund, elector of Brandenburg, and 
Inc count palatine of Neuburg by the Treaty ofi)ortmui)d agree to take joint posses¬ 
sion. Rudolf refuses U> recognise them and api^oints the archduke liCopold admin¬ 
istrator, Civil war in JUlich. The Bohemian Protestants extort from Rudolf full 
tolemtion of religious woi-sliip and independent church and school government. 

Bavaria, unites the Catholic princes in a Catholic league 

1610 The Protestant Union renewed, the members agneing to support the Treaty of Dort¬ 

mund. Rudolf confers Jalich on the elt'ctor of Saxony. Henry IV of p^nce pre- 
pares tn come to the aid of the union, which negotiates w itli the United Provinces and 
other powers. Death of Henry IV. The Protestants invade Alsace. 

Maximilian of Bavaria makes peace with the union. 

1611 The Bohemians transfer their crown to Matthias. 

Rudolf II. Interregnum. Matthiaa elected emperor. 

Giber, assisted by tiie Turks, makes himself prince of Transylvania. 

1614 The count tmlatine of Neuburg goes over to Catholicism and quarrels with John Sigls- 
of Brandenburg The prince of Orange comes to the aid of John Sigismund, 
and Spantsh trwpg under Spinola support Neuburg. The peace of Xanten arranges a 
divlston of the JUlich territories between Brandenburg and Neuburg. The Dutch and 
Spanish refuse to leave tlie country. * uuu 

J21S Ferdinand of Styria, cousin of Matthias, crowned king of Bohemia 

Feriinand oiders the Protestant ^urches in Bohemia to be destroyed. The people peO- 
tlon Matthias, who supports Ferdinand. The delegates of the Bohemia^Utw in¬ 
vade a meeting of the councii of regency in Prague and fling two of the 
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from the window. This act gives the signal for the Thirty Years' War. The Bo* 
bemhm estates organise a government under thirty directors. Matthias endeavours to 
make peace. The Bohemian insurrection spreads. Matthias persuades the Catholics 
to dissolve their league. The Protestants renew tlie union and send an army under 
Mansfeld to assist the Bohemians The Austrians and the Catholics of the empire re* 
fuse to assist Matthias. 

1619 Matthias dies. Protestants in Austria withhold their allegiance from Ferdinand, The 

Bohemian Insurgents refuse his terms, the Moravums join them, and the allied armies 
under Thurn march on Vienna. Simnish troops untler Boucquoi defeat Mansfeld. 
The Bohemians withdniw from Vienna. Ferdinand elected emperor as Ferdinand II. 
Bolicmia, Moravia, Silesia, and J.<usatia form a confederacy with Austrian Protestants 
and Hungarian malcontents against Ferdinand, depose Idm, and bestow the Boliemian 
crown on Frederick V of the PalatiuaU'. liethlen Gabor of Transylvania invades 
Hungary, taking many fortresses, including Pressburg. He summons tbo Hungarian 
estates ‘which join the confederacy against Ferdinand. Bethlen and Thurn defeat 
Boucquoi and threaten Vienna. Boucquoi defeats the Hungaiians at Hainburg. The 
Catholic League anus for Ferdinand. 

1620 The elector of Saxony and other Luthemii princes side witli Ferdinand. A Spanish 

force \uider Spiuola sent against; the Palatinate. The Protestant Union agrees not to 
support Frederick’s claims to Bolumna, and the league not to attock the Palatinate. 
The AuvSlrian Protestants submit to Ferdinand, Bethlen Gabor elected king of Hun¬ 
gary, The forc<‘H of the league capture Plsek. Other town.s in Bohemia submit. 
Batlle of the AVhito Mountain. Frederick is defeated and Hoes to Berlin. The Bo¬ 
hemians submit to Ferdinand. 

1621 Prc'ssburg and oth(!r Hungarian cities recovered by the imperials. Boucquoi killed at 

the siege of Neuhausel. His troops retire. Bethlen Gabor wins successes. Ferdinand 
punishes tlie Bohemian insurgents by executions and confiscations and lays Frriderick 
under the ban of the empire. Tim Proiestant Union promises neutmlity". The duke 
of Bavaria reduces the ujiper Palatinate. Mansfeld r<‘lieves Frankenthnl and devas¬ 
tates the bishoprics of Simier and Btmsburg. (-hristian of Brunswick raises an army 
for Frederick V and plunder.s the districts on the Main. 

1622 By the Treaty of Nikolsburg Feixlinand II surrenders Bethlen Gdbor seven Hungarian 

provinces with the principalities of Ratibor and Opiu;ln, and Bethlen resigns the 
crown of Hungary. The forcc*s of the league under Tilly defeated by Mansfeld at 
Wicsloch. Tilly defeats the markgmf of Baden-Durlach at Wimpfen and Christian 
of Brunswick at JlOchst and drives Christian and Mansfeld into Alsace. Frederick 
disavows Mansfeld and Christian, who pass into Holland. The conquest of the Pala¬ 
tinate completed by Tilly. Mansfeld invades East Friesland. Christian raises an 
army in lower Saxony. 

1633 Ferdinand transfers the electorship of the Palatinate from Frederick V to Maximilian 
of Bavaria. Christian of Brunswick invades Westphalia and is defeated by Tilly at 
Btadtlolin, 

1624 Mansfeld retires to Holland. Catholicisin restored in Bohemia. TIjc peasant resistance 

repressed with great cruelty. Wholesale emigrations from Bohemia. 

1625 Protestant I^ieague formed under ("hristian IV of Denmark. Tilly Invades C/alenl)erg, 

and Brunswick. The emperor accepts Wallenstein’s oiTer to rais<j an army at his <tsvn 
expense. 

1626 Bethlen Gabor allied witli Christian of Denmark. Tilly defeats Christian IV at Latter 

am Barenberge. Wallenstein repulst‘s Mansfeld at the bridge of Dessau. Mansfeld 
invades Silesia, wins the battle of Oppclii, and invades Momvia. He joins Bethlen 
Gabor in Hungary. Betlileri Gabor makes peace with Wallenstein, Pappcnhelm 
crushes a peasant rising in Upper Austria. Death of Mansfeld. 

1627 Wallenstein and Tilly invade Denmark. Ferdinand abolishes the Bohemian libcrti(*s 

and renders the Bohemian government purely monarchical, hereditary, and Catholic, 
and cruelly persecutes the Protestants, banishing large numbers. 

1628 The dukes of Mecklenburg laid under the ban of the empire and their territories trans¬ 

ferred to Wallenstein, wdio assembles a fleet, invades Pomerania, and tmsuccessfully 
besieges Stralsiind. Ferdinand suppresses Lutheranism in Austria. Christian Iv 
destroys Wallenstein’s fleet. 

1629 Ferdinand publishes the Edict of Restitution, commanding the restonition of ecclesias¬ 

tical properW secularised since the Peace of Passau. Peace between the emperor and 
Christian IV. The latter’s dominions are restored and he abandons bis allies. 

1630 Ferdinand wmds an army which expels the duke of Mantua from his dominions, A 

diet at RaU8lx>n demands and obtains Wallenstein’s dismissal. Giistavus Adolphus 
lands in Germany, occupies Stettin, and makes alliance with the duke of Pomerariia. 
He expels the imperials from Pomerania and invades Brandenburg. 

1631 Gustavus Adolphus concludes the Treaty of Bttrwalde, which promises him a subsidy. 

Peace of Clierasco between Ferdinand and Richelieu. Ferdinand restores Mantua 
to its duke. Gustavus takes Frankfort and Ijandsberg. Tilly takes and sacks Magde* 
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burg. Th6 SwiHles conqvier Mecklenburg and reinatate its dukes. The landgraf of 
Hesse and the elector of ^xony join Gustavus. Gustavus defeats Tilly at Breitenfeld 
and captures the fortresses (»n the >iatn and Hhine. 

1632 The Swedes universally successful. Prague taken by the Saxons and Lutheranism 
restored. Tilly defeated and slain at HSn. Wallenstein is restored to his command 
and raist<s a fresh army. He drives the Saxons from Bohemia and threatens Nurem¬ 
berg. Gustavus fails to disksige Wallenstein from his position. Battle of Ltitzen. 
The Swedes defeat Wallenstein. Gustavus slain, 

1683 Oxeufttierua, the Swedish chancellor, renews the alliances of Gustavus In the union of 

Helibronn and is appointed director of the evangelical alliance. Charles Ludwig, the 
son of Frederick V, i-cstored to the l^latinate. Bemhani of Saxe-Weimar commands 
the Sweflcs and obtains many successes. Wallenstein makes conquests in Silesia and 
Brandenburg. 

1684 Wallenstein disgraced and murdered. The emperor’s son, Ferdinand, king of Hungary, 

succeeds Wallenstein. He captures Ratisbon and wins tlie battle of Nbrdlingen. Tho 
Imperials invade the Palatinate and take Heilbronn. 

1686 Peace of Pnigue between tJie emperor and the elector of Saxony settles tho qxicstions 

concerning ecclesiastical property and toleration, which is not to be exercised m Ferdi¬ 
nand’s bcrc'ditary domlnirnis. The union of Heilbronn dissolves; imperials under 
Piccolondni are fwjut to the Netherlands. They compel the French to raise the siege 
of Louvain and invade France. 

1680 By the Treaty of Wi.smar Fnnicc* ongage.s to carry on the war on her side of the Rhine 
and Swe<len in Silesia and Bohemia. The Swedes victorious at AVittstock. Zabeni in 
Alsace taken by Berniuird of Saxe-Weimur. 

1687 Death of Ferdinand II, Ferdinand of Hungary succeeds as Ferdinand IH. Death of 

Duke Bogislaw of Pomerania. The eknitor of Brandenburg claims Ids territories and 
joins the Imperials in invading them. Bernhard of Saxc-Weimar defeats the duke of 
l.orraine, 

1688 Bernhard capUires Silekingen, Laufeiiburg, and Waldshut, defeats Johann von AVerth 

at Rheinfeiden and GOtz at Wittenweier. The son.s of Frederick attempt to recover 
the Palatinate and are d<‘feated at Minden. Bemhani takes Breisach. 

1689 The Swedo.s drive the imperials from Pomerania and invade Bohemia, Death of Bern- 

hard of Saxe-Welmar. 

1640 The Swtniesexpelled from Bohemia. 

1641 The Swedes threaten Ratisbon where the diet is assembleii. 

1642 Imi>erial.s defe^ited at Kempen. 8we<les under Torstens^m invade Silesia and Moravia 

and rout the imperials at Breitenfeld. 

1648 Negotiations for a general ])eace opemnl at Mbnster and Osnabrttek. Torstenson over¬ 
runs tho Danish territories. The imperials and liavaiiaus defeat tho French at Tutt- 
lingen. 

1644 George Rak(>czy. prince of Tmnsylvania, invades the Jlabsbiirg territory. Swedish 
victory at JiUerhog. Torsteu.son in vtules Bohemia. 

1646 Torstenson defeats the imperials at Jankau and apprmiches A’^ienna. Rakdezy invades 
Hungary. French victory at Allerheim. Peace of Linz between Ferdinand and 
George Rukdezy. 

1646 Swedes under AVrange! invade Bavaria, hut are driven out by the archduke Leopold. 

1647 The elector of Bavaria concludes a aeixirate armistice with France and Sweden, but 

soon after breaks it. Ferdinand gnmts privileges to the Hungarian Protestants in 
order to .secure the I lunarian crow'u for his son. 

1648 Turenne and Wrau;^*! defeat the imperials at Zusmarshausen and overrun Bavaria, but 

are checked by Piccolomini. The Swedes surprise the Kleinseite of l^gue and be¬ 
siege the old town. A general peace (the Peace of Westphalia) sigucct at Mltnster and 
Osnnbrhck; France retains Metz, Toiil, and Verdun; Sweden, upper Pomerania, Rtigen 
and AVollin, and Wismar; the lower Palatinate restored to Charles Ludwig, son of 
Frederick V; the Swiss confederacy's independence recognised; the religious differ¬ 
ences adjusted and privileges extended to the Calvinists; the emperor's prerogatives 
greatly (fimiuislmd; he surrenders Alsace to France. 

1661 Fnwlerick William, tho Great Elector of Brandenburg, invades Berg to assist the perse- 
cuknl Protestants. He Is compelled to make a peace witli the duke of Neuburg by 
which liberty of conscience is secured to tlie Protestants, 

1654 Dispute between Sweden and the empire for the sovereignty of Bremen temporarily ad¬ 
justed through Dutch me<liation. 

1666 The Great Elector as a vassal of Poland for East Prussia, being involved in the war be¬ 
tween Poland and Charles X of Sweden, is forced to transfer his allegiance from 
Poland to SwcMien by the treaty of KOnigsberg. The troops of the elector and Charles 
X defeat the Poles at Warsaw. By the Treaty of Labiau, Charles X acknowledges 
tho independent sovereignty of Brandenburg over East Pnissla. 

165T Alliance between Poland ana the emperor, l^rdinand HI dies. The king of Denmark 
and tho Great Elector join the Polish alliance. The imperils expel Sweden’s ally, 
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George (II) IUk 6 c 25 r of Transylvania, from Poland, By the treaty of Wehlau Poland 
reco^lscs the Great Elector s iudependent sovereignty in the dukedom of Prussia. 
The Great Elector makes alliance with Poland. The Turks depose R&kdczy, 

1658 Xieoxkold I, son of Ferdinand III, clcote<i emperor. The Uheulsh AUiauce formed he* 

tween M^nz, Cologne, Treves, Mtinster, Sweden, Nenburg, Hesse Cassel, and Lhiic* 
burg to maintain their rights under tlie peace of Westphalia. Louis XIV of Fiance 
joins the alliance. Charles X invades Denmark. 

1659 The allies inva<ic Pomerania. England and France send fleets to aid the Swedes. The 

allies defeat Charles X at Nyl)org. 

1660 Peace of Oliva ends the war between Sweden and Poland and confirms the independent 

sovereignty of East Prussia to the Great Eketor. Battle of Klauaenburg. Itakdczy 
defeated by the Turks. Leopold sends aid to the Tmnsylvaoians. The Turks take 
Grosswardein. 

1663 The battle of Nagy-SzbUos c^tablislies Michael Abafi as prince of Transylvania under 
Turkish protection. 

1663 The Turks under Ahmed Kbprili invade Austrian territory. Abafi attacks Cioatia. 

Ijcopold summons a diet to Ihitisbon. The diet becomes permanent. 

1664 The German states, aided by foreign pow'ers, collect forces against the Turks. Impe¬ 

rials under Montecuculi rout Turks at St. Gotthard on the Kaab. Leopold concludes 
a twenty years’ truce with the Turk.s; Abafi acknowledged ns independent prince of 
''rransylvanla; the Turks retain Grosswardein. 

1670 ThirU^en Hungarian coinitats join with Fnincis, son of George (II) KilktSczy, in an asso¬ 

ciation against lioopold. 

1671 R^kdozy defeated ana the other leaders executed. Leopold quarbjra troops on the Hun¬ 

garians. 

1673 Leopold and the Great Elector conclude an alliance with the Dutch against Fmneo and 
send troi>p8. 

1673 Leopold establishes n new form of government in Hungary under a president and coun¬ 

cil and institutes a cruel persecution of the l^jtestants. The Great Elector concludes 
the truce of Vossem, by w'hich he agrees not to fight against Fnince. lxH)iK)ld makes 
an alliance with Spain. Imperial troops under Montecuculi repel a French invasion 
of Franconia and the allied troops take Bonn. 

1674 The diet of Ralisbon declares war on Prance. Tlie Great Elector joins the imperials. 

1675 The Great Elector defeats the Swedes at the battle of Pehrbcllin, and lakes RUgen, 

Usodom, and Wolgast. 

1677 Stettin taken by the Great Elector. 

1678 Stralsund and Qreifswald taken by the Great Elector. He occupies all Pomerania. The 

Dutch conclude a separate peace with France at Nirnegueu, Hungarian rebels under 
TOkbly make irruptions Into Hungary and Austria from Tmusylvania. 

1679 Leopold makes peace with Prance and Sweden. The Great Elector obliged to abandon 

liis conquests in the Treaty of St. Germain. 

1680 I. 40 ins XlV establishes chm\hvt% tU reunion, through which he unearths the claims of 

France to im|>erial fiefs, w hich he proceeds to reunite to France. 

1681 The Great Elector make.s alliance with France. Louis XlV seizes Stmsburg. Leopold 

makes alliances with Brunswick-LUneburg, Bavaria, Sweden, Spain, and the United 
Provinces. Tim Hungarian constitution restored. • 

1682 Tbkbly is installed as prince of tipper Hungary by the Turk.s, and c4ipturos several cities. 

1683 Great Turkish invasion of Hungary. Leopold makes alliance with John Sobie*fki, king 

of Poland. The Turks drive back the Imperial troops and l>esicge Vicuna. TbkOly 
defeated at Pressburg. John Sobieskl relieves Vienna and defeats the Turks at 
Parkdny. 

1684 The emperor and Spain conclude the truce of Ratisbon with France; Louis is conflnned 

in possession of Strasburg, Kehl, and places reunited before August, 1683, and is con¬ 
ceded supreme right over Alsace. 

1685 Death of Charles, elector palatine. Philip William of Neuburg succeeds. Louis XIV 

sui^orts the claims of the duchess of Orleans. 

1686 The Great Elector Joins with the emperor and the Uniteil Provinces against France. 

In the league of Augsburg, the emperor, the United Provinc<?s, Sweden, Spain, Ba¬ 
varia, Saxony, and the Palatinate unite against France. 

1687 I.»oulg conquers the Palatinate. The imperials under Charles of Lorraine defeat the 

Turks at Mohses. The emperor's general, Caraffa, punishes an alleged consplmcy 
^ tortures, proscriptions, and executions on a spot known as the Bloi^y Theatre of 
Eperies. Leopold abolishes the Hungarian rights to elect and resist tlie sovereign. 
The Hungarian diet consents to render the crown hereditary in the male Habsburg 
line. Erlau recovered from the Turks. 

1688 The Great Elector dies. Belgrade and Munkdes taken by the Imperials, 

1689 The French waste the Palatinate and withdraw. Mainz and Bonn taken by the impe¬ 

rials. Leopold, the United Provinces, England, Bavaria, and Savoy Join in the Grand 
Alliance a^inst France. 
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1090 Th« French defeat the allies at Fleurus. The Turks take Belgrade and win other suc¬ 
cesses. T5k5ly invades Tmnsylvania and is made its prince % the Turks, but is ex* 
polled by the imperials. 

1691 The Turks defeated at Slankamen. 

1693 The allies defeated by the French at Steenkerke. 

1698 Allies defeated at Neerwinden and Marsaglia. 

1696 Turks defeat the imperials at Lugos. Indecisive battle of Olasch between tlie Turks 

and the imperials under Augustus of Saxony. 

1697 Inu>erial8 under Prince Eugene of Savoy defeat the Turks at 2ienta and invade Bosnia. 

Peace of Ryswick. Strasburg ceded to France. France resigns her claims on towns 
in the empire except in Alsace. 

1699 Peace of Karlowitz. Austria, Russia, Venice, and Poland make peace with Turkey. 

Transylvania and Hungary between the Theiss and Danube secured to Austria. 

1700 Death of Charles II of Spain. Philip, duke of Anjou, gnimison of Louis XIV, succeeds 

as Philip V. Leopold prepares to assert the claims of his son, the archduke Charles, 
to the Spanish succession. The elector of Brandenburg promises his aid. 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTOBY 

1701 The elector of Brandenburg crownwi king of PruR.sia as Frederick I. Imperials under 

Eugene invade Ibily an(l defeat the French at Carpi and Chiari. 

1702 Grand Alliance between the emperor, the United Provinces, and Great Britain. The 

circles of Franconia, Swabia, and Upper and Lower Rhine join the Grand Alliance, 
which 'declares war on France. The allies lake Kaisei-swertb and landau. Drawn 
battle between Eugene aiul the French and Spaniards at Luzzara. The elector of 
Bavaria joins France. 

1708 Portugal accetlca to the Graiui Alliance. The French invade Baden and join the elector 
of Bavaria, who invucles the Tyrol but fs expelled thence. The duke of Savoy joins 
the Grand Alliance. Rebellion in Hungary under Francis Rfikdczy II. 

1704 Allies under Marlborough and Eugene defeat the French at Blenheim, invade Alsace, and 

conauer lUvaria. 

1705 Ixjopotd dies and is succee<led by his son, Joseph I. Eugene defeated at Cassano. Peas¬ 

ant rebellion in Bavaria repressed with severity, Hjikdczy institutes a Hungarian 
confederacy of which he is pr<x;taiined dux. Tlie confedenites win succes-ses and over¬ 
run Transylvania. Irnpcrials recover Transylvania. 

1706 Marlborough wins the battle of RamilUf?s, which gives the allies command over almost 

the Tvhole Spanish Netherlands. French successes on the Rhine. Eugene wins the 
battle of Turin and is appointed govenior of the Milanese. Charle.s ^I of Sweden 
having invaded Saxony forces the elector (Augustus II of Poland) to sign the Peace of 
AUraustadt. 

1707 The allies fail in an attempt to take Toulon, 

1708 Allies arc successful at Oudeuarde and take Lille and Ghent. Joseph annexes Mantua. 

RAkdezy defeated at Trentschin. Minorca, Majorca, and Sardinia conquered by the 
allies. 

1709 Fruitless petice negotiation.s with France. Battle of Malplaquct w on by the allies, 
nit) Hungarian insurgents defeated at Zadok, Iinpej'ials defeated at V'illaviciosa. 

1711 By the Treaty of Szatmilr the emperor amnesties the Hungarian confederates and con¬ 

firms Hung}irian liberties and freedom of worship. Deiith of Joseph 1. The archduke 
Cliarics elected emperor as Charles VI. 

1712 French successes in the Netljerlands, 

1718 Frederick William I becomes king of Prussia, Treaty of Utrecht. The Grand Alli¬ 
ance, the emperor excepted, makes peace with France, recognising Philip V as king 
of Spain; the Spanish Netherlands, Saidinia, the Milanese, and Naples to belong to 
Austria. 

1714 Treaties of Raatatt and Baden between the cmp<^rorand France; Naples, Milan, Mantua, 

Sardinia, and the Netherlands secured to Charles VI. He reinstates the elector of 
Bavaria. Prussia dt^clares war on Sweden and occupies Rttgen and Stralsund. 

1715 Treeaty of Westminster; the emperor makes alliance with England and recognises the 

claims of George 1 to Bremen, Lauenburg, and Verden. Tlie Barrier Treaty arranges 
the surrender to Charles by the Dutch of the Netherlands provinces formerly belong¬ 
ing to Charles II of Spain. 

1716 Eugene defeats tlie Turks at Petervrardein and takes Temesvar. 

1717 Triple alliance between England, France, and Holland. Eugene defeats the Turks at 

Belgrade. The Spaniards conquer Sardinia and invade Sicily. 

1718 Austm and Venice agree to the Peace of Passarowitz with Turkey; part of Bosnia, 

Wallachia, and Servia, and the Banat of Ternesv&r ceded to Austria. Quadruple 
alliance between Great Britain, France, and the emperor (afterwards Joined by United 
Provinces); Sicily to be coded to the emperor In exchange for Sardinia. By the Prag¬ 
matic Sanction Cbarles VI makes his daughter Maria Theresa his heiress. 
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1719 P<)acc of Stockholm. Sweden resigns Bremen and Venlen to Hanover. 

1720 Spain loins tlje Quadruple Alliance. Peace of Stockholm betw<jett Prussia and Sweden ; 

Usedomnnd WolUn, and the country between the Oder and the Peone ceded to Prussia. 
1725 Alliance between the emperor and Spain. Treaty of Hanover between Great Britain, 
Prance, and Prussia. 

1728 Russia makes alliance with Charles VI and guarantees tlie Pragmatic Sanction. By 

the Treaty of Wusterhausen Prussia guarantees the l^gmatie Sanction. 

1727 Cliarles VI concludes an armistice with England, Franco, and the United Pmvinces. 

1729 By the Treaty of Seville. Spain breaks with the emi>eror and makes alliance with France 

and Great Britain. 

1731 Alliance between Great Britain and the emperot in tlio Treaty of Vienna; the emperor 

promises to abolish the Ostend Company, Great Britain guarantees the Pragmatic 
Sanction. Spain and tlie United Provinces guamntee the Pragnuatic Stviictiou. 

1732 The German princes, except the Bavarian, Saxon, and palatine electors, guamiitec the 

Pragmatic Sanction. 

1733 Charles VI supports the elector of Saxony's candidature to the Polish throne and so in¬ 

volves him in war wdth France. Tile Milanese ovenruii by the trcK)p8 of France, 
Spain, and Saniinia. Kehl taken by the French. 

1734 The Spaniards conquer Naples, defeating the imperials at Bitonto. The Spaniards sub¬ 

due Sicily. Indecisive battle of Parma betw^een the French and imiH*rials. French 
successes on the Rhine. 

1735 The imperials relieve Mantua. Preliminaries of Vienna. France and Sardinia ntake 

peace with the emperor. 

1737 Unsuccessful c^unpaign against the Turks. 

1738 Fresh Turkish successes. Delinitive Treaty of Vienna betw een France and the emperor. 
1789 Philip of Simin and his son Charles accede to the Treaty of Vienna, Charles retaining 

the Two Sicilies. Tlie Turks defeat the imperials at Krozka. Pc‘ace of Belgrade; the 
emiKM'or surrenders Servia with Belgrade and Austrian Wallachia to the Turks. 

1740 Frederick (II) the Great iKJComcskmg of Prussia. Charles VI dies. Maria Theresa 

succeeds to his Austrian dominions. Charh‘.s Albert, el(*ctor of Btivaria, disputes 
her claims. Frederick II occupies Silesia and begins the First Silesian War. 

1741 The Pru.ssians defeat the Austrians at Mollwit/. Prance, Prussia, Spain, and Saxony 

unite against Maria Theresa for the War of the Austrian Succession. England, llol- 
laiid, and Russia declare for Maria There-sa. The elector of Bavaria, aided by I^VencU 
troops, takes Linz ami invtules Bohemia. Maria Theresa appeals to the llirngarians. 
The tribes rally to her standard. Charles Albert takes Prague and is crowned Icing of 
Bohemia. 

1742 Charles Albert elected emperor as Charles VII. The Austrians recover Linz and invade 

Bavaria. Frederick invades Moravia and Bohemia and defeats the Austrians at 
Chotii.s!tz. Peace of Breslau; Austria cedes Silesia to Prussia. The Austrians besiege 
the French and Bavarians in Prague. Great Britain sends succour to Maria Theresa. 
The king of Sardinia espousc^.s her cause. French atb^mpt to relieve Prague frus¬ 
trated. French retreat from Prague. The elector of Saxony (Augustus III, king of 
Poland) goes over to iSlaria Theresii. 

1743 Austrian victory over the Sl)aniard8 at Campo Santo. Maria Theresa crowned at 

Prague. Austrians conquer Bavaria. “Pragmatic army,” Austria’s British, Dutch, 
Hessian, and Hanoverian allies, under George II of England, defeats the French at 
Dettingcn. Maria Theresa makes alliance witli Great Britain and the king of Barulnia 
at Worms, ceding Sardinia various Italian possessions. 

1744 The French invade the Austrian Netherlands. Austrians occupy Alsace. Frankfort 

Union between Pru.ssia, the emperor, France, Sweden, Hesse-Cassed, and the elector 
palatine formed against England and Maria Theresa for the Second Silesian War. 
East Friesland lap8e.s to Prussia. Frederick occupies Bohemia. His allies reinstate 
Cliarles VII in Bavaria. Successful Austrian expedition against Naples. King of 
Sardinia defeated at Oineo. Hungarians rise to defend Maria Theresa. Frederick 
expelled from Bohemia. 

1745 Charles VII dies. Treaty of Fftssen; the new elector of Bavaria renounces his Austrian 

claims. French victory at Fontenoy. The Spaniards overrun the Mllaueae. Alliance 
between Austria, Augustus of Poland and Saxony, and the maritime powers concluded 
at Leipsic. The Prussians defeat the Austrians and Saxons at Hohenfriedberg. Great 
Britain makes peace with Prussia. Austrians severely defeated by Frederick at Soor. 
The duke of Lorraine, husband of Marfa Theresa, elected emperor as FrancU I. Prus¬ 
sians defeat the Austrians at Heimersdorf and the Saxons at Kesseldorf. Peace of 
Dresden; Maria Theresa confirms Frederick’s possession of Silesia. 

1746 Austrian Netherlands occupied by the French. They defeat the Austrians at Rocoux. 

Austrian successes in Italy. The imperials defeat the French and Spaniards at 
Piacenza, 

1747 French defeat the allies at Lawfeld and storm Bergen-op-Zoom. The increase of eccle¬ 

siastical property forbidden in the Austrian dominions and many festivals abolished. 
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1748 Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, agreeci to by Prance, England, Holland, Spain, Maria Theresa, 

and Sardinia, closes the War of the Austrian Succession. Austrian Netherlands 
restored to Maria Thei'esa; Silesia secured to Frederick; Parnia, Piacenia, and Gua- 
stalla ceded to Don Philip of Spain, 

1749 The Co<iex Friderlcianus drawn up by the Prussian grand chancellor, von Coccejl. The 

admtnifitmtion of justice separated from the le^slative and executive in Austrian 
dominions. 

1758 Count Kaimltz becomes chief administrator of Austrian affairs. 

1758 Pnissia concludes a convention of neutrality with England (Treaty of Westminster). 
Maria Theresa makes alliance with Prance by the Treaty of Versailles. Frederick the 
Great opens the Seven Years* War by invading Saxony. Austrians come to the aid 
of the Sjixons, but are defeated at liOlK)sitz and the Saxon army capitulates at Pirna. 

1757 The empire, Sweden, and Russia declare against Prussia. Prussian invasion of Bohemia 

and victory at Prague. Prague besieged. At Kolia Austrians under Daun defeat 
Frederick, who evacuates Boli(3mia. The French defeat the duke of Cumberland at 
Hfistenbeck and force him to sign the convention of Closter>Seven engaging to break 
up his army. The Swedes invade Pnissian Pomerania. The Russians take Memel, in¬ 
vade Prussia, and win the battle of Grossjagerndorf. Austrians invade Brandenburg, 
Frederick defeats French and Austrians at Itossbach and Leuthen. 

1758 Fre<lerick takes Bchweidnitz. lie concludes a subsidy treaty with England. French 

(lefeated at Orefcld. Frt'derick besieges Olinhtz, I)aun raises the siege. Frederick 
defeats tJje Russians at Zomdorf and is defeated by Daun at Hochkirch. Second treaty 
of Versailles confirms the Franco-Austrian alliance. 

1759 Battle of ZUlliehau; thcRu.ssians defeat the Prussians. The French defeated at Miuden. 

Fred<?rick defeats the Austrians at Gubern and is totally defeated by an Austro-Rus- 
slun army at Kunersdorf. The. imperials overrun Saxony and take Dresden. A Prus¬ 
sian force surrenders to Daun at Maxen. 

1760 Landeshut captured by the Austrians. Frederick defeats Uie A ustrians at Liegnitz. The 

Austrians and Russians enter Berlin. French victory at Kloster Camp. Frederick 
victorious at Torgau. 

1761 Aiistriaihs invade Silesia and capture Schweldnitz. Russians take Kolb<;rg. 

1762 Peter III succcjids to the Russian throne and concludes an alliance with Fre<ierick. 

Armistice Ixdwecn Prussia and Sweden. The French defeated at Wilheimsthal. 
Catherine II makes herself empress of Russia and declares against Frederick. Freder¬ 
ick drives Daun from Burkersdorf. French defeated at Lutterberg. Frederick cap¬ 
tures Bchweidnitz. The Prussians defeat the imperials at Freiberg and overrun Bo¬ 
hemia and Saxony. 

1768 France mak(‘8 a stjparate peace with England. The P<»ice of Hubertu.sburg between 
Austria, Prussia, and Saxony closes the Seven Years* War. 

1761 Maria Theresa’s son, the archduke Joseph, chosen king of the Romans. 

1765 IX’ath of Francis 1. Joseph sucxjeedsas Joseph II and becomes co-regent with Maria 

Theresa in the Austrian monarchy. Maria Theresa introduces into ilungary the re¬ 
forms callenl Vrhxrium, regulating the relations of stjrfs and landowners. 

1766 Commission of instruction and press-censorship foundexi for Austrian dominions. liof- 

c&mmerzialrath, or Boani of Trade, established in Austria. 

1768 Comtitntio crimiiuilis Tfieremtua, a uniform code of criminal law for the Austrian 
, dominions, puhlished. 

1770 Eleinontiiry slate schools founded by Maria Theresa. 

1772 Russia and Prus.sia agree to the First Partition of Poland. Maria Theresa accedes to the 

scheme. The three powers exb)rt the consent of the Polish king and nobles and Im- 
pom a constitution on the rplic.s of Poland. Tin? couidy of Zips, part of the govern¬ 
ments of Cmcow and Bandomir, Lemberg, Halicz, Btilz, and part of IPodolia assigned 
to Austria; the greater part of the modern Polish Prussia to Prussia. Conscription 
ordered for Bohemia, Austria, Moravia, Carniola, Carinthia, Galicia, 

1773 Jesuit order suppressi’cl. 

1775 Bukowina surrendered to Aiislria by Turkey. 

1777 Death of the elector of Biivaria without direct heirs. Maria Theresa and Joseph claim 

his dominions. 

1778 The elector palatine protests and is bought off. Frederick the Great defends the rights 

of the presumptive heir, the duke of Zweibrtlcken. War between Austria and Prussia 
(War of the Bavarian succession). The Prussians invade l^hemia, Catherine of 
Russia declaies for Frederick. 

1779 War of the Bavarian Succession terminated by the Peace of Teschen. The elector pala¬ 

tine receives Bavaria, minus the Inuviertel, assigned to Austria. Duke Charles of 
Zweibrtlcken acknowledged as heir to the elector palatine. 

1780 Meeting of Joseph and the empress Catherine at Mohileff. Death of Meuia Theresa. 

Joseph introduces extensive and premature administrative reforms, jffis edict regu¬ 
lating the taxes abolishes serfdom, 

1781 The Tolerance Edict grants liberty of worship to Protestants and Greek Christians, de- 
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dares all Christians capable of holding and confers privileges on the Jews* 
Joe^ph orders the demolition of almost all the fortresses of the Austrian Netherlands, 
insists on the withdrawal of the Dutch garrisons. 

1782 Pius VI visits Joseph and protests in vain against the rehgious innovations. 

1784 The Porto grants Joseph the free navigation of the Dcmube^ the Black Sea, and the 

Dardanelles. Joseph demands tlie opening of the navigation of the Schelde; the 
Dutch resist. Josephus customs dutit's introduce a protective system. Foreign im¬ 
ports prohibited. 

1785 Russia proposes to the duke of ZwoibrUcken. beir to Bavaria, an exchange (if Bavarian 

dominions for the Austrian Netherlands. Europe is alarmed at the proposed Increase 
of Austrian power and the proji'Ct is aban<l<me<i. FiTderick the Gi^at forms a league 
of princijs” (the Fiirntenbvtui) with the electors of Hanov(*r and Saxony, ostensibly to 
preserve the constitution of the enjpiroand really to resist Austrian aggression. Many 
princes join it? FreemaHonry secognisKHl in Austria. By the treaty of Fontainebleau 
Joseph renounces his claims re«p('ct{ng tlio Selielde 

1786 Frederick the Great dies and is succeeded by his ne]>hevv, Frederick William II. 

Joseph IPs innovations in the Austrian Netherlands <!xcite tumults. 

1787 The troops of Frederick William II restore the prince of Orange to the Stadholdership 

in Hollami. The Austrians make an unsuc(*essful attack on Belgrade. 

1788 Defensive alliance between Prussia, England, and Holland. Joseph If dctliires war on 

Turkey. Religious e<liot in Prussia, restricting the liberty of j)reachers. Turkish 
sucjccsses. Austrians defeat the Turks at Dubica and take Dubica, Novi, and Chotin. 
Tr(K)ps under Joseph forced to retreat. Au edict of censorship curtails the liberty of 
the pr<‘ss in l*rnssia. 

1789 The estiites <jf Brabant protest against the withdrawal of their constitution. Joseph 

abolishes tln^ constitutions of llainaiilt and Brabant (Statute of Joyous Entry). A\is- 
trians defmt the Turks at Fokshani and Himnik and take Belgrade and the Turkish 
border fortresst^s. Revolt of the Austrian Netherlands. Tlic Hungarians protest 
against Joseph’s innovations. The Fn.mch national aasctnbly, by abolishing ecclesias¬ 
tical and territorial rights in France, encroacdies on German rights in Alstice, Fmnche- 
Cointe, and Lorraine gnaranleod by the Peace? of Westphalia. 

1790 Prussia makes allianc^e with the Turks. Joseph reston.*s the Hungarian con.stitutioiii. 

D(‘ath of .loseph. His brother Jxxmold succeecls. 1 le restores tlio old sysbun of taxatioti 
and abolishes Joseph's extreme rciorms. He permits the Illyrians to form a national 
dictatTemesvilr. Austrians repulsed bv the Turksat Giurg<;vo. Lcopolil conciliates 
the maritime pown^rs. By the Gonvention of Heiclninbach lA?opold promises Prussia 
to conclude an armistice with the Turks, Armistice? concluded. Lc'opold chosen 
king of the Romans and crowned emperor as Leopold II. 'Plnj Hungarians (jxhibit a 
rebellious spirit, but are conciliated by Leopold at hivS coronation. Leopold demands 
from Francfi the restoration of the rights of German princes in Alsiicc, Lorraims and 
Franche-Comt^, and is refused. 

1791 The diet of Ratisbon detenniues to enforce? the demands of the? princes on Frances The 

Prussians invade Poland and take Daiitzic and Thorn. Peace of Sistova bet\ve(?n 
Austria and Turkey. By the Conveutiou of Pillnitz Leopold H, Frederick William 
II (?f Prussia, and tin? countd'Artoia agree to a (ieclaration, which they is.su(?, announc¬ 
ing their inUmtion to rescue the king of Fraiujc. r^eopold subdties the rebels in the. 
Low Countries. By a convention concluded at tlie Hague, England, Holland, ^nd 
Prussia guarantee Ix?opold in possession of the Austrian Netherlands. Ansbaeh and 
Bayreuth incorporated with Prussia. 

1792 Alliance betw^cen the emperor and Prussia against Franco. Ix?opold dies. France de¬ 

clares war against Leopold’s succeasor, Francis II. French invasion of FIan(U?rs re¬ 
pulsed. The duke of Brunswick, commander of tlm allied armies, Issues a manifesto 
summoning the French to submit to their king. The French depose Loui.s XVL 
The allies invade France. Drawn battle at Valmy. The French take Mainz and de¬ 
feat the Austrians at Jemmapes. 

1798 Russia and Prussia agre(3 to the second partition of Poland. Ix^uis XVI executed. 
England, Holland, and Sardinia join Austria and Prussia In the First Coalition. The 
French besiege Maestriebt and are defeated at Noerwindcii and Louvain. Prussians 
recover Mainz. Austrians take Conde and Valencieimcs. Ruasia and Prussia occupy 
Poland; the governments of l\>8en, Flalish, Sieradz and Plock, Dantzic and Thom, 
and half the government of Brzesc fall to Prussia. The English def(?ated at Ilond- 
achoote. Indecisive battle of Wattignies between the French and Austrians, Fnmch 
defeated by Brunswick at lOiiserslantern and by Wurmserat Weissenburg. Allies 
defeated at Wbrth and Frbschweiler. 

17^ Kosciuszko begins a fight for liberty in Poland. Austrians defeated at Fleurus, EngUsli 
at Breda. Holland conquered by the French. Allies successful at Kaiserslatitem and 
in Belgium. Kosciuszko defeated at Macicjowicc. Austria'"annexes the palatinates 
of Lublin and Bandomir in Galicia. 

1795 The king of Prussia concludes at B&le a separate peace with the French^ by which the 
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latter arc confirmed ia posaession of the Rhine's left bank, the Austrian Netherlands^ 
Holland, and Jtllich. Hanover, Hesse Cassel, Spain, and Portugal acquiesce in the 
treaty. Third partition of Poland. Warsaw and part of the modern Russian Poland 
fall to Prussia and part to Austria. Russia absorbs the remainder of Poland. 
I^IassCma defeats the Austrians at Ix>ano. Austrian victories at Kreuznach.Mann* 
lieim, and Mainz. 

1796 Armistice between Austria and France. Bonaparte defeats the Austrians at Montenotte. 

Millefdmo, Dego. and Lodi, and occupies Milan. Austrians defeated at Lonato, 
Castiglione, Roveredo, Bassano. Austrian victories at Amberg and Wftrzburg. 
French under Moreau invade Bavaria, but are forced to retreat. Bonaparte, defeated 
at Lavis and CaUllero, is victorious at Areola and Rivoli. 

1797 The imperials take Kehl. The French capture Mantua. Bonaparte invades the do« 

minions of Austria and compels her to agree to the Prelindnaries of Lcoben. Peace of 
Campo-Formio, by wliicih Francis II resigns the left bank of the Rhine, Flanders, and 
his provinces in Bombardy, and rccHiives the Venetian territories, the see of Salzburg, 
and part of Bavaria. A congress summoned to Rastatt to adjust oilier q ue stions. 
Frederick William II of Prussia dies and is succeeded by his son, Frederick william 
m, who abolishes the Religious Edict. 

1790 Failure of the Rastatt congress to reach an agreement. Austria joins England and 
Russia in a Second Coalition against France. Archduke Charles defeats Joiirdan at 
SKxikaeh. Armed attack on French envoys at Rastatt. The allies drive the French 
from Switzerland, defeat them at Magnaiio and Novi, and expel them from Italy. 
The French defeat the Russian, Korsakoff, at Zurich. English defeated at Bergen-op- 
Zoom. Austrian victory at Fossiino. The Huasian troops are withdrawn. 

1800 Moretiu defeats the Austrians at Stockach. Bonaparte defeats the Austrian, Melas, at 
Marengo and recovers Italy. Austrians defeated at Hohcnlindeu with heavy loss. 


THE NINETEENTH (JENTUKY 


1801 Peace of LuD^ville signed by Francis II in belialf of Austria and the empire; Tuscany 
and Modena cedo<l to the (^i.salplne Republic. 

1803 A decree of the diet of Katisbon sanctions territorial changes; tlie ecclesiastical princi¬ 
palities abolished; Baden, Wttrtcml>org. Hesse-Casstd, and Salzburg made electorates; 
the liberties of the imperial cities abolished except in six casc*.s; l^ussia receives the 
bishopries of Ilildcsheim and Paderborn, tlic‘ greiiter part of Mftnster, the Thiiringian 
territ(»rl(‘8 of the Mainz electorate, Erfurt, the Eichsfcld, and the imperial cities of 
Mahlhausrm, Nordhausen, and Goslar; Bavaria acquires the ecclesiastical terrilories 
of Wurzburg, BamlK.Tg, Freising, Augsburg, part of Passau and Eichstfidt, twelve 
ablkjys and seventeen imperial cities and towns, including Ulm, Nordlingen, Mem- 
mingeu, Keinpten, and Schweinfurt, with a population of 864,000. To Austria fall the 
ecclesiastical principalities of Trent and Hrixen. The French conquer Hanover. On 
Napoleon declaring him.s<'lf emperor of the French, Francis II a.ssumes the title of 
Emperor of Austria and makes it hereditary in his family. 

1806 Austria joins England, Ru.ssia. 8we<len, and Naples in the Tliird Coalition against 
France. Napoleon lias for allies Hesse, Nassau, Baiien, WartemlK^rg, and Btivaria; 
th(‘ latUT is invaded by the Austrians. Austrians defeated at Elchingen. Capitula- 
tiou of Ulm; the Austrian, Muck, surrenders with all his army. The Tyrol bravely 
but uselessly defemled by the peasants. The emperor of Russia goes to Berlin and in 
the Treaty of Potsdam obtains from the king of Prussia a promise to join the coalition 
Napoleon occupies Linz. Russians defeated at Amstetten and Austrians at Mariazcll 
French checked at Dttrrcnstcin. Napoleon eaters Vienna and defeats the allied armies 
in the great Battle of the Three Emperors at Austerlitz. Peace of Pressburg; Austria 
cedes her south German provinces with the Tyrol to Bavaria, WUrtemberg, and Baden 
and Venctia and Dalmatia to the kingdom of Italy, and receives Wtirzburg and 
Berchtesgadeu. WGrtcrnberg and Bavaria made kingdoms. Prussia agrees to aban¬ 
don Ansbiich to Ikivaria, and Cleves and Neuchfitel to France in exchange for Han¬ 
over. ° 


1806 Napoleon forms the Confederation of the Rhine under his suzerainty and consisting of 
Bavaria, WQrteuiberg. Baden, Hesso Damtstatlt, Nassau-Usingen, Nassau-Weilbure 
Ifohenzollern-Sigmariugen. ^nberg, and eight other states. Napoleon declares the 
German empire dissolv^. ^ucisll resigns Oie dignity of German emperor and is 
henceforth ^own as Praacw I, emperor of Austria. Prussian districts of Elten, 
Essen, and Werden annexed by the grand duke of Berg (Murat). Prussia summons 
NapolMn to evaemte south (^rmany and recognise the formation of a North German 
U^ederatjon. Sa*ony and Weimar make alliance with Prussia. Prussians defeated 
Saalfeld, Jena, Aueretad^Halle, and Lttbeck. The Prussian fortress^ 


surrender. 

Ratkau. 


NaTOleon entera ^riln. Russian armies capitulate at Prenzlau and 
Napoleon in Berlin decrees the ConUnental System, declaring the British 
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Isles in a suites of blockade, tlic Britisli excluded from all int- TfOV}rs(' with Europe, and 
all merchandise Indonging to Hritisli subjects lawful prize. 

1807 Indecisive luUtle of Eylau between Napoleon and the Russians and Prussians, Obsti¬ 

nate resistance to the French in Silesia amt at KollxTg in Foincrania, Russia and 
Prussia join in the Fourth Coalition, supported by England and Sweden. Dant/d<^ 
surrenders to the Fionch. AlHcvs defeated at Fricdland. Rus>ia concludes a separate 
peace. By the Peace of Tilsit Prussia cedes her territory west of tiie Elbe to Nam»- 
Icon; her gains in the second and third parlitiotn: of Poland Ix^'ornc the grand duchy 
of Warsaw. Napoleon forms the. kingdom of Westphalia from Bruirswick, Huhovef, 
lleswvOasscl, }ntrts of Saxony, and Prussia, Abolition of serfdom and comoulsory 
labour in Prussian tloinains. Prussian army nMU ganlsed. 

1808 Austria institutes the LamUrdir or militia. Nai>olcon «Mjgages to evacuate Prussia, 

exacting a large indemnity ami n taining garrisons in Sicltin, KU.strin, and Glogau! 
The Ih'ussian town ordinance restores seif government to ti)e boroughs. The Prussian 
constitution altered; a state council with tivc nunisters instituted. Francocoiniu'ls 
the resignation of the Prussian reforming minister 8ti‘in. 

18011 Fifth Coalition between Austria and England. Austria renew.s the war. Tyrol 
revolts. Archduk(^ John defeats Eug<mc do Bcauharnais at Sadie. Austrians de¬ 
feated at Thann, Abeusberg, i^andshut, F^eknibhl, and Ratisbon. PiUg(>no defeats 
Areliduke John at tlio Piavc. Linz and Vienna eapitiiiab*. Archduke (hmrles (i(‘- 
feata Natmleonat Aspern. Tlic Tyrolese defeat tin* French at the Brenner Pass. The 
Prussian freedanca? Seliill defeated by the French at 8tral.sund and his otllcers ex<!~ 
(‘Uted. Eugr*n(Mlefeals Arelidukt^ John at Ihiab. FrcneJi vi<'tory at AVagram. TJie 
armistice of Znaim ends the war. Treaty of Sehrmbrunn ; Austria resigns the Tyrol, 
8alzl)urg, Herehtesgadeu, the Iimviertel, and part of the llausnikvicrtel to Bav'aria; 
and Carinthia, pail Carniola, Istria, Tric.ste, COrz. and Oradiska to NaixJeon, wJu) 
forms them into the Illyrian Provinces. The Fnneli sulnlue the Tyrol, (/ount 
Metternich heeonu's chief minister in Austria. 

1810 Na[)olt‘on marries the arclidiuJiess Mario Louise. Cloisters and other ec(J(’siastical 
foundations in Prussia mailc slate property. New educational system organised in 
Prussia. Lhbeek, Bremen, and Hamburg incorporated with Frame. 

ISU State bankruptcy in Austria. Notes reduced to one tifth their nominal value. Freedom 
of tr{id(‘ proelainu'd throughout Prussia. 

1012 The civil eo<le of ISll given elteel Ihroiighovil the Austrian empire except in Ihingary 
ami Tran.sylvauia. Emancipation of the Jews in Prussia. Austria obtains nentrality 
for iier own territories in tlie Franco Kussian war, b\it lias to supply Napoleon with a 
contingent. Prussia concludes a treaty with NajxJeon, leaving her fortn^sses in 
French iiauds. Napoleon's disastrous Kus.siaii cxpe(iitIou. By tlio Convention (d‘ 
Tauroggen, the Prussian auxiliaries suspend hostilities. 

1818 Tb(^ Prussian king summons ids peophr to arms. Entlmsiastle. rt'spoiise. Russia and 
Prus.sia form the Sixth ('oalitionat KuUkIi. TIk^ French abandon Berlin and nitreat to 
tin? Elbe. The Pru.ssian militia foret^s of the JMndfre/i?^ and J/indtittinn forinvAi. Tlio 
war of JJberation lu'gins. The Prussians take Lhneburg. Tiie confederation of the 
Rhino sides with NujKJeou. Ntipoleon defeats the allies at LlUzcfn. 'rim king of 
Saxony declares for Fniuc(‘, Napoleon deh^ats the allies at Bautzen. Arrni.slice, 
Austria joins tlie (hmlition. Allies victorious at Grosabneren and the Kutzbai'h, aitd 
defeated at Dn^sden. Allies victorious at Dennewitz. Tim Treaty of Rie.d <lc(j‘.ehes 
Bavaria from Napoleon, Naj)oleon d<‘feate(l in the Battlr'of the js'atimis at L<‘ipsic. 
Napoleon withdraws t<> France*. Dissolution of the Kingdom of Westpludia. The 
legitimate rulcj's of Hesse. Ohhaiburg, and Brunswick return to thrir .sovens'gnties. 
The French ('xpclled from Mimhsi, Mhnsb'r, and East Frie.slaiid, 'riin.'c allied arinies 
converge on Frama; fnmi Hollaml, Coblenz, and Switzerland. 

1814 Tim F'reneh surrender Dantzic and otimr IVussian fortr('ss<*s. The allie.s enb r France. 

Jmiee.isivc batth? of Brlcnne. Napoleon defeated at I.a. Rotliiere. Peace (ton^ress at 
Chatillon. NapoUton wins sueee.ssc^s at Champaubert, Monliiiiraii, (Jjatcau Thierry, 
Etages, Vtiuxchamps, Montereau. Allies vi(‘tonous at Bar-sur-Aula*. CongrcHS of 
Chatillon fails. Allied forces of Billow and BUielier join hands at Hoi.ssonx Napoleon 
defeats Bllieiicr at (haonne and the Prussians at St. Pi lest, but is elu*eked by H('h war 
zenberg at Arcis-sur-Aubc. A Hies march on Paris, dcf(*a(ing the French at La F^*rc 
Champenoise. Figlit b(.‘for(j Paris. Allies enter tluMdty. Napoleon sumnulers and 
is sc 3 nt to Elba. Tiio Bourbons re.stored, Fir.st Peace of Paris ends the war; France* 
is allowed her boundark*sof 1792 with some additions. The congres.s of Vienna nmets 
to rciidjust the terriiorinl divisions of Europe. 

1815 Napoleon returns to Fmnce. Europe unites against him, Murat, king of Napks, de¬ 

clares for biiTi. A British army under Wellington lands in the NcUmrlands, and is 
joined by troops from tlic Nctherliintis, Nassau, Ilanover, and Brunswick. Pnissians 
under BlUcher gfjQt to the Netherlands. Murat defeated at Tolentino by the Austrians, 
who occupy Naples and restore Ferdinand IV. An Austrian force enters Alsace. 
Final act of the Vienna Congress passed. Germany recog^uised us an alliance of thirty 

H. W^~-VOL. XV, 
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uloe Hoverd^n state», under the name of the German Confederation (Detitieher 
Bund), with a diet [BundeHaiji) at Frankfort'On the-Hain under the presidency of 
Austria. 

1815 In a secret treaty between Austria and Ferdinand of Naples, king of the Two Sicilies, 
Ferdinand pledges himself against liberal innovations. 

1817 Union of tlie jLuthcran and Reformed churchea in Prussia. Riot at tbe Wartburg festi¬ 

val in Eisenach. 

1818 P^russian Customs law {ZollgmU) abolishes intenial customs and establishes a general 

frontier tariff. Conferences of representatives of Russia. England. Austria, ftussia, 
and France at Aix-la Chapelle (Aachen) lea<i to the evacuation of France by the allies; 
France agrees to co-operate with the allies in maintaining the peace of Europe, Ba¬ 
varia, Baden, and Nassau receive constitutions. 

1819 Murtler of the anti imtionaHst editor Kotzebue. Ministers of Austria, Prussia, and sev¬ 

eral minor Genntiu states confer at Karlsbad and pass the Karlsbad Decrees, declaring 
for an extraonlinary commission at Mainz to investigate secret societies, government 
Inspection of the universities, and a strict censorship of the press. Tin* diet of tJie 
confederation confirms the decree.s. Constitutions intrcxluctnl into Wlirtembcrg and 
Hanover. Bchwarzhurg Sondershausen joins the Prussian customs system. 

1820 Constitutions granted to Brunswick and Hesse. Ct>nference of ministers of different 

states agree to llie Supplementary Act of Vienna altering the laws of th<* German Con- 
fedemtinn and limiting the force of constitutions in German states, Humboldt and 
other liberal Prussian ministers resign. Congre.ss of Troppau between the czar, iho 
Austrian emperor, and the Prussian king; they formulate the principle of the right of 
wive.reigus to interfere in foreign countries to supiums resistance to authority; England 
protests. 

1821 An Austrian army restores despotic power to Ferdinand of Naples. Iiisurr(‘ction in 

l.»ombardy, supported by Piedmontesi^ rebels, suppres.H<^d by Austrhe 

1822 Death of the Prinssian cliaucellor, Hardenberg; the King becomes his own minister. Con- 

gress of Verona nttemicjl by representatives of Russia, Austria, Prussia, England, 
Franc<‘, Two Bicilics, and Hardiuia results in a permission to France to interfere in 
Spanish affairs. Schwarzburg-Hudolstadt joins the PruHsian customs system. 

1828 Provincial estates with advisory pow’or established in Prussia. Sax<*-Weimar and 
Auhalt-Bcrnburg join the Prussian customs system. 

1824 Prussian province of the Lower Rhine with Tillich, Clcvcs, and Berg formed into the 

Rhine province or Rhenish Prussia. 

1825 Attempt of the Prussian government to intrexluce a new ritual into the IMnssian church 

excites eager ot)po«ition. 

1820 Lippe-DetmoUl and Mecklenburg Schwerin, Anhalt Dessau, and AnhaIt-(,Y>then join tlic 
Pru^iun customs system. 

1828 Austria and England interveueto prevent Russia’s occupying Constantinople, C’ustoms 

union iK'twcen IVussiaand the grand duchy of Hesse. South German Customs Union 
{HUdikut^cher Zifllrtrein) formed between Whrtomberg, Bavaria, and the Iloheiizollern 
i)rincipali(it»s, Centml German commercial union (MiUdikuMi^r IhuakhTerein) 
rormed between Hanover, the electorat(3 of Hesse, Saxony, Brunswick, Nassau, the 
principalities of Schwarzburg ami Reiiss, and Frankfort and Bi'enien. 

1829 (knnmcrcial treaty of Prussia and with the South German Union. 

1880 Revolutionary movement in the Bavarian Palatinate. 

1881 Austrian tro<)pH suppress imsiirrectiou in Rome and restore Pope Gregory XVI. The 

electorate of Hesse joins the Prusso-Hossiau customs alliance. Constitution grantcxl 
to Saxony. 

1882 A second iiisurreclioii in Rome »\ippreased by Austrian troops. France asserts her potver 

in centml Italy, Revolutionary agitation and repressive measures throughout Ger¬ 
man v. 

1888 Frankfurter Attentat fails and is severely punishes!. Customs agreement l>etween tlic 
Prusso-Hessian and south German customs unions. The kingdom of Saxony and the 
Thuringlan states acquiesce In the customs agreement. Reforms in Hungary releas¬ 
ing the peasants from most of their burdens. The Magyar language introduced into 
debate. 

1884 Tbe Dcui9€li€7* ZoU- vrul Ilandel^vef^eifi (German Cu»R>ms Commercial Union) results 
from the customs agreement, A separate customs alliance called ^teuerm-ein formed 
by Hanover, Brunswick, Oldenburg and Sebaumburg-Lippe. 

1835 Death of Emperor Francis. His son, Ferdinand I, emperor of Austria, succeeds. The 
Stm(skoi{femiz formed to act as a regency. 

1886 Baden. Nassau, Homburg, and Frankfort-on-the-Maln join the German Zoll^ und 

liandeUterein, 

1887 The king of Hanover refuses to recognise the Hanoverian constitution. 

1838 Cf^mmcrcial treaty between Austria and England. 

1840 Froilerick William HI of Prussia dies and is succeeded by Frederick William IV. The 
king of Hanover forces a consUfcutioa of his own on the people. England, France, 
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RqjMda, Austria, and PrusBia interfere in the war between Turkey and the paaha of 
Egypt. Acre taken by the British, Austrian, and Turkish deets. 

1842 Brunswick, Lippe, and Luxemburg join the German ZoU- un^ Band^imrein, Legal 
and political literary club foundea in Austria. 

1846 Revolt in Gkilicia suppressed and Cracow annexed to Austria, 

1847 Frederick William iV convokes the uniteii diet of his kingdom* Ho decrees that the 

diet shall meet only for certain dedned purposes, and that a committee sliall meet 
once in four years. 

1848 The Hungarian diet ordains the exclusive use of the Magyar language in all branches of 

tlie administration and in schools, with certain exceptions in favour of Croatia and 
Slavonia. Revolution in France echoed in Germany. The <tonfciieration diet prom¬ 
ises a change in the constitution. The Viennese compel the dismissal of Metternich 
and tl»e grant of a constitution. The Hungarians obtain a responsible ministry and 
various reforms; Croatia, Slavonia, Temesvar, and Transylvania revolt against the 
Magyar predomlnauce. The Berlin mob forces the Prussian king to appoint a liberal 
ministry. Revolutions in Hesse. Naasau, Saxony, and Hanover. Lombardy an<l 
Venice revolt against Austria. Preliminary Parliament meets at Frankfort to revise 
the constitution of the German Confederation. Troops of the confederation sent to 
aid Schleswig-Holstein against Denmark. Prussia suppreases a rebellion in Poland. 
German national assembly meets. Archduke John of Austria becomes Reichsverwes^u 
(imperial vicar) of the German Empire with a responsible ministry. Insurrection in 
Ihiigue suppressed. The Austrians defeat the ^tniinians at Custozzo. Truce of 
Malmb susj^enda the Schleswig-Holstein War. Jellachich, ban of Croatia, invades 
Hungary; Kossuth forms a commilteo of national defence in Hungary. Hungarians 
defeat Jellachich. Murder of two conservative deputies. The Viennese government 
determines on war with Hungary and appoints Jellachich commanderdn-cinef. Revo¬ 
lution in Vienna. The Austrian emperor dees to Olmlitz end his forces reduce Vienna. 
The Austrian emperor resigns his crown to Francis Joseph I. Prussian national as¬ 
sembly dissolved. Frederick William IV grants a Prussian constitution. 

1849 Hungarian diet tranafernnl to Debreczen. Budapest occupied by the Austrians. Hun- 

eaiiaus defeated at Kdi>olna, successful in Transylvania. Austrians victorious at 
Novara; Venice cjijjitulates. The Hungarian diet deposes the Habshiirgs. The 
Schleswdg-Holsteia War renewed. New constitution in Austria. The imperial crown 
offered to the king of Prussia and refused by liim. Drelkbuigsbilndniss, an alliance 
between Prussia, Hanover, and Saxony, formed. Hungarians recover Peat. Popular 
Insxirrections in Saxony, Ikivarla, and Baden suppressed by Prussia. Danish victory 
at Fredericia. German iialional assembly dissolved. Itiissia sends Austria help 
against the Hungarians. Hungarian main army surrenders at Vildgos. Komdrom 
capitulates to the Austrians, Hungary placed under martial law and subordinates! to 
the Viennese government. Administration of the German Confederation confided to 
a aimmi.ssion. Radetzky's campaign against Sardinia. 8ardinian.s are repulsed at 
Mortara and Vigevauo, Battle of Novara. 

lyoO Tlie Union Parliament meets in Erfurt in accordance with an imperial con.stitutiuii 
drawn up by the members of the DrclkOnigsbUndniss and accepted by many of the 
states. The parliament recognises the constitution. College of princes formed to 
exercise proviHionally the central powder. Prussia and Germany make pea(re w'Hli 
Denmark, whioli subdues Schleswig and Holstein. Hanover, Saxony, Bavaria, and 
Wftrternlxirg join Austria in sending representatives to a new contVrieration diet. 
Disturbances in Hesse. Prussia arms to nuiintain the union and the Jlcsaian constitu¬ 
tion. OlniQtz conference between Prussian and Austrian ministers. The union dis¬ 
solved. Dresden ministerial confcrcnee‘.H to dj.scu8s a German constitution. 

1851 The old German Confederation restored. Bismarck ai)pointcd Prussian envoy to the 
confederation. On tJie reconstitution of the Zollvcrein, Austria fails to supplant 
Prussia as its guiding spirit. 

1853 Austrian constitution of Alareh, 1849, is abolished and an attempt made to Germanise 
the various provinces. The confederation diet recognises a reactionary constitution 
in Hesse. lAmdon Protocol; England, Austria, France, Russia, and Sweden guarantee 
the succession of Prince Christian of GlUcksburg to the whole Danish monarchy. 

1858 Commercial treaty between Austria and rnwsia. Prussia acquires from Oldenburg a 
site for the construction of a harbour. Beginning of difficulties in the Crimea. 

1854" The &t^ieTver$in united with the German und llandeUverein, Hungary released 
from the reign of martial law. 

1855 Concordat between Austria and Rome gives the Roman clergy control over public 

instruction, and exempts the bishops from the juriwliction of the courts of law, 
giving them a measure of judicial power. Battle of Sebastopol. 

1856 Peace of Paris. 

1858 William, prince of Prussia, becomes regent of Prussia and appoints a liberal ministry. 
Radetzkydies and is succeeded by Archduke Maximilian. Convention signed for free 
navigation of the Dantibe. Diplomatic war in Piedmont. 
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1859 The Austrians Invade Sardinian territory and are defeated at Magenta and Solferino. 

By the FreUminaries of Villafranca, confirmed in the Peace of Zurich, Austria resigns 
Lombardy. National languages pennitted in Hungarian schools. 

1860 The Austrian emperor issues the October diploma or constitution. 

1861 The Pmssjan regent becomes king as William I. The February patent completes the 

October diploma and increases centralisation: dissatisfaction of the various nationali¬ 
ties in the Austrian Empire, 

1868 Bismarck becomes first minister in Prussia. Prussia, in the name of tlie ZoU^rein, 
concludes a commercial treaty with France ; the minor states prt)test. 

1863 Francis Josejph summons an assembly to Frankfort to deliberate on the reform of the 

confederation; the Prussian king refuses to appear. Christian IX succec^is to the 
Danish throne and rx'cupies Holstein. The prince of Augustenburg disputes his 
claims to Schleswig Holstein. The Polish insurrection. 

1864 Prussian and Austrian armies occupy the ducliies. Dttppel taken from the Danes and 

Jutland occupied. By the Peace of Vienna, Dtmmark siirienders Schleswig, Holstein, 
and Lauenburg to Austria and Pruasia. Tlie German states agree to the commercial 
treaty with France. 

1865 February patent suspended; Hungarian demand for a responsible ministry refused. 

In the convention of Oaatein, Austria cedes Lauenburg to Prussia fora money pay- 
mi;nt. 

1866 Prussia proposes a scheme for the reform of the confcxleration. Alliance concluded be¬ 

tween Italy and Prtissia. European congress proposed. Austria refers the Sclileswig- 
llolstein question to the confederation diet and convokes the Holstein estates. Prussia 
declares the Oastoln convention violated and occupies Holstein. Austria pcrsuadt*s 
the coufedorati<jn tliet to mobilise its forces. Prussia declares the confederation dis¬ 
solved. “Seven weeks’ war"’ between I^ussia and Austria. Most of the German 
staUiS side with Austria. The Prussians ocevipy Saxony. The Hanoverians defeat 
the Prussians at Ijaugeusalza, but arc surrounded and capitulate. Prussian victories 
at Nachoil and Skalltz. Austriau victory at Custozza. Atislrians d<'feate(l by the 
Prussians at KbniggrUtz (or Hadowa). Francis .loseph bands over Venice to mpo- 
Icon HI. PmssiuTis defwit the Bavarians at Kissingen and Haininelburg. Austrians 
defeabul at AschafTenburg. The Austrians d(‘feat the Kalians at lussii. Truce of 
Nikolsimrg mediated by Napoleon. Pea<'e of Prague; Austria surrenders Venclia to 
Italy, recoguim'S the dissolution of the German Confederation, consents to tlic r<‘con- 
stituUon of Oenuany without Austria. Behleswig-Holstein, Hanover, Njissau, the 
electorate of lleaso, and Frank fort-on-ihe-Maiu incorporated with Prussia. 

1867 A responsible ministry appointed In Hungary. Beust succeeds Belcredi as Austrian 

mlnistcr presideut. Transylvania incor|>omled with Hungary. The provincial di(its 
of the Austrian empire ordered to elect a Reichsrath act ording to the February con¬ 
stitution, The constituent imperial diet meets at Berlin and promulgates Uie consti¬ 
tution of the nortli German Confedemtion. The command of thf‘ military forces and 
tlie direction of tliplomacy confided to Prussia. Prussia pn'venta the proposed an¬ 
nexation of Luxemburg by France. Francis Joseph erowiuMl king of Hungary; 
amnesty to Hungarian outlaws. Bismarck t'oncludcH a customs treaty" with tlie south 
Gorman states, by winch they agrw to .send represemtatives to the tliet of the North 
German Confederation, thtis converted into a Z^AlpiHammt for matters concerning 
the customs. Financial agreement (Ausgleich) betw<*en Austria and Hnngavy. Par¬ 
liamentary government established in Cisieithania; “BhrgcTministeriurn ” appointed. 

1868 The Austrian Beichsrath paases laws abrogating the concordat of 1855. Bohemian 

declamtion demanding autonomy for the Bohemian kingdom. The Galician resolution 
sets forth a claim for i^reater iudependence of the centnil government. Disturbances 
in Bohemia and Moravm. 

1861) A federal supreme commercial court cre<.‘ted at Ticipsic. The Austrian emperor agrees 
to support Napoleon III If Priisaia should disturb the on at the Treaty 

of Prague. Insurrection of the Bocchese. 

1870 Failure of tlie attempt of the Austrian raiuister Potocki to reconcile the Czechs. France 
protests against the c*andidttture of Prince Leopold of Hohenzollem to the Bpaniah 
throne. IMncc Leopold witlnlraws his candidature. France requires the king of 
Prussia to declare that no Hohenzollem shall ever lx? allowed to become a candidate 
for the Simnish throne; the king ref^ises. War between France and Prussia. The 
south German princes Join forces with Prussia. French victory at SaarbrOcken. 
The French driven from Welssenburg. French defeated at AVbrth and Spicheren. 
Strasburg besie^d by the Germans. French check<jd at Coloml)ey-Nouilly. Battle 
of VionviUe. Tlie French army under Bazaine defeakxi at Qravelotte and St. Prlvat 
and slnit up in Metz, Fights at Busmney and at Nouart. German vlctonr at Beau¬ 
mont. An attempt to break out of Metz prevented in the battle of Noissevilfe. Battle 
of Seilan and surrender of Nafxileon III and 84.680 Pi^nch. French defeated at 
Sceaux. Paris l>esieged. Vitry and Stmsburg surrender to the Germans. German 
victories at Artenay and Orleaas, Soissons surrenders. The Germans take Chfiteau- 
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dun and Chartres. SchlettstaUt surrenders, Mels capitulates. Dijon taken. French 
victory at Coulnilers. The Oermuns evacuate Orleans. Baden and Hesse'Dannstadt 
enter the North German Confederation. Germans, victorious at Chtlteaimeuf, occupy 
Nogcnt*Ie-Rotrou. Thionville capitulates* French under Garibaldi repulsed at Dijon. 
Bavaria and Whrtemberff join the North Gciman OonfedcratioUi German victories 
at BeaunO'la Rolande and Amiens. French success at Villepion. Rattle of Cham- 
pigny, French defeateil at liOigny, Poupry, Orleans. French defeated at Ikaugency 
and Nviits. Bombardment of l^ria lM?gin8. French defoate<l at the Ilallue and 
Vendome. 

1871 Mezi^re.s surrenders. German victories at Bapaumo, Corneille, and Mans. R<x;roi 
surrenders. Gtjrman victory at St. Quentin. French sortie from Mont Val^rien fails. 
Battle of Belfort. The king of Prussia proclaimed German emperor as William I. 
Ijongwy surrenders. Capitulation of Paris and armistice coudiudcd at Versailles. 
French army, defeated at Pontarlier, withdraws to 8witz(*rlan(l, where it is disarmtHl. 
Belfort surrenders. Preliminaries of Versailles. First German iniperial diet meets at 
Berlin. Peace of Frankfort. Pmneo gives up part of Lormine with Metz and Thion¬ 
ville and Alsace except Belfort to Germany and pays a large indemnity. Tim KameU 
piint/ffniph provides for the punishment of clerical ngi Uitors in the German Em pire. The 
Viennesti government recognises Bohemia as a sepumte kingdoni; the Czeclis draw uj) 
the Bohemian constitution called the Fnmlamentnl Articles; the emperor’s refusirl to 
n*cognisc it produces the rcaignallou of the llolumwart ministry. Beust dismissrsl, 
187tJ Jesuits and similar orders excluded from German territory. I^eague of the Three Empe¬ 
rors (of Russia, Germany, ami Austria). 

1878 The right of election to the Austrian Rcichsrath transferred from the provincial diets to 
the people. Cniversal exhibition in Vienna. The Vienna Krarh, or linancial crisis. 
Prussian May laws requiring secular university training for the clergy and establish¬ 
ing a royal tribunal for ecclesiastical matters; Catholic resistance severely punished. 
1874 Septennial law concerning the peace eshibllshmcnt in Germany. 

1870 Death of Deak. Tb(‘ Aiidrassv note drawn up by the ininisterH of Austria, Russia, and 
Gernmny demands from tJu; Vorte reform.s in the revolttul Turkish provinces of Bosnia 
and IIefzego\ iim. TIio Saxon iH.stricts of Tmnsylvania deprived of their privileges. 

1877 Disputes in the Hungarian diet conmming the renewal of the Aiisgleieh. New iariil' 

agreement between Austria and Hungary. 

1878 William I wounded by a would-be assjissin; temporary reg(‘uey. Congims of Berlin 

settles the affairs of tlio Balkan i>eninsula. Austria commissioned to occupy Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Tlie occupation takes placola spite of the resistance of the Moham¬ 
medan population, who are subdued after heavy ligiiting. Socialistit; law passcid by 
the German diet. William I resumes the government. 

1879 Count TaatTe makes a compromise with the Czechs. Alliance between Germany and 

Austria against Russia. Imperial customs tariff accepted by tlm Germun diet. 

1880 Diplomatic relations between tlie papacy and Germany renewed. Government oiTlcos 

and law courts in Bohemia and Moravia ordered to transact business in the language 
in wliich it is introdueed. The Germans in Austria establish a German sc^hool union 
to aid German seliools. 

1881 Prussian May laws aimdionUed. The Austrian Germans join together as the United 

Left. Revolt in Dalmatia extends to Herzegovina. , 

1882 Revolt in Dalmatia and Herzegovina finally put down. The clerh^al party in Austria 

foun{l.s the Clerical Club. Attempt on the life of Francis Joseph by Irredentists, 

1888 The Triple Alliance formed between Germany, Austria, and Ital}\ Atiti-Jewisli riots in 
Hungary. 

1884 Hociety of German Colonisiition founded. Workmen’s aecideiU. insurance law j)assed for 

Germany. Angra Pequena, Togoland, Kamcrun, and Bismarck Archipelago taken 
\mdcr German protectorate. 

1885 General act of the Berlin Conference eoncerning European occupation of East Africti 

signed by fourteen Europeiin powers. Dispute between Germany ami 8f)aiu over the 
Caroline Islands seUl(3d by the pojw’s arbitnition. In Austria the United Left sepa¬ 
rates into the German Austrian and German clubs. Hoforni of the Hungarian hotiwj 
of magnates. 

1888 Solomon Islands taken under German protectorate. Agreement witJi England concern¬ 
ing Zanzibar. 

1887 German protectorate proclaimcfl over Witu. Gerirwins Involved in civil war in Samoa. 

1888 Death of the emperor William. IBs son, Frederick III, succeeds. Frederick dies and 

is succeeded by William 11. Rising in East Africa; agreement with England to sup¬ 
press it. In Austria the German Austrian and German clubs join as the Unite<l Ger¬ 
man Left. 

1889 Death of tlie crown prince Rudolf, only son of Francis Joseph. Germans car^ on a 

successful war in East Africa. Riots in Pest apropos of the army bill. Berlin Treaty 
between Geraiany, Great Britain, United States, and Samoa to guamntee Samoa's 
neutrality. 
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1890 Blsrnarek dismissed. Bonudaiies of Oermaa Southwest Afrka dedned. Germany 

recognises the British protectorate over Zanzibar; Helgoland ceded to Germany. The 
socialist law abrogated. 

1891 Triple Alliance renewed. Germany nutkes commercial treaties with Austria-Hungary, 

Italy, Switzerland, and Kegotlationa for an Ausgleich between the Viennese 

government and Bohemia rail 

1892 Reform o/ the Austrian currency. 

1898 War in German Southwest Africa with the chief Witboi. Failure of TaafTe's reform 
bill and his resignation. 

1894 Agreement between France and Germany concerning Kamerun. Riimaniana prose¬ 

cuted for protesting against their grievances. 

1895 The Jewish reli^on recognised and freedom of worship sanctioned in Hungary. 

1896 Milleimlum exhibition in Burla. Badeni's refonn bill carried through the Austiiau 

Reichsrath, 

1897 Badeni’s language ordinances introduced into Bohemia. Disgraceful scenes in the 

Reichsrath over the discussions on the renewal of the Ausgleich with Hungary; dis¬ 
orders in Vienna. Badenl resigns. Bohemian language ordinances revise<l; riots in 
Prague. Kiao-chau, China, k seized by a Ueman fleet as a result of the murder of 
two German missionaries. Lease of a German zone at Kiao-chau for ninety-nine years 
Sf?cured. 

1898 Kiao-chau Is declare<i a Gorman protectorate. The prolongation of the Ausgleich pro¬ 

claimed by imperial warrant. Assassination of the enipress-queeu Elizabeth by an 
nnar(‘hlst. 

1899 Compromise with Hungary concerning the Ausgleich; the bank charter renewed till 

1910, the customs union provisionally renewed till 1907; theUcichsmth refuses to (;on- 
firm the compromise which is proclaimed by imperial warrant. 

1900 Berlin treaty concerning Hamoa abrogated; Great BriUiiii receives cornpensiition else¬ 

where, the Oernmns retain certain of the islands as a crown colony, the United SUtes 
assuming sovereignty over otheiu Murder of the German minister in China ; a Ger¬ 
man field-marshal appointed coimnander-in-chief of tJie forces of the powei*s in China. 
Anglo German or **Yangt»o” agreement concerning Chlnu. Cham‘elIor Hohenlohe 
resigns. He is succ^jedeu by Count von Billow. Celebration of the bicentenary of the 
Prussian monarchy. 


THia TWENTIETH CENTURY 

1902 Revival of the strife of nationalities in the Austrian Reichsmth. The Brussels conven¬ 
tion and the sugar bill accepted by the German diet. The fleets of Germany and 
England blockade the Venezuelan ports. Triple Alliance rtmewed to 1915. Renewal 
of the Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich. 

1904 Prohibition to Jesuits to Sidtle in Germany removed. The Hungarian nationalists aban 

don tlicir demand for the exclusive use of th«? Magyar language in the Hungarian 
army. 

1905 A^tation for uuiversid suffrage In Hungary and Austria Germany quarrels with 

France over Morocco. 

1906 International Conference at AIccgiras; adjudicaUun of Franco-Germ .an disagreement over 

Morocco. 

1907 The elections favour the Oovernmrnfc; Prince von Billow declares that ‘'llio Gfrman 

nation is now in the saddle and will lido down all its adversaries.” 



PriftitU f>y ci-* C4»., K^inhtrgh. 
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